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INTRODUCTION 


Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


His Excellency the Governor, and 
the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky: 


I am submitting this report of the Department of Education, 
giving a review of the work that has been accomplished for the 
common schools of Kentucky with a summary of recent school 
legislation and its general effect upon the question of public educa- 
tion in this Commonwealth, and with some recommendations for 
the improvement of the school system and some suggestions for 
the consideration of those charged with the same. 

1. School Inspection.—In my former report I spoke somewhat 
at length in regard to the school inspection law passed by the 
Legislature of 1912. This law continues to justify its existence in 
a most gratifying way. Because of it, in one case, the Southern 
Pacific Railway Company has been forced to pay to the Highland 
Park Graded School District one hundred thousand dollars in back 
taxes. In years gone by the selling of examination questions has 
not been uncommon, but this traffic has been completely broken up 
by the inspectors, and, in one case, a dealer in these questions has 
-been sent to the penitentiary. The work of the inspectors in secur- 
ing accurate census from the counties and cities has gone far 
toward raising the per capita to the present amount of $5.25, the 
highest it has ever been in the history of Kentucky. The work of 
the inspectors has been limited by the fact that, with the excep- 
tion of the State Superintendent who is the inspector-in-chief, 
there are only two inspectors to do all the work in this State, a 
work too great for any three men. The salaries of the two in- 
spectors are only one thousand dollars a year with necessary travel- 
ing expenses. The work is too great for two men, and the salaries 
are inadequate to secure for their full time men competent to do 
this important work. There ought to be in the field continuously 
two inspectors, whose salaries per year should not be less than 
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$2,000. The Kentucky Educational Association in a recent meet- 
ing declared in its resolutions that ‘‘the powers of the State School 
Inspector be increased so that it give him authority to file suits 
and correct abuses in the collection and expenditure of school 
revenues.’’ I desire earnestly to recommend that this resolution 
be enacted into law. To strengthen this department of school 
administration is good business and good financiering. It will save 
to the school fund many dollars to one that it will cost to take 
care of it. 


2. Rural School Supervision—The work of rural school 
supervision continues to grow apace. About seventy-five counties 
have taken advantage of the law since it was passed in 1912, and 
have elected supervisors to assist the superintendent in supervising 
his schools. A few counties have discontinued the work of the 
supervisor on account of insufficient funds. Enough has been done, 
however, to show the great possibilities in this work when properly 
developed. I desire to recommend, first, that the law permitting 
county board to employ supervisors should be amended. so as to 
fix the qualification of the supervisors, and also that their duties 
be set forth more specifically in the law. Second, in recent years 
so much work has been placed in the office of the county superin- 
tendent that no one person can do all of it, except possibly in the 
smallest counties. Therefore, it would be wise if the Legislature 
would require counties having seventy-five teachers or more to 
employ a supervisor all the time while the schools are in session. 
In counties with fewer than seventy-five teachers the question of 
employing supervisors should remain optional as at present but 
the county board should be given permission to employ some office 
help for the county superintendent, in order that his office may be 
kept open continuously for the benefit of the public. At present, 
there are very few offices, if any, that have business with more 
people than that of county superintendent, and it is a great hard- 
ship for citizens to call at the superintendent’s office and find it 
locked, with a notice on the door, ‘‘ Will be back, Saturday.’’ 

3. The County Superintendent.—Under the law of 1912, fix- 
ing the minimum salary of county superintendent at six hundred 
dollars, and the maximum salary at twenty-five hundred dollars, 
much improvement has been made in that office. Quite a number of 
the counties have raised the salary of the county superintendent, one 
county, Jefferson, raising the salary of the superintendent to the 
maximum of twenty-five hundred dollars. The minimum salary 
of six hundred dollars, which quite a number of the county super- 
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intendents now receive, is not enough to secure the services of the 
right kind of officer and remunerate him properly for his work. 
I therefore recommend that the resolution of the Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association fixing the minimum salary of county superin- 
tendents at twelve hundred dollars be enacted into law. The work 
of education is the State’s biggest business. The State school fund 
which it distributes among the counties amounts this year to some- 
thing like four millions of dollars. It is the duty of the county 
superintendent to see that this vast amount be properly expended 
and that it be so expended as to secure the results for which it is 
intended. Nobody but a trained man or woman giving his full 
time to the duties of this office can do this important work, and it 
is poor economy to spend such vast sums without having it looked 
‘after by an expert. 

4, Teachers’ Salary Schedule——Prior to the Legislature of 
1912 the State school fund was distributed among the district 
schools in the State on the per capita basis of the number of chil- 
dren who happened to reside in the districts. No more inequitable 
or unbusinesslike method could have been found. It was very 
much like paying an ax-man according to the number of trees in 
the forest, instead of according to the number that he chopped 
down. In my previous report I have called the attention of the 
General Assembly to the mistakes in this method of distributing 
the school fund. The salary schedule law passed by the Legislature 
of 1912 has done all that was expected of it by its friends. Ac- 
cording to this law the fund is being distributed in the various 
counties on the basis of qualification of the teacher and the rela- 
tive. attendance in the school. The provision of this law that the 
teacher shall be paid somewhat on the basis of his attendance has 
eaused hundreds of teachers to work harder to keep up their at- 
tendance, thereby increasing largely the number of children at- 
tending school. When we remember that the relative value of two 
school systems is in proportion to the amount of teaching and 
kind of teaching we will realize what it means to make it to the 
interest of every teacher to get every child into school and to keep 
him there as long as possible, but the law is not perfect, either in 
its provisions or in its administration. It can be greatly improved. 
The law should define specifically the term ‘‘qualifications of the 
teacher.’’ As practically administered in the counties, it has been 
understood to mean the scholarship, the experience, and the merit- 
orious service of the teacher. Under the term, ‘‘meritorious serv- 
ice’’ quite a number of curious things have, entered into the salary 
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schedules. Soon after the law was enacted it was found that to 
base the salary altogether on the qualification of the teacher and 
his relative attendance would work a hardship on the teachers of 
large schools, since it is much easier to secure a relatively high at- 
tendance in a little district than in a large one. In order to offset 
this, the county boards have adjusted their salary to the schools 
under the terms, emergency schools, second class schools and first 
class schools. It would be well if this law were amended So as to 
take in the actual attendance in the schools. In other words, the 
salary of the teacher should always be based upon the quality of 
the work and the quantity of the work. Since the salary is based 
upon the question of attendance to some extent, and since the 
term ‘‘attendance’’ has been interpreted to mean, attendance for 
the current year, it is clearly impossible for county boards of edu- 
cation or teachers to know how much salary any teacher will re- 
ceive. If the salary should be based upon the qualification of the 
teacher, as the law now prescribes, and upon the attendance the 
preceding year, it might obviate this difficulty. Of course, such a 
plan as this might not stimulate the teacher to keep up the attend- 
ance so well as the present plan, but it would have the quality of 
definiteness in its favor. It would also remove from the teacher the 
temptation of padding his attendance in order to increase his sal- 
ary. It would be well for the General Assembly to carefully con- 
sider these suggestions. 


eo 


5. The Compulsory Attendance Law.—In my former report I 
discussed somewhat at length the amendment to the compulsory 
attendance law, and its effect upon the schools. In this report I 
desire to add a few suggestions as to the workings of this law .and 
some possible ways of improving it. The Kentucky Educational 
Association of 1913 made the following declaration: ‘‘That the 
compulsory school law be amended so to make warrants for its 
violation returnable before any magisterial officer of the county.’’ 
It is my opinion that this law should be amended in accordance with 
this declaration and that, instead of the violators of this law being 
punished by a fine only, which may be collected if they have the 
money or the property, that it be made a misdemeanor and pun- 
ished accordingly. 

Kentucky has recently lengthened its school term to seven 
months and increased the State fund in the same proportion; but, 
to what end shall this expenditure of money be made, if delinquent 
parents continue to make the school of no use through refusing to 
send their children to school? In order to improve the schools of 
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a State it is necessary that we do two things, namely: First, improve 
the quality of the teaching, and, second, improve the quantity of 
the teaching. We improve the quantity of the teaching by lengthen- 
ing the school term and by securing a better average attendance. 
The matter of poor attendance, which includes the short term of 
rural schools, is the greatest defect in the rural school as we know 
it, and it presents the greatest problem in rural school organiza- 
tion today. An analysis of available statistics shows that the aver- 
age term for one-room rural schools in the open eountry is less 
than seven months. The per cent. of attendance is less than 60, and 
as a direct result the per cent. completing the eighth grade is less 
than 25, the boys falling below fifteen per cent. Two years ago in 
this State the number of pupils entering the eighth grade was 
23,000; the number completing the same only 2,600. This means 
that the average country boy can hope to complete the eighth grade 
only in nine times eight years divided by sixty per cent. of seven, 
or by the time he is about 17 or 18 years old; as a matter of fact, 
taking the country as a whole, only about one country boy in seven 
of any age completes this grade. Herein lies the damning tale in 
rural school administration. Permit me now to discuss briefly some 
of the major results and causes of the poor attendance in order that 
we may better understand the importance of the problem and the 
fitness of the plans suggested for its solution. From this poor at- 
tendance have ensued many serious evils, such as: high rural il- 
literacy, rural-to-urban migration, loss of rural national leadership, 
and the evils of rural child labor, which are shown largely in the 
small number of boys who complete the eighth grade. Taking this 
country as a whole, rural illiteracy is twice as high as urban 
illiteracy. Were the rural school nearly ag efficient as the urban 
school, the conditions ought to be reversed. For it is in the urban 
centers that the majority of our immigrants locate, and it is there 
that the struggle for bread is much greater. This matter of illiter- 
acy is a most serious one, for the extent and the perpetuity of free 
institutions depend upon the degree of the literacy of the people. 
The urban migration of country people is also a serious matter, for 
it means congested urban centers and in the end national decay and 
dishonor. In the matter of the loss of rural national leadership, a 
greater problem presents itself. In the past twenty years the open 
country has lost its place in furnishing its quota of country-bred 
men for national leadership, for in this time it has furnished less 
than ten per cent. of this leadership when it should have furnished 
at least forty-five per cent. For instance, during this period, not a 
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single United States president has been country-bred, that is, a 
farmer boy; and in fifteen agricultural states where twenty-five 
leading university presidents were selected, only three were coun- 
try-bred. If this continues it can spell only disaster; for it means 
the beginning of a caste system, the ruled and the ruling classes. 
The specific remedy for this condition is less farm work and more 
schooling for the country boy. 


The evils of child labor are the most serious and far-reaching. 
Rural child labor means at maturity bodies of low working power 
and minds poorly trained. It means a loss of rural national leader- 
ship, a low plane of citizenship, and many kindred evils. It strikes 
largely and most savagely at the country boy, as is shown in the 
smaller number and per cent. who complete the eighth grade; 
though, when man-grown, he is the one who must make the first 
and always the largest contribution toward the support of the 
family, church, school and State. Thus it strikes at the very heart 
of the nation. The question therefore arises: If the compulsory 
school law and the child labor law are protecting the city child so 
well, why should not these two laws be so amended as to protect 
the country child who is bending his young and little back over the 
corn plant and in the tobacco patch? 


It may be well to consider briefly. the causes of this poor at- 
tendance. It is the consensus of opinion that the causes of this 
poor attendance, as related at least to rural child labor, are mainly 
due to three things: Actual poverty of the parents, mercenary 
greed and petty politics. Back of all, however, is the lust for money, 
is the subscription to and belief in the ignoble sentiment that money 
makes the man. A nine month term with a per cent. of attendance 
and eighth grade completion of ninety costs more money than does 
a term of six months with a per cent. of attendance of sixty and 
an eighth grade completion of fifteen per cent. for boys. This means 
that that kind of politician who is by turn a political jacksnipe 
and a political pirate would of necessity favor the latter condition; 
for he thrives upon cheap money and much ignorance of his fellow 
man, that is, upon the evil results of child labor on farm or in 
factory. As a political jacksnipe he is small and lights and flits 
here and there uttering his querulous little plaint: ‘‘The schools 
are good enough, they cost money enough,’’ while he is responsible 
for the expenditure of much money in political ways. He talks 
much of two or three country boys who have ‘‘made good’’ as he 
calls it; but he does not know or eare that, though these succeeded, 
many thousands, having failed to complete the sixth grade, are 
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today only unskilled laborers cursing the country and the men 
that made it. Or possibly when brought to task for his part in this 
nefarious business, he shouts, ‘‘Wasn’t I once a country boy, and 
ain’t I now a success, while half of them educated city boys ain’t 
nobody ?’’ As a political pirate, flying the flag of dishonor while rob- 
bing children of their rights, he is the more dangerous character 
of the two. Sometimes masquerading as an educator he derides and 
belittles such evidences of scholarship as diplomas or degrees. Pos- 
sibly as a county superintendent he is not even a normal school 
graduate, or possibly as a State superintendent he is not a college 
graduate, but just a graduate of the school of social or gang poli- 
tics. And so he is unable to guide intelligently his teachers in their 
work or to advise them honestly to better prepare themselves; for, 
considering their grade of work and the salaries they receive, they 
are already much better prepared, while paid much less, than he is 
for his work. Also, he is unable to contribute his share toward 
educational progress, for he cannot sit in judgment on school prob- 
_lems and policies with men and women trained in sciences and arts 
as organized and taught in the schools and colleges. Thus he not 
only demoralizes the whole rural teaching body by justifying the 
existence of the poorly trained teacher and low educational stand- 
ards, but by his and their example he robs some country boys of 
even the value of an eighth grade completion. He opposes by every 
effort known to his kind all movements and legislation intended to 
improve attendance or the enforcement of law to further that end. 
Thus he is directly responsible for robbing children of their sacred 
right to hours of wholesome play and years of profitable study. 
He is sometimes ably assisted by some well-meaning but mis- 
guided people who want to be known as progressives in matters of 
education, at least, and so they come forward with all kinds of nos- 
trums and tonics for the major rural school ills. To hear or read 
some of their declarations you would be led to believe that they 
were anxious for the time to come when the country youth would 
not know or would not care what the Declaration of Independence 
meant, provided it was not some kind of new soup or farm ma- 
chine. These people are not progressives, not even digressives, but 
purely retrogressives; for they would make out of the school an 
apprentice shop, and so restore the so-called education of the Mid- 
dle Ages. I am not to be understood by these statements to mean 
that I believe that the introduction of hand work and of the home 
arts is wrong in school, but that substituting them for the entire 
school course only would be disastrous. They have their place in 
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the school and must become a part of the school, but not the whole 
thing. | 

Another cause of this poor attendance in relation to child labor 
is ““commercialism,’’ that is, greed on the part of the rural resident. 
I am speaking now of the parent who ean send his child to school 
but does not do it because he wants to work his child and make 
money out of his labor. This is a tale of sordid greed and criminal 
thoughtlessness. The poor attendance including the short term 
costs little and so is favored by the mercenary rural resident. Then, 
too, children out of school and at work lessen the cost. But the 
end is told in these lines: 

‘Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth aecumulates while men deeay.’’ 

Hach year more than a million country boys between the ages 
of ten and fourteen are kept out of school for an average of three 
months in an average term of seven to do the work of men in order 
to help support the schools they cannot attend. It is more than 
hollow mockery ; it is brutal. This in most cases is done in defiance 
of law, and always in defiance of the sacred rights of childhood to 
hours of joyous play and years of valuable study. This child with 
the body of a growing boy, soft of bone and tender of muscle, is 
deprived of his right to a common school education in order that 
some may boast of much wealth, that some may live in ease or in 
luxury. And so in a generation we have produced many million 
farms’ with broad and well-tilled fields as the price of many mil- 
hon boys with narrow and ill-trained minds. Yet, these are the boys 
who, with hollow chests, stooped shoulders and blighted minds, are 
expected later on to assume and discharge the complex and re- 
sponsible duties of American citizenship. The excuse is given that 
labor is scarce, which means that labor is high priced. The reply 
is that the money spent by rural people on luxuries would pay the 
wages necessary to hire men to take the place of the boys and 
would leave enough over to build, equip and maintain a graded 
consolidated school in every district in the open country. But the 
average rural resident is able even under present conditions to keep 
his boy in school; for there are farmers in straitened circum- 
stances who do so. There are also in every town frail-bodied 
widows living in lowly cabin homes who, by going out scrubbing 
and taking in washing, keep their boys and girls in school through 
the eighth grade and sometimes the high school and college. Thus 
it would seem that an able-bodied man living in his substantial 
farm home surrounded by productive fields could at least permit 
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his boy to complete the eighth grade. The specific remedy for this 
mercenary citizen is publicity and a few fines or jail sentences. In 
this day and time a child might as well be sent into the world blind 
or maimed and expect to get through the world well, as to go out 
into this workaday world without education. The country child has 
a divine right to at least a common school edueation and the State 
should see to it that he gets it. 


The third cause of this poor attendance is actual poverty on the 
part of the parents. Some parents are really too poor to buy books 
for and clothe and send their children to school. Such parents 
ought to be assisted by the State and the county. It would be a 
better investment for the State and county to assist such parents 
to educate their children than to have these children to grow up in 
idleness and ignorance, either to fail at every economic point or, 
worse still, to become charges upon the State. 


I have discussed these questions of attendance in school and 
child labor somewhat at length because it strikes at the very 
_ heart of our school system and the building up of a greater citizen- 
ship. I have drawn upon the addresses and the facts brought forth 
in the National Education Association for some points in this dis- 
cussion. I recommend therefore to the General Assembly that this 
question of the compulsory school law in the country and that of 
the child labor law shall be carefully considered and discussed in 
the hight of these facts which I am presenting. 

6. Examinations and Certificates.—One of the most perplex- 
ing problems connected with any publie school system is the prob- 
lem of examinations and certificates. In this State we have too 
many kinds of certificates, and their relative values are too little 
understood. We have two kinds of county certificates, second class 
and first class; two kinds of State certificates, a ‘‘State certificate’’ 
and a State Diploma; three kinds of Normal and State University 
certificates, the elementary, the intermediate and the advanced; and, 
to all of these, the last General Assembly added a teachers’ life 
certificate. 

The county certificates are issued by a county board of exam- 
iners on the basis of an examination held in the county on ques- 
tions sent out from the State Department of Education, prepared 
by the State Board of Examiners. The State certificates are issued 
by the State Board of Examiners on questions prepared by it and 
the answers graded by it. The examination for the State certificate 
is held in the county by the county board of examiners and the 
papers forwarded to the State Board of Examiners, while the State 
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diploma is issued upon an examination held at the Capital. The 
Normal and University certificates are issued on the basis of courses 
of study completed in those institutions. Thus we have eleven kinds 
of certificates issued by four different authorities. All this is con- 
fusing to trustees who employ teachers and to superintendents and 
county boards who are required to base the salaries on the qualifi- 
cations of the teachers. Here is how it works with the trustee: 
Three teachers, for example, apply for a given school. One claims 
to have a first class county certificate, and the other two claim 
State Certificates. The trustee naturally prefers a State Certificate 
and he selects one of the teachers with these credentials. Now, the 
fact may be that one of the teachers has a State certificate of the 
old kind, good for eight years ard obtained on a difficult examina- 
tion, and the other may have an Elementary Normal Certificate 
secured on the basis of attending a Normal school or State Univer- 
sity one year. Quite a different certificate. It is confusing to boards 
in making salary schedules because of the difficulty of giving proper 
values to the different kinds of certificates. The fact is, that there 
is no uniformity among the county boards of education on this 
point of valuation of certificates. Sometimes one board, a little 
prejudiced possibly against the Normal schools because some teacher 
holding an elementary certificate has made a failure, will class the 
Hlementary Normal Certificate with the second class county certifi- 
cate, while another board will class it with a first class county 
certificate, and still another with the State certificate, depending — 
largely upon the attitudes of the superintendents and boards toward 
the State institutions. Talk about having a double standard of 
money! We have a quadruple standard of qualification of teachers, 
which is all wrong. A certificate should guarantee to the employing 
agency, the trustee, that the holder possesses certain qualifications, 
and it should never mislead him. The certificate is somewhat like 
the Government stamp upon a piece of metal which guarantees the — 
weight and fineness of the coin. 

Therefore I recommend that all county certificates be abolished 
and all certificates made State certificates, good anywhere in the 
State. County certificates today are like old State bank money, 
good only in their own neighborhood, and not of the same value 
even there from year to year. Teachers should be examined, just 
as at present, by the county superintendent; their papers should be 
sent to the State Department of Education to be graded under the 
direction of the State Board of Examiners, and the certificates so 
issued made good everywhere in the State. It would be good for 
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the teacher to have his certificate made good all over the State ; 
it would be good for the honest county superintendent to be re- 
heved of the trouble and annoyance of issuing certificates; and it 
would be good for the schools because the standard of teachers 
would be raised. It is a fact that the standard of grading is so 
low in some counties that there is a large surplus of teachers. This 
brings on an unseemly scramble for schools, if not worse. The plan 
I have suggested is in use in West Virginia, Indiana, Tennessee and 
many other states, and it has always resulted in good to the schools. 
In one state, after the ‘‘readers’’ were paid for grading the papers 
on a per diem basis, several thousand dollars were turned into the 
school fund. I am sure that some such saving could be made in 
this State in the same way, and if I am correct in this opinion the 
money so saved could be well used in helping out the weaker coun- 
ties with their institutes. 


Again, if all certificates are made State certificates, it should 
be the duty of the State Board of Education to regulate the com- 
parative values of all certificates, which should be uniform thorough- 
out the State. What I mean is this: granting, for example, that the 
State certificate, good for eight years, issued upon an examination, 
and the Elementary Normal Certificate are to be rated together, 
then and in that event, the State certificate, the Elementary Normal 
Certificate and the Elementary University Certificate should mean the 
same thing, that teachers holding such certificates should possess 
practically the same qualifications and receive practically the same 
salaries. So long as we have certificates issued by different authori- 
ties the State Board of Education should have power to see to it 
that all these different authorities conform to standards fixed and 
controlled by that board. Afterwards, if it be found by sufficient 
experience that it is impracticable and impossible to maintain a 
triple standard of qualifications at par, I reeommend that Kentucky 
go to the ‘“‘gold standard’’ of qualifications by putting the power 
to grant certificates to teach in the State schools, paid for by the 
State’s money, for the benefit of the State’s children, exclusively 
into the hands of the State’s direct and disinterested agent, the 
State Board of Education. 


7. State Board of Education.—At present the State Board of. 
Education is composed of the State Superintendent, ex-officio 
Chairman, the Attorney Geenral, and the Secretary of State. A 
favorite theme of Kentucky school people has been a State Board 
of Education of larger powers. The Kentucky Educational Associa- 
tion of 1913 made the following declaration: ‘‘That a State Board 
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of Education composed of eleven members, four of whom shall be 
laymen, should be created at once.’’ There is no question that the 
most thoughtful school men and women of the State are desirous of 
such a board. In considering a State Board of Education, there are 
two matters to think of. First: The composition of the board. See- 
ond: The powers of the board. 

In regard to the composition of the board I have no recom- 
mendations of a strongly affirmative nature to make. I do desire, 
however, to make some suggestions, rather of a negative kind. 
First: There should not be any ex-officio members of the board 
except the members of the board at present, that is, the State Super- 
intendent, the Attorney General and the Secretary of State. Sec- 
ond: No institution should -have a representative upon this board 
unless the institution of which he is a member is to some extent at 
_ least under the control of the board. Third. The representatives 
of the rural schools should equal the other members of the board in 
ability and surpass them in number. Fourth: Some members of 
this board should be good business men, or rather non-school men, 
but the majority of the board should be professional. This board 
should be appointed by the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, a constitutional officer and the official head of the schools of 
Kentucky, which is the biggest business of the State. This board 
should have certain powers fixed by law and large discretionary 
powers. The purpose of said board should be to aid the superin- 
tendent in the administration of the school system to the end that 
it be made more efficient. 

8. The State Superintendency.—A recent mecting of the Ken- 
ucky Educational Association passed a resolution ‘‘that the Legis- 
lature be requested to submit an amendment to the Constitution - 
permitting the State Superintendent of Public Instruction to be ap- 
pointed or elected for a term of years with power to sueceed him- 
self.’’ Under the laws and the Constitution of the State of Ken- 
tucky, the State Superintendency is a constitutional office with a 
term of four years. It became a constitutional office with the Con- 
stitution of 1850. Under that Constitution the State Superintendent 
could succeed himself, but according to the last Constitution he has 
been made ineligible to succeed himself. Several questions present 
themselves in considering this resolution of the Kentucky Eduea- 
tional Association. The all important thing to consider is whether 
or not such a change in the Constitution and in the laws of the 
State would enable us to secure more competent men and a more 
. continuous policy. I am of the opinion that if the State Superin- 
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tendent could succeed himself, that the rule would be that stronger 
and more capable men would likely seek the office in the best part 
of their professional lives. As it is, it is not likely that the best 
man would interrupt a successful career to accept a position in 
which there is no future no matter how successful or how capable 
he may be. 


Reason- and experience both teach us that candidates for this 
office are either young men looking forward to another sort of 
career and desiring the State Superintendency as a kind of stepping 
stone, or by older men desiring the Superintendency as a kind of 
honorable closing of a career. It seems to me that we want an 
office that would be attractive to the best school men during the 
best part of their professional lives. Again, the superintendent 
ought to succeed himself if he has been successful and capable and 
honest in order that a progressive, persistent policy may be ear- 
ried on. It is doubtful if any other great business could be carried 
on with the highest success if it changed its head automatically 
every four years. During a term of four years a superintendent has 
opportunity only to prepare himself for the highest usefulness, and 
it seems foolish for the people to tie their own hands and deprive 
themselves of the services of the best trained men just at the time 
that they are most valuable, unless there is some overwhelming 
reason for such a procedure. The history of this office proves that 
no such overwhelming reason exists. The superintendent was per- 
mitted to succeed himself from 1838-1895 and not one single evil 
resulted from it. As said before, the constitutional convention that 
framed our present Constitution, just after a great defalcation in 
the Treasurer’s office, without reason, classed the State Superin- 
tendency with offices that have vast political power and patronage 
and made the superintendent ineligible to succeed himself. The 
State Superintendent has neither dangerous power nor patronage. 
His patronage extends to appointing two state examiners who are 
paid by fees, which hardly pay expenses; to the appointment of a 
chief clerk at $1,500 a year; a first clerk at $1,000; a second clerk 
at $800; two inspectors at $1,000 a year each; a few stenographers, 
and additional clerks as needed up to $2,000 a year. Surely this 
patronage would not go far in securing a second term if the 
superintendent had been unfaithful and incompetent in his first 
term. 

The State Superintendent has no political power to make him 
dangerous. He is the guardian of the school fund, but he cannot 
divert one dollar to any use except as the law directs. He can only 
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see to it that no one else meddles with this fund. I am fairly well 
acquainted with the powers of the State Superintendent and I can 
not think of one that he can use to secure his re-election. Of course, ~ 
if he were a vicious man he might make a decision once in a while 
for such reason, but usually his decisions affect local and neighbor- 
hood quarrels and such decisions usually hurt him more than they 
help him. The chief duties of the State Superintendent are to secure 
needed legislation, to administer the office according to law and to 
stimulate all factors in the system, that is, legislation, administration, 
stimulation. His powers are rather personal and persuasive than 
arbitrary and compelling. Possibly and probably, a_ successful 
administration would give the superintendent an advantage, even 
a great advantage, over a new and untried man in a race for this 
office, but this is exactly what ought to be done. This fact might 
be hard on the aspirant for the office, but certainly good for the 
State. But someone may ask, cannot the superintendent build up a 
machine? How? Without patronage? Through the trustees? They 
change nearly every year. His only advantage is a mailing list 
which is open to everybody. In view of all these facts I am con- 
vinced that the best interests of the schools would be served if the 
State Superintendent could succeed himself, without limit by law. 

A number of very earnest school people are of the opinion that 
the State Superintendent should cease to be a constitutional officer, 
become a legislative one, and possibly that he should be elected by 
a board of education. It is my opinion, based upon considerable ex- 
perience and thought, that the best interests of the schools of this 
State require that the State Superintendency remain as a great con- 
stitutional office and that this office be built up in dignity and im- 
portance through the years to come. A little history at this point 
may be worth while. From 1838 to 1850 it was an appointive office 
and the results were not good. I believe in listening to the voice of 
experience. I know no way of judging the future but by the past. 
Hear the words of Supt. R. J. Breckenridge, the father of the com- 
mon school system, as he discusses this great office: 

‘‘The office of Superintendent of Public Instruction was created 
by law as soon as this State embarked seriously in the grand effort 
to diffuse universally the blessing of general education; and it is 
not too much to say that whatever has been practically accomplished 
by the State in that enterprise is to be traced first or last to the 
existence of that office, and to the labors of those who, during the 
last fifteen years, have filled it. Still during almost the entire 
period which preceded the adoption of a new Constitution, attacks. 
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were made upon the existence of the office itself, or upon its dignity 
and efficiency ; and almost every recent session of the Legislature 
witnessed attempts to degrade the office or to abolish it upon the 
part of those who selected this as at onee the safest and most 
effectual method of waging war upon the common school system 

‘itself. By the second section of the eleventh article of the Consti- 
tution of 1850 this office is made CONSTITUTIONAL AND PER- 
_MANENT, and is to be filled by election, by the qualified voters of 
the Commonwealth every fourth year. Henceforward, he who shall 
fill it will do so as a representative of the entire people of Ken- 
tucky, called by the voice of a great Commonwealth to discharge a 
ereat constitutional trust, touching the very greatest interests of 
the people.’’ Again he says: ‘‘The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction is not the clerk of the Board of Education, but is the head 
of one of the most difficult and important enterprises ever under- 
taken by the State.’’ 

I would not be understood, in making these quotations from 
Supt. Breckenridge, to mean that I am of the opinion that those 
good people who desire to change the State Superintendency from 
a great constitutional office to a legislative one, subjected to all the 
exigencies of legislative control, are unfriendly to the common 
school system itself. On the contrary, I am convinced of their 
friendliness and patriotism. But, I canont help doubting their wis- 
dom and conelusions. In studying this question let it be remembered 
that it is not safe to reason from the experiences of other States, 
unless two things can be shown; namely, that the school systems 
of the States compared to our State are the same in principles as 
ours and that the results in those States are better than ours. Nor is 
it safe to reason from the experiences of any other businesses to 
the State Superintendency unless it can be shown that the two busi- 
nesses are alike in their administration—to use a pedagogic ex- 
pression, psycologically alike—and that the relations of the respec- 
tive heads to the businesses are the same. What I mean is, that 
you cannot reason from the president of a bank or a railroad 
where those in control have absolute power to compel their subor- 
dinates, to a State Superintendent who. must work largely by 
persuasion through thousands of people whom he has never seen, 
and over whom he has no arbitrary control. It proves nothing to’ 
say that the State Superintendency in New Jersey is an appointive 
office, and, therefore, New Jersey has better schools than Kentucky, 
unless it can be shown that the fundamental principles of the two 
systems are the same, that the relations of the heads of the system 
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are the same, and that the superior results are traceable to the 
method of appointing the State Superintendent of that State. We 
must not forget either, that a school system is like ‘‘three in a bed,”’ 
‘“when one spoons, all must spoon.’’ Or, it is a mosiae of selected 
ideas or principles, to change one of which makes it necessary to 
change more. or less all of them. 


We must not forget that the school system of Kentueky has 
been built up largely around the central idea of a State Superin- 
tendency as a constitutional office. Many laws would have been dif- 
ferent, many parts of this system would have been different, but 
for this one central fact. One example will illustrate my idea. If 
the superintendency were an office filled by the election of a board, 
of which the presidents of the two Normal schools should be mem- 
bers, the State Superintendent would never have been a member . 
of the Board of Regents which elects these presidents and fixes their 
salaries. 


I am willing to admit that some States whose superintendents 
are appointed by the Governor, have great school systems. I have 
no doubt that a great school system could be built up around a 
State Superintendent elected by a State Board of Education created 
for that purpose. There are great school systems whose State 
Superintendents are elected by the people. What I claim is that 
the value of a school system is not determined in practice by any 
of the methods of electing the superintendent. Every State has de- 
termined upon its own plan of electing its superintendent and then 
adjusted every part of its system so that they will be in harmony 
with this idea. We could have a great school system in this State 
and elect our State Superintendent in any way that has been found 
good in the various states, provided that every part of the system 
was adjusted to every other part of it. What I am claiming is that 
the school systems of the states which have superintendents elected 
by the people are just as good systems as those of states which have 
elected their superintendents other ways. In this State, I repeat, 
we have built up our system around the idea of a State Superin- 

tendent as a Constitutional officer and I see no reason why we 
should change this matter unless we are willing to reorganize the 
system from top to bottom. It takes a long time for millions of 
people to become acquainted with any kind of a school system and 
to become favorable to it. For seventy-five years we have slowly 
and carefully built up a system in Kentucky that seems to suit the 
Kentucky people, and J, for one, am opposed to tearing down what 
we have done and substituting for it some other system created 
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by some other people. Education is education everywhere. Men 
are men everywhere. The Kentucky voters are men and they will 
build up their own system. 


Permit me to say in this connection that a great deal of gratui- 
tous criticism has been heaped upon the Kentucky school system 
and the education of the people in Kentucky by people not 
thoroughly well posted always as to facts. To declare that the Ken- 
tucky school system is a failure is to declare that Kentucky people 
are failures, because they are largely the product of that system. 
It is better not to know so much about our school system as to 
know and tell so many things that are not true. 


I repeat again, I am opposed to changing the method of electing 
the State Superintendent because it sets aside a system that has 
erown up slowly in our State, a system that has come about through 
making many mistakes and correcting them, a system that is now 
rapidly coming into popular favor, and which is beginning to bear 
abundant fruit, and substitute for it, an imported system of half 
baked ideas, unsuited to the characters of our people, to their 
prejudices, if you please, and embarks us again for decades to 
come, upon an uncharted sea of experiment. I am opposed to this 
change because the school fund is a constitutional fund and we 
need a great constitutional officer to guard it. It cannot be re- 
peated too often that it is the business of the State Superintendent 
to guard the integrity of the school fund, to see that it gets all that 
belongs to it, that it gets it on time, that none of said fund be di- 
verted to any other purpose at any time, that the teacher shall be 
paid on time, and that said fund ghall not be lessened by the needs 
of other departments of government. Therefore, I am opposed to 
placing he election or the salary of the Superintendent in the hands 
of any man or set of men, who are or may become, directly or in- 
directly, interested in diverting any part of*the State fund to any 
other purpose, educative or otherwise. 

Let me again insist that there is a fundamental and eternal dif- 
ference between Statés which have,big state funds and those that 
support the schools by local taxation. Now if we want to change our 


whole system, I repeat, that is quite another matter. The most im- 


portant duty of the State Superintendent I insist, as all history 
and experience have shown, is to keep inviolate the school fund. 
If anyone doubts this, let him hear Gov. Helm declare that the in- 
terest on the school fund is a debt the State owes itself and there- 
fore not a debt of honor; let him witness the burning of the school 
bonds, at that time the only evidence of the debt of the sinking 
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fund to the school fund; let him put his hand even today, upon 
the bonds themselves, that evidence the debt of the sinking fund 
to the school fund; let him become acquainted with the times the 
teachers have gone without their money and shaved their claims 
because school funds have been temporarily diverted to the needs 
of the general fund. I say, let him who would advocate a change 
in the method of electing our State Superintendent post himself 
upon the history of this system and find out for himself the need 
for a constitutional officer to look after the school fund and its dis- 
tribution. 


The question sometimes arises as to which would be the better 
in our State for the State Superintendent to be elected by the people 
themselves or elected by a board of education. It is my opinion 
that the same reasons that exist for keeping the office a constitu- 
tional one apply if the superintendency were only a legislative 
office. I am of the opinion that an officer elected by the people, can 
and will perform the duties now incumbent upon our State Super- 
intendent better than an officer elected in any other way.. If his 
duties were different, if his powers were different, if he were a 
professional officer, the case would be different, or at least might 
be different. 


The work of the school system is to educate a citizenship, and 
I fail to see how we will improve the citizenship by depriving the 
citizens of the duties of citizenship. I believe with Macaulay that 
‘‘the cure for freedom, is freedom.’’ It is more important for the 
people to learn to govern themselves than that a single generation 
be well governed. I am opposed to sacrificing a glorious tomorrow 
for an aureate today. I believe that the people can be and should 
be trusted with electing the State Superintendent. 

9. Improvement in the Office of State Superintendent of Pub- 
lie Instruction. The Work in the office of the State Superintendent 
is Increasing enormously from year to year. With the growing in- 
terest in education in the State, come requests for all sorts of advice 
and information. The State of Kentucky, as a State, is spending 
about $4,000,000 a year for education. There ought to be some one, 
some capable assistant to have charge of the subject of statistics. 
This statistician should show the income of the school fund, and ths 
outlay of it; he should show where the State secures every dollar; 
he should do all these things and, besides, he should keep the State 
continuously informed along these lines. 

Another thing that needs the attention of a specialist is a State 
School Architect whose business it should be to know all about 
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school architecture, to submit plans and specifications to all super- 
intendents, trustees and boards of education upon request, and to 
examine all plans for school buildings submitted to him and to 
make suggestions for their change and improvement. This would 
save the counties a great deal of money now expended on such 
plans; it would save boards of education from making mistakes 
costly to correct, or never corrected, and it would be in the interest 
of the health of the children. In this connection I desire to sug- 
gest that the Common School Law should set forth specifically the 
requirements for a school building before it can be accepted as such. 
It should describe the lighting, heating, seating, blackboards, water 
supply, ete. This is done in many other States with most gratifying 
results. 


The school improvement leagues and parent-teacher associa- 
tions in this State have done and are doing good work. During the 
last year of my predecessor’s administration and the first year of 
mine, there was a State worker in the field in the interest of school 
improvement leagues. This worker was Mrs. Charles P. Weaver, of 
Louisville, of whose work most excellent reports came to my office. 
Her salary was paid by the Federation of Women’s Clubs of Ken- 
tucky and the Southern Education Board. The Southern Board has 
gone out of existence and the Federation has withdrawn its appro- 
priation, which was made, as I understand, for the purpose of 
demonstrating the value of such work. As a direct result of Mrs. 
Weaver’s work many leagues were formed; many school houses 
and grounds were improved and beautified; and some school houses 
built. I have not at hand such data as would enable me to describe 
in detail this good work; but I know enough of it to know that it 
resulted in great good, and many times repaid the expense. I sug- 
gest that the General Assembly carefully consider the establishment 
of this work again as a desk in the Department of Education. 

The action of the General Assembly in 1912, in creating the 
Bureau of Inspection and making the State Superintendent the 
Chief inspector with two assistants and adding $2,000 for office help, 
in effect repealed the titles of the former assistants in the Depart- 
ment of Education, namely, chief clerk, first clerk and second clerk, 
and made it necessary to unite the duties of chief clerk with that of 
inspector in one official in order to secure the type of officers needed 
for the work. The law making the State Superintendent Chief In- 
spector made it necessary for him to be absent from the office 
at least half his time: and this in turn made it necessary to have 
some one in the office capable of acting as superintendent in his 
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absence. The problem, as I have just remarked, was solved tempor- 
arily by uniting the duties of chief clerk and field inspector in one 
man under the title of Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. The plan of the work hag been for the State Superintendent 
to be in his office when his assistant was in the field attending ta 
his duties as inspector; and, when the superintendent was in the 
field attending to his duties as chief inspector, the assistant superin- 
tendent was in the office attending to the duties of the chief clerk 
and the State Superintendent both. By this plan, which was the ~ 
best possible under the circumstances, and which was endorsed as 
strictly legal by the Attorney General, the work in the office and 
in the field have both been taken care of with promptness. The 
work, however, is too great for any two men to do. Therefore, I 
recommend that the General Assembly create the office of Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction with a salary of $3,000 at- 
tached to it. This does not mean to do away with the position of 
chief clerk, as the work in the Department of Education is growing 
enormously. Since the duties of the State Superintendent in this 
State are largely legislative, administrative, and of a business na- ~ 
ture, and to only a small degree professional, I suggest that the 
assistant superintendent’s duties should be made largely profes- 
sional. Therefore, he should be a school man of the highest train- | 
ing, and the Stent insesae should have power to appoint him 
without regard to residence or citizenship. 


The preceding statements are not to be understood as meaning 
that the State Superintendent himself should not or may not be a 
professional man. On the contrary, he should be one of the ablest 
school men in the State with the widest experience and most accu- 
rate knowledge of actual conditions all over the State. He should 
know schools and the State; the assistant superintendent should be 
a specialist in school matters, but he does not need the kind of 
knowledge absolutely necessary to the State Superintendent if he 
administers the law well all over the State. _ 

The Bureau of Supervision. —At this point I will mention the 
work of the bureau of supervision. This bureau has been in existence 
for the past five years. It consists of Prof. McHenry Rhoads, who 
is known as ‘‘Supervisor of High Schools,’’ and Professors T. J. 
Coates and F. C. Button, who are known as ‘‘Supervisors of Rural 
Schools.’’ These school errors do not cost the State of Kentucky 
one cent for salary or expenses. All their salaries are paid by the 
General Education Board of New York; the expenses of the ‘‘rural 
zup*.visors’’ are paid by the same board, but the expenses of the 
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supervisor of high schools are paid by the State University. The 
same kinds of workers are supported in the other southern and in 
some northern states. They work entirely under the directions of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. They are instru- 
ments in his hands to carry out his policies. They are appointed 
during good behavior in order that the State Superintendent may 
have at his command all the time expert information and advice in 
regard to the high schools and the rural schools. 

The ‘‘supervisors’’ spend'on an average about one day in the 
week in the office; the rest of the time they are in the field. In the 
office, it is the duty of the high school supervisor to prepare the 
Course of Study for high schools, and to give expert advice to all 
inquirers concerning high schools. The work of preparing the 
Elementary State Course of Study and other bulletins of a rural 
nature is placed in the hands of the rural supervisors in the office. 
In the field, it is the duty of these men to go where the Superin- 
tendent sends them, to perform such duties as he may assign them, 
and to make such reports as he may require. In professional matters 
these men are the field eyes and hands of the State Superintendent. 
They have nothing whatever to do with political matters or matters 
of routine administration. Their sole duty is to help the State Super- 
intendent improve the rural and high schools. 

It is only fair to say that each of these gentlemen has per- 
formed every duty placed in his hands faithfully and intelligently. 
Much of the success of the past two administrations has been due to 
their untiring zeal, their singleness of purpose, and their efficiency. 

There is an additional matter of which I will speak in this con- 
nection. All matters pertaining exclusively to the colored schools 
are placed in the hands of Professor Button. A number of counties, 
namely: Christian, Todd, Trigg, Daviess, Henderson, Fayette, Boyle, 


_ Clark, Montgomery and Bourbon, are supporting colored workers 


in their negro schools. These workers look after the industrial work 
of the schools and assist in improving the home conditions of the 
colored people. In addition to these county workers there are two 
State workers, one in central and eastern, and the other in western 
Kentucky, who do the same kind of work as the county workers and 
look after the county work. The salaries of the county workers are 
paid by the counties in part, and in part they are paid by the Gen- 
eral Education Board and the Jeanes Foundation. Their expenses 
are paid by the colored people themselves, by the counties and by 
the same boards. The State workers are paid in the same way. In 
addition to this work the Slater Fund supports in part a county 
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training school for colored teachers in Bourbon County. The Gen- 
eral Education Board pays its part in these activities through Pro- 
fessor Button, while the other boards make their contributions di- 
rectly to the county and city authorities. In all, about $7,000 a 
year are paid to these colored workers by outside agencies and 
about $2,000 by the counties. It is a noble work and is doing: much 
good for the colored people. 

10. Independent Graded Schools.—In my previous report, 
pages 21 and 22, I discussed the subject of independent graded 
schools, pointing out some of the evils attending their organization 
and recommending certain laws for their improvement. I desire to 
refer the reader to that report. 

The Legislature of 1914 made certain valuable additions to 
the laws affecting these schools, namely, an amendment that enables 
such schools to have high schools; another to enable a graded dis- 


trict to extend or decrease boundaries; another permitting the 


county superintendent to withhold funds from such schools until 
proper reports are made; another to enable certain districts to in- 
crease their tax rate to 50 cents on the dollar; and yet another 
authorizing the establishment of graded schools out of parts of two 
counties. The same Legislature passed a law authorizing the estab- 
lishment of consolidated schools from the territory of an independ- 
ent graded district and other territory. These laws and amendments 
are in the right direction. 

There is one thing about independent graded ‘schools that I 
believe to be fundamentally wrong, and that is the power under 
the law of such districts to separate themselves financially from the 
rest of the county. I believe that the county, except the classified 
cities possibly, should be the unit of taxation; that the county tax 
should be levied upon the entire county, including the graded dis- 


tricts and the rest of the county. If the graded district desires to 


levy an additional tax for local purposes, that is all right; but I 
do not believe that such a district has any more right to separate 
itself from the county and use all the taxes it pays for itself, 
than a county has to separate itself from the State and use all its 
money for itself. It is contrary to public policy and a harm to 
the school system as a whole. Every county has to pay the 2614 
cent State tax for schools which is distributed per capita among the 
counties; the same rule should apply to districts. Again, I believe 
it one for a district to receive all the taxes on a railroad that 
happens to pass through its boundaries, unless such tax is over and 
above the regular county tax. A map of the independent graded 
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schools in this State makes a pretty good outline for a railroad map, 
showing that such districts depend largely upon railroad taxes for 
their support. 

11. School Laws Should Be Codified—There is much com- 
plaint among lawyers and others in regard to the school laws. 
These laws are a growth. They have been enacted by successive 
Legislatures which did not always know of the existence of other 
laws. The result is, that in many places the school laws are obscure 
or contradictory. It would be a good idea if the Legislature would 
empower the State Superintendent to select a capable lawyer to 
codify all the school laws of the State, making them as simple and 


as easy to be understood as possible, and report to the next Gen- 


eral Assembly for ratification of his work. 


12. Former Report.—In my former report I discussed the 
question of agriculture in rural schools, teachers’ reading circle 
work, and the Kentucky Educational Association. In this report I 
desire to renew my recommendations as to agriculture in rural 
schools and the teachers’ reading circle work. These are two mat- 
ters which deserve well at the hands of the General Assembly, and 
I hope that steps will be taken toward making agriculture, and 
also for making teachers’ reading circle work, more effective in this 


State. 


13. The Text Book Law.—The General Assembly of 1914 
created a Text Book Commission to be composed of the following 
members: The Governor, who is ex-officio chairman of said com- 
mission, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, who is ex-officio 
secretary, one member of the faculty of each of the State Normal 
Schools and one member of the faculty of the State University, and 
one educator of high qualification, actually engaged in educational 
work from each of the Appellate Court districts. All the members, 
except the two ex-officio members, were to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor in the month of April in the year 1914, and every four years 
thereafter. Said members were to serve for a term of four years 
from and after their appointment and any vacancies in said com- 
mission were to be filled in the same manner as the original member- 
ship. 

This commission was appointed by the Governor, and during 
the months of May and June made adoptions of text books for the 
entire State, such adoptions to last for a term of five years. It can 
be said with truth that the text books, as a whole, adopted by this 
commission are good, better and more up-to-date than the books 
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they displaced. Taken as a whole adoption they are cheaper than 
the previous adoption. 


In this connection I desire to call the attention of the General 
Assembly to the question of free text books. I am of the opinion 
that it is neither wise for a State to slavishly follow the example 
of any other State, or to ignore the teachings of experience as found 
in other States. It is a fact that many commonwealths in this 
Union have deemed it wise to provide the children thereof with free 
text books. If this great American Republic has any particular 
meaning different from that of other nations that have been and 
are, it is that it is a land of opportunity. It is a country in which 
each individual has a right to develop his own life in his own way. 
It is impossible to do this without education, and hence we have the 
great public school system which is intended to give every child, . 
from the richest to the poorest, an opportunity for such education 
as he may be capable of receiving. It is impossible for the pupils 
to secure the good that they should from the schools without good 
and suitable text books. It is a known fact that many parents are 
unable to supply their children with food, clothing and text books 
sufficient to attend school. The laws have recognized this fact and 
provided that the county judge in each county may expend one 
hundred dollars per year for the purchase of text books for indi- 
gent children, but many parents who are poor are, nevertheless, 
proud, and refuse to accept text books under these conditions and 
they keep their children at home for one excuse or another rather 
than to be ealled paupers. Under these conditions, as I have said 
before, it has been deemed wise by many of the States to provide 
the children with free text books. This is certainly in the interest 
of better teaching. If any number of teachers are asked as to what 
is the greatest draw-back in their schools a majority of them will 
answer, poor attendance. If they are pressed for the second great- 
est draw-back they will answer that the difficulty in securing text 
books and other school material from the parents is the second. In 
view of these facts it is certainly in the interest of the best organi- 
zation of the school to adopt some method of furnishing the chil- 
dren books so that the classes may not be disorganized by such 
exasperating delays. I call the attention of the General Assembly 
to these facts which may be easy to verify in order that it may 
take such steps as in its wisdom may seem good. 

14. Consolidated Schools.—It is gratifying to report that the 
sentiment in favor of consolidated schools in this State is slowly © 
but surely growing. Among people who have taken the trouble to 
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consider the matter at all there is little doubt that the consolidated 
system is the system of the future. The two greatest draw-backs 
to the movement at present are the condition of the roads and the 
added expense. A little history at this point may be instructive. 
When the public school system was established in 1838 it was not 
a free school system. The State was laid off into districts for school 
purposes and these districts each received a small sum of money 
as State aid on condition that they would receive all the children 
who could pay the tuition fees. As these districts had to build their 
own school houses and largely pay their own teachers, they were 
made as large as possible. Later on, about 1869, the people of the 
State voted a twenty cent tax to pay the teachers of the State; the 
schools had been made free schools in 1850. From the time the State 
began to furnish practically all the money used in paying teachers, 
local taxation for school purposes, especially the payment of teach- 
ers, began to die out. The districts began to grow smaller. Every 
man wanted a school house as close to his own home as possible, 
in order that his little ones might attend the school as much as 
possible. As a result of these conditions, the districts in the State of 
Kentucky have grown smaller and smaller, so that, notwithstanding 
the enlarged per capita, the purchasing value of the teacher’s sal- 
ary is not much greater than it was a quarter of a century ago. 
While the districts have been growing smaller and smaller from 
year to year, the curriculum of the schools has grown larger and 
larger so that at the present time the districts are so small -and the 
consequent salary so small that it is difficult for the average dis- 
trict to secure and to keep a teacher Pome to do the work now 
required of the schools. 

The problem of improving the country schools is the problem 
of securing better teaching and more of it, and this problem, it 
seems, is difficult to solve with the schools organized as at present. 
Dr. Fairchild, of the National Education Association, recently de- 
elared before the teachers of the United States that me rural school 
was the one laggard in the educational procession. Dr. Cubberley, 
as able an exponent of rural school conditions as any man in 
Ameriea, declares that the rural school of today is relatively far- 
ther behind the city schools and the schools in large towns than 
they were 30 years ago. The greatest defect probably, in the rural 
school with one teacher, is the large number of grades, making it 
necessary to have more classes than one teacher can handle suc- 
cessfully, thereby reducing both the quality and the quantity of | 
the teaching received by the children. Practically all rural teachers 
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recognize and deplore these conditions. The problem is, what to 
do about it. The best solution so far found for such conditions as 
these is the consolidated school; and it would be wise if the General 
Assembly could, and would, take some steps to stimulate the 
growth of these superior schools. It is a well known fact by stu- 
dents of school problems that consolidated schools, or any other 
improved system of schools, is of very slow growth when left to 
local initiative. It is also true that such institutions grow with 
amazing rapidity when the State or the county stimulates them 
with special aid. As an example of this fact, last year, in the State 


of Minnesota, under a system of State aid, there were established 


fifty consolidated schools; in the previous eleven years, without 
State aid, there had been established nine. In a few counties in our 
own State the movement seems to be taking hold. Mason county 
has a number of good consolidated schools. Jefferson, Fayette, 
Warren, Madison and Garrard also have established some good 
schools of this kind, but, on the whole, the spread of the movement 
is very slow and unsatisfactory in our State for the reasons men- 
tioned above. I shall not, in this report, enter upon a discussion 
of the merits of the consolidated school since its advantages are 
well known, and admitted by those who take the trouble to in- 
vestigate the matter. This department has issued a bulletin on 
consolidation which explains the advantages of the system and the 
method of establishing it. I hope, earnestly hope, that the Legis- 
lature will devise some plan of accelerating this important move- 
ment in Kentucky. 

15. The Child Labor Law.—The General Assembly of 1914 
passed some very important amendments to the Child Labor Law. 
I desire to call the attention of the present General Assembly to 
the fact that there are children in the rural districts who probably 
need the protection of such laws as much as children in the cities 


need them. There is no question that in some sections of this State _ 


that children in the country are put to work too young upon kinds 
of work too heavy for them. I shall not enter into a discussion of 
why this is true. It is a fact, known and read of all men, whose 
eyes are open to actual conditions. The State of Kentucky is inter- 
ested in a future citizenship with sound minds in sound bodies. The 
work of children when too young, upon work too heavy for them, 
stunts their bodies and dwarfs their minds, and, if it be possible, 
some way should be found for protecting these helpless innocents. 


At present the administration of the Child Labor Law is in the 


Department of the Commissioner of Agriculture. It seems to me 


a 
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that, since the Department of Education is the department that 
has charge of the education of children, that it should have charge 
of the administration of the. Child Labor Law, which is intended 
for the protection of children. It is a fact that the greatest obstacle 
to the enforcement of the compulsory education law is the fact 
that children are required to work at home while the schools are 
in session. 


Commissioner Claxton, of the Bureau of Education at Washing- 
ton, in a recent report says that the person who can read is worth 
$100 a year more to the community as a worker than the illiterate. 
Other figures show that the child who stays in school until eighteen 
years of age adds to his life’s earnings $25 for every day spent in 
school after the age of fourteen years. Now, the greatest foe of the 
school is child labor which tempts the short-sighted child and parent 
with temporary gain. This is so well understood that a bill will be 
introduced into Congress this winter forbidding the interstate ship- 
ment of child labor made goods. 


For eleven years the fourth Sunday in January has been ob- 
served as Child Labor Day by the churches, and on the Monday fol- 
lowing attention has been given to the subject by the schools. There- 
fore I recommend to all city and county superintendents in the State 
that appropriate exercises be held on that day in the interest of this 
movement for a longer childhood. The greatest wealth of any nation 
is its childhood, and if this wealth be squandered, the nation will 
become poor indeed. 

16. Local Taxation.—As was mentioned in a. previous para- 
graph, the method of supporting the schools of Kentucky during 
the first thirteen years of their existence was local taxation, but, 
when the schools were made free schools in 1850, local taxation 
began to die out and from that time to this it has been very un- 
popular in the State of Kentucky. Practically every State Superin- 
tendent, from Bullock down to the present time, have declared in 
favor of local taxation. It is a well known truth that people do 
not take the active personal interest in anything that is given them 
so much as in what they pay for. Of course, in the long run, the 
people pay for the schools. But, when all the money for the pay- 
ment of the teachers comes from the State it is received very much 
as a pension is received. It does not stimulate the people in the 
local district to help themselves. On the contrary, it has a tendency 
to destroy self-help. At present the State of Kentucky is furnishing 
a seven-months school at an average salary of about fifty dollars 
per month, making three hundred and fifty dollars per teacher 
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each year. This amount is too small to secure and retain competent 
teachers for the children. In view of this fact, every district in the 

tate of Kentucky ought to supplement the teachers’ salaries by 
local taxation. It is nonsense to say that any district is too poor 
to do this. In some States the districts are required to vote a tax 
of a certain amount before they can receive any State money. 
Under our Constitution such a law as this cannot be passed, but 
there is no question that the principle is a pretty good one. More 
will be said in a later paragraph in connection with this subject. 


TENDENCIES. 


In the preceding paragraphs I have discussed many of the 
most important factors in the school system, and reported the 
growth of the schools. Also, I have made several suggestions for 
the improvement of the school system, as I see it. At this point 
I desire to call the attention of the General Assembly to certain ~ 
tendencies that exist in many of the States, and are beginning to 
exist in our own State. I do this, not with the idea of recommend- 
ing these changes, but with the purpose of acquainting the Gen- 
eral Assembly with the trend of public opmion in the whole coun- 
try, in order that any laws that may be proposed may be con- 
sidered in the light of these nation-wide movements. For, while it 
is true that each State can make its own séhool system to suit 
itself, it is also true that changes that are found good in some 
States always find admission into other States. 

17. County Boards of Education.—In the State of Kentucky 
the county board of education is elected as follows: The trustees 
of an educational division constitute the division board of educa- 
tion. These sub-district trustees are elected by the districts which 
they represent. The division boards elect a chairman, and the 
chairmen of the various division boards constitute the county 
board. This system of securing the county boards in this State has 
been pretty severely criticized by certain students of educational 
problems of wide experience. These students of school problems 
contend that the county boards of education should be elected from 
the counties at large, regardless of districts or educational di- 
visions, Just as the city boards of education are elected in cities 
like Louisville. They contend that these county boards, once 
elected by the people, should then appoint or elect one trustee in 
each sub-district to look after the local needs of the school and to 
recommend the teachers to the county board of education. Under 
this system the teachers would be elected by the county board of 
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education itself. There are many thinkers in this State who are 
of the opinion that the division board of education is a useless 
appendage of the school system. They think that the county 
board of education could ratify the recommendation of the local 
trustee as well as the division board and that it would make the 
system much simpler, and that the work would be better done. 
There is no question that the one-trustee system, as at present 
administered, is very unsatisfactory, in certain parts of this State. 
This is a matter that should receive the most careful eon by 
a committee of the General Assembly. 


18. The County the Unit of Taxation and Administration.— 
In the States of Florida and Louisiana, there is no distinction be- 
tween county schools and city schools. The county or the parish 
is the unit for school purposes, as it is for other purposes. One 
superintendent and one board of education have charge of all the 
schools in the county. Many of the ablest writers on educational 
matters refer to this arrangement as ideal. 


In our own State, the unit of school organization was the 
local district at first, notwithstanding the county was the unit for 
everything else. Under this system each district was a unit to 
itself, and thus the city system grew up independent of the rest 
of the districts. In 1908 the local district system was abolished 
and the county outside of the cities and independent graded dis- 
tricts was made the unit of school organization. Thus we have 
oftentimes three kinds of units in a single county: The County, the 
City, and the Independent Graded District. 

It is now coming to pass that students of school problems are 
coming to the conclusion that the county should be the unit of 
taxation for school purposes, and that all funds thus raised should 
be distributed among the different kinds of districts in proportion 
to the number of educable children in the various districts. These 
people claim that the cities ought not to separate themselves from 
the county in financial matters even if it retain its own local ad- 
ministration. They argue that if education is a paying investment, 
it would be economic wisdom on the part of the city to help out 
the county since the city must get its raw material and many of 
its future citizens from the county. They say further that it is 
the country that gives much of the value to city property, to fran- 
chises, railroad terminals, etc., and that the cities have no right in 
morals to enjoy all the advantages from taxing such things. 

This is a very important question, and one well worth the 
serious consideration of those in charge of financing our schools. 
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Education is the biggest business of the State and we should not 
cease our efforts to improve our school system until we have de- 
veloped the best possible system. If a custom exists it is some 
argument in its favor that it does exist, but it is not proof. I can 
imagine two foolish conditions: One that will never change; and 
one ever changing. The world is learning much by experience, 
and we should not be unwilling to consider changes in our finan- 
cial systems. 

To show how the leaders of educational thought think about 
these matters, I here include the report of the Financial Committee 
of the Kentucky Educational Association which was adopted by 
that body at its last meeting. It is well worth reading. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE KENTUCKY EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION UPON THE SUBJECT OF “HOW 
TO FINANCE A STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM.”’ 


Your Committee, appointed by the President at its last meet- 
ing, upon the above named subject, would beg leave to report the 
following: 

1. Education is the State’s biggest business. 

The wealth of a State is in direct ratio to its education. The 
State has a vital interest in the education of every child within its 
confines. The State is interested in him positively in order to make 
him a good, economical and efficient citizen. It is interested in him 
In a negative sense, to keep him from being a ae eitizen and 
thus becoming a ae ge on the State. 

2. The State’s Biggest Business Ought to be Soundly Financed, 
Keonomieally, Abundantly and Permanently. 

It ought to be financed economically in order that every dol- 
lar put into the business shall be transmuted into service, and thus 
become as light a charge as the vast business will permit. It 
ought to be abundantly financed in order that its efficiency may 
not be crippled. It is not wise for a State to be penny wise and 
pound foolish. It ought to put enough money into this great busi- 
ness to do the work well. Last, but not least, it should be financed 
permanently. The funds available for school purposes should not 
be one thing one year and another thing another year. But the 
fund should be permanently and progressively increased as the 
demands for education increase. 


“ * 
‘ 
Ma 
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3. The State School Fund.—The school fund should be ceol- 
lected from the State, the county and the local districts, the rate 
of taxation probably being about the same in each unit. However, 
the question of how great a tax rate should exist in the county and 
in the district is a matter that depends upon the relative wealth 
of those in it. 


The State fund ought to be collected from the wealth of the 
whole State, on an ad valorem basis, as it is in Kentucky at this 
time; and it ought to be distributed for specific purposes and ac- 
cording to correct, certain and fixed principles. 


The purposes of a State fund briefly stated are to equalize the 
burdens of education in the various counties of the State, and to 
offer as nearly as possible, equal opportunity for at least a common 
school education to every child in the State. In a State hike Ken- 
tucky a comparatively large State fund is a necessity, at least at 
this time. As the wealth of the State increases and becomes more 
generally distributed over the State, this necessity for a great 
State fund may grow less. The State fund must be large enough 
to insure at — a minimum school in every sub-district in the 
State. 

This State fund ought to be divided into at least three parts. 
At present the State fund is used for one purpose only, and that is, 
the payment of teachers, and this State fund is distributed among 
the counties upon the basis of the census enrollment of the pupil 
children in that county. The first division of this State fund should 
have for its purpose to guarantee a minimum school in every dis- 
trict in the State as aforesaid; and it should be distributed to the 
various counties unconditionally upon the single basis of attend- 
ance. At the present time, the State school fund is distributed to 
the counties unconditionally upon their census enrollment. There 
is nothing in this method of distribution to stimulate the county 
to build up a large attendance. It is a kind of pension to the 
counties, and, like all other pensions, it has a tendency to lessen the 
efforts of the county to build up an efficient school system. When 
this method of distributing the school funds was put into our laws 
just after the Constitution of 1850, the then Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Dr. Breckinridge, foresaw the ores of this 
method of distribution and said in one of his reports: ‘‘Nor is that 
principle good in itself. As a question on its naked merits, such a 
principle of distribution is evil and wrong. As a question con- 
nected with a system of eduéation, it is idle to ask simply, how 
many children are there? The true form of the question is, how 
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many children are there who can be induced to acquire an educa- 
tion? And then aid should be rendered on the latter, and not on 
the former basis. It is no doubt true that great efforts should be 
made, and the highest inducements held out to persuade all to 
agree to be educated, and when this point is actually reached, the 
two conflicting principles become identical. But, in reaching that 
point, one principle encourages the people to make efforts; the 
other gives them a bounty for their indifference and neglect. One 
principle bestows the public money equally on all those who use 
it right, while the other takes it from those who would use it 
aright to bestow it upon those who will not use it at all for the 
only object to which it can be lawfully applied. As a question of 
taxation, one principle asserts that money shall be taken by law, 
out of the pockets of one set of persons, according to their wealth, 
and put into the pockets of another set, according to their num- 
bers, upon a mere peradventure and without regard to any assured 
object, aim or end whatever; while the other principle asserts that 
for great, good, specific and attainable objects, men may be justly 
taxed, while they are allowed through their representatives, to see 
that the proceeds of their taxes do really accomplish the good that 
is promised.’’ | 

Dr. Cubberly, probably the foremost thinker upon the subject 
of distributing State funds, takes exactly the same position today 
that Dr. Breckenridge took 65 years ago. In quite a number of 
States that have a State fund, the said fund is distributed to the 
districts upon the basis of the attendance in the school the previous 
year. Some States make an attendance of 40 days a requisite, be- 
fore a child can be counted in attendance. As an example of the 
workings of the system in this State, we will cite the fact that the ~ 
public school attendance in one county in Kentucky last year aver-— 
aged 71% of its census, and in another county 29% of its census. 
A little calculating at this point will show that the State gave the 
county with 29% of its children in average attendance nearly three 
times as much for the education of its children as it did the other 
county for the education of its children, which is evidently not fair 
and just. 

Another part of this State fund, not necessarily a large part, 
should be put into the hands of an efficient State Board of Educa- 
tion, to be used for the purpose of stimulating the smaller units to 
tax themselves for certain purposes. Some of this should be used 
as special State aid in building up high schools, in introducing in- 
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dustrial subjects into the schools of the State, and for various other 
purposes in the line of building up an efficient school system. 

A third division of this fund should be used to take care of 
the State University and the State Normal schools except building 
and equipment, which ought to be taken care of out of the general 
expenditure fund or out of special appropriations by the State 
Legislature. It is evident that an uncertain matter like the putting 
up of buildings could not be taken care of out of the permanent 
funds without the crippling of these institutions. What we are 
trying to say is, that the entire school system, from the State Uni- 
versity to the smallest district school, should be supported, in part 
at least, out of the State school fund. Under existing circumstances, 
there is a tendency to arouse the hostility of those charged with 
the other division of the government when the school -institutions 
are taken care of out of the general expenditure fund, and this 
should be avoided. 


4. County School Funds.—There should be in every county 
in this State a county tax for school purposes of approximately the 
same rate as the State tax for school purposes. This tax ought to 
be collected on the wealth of the county as a whole, cities included, 
and distributed on a per capita basis of attendance for teaching, 
on the basis of need for building and equipment, and for the pur- 
pose of stimulating the smaller districts to help themselves, and as 
a special aid for special improvements. 7 

5. Local School Funds.—In every sub-district or consolidated 
district, there ought to be a local tax of approximately the same 
rate as the county tax. The purposes of this local taxation are, to 
encourage local interest in the schools, to secure county aid, to get 
better buildings, to pay local expenses, to supplement the salaries 
of teachers, and to do such other things as a live, local interest in 
a division would suggest. 

Upon this subject of local taxation, another State Superin- 
tendent, Supt: Richardson, said: ‘‘The immense impulse in behalf 
of popular education already communicated by the State. will be 
badly sustained and imperfectly directed if a corresponding force 
is not imparted by the people of every community in which a dis- 
trict school has been established. Individual as well as State aid 
ig demanded in order to secure the success of our common school 
system. If not so granted, then the chief end for which the system 
was established will be defeated; and, in many instances, revenue 
and not education will be the primary object in organizing dis- 
trict schools and reporting them to this department. The reasons 
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for this opinion are abundantly confirraed by the experience of 
other States, in some of which common schools were established 
by law long before the time when Kentucky dates her admission 
into the Union. Immense appropriations by the State in behalf of 
education had to be discontinued as utterly unequal to the accom- 
plishment of the great end in view; and necessity dictated that a 
system of instruction should be so modified as to provide that 
education should be conducted jointly, by the efforts of the State 
at large, and of the local communities.’’ 


Upon this question of local taxation and special State aid, 
practically every Superintendent from Bullock to Hamlett have 
expressed themselves in favor of local taxation. Not only is this 
true, but Dr. Cubberly, whom we have quoted before, and prac- 
tically all the writers upon the question of financing a school sys- 
tem, are agreed that local taxation is an absolutely necessary thing 
in order to have local interest and efficient schools. So much is 
this true that in several of the States, State aid is given only upon 
condition that local districts tax themselves sufficient to maintain a ~ 
school for a given length of time. We would not go so far as to 
make such a recommendation as this last one in our State, but we 
do believe that in the distribution of the county funds, that it 
should be done for the distinct purpose of encouraging the local 
districts to help themselves. The education of a county or a dis- 
trict is very much like the education of an individual—it must 
cost him something before he appreciates it. ? 

6. Taxing Districts.—Just as a county ought not to have the 
right to separate itself from the rest of the State for school pur- 
poses, and thus selfishly and short-sightedly spend all its money 
for itself, so no town or city or other taxing district ought to be 
permitted to separate itself from the rest of the county and spend 
all its funds for its own local needs. | : 

It is contrary to public policy to permit this to be done. Towns 
and cities draw their wealth, as a rule, from the rural communi- 
ties, and they are interested in the education of every child within 
their territory, and for this reason, if for no other higher one, the 
towns and cities should assist in building up good schools in the 
country. 


CONCLUSION. : 


Your committee has not deemed it wise to go into great detail 
upon this important question, but has satisfied itself with enunciat- 
ing certain fundamental principles. This committee is of the opin- 
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ion that the present president of the association should appoint 
another committee to work for another year upon this problem and 
report again at its next meeting. This committee should be made 
up of a representative from each of the four classes of cities, a 
representative of the independent graded districts, a representa- 
tive from the State University, one from the State Normal Schools, 
' together with an equal number of representatives of the county 
school system. The Superintendent of Public Instruction should be 
chairman ex-officio of this committee, whose duty it shall be to 
work out in detail an efficient, modern, up-to-date school system 
of finance for this State. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WPS ioiN Gs Chairman, 

L. N. TAYLOR, Member, 

T. J. COATES, Member, 
Committee. 


County Superintendents Should be Elected by County Board.— 
The last meeting of the Ashland Teachers’ Association in Frankfort 
took the broad ground that the county superintendent should be 

elected by the county board of education just as city superintend- 
ents are elected by city boards of education. The arguments in 
favor of such a change in the manner of electing our county super- 
intendents are something like the following: 

The kind of school system that any county has is largely de- 
termined by the kind of superintendent that the county has secured. 
County schools need as capable and efficient and as thoroughly 
trained superintendents as city schools need; and the country 
schools can never approximate the efficiency of the city schools 
until they have as expert supervision. In order to secure superin- 
tendents who are capable of doing this work the position of county 
superintendent must offer a career to men and women. In our 
State our system of county superintendencies does not offer a 
career to capable people, or a career to anybody. The county super- 
intendent is elected every four years by a direct vote of the 
people, at the same time, and on the same ballot, with other politi- 
eal officers. This system is about as bad from a professional point 
of view as human wisdom, or a lack of it, could devise. It makes 
a political office out of a professional one. The people are no more 
qualified to choose a school superintendent than they are to choose 
a health officer.. This is true in the first place because they have not 
the opportunity of meeting those who apply for the position of 
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county superintendent, and, even if they had, they are not so well 
qualified to pass on the qualifications of the superintendent as a 
board would be. Under this system the man seeks the office and the 
people are compelled to choose from those who offer themselves 
as candidates. As a result it is often the case that the best school 
people shun the job. The tenure of office of county superintendent 
depends upon other factors than the ability, faithfulness and the 
performance of duty. Out of 120 counties in our State about seventy 
of them changed superintendents at the last election. Second terms 
are rare, and third terms almost non-existent. Under such condi- 
tions as these men and women do not prepare themselves for such - 
positions. Again, if an incompetent officer is elected, there is no 
way to get rid of him until his four years have expired. It is 
claimed that a thoroughly efficient county system of schools can 
never be built out of political timber. To secure and to hold in 
our superintendencies men of the highest fitness the position must 
be taken entirely out of politics. Never can there be an efficient 
system and a political one at the same time. The State and the 
counties are spending vast sums of money for education, and with- 
out capable supervision and leadership vast sums of money are 
wasted and child life squandered. These are some of the argu- 
ments that are set forth in favor of electing the county superin- 
tendent by a county board of education elected from the county 
at large. I am not prepared to recommend this change in our school 
system at this time, but there is no question that the tendency in 
this whole nation is in the direction of school superintendents being 
elected by boards of education without any qualification as to 
citizenship. It is the belief of many of our school men that if our 
county boards were free to select the superintendent from any- 
where in the world, just as the city boards of education elect their 
superintendent, that such a change would, ipso facto, improve the 
schools of our State. I offer these suggestions and arguments for 
what they may be worth to the General Assembly. 

State Aid for Stimulating Purposes.—As said before, when. 
improvement of any kind is lett to individual or local initiative 
growth is slow in school matters; when the State has a fund for 
the purpose of stimulating certain needed reforms, growth is 
rapid. Witness the growth of the Good Roads Movement in Ken- 
tucky during the last year or two. The experience of other States 
seems to prove the wisdom of State aid in school matters, such as 
consolidated schools, high schools, agriculture in- the schools, 
domestic science, manual training, and normal training for coun- 
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_ try teachers in county high schools. Nearly all the States are using 
this stimulus in their schools. Something of the kind is needed; 
for the reports of the national census show that rural illiteracy is 
nearly double urban illiteracy. If Kentucky expects to keep her 
. best people from leaving the open country for the towns she must 
find some way of stimulating the establishment of schools and 
social centers that will satisfy these progressive country people. 
The fund ought to be supplied, and it can be supplied if the Legis- 
lature will see the need, and fully appreciate the necessity of such 
action. 

Better Training for Teachers Needed.—Everybody acknowl- 
edges the necessity of trained teachers in our public schools. 
Kentucky has at present two State Normal Schools which re- 
ceive $75,000 a year apiece, and they are doing a great work, 
and will do a greater work, as the years go by. Each one of 
these schools should be generously supported according to its in- 
dividual needs. It is shortsightedness to spend nearly $7,000,000 
a year to educate children, and not make ample provisions for the 
training of the teachers. And Kentucky is not doing enough in the 
way of training teachers, for thousands of our teacherg have never 
received a day of training. The great State of Wisconsin has eight 
State Normal Schools, each receiving $80,000 a year, twenty-seven 
county Normal Schools for the training of country teachers, and a 
great number of Normal departments in high schools. Other States 
are doing the same thing, and it may be well for a committee of the 
Kentucky Legislature to look well into the matter. 


Longer School Terms.—For the school year 1911-12 the aver- 
age number of days in the schools of Kentucky was 139.2, count- 
ing the country schools and city schools both. Thirty-five States 
had longer terms than we had. The averages in the North Atlantic 
and North Central groups of States were 180.9 and 164.8 days re- 
spectively, while in the Western group the average was 164.1 days. 
The average in the South Central group of which Kentucky 1s one 
was 129.5. We are below the three groups above mentioned, but 
about ten days above the average for the South Central group. 
Now, when we consider that education is in proportion to the length 
of school terms, and that economic as well as spiritual wealth is 
in proportion to education, we.find that we must make still greater’ 
efforts along educational lines; we must make still greater sacrifices 
if we succeed in placing Kentucky in the vanguard of States. 

This year we have a seven-month term which will add much 
to the value of our schools. Besides this several counties are 
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lengthening their terms. Fayette and Jefferson, and probably 
others will have nine-month terms this year in all schools. Some 
counties like Shelby,are offering to extend the school a month if 
the local district will put up a month. All these are good plans. 
There should be a state-wide campaign in favor of longer school 
terms. How the schools would grow and grow if the State Board 
of Education had a fund with which to say to a county : ‘“You put 
up a dollar to extend your term or to do some other good thing, 
and we will give a dollar!’’ 


Teachers’ Salaries.—The average salary of teachers in Ken- 
tucky 1s about $51.46 per month. The average salary in the North 
Atlantic States is $71.96 per month with an average term length 
of 9.05 months; in the North Central group it is $60.58 with an 
average term of 8.24; in the South Atlantic group, it is $46.86 with 
an average term of 6.58 months; in the South Central group it is 
$53.37 with an average term length of 6.48 months, and in the 
Western group it is $81.42 with a term length of 8.21 months. The 
average salary for the United States is $62.23 with an average 
term length of 7.90 months. 


An examination of these figures shows that the salary in Ken- 
tucky is a little higher than the average for the South Central 
groups; it is about $10.00 per month lower than the average for 
the United States and the term is about one month shorter than 
the average for the Nation. To put it in another way, we stand 
39th in the Nation on the point of salary; California stands first 
with an average monthly salary of $105.33, while North Carolina 
stands lowest with a salary of $35.77. According to Dr. Cubberly, 
the California plan is for the State to pay $500.00 per teacher in 
the schools of the State while the local communities pay the bal- 
ance of about $413.22. 


It is a well-known fact that, considering preparation and 
qualification, the work of teaching is very poorly paid. The result 
is that practically no men and few women enter the profession— 
if profession it be—with the expectation of sticking to it, It is 
usually made a stepping stone to something else or a method of. 
getting a little ready money. Too seldom is the good of the chil- 
dren or of the State the motive of the teacher. This is an unhealthy 
condition. The salary should be large enough and the proposition 
attractive and secure enough to attract to it the best men and 
women in the country. This must be done if our children are to 
be properly educated for the more complex duties of the future. 
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Some steps should be taken to raise the salaries and the quali- 
fications of the teachers; and some methods devised to secure more 
faithful attendance. I do not recommend a larger State fund; but 
I do recommend a better way of using the State fund. This is the 
most important change needed in our school system. 


Kentuckians should not be content until the average salary 
and the average term equals at least the average for the United 
States in these matters. 


School Age Should Be Changed.—The school age in Kentucky 
is from 6 to 20. This was all right when the system was first organ- 
ized; it is all wrong now. It is one of the causes for our compara- 
tive bad showing in school matters. There are practically no pupils 
in the elementary schools even 18 years of age. The age limit should 
be changed to 5 to 18 as it is in most of the States. It should be 
provided, however, that any pupil who enters high school before 
he is 18 should be permitted to complete the course. Possibly cer- 
tain classes of pupils should be excluded from the census even when ° 
under 18, such as those who are married or who have completed the 
public school courses. The census should show exactly who is en- 
titled to go to school and who will possibly attend school. 

Trained Teachers Should Be Favored.—Many counties in this 
State are beginning to favor Normal trained teachers in their 
salary schedules. This is well. With the growth of high schools 
in this State we should look forward in the near future to a time 
when all teachers will be required to have high school education 
and Normal training. Every county superintendent and county 
board of education should hasten this time by favoring those people 
who have the ambition to secure such preparation. 

To this end I recommend that county boards of education be 
given the power to make rules raising the standard of teachers, 
which rules shall be binding on the sub-district trustee. Just be- 
cause the State permits a teacher to teach on a second class certifi- 
cate, for example, is no reason why a sub-district trustee should be 
permitted to inflict such a teacher on a district in a progressive 
county where the county board is ready and willing to pay for a 
better teacher. Let it not be forgotten that all public schools are 
State schools, not local schools. No local trustee nor local district 
even should be permitted to foil the State in its effort to better 
its citizenship. I am not prepared to recommend that civil service 
rules should be applied to the employment of teachers; but the 
power should be lodged somewhere in a county to see that every 
school secures the best teacher possible for that school. It is a 
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shame how the rights of the children are neglected in some dis- 
tricts in this State where kinsfolkism or even worse is the deciding 
factor in employing a teacher. The State in the exercise of its 
inherent right to educate its children should throttle this evil, and 
do it at once. How? That is the work of statesmen. 


Teachers’ Institutes.—The annual teachers’ institute in this 
State is supported entirely by fees collected from the teacher. The 
law permits the county superintendent to collect from one to two 
dollars from each teacher. This sum must pay all expenses of the 
institute, pay the instructor, and set aside twenty-five cents for 
each teacher as a library fund. The result of this arrangement is 
that large counties like Pike can secure one or two of the best 
instructors by paying a fee of one dollar, while little counties like 
Robertson can hardly secure one instructor by the payment of two 
dollars. This is not fair; it is a hardship on the teachers of the 
small counties to pay the higher fee; and it operates against these 
counties in competing for the best instructors. Some way should 
be found to give-these smaller counties a square deal. State aid 
would solve the matter; or the collecting of a uniform fee from 
all the teachers of, say $1.50, and placing the entire amount in one 
fund for the payment of instructors. The State might fix the 
number of instructors allowed a’ county on the basis of the size of 
the institute, and regulate the fee of institute instructors. I do 
not recommend this plan; I simply mention it as one way out of 
a difficult matter. 


Another matter is the question of allowing teachers the time 
of the institute. If the teacher has begun his school he counts his 
time; if he has not, he does not. This is not fair and just; all should 
count it or none should count it. It is not fair and just for the 
children in one county to have 28 weeks’ schooling and those in 
an adjoining county only 27 weeks. Nor do I believe it a good 
policy to adjourn the.school for the institute; it disorganizes the 
school and often does more harm than good. I am of the opinion 
that all institutes should be held before the schools begin; this 
plan would require quite a number of institute instructors, but we 
need some more good ones; and the demand would create the sup- 
ply. The time of the institute should not be subtracted from the 
school term; it is too short now. The teachers should be well paid 
for their services, but no time should be taken from the children, 
I repeat. | 

The institute should be a summer Normal school for all the 
teachers. It would be well if it could be held in June and the 
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first weeks in July, if necessary, on account of the schools begin- 
ning early, and last from two to four weeks. This would give train- 
ing more worth while. I admit the institutes as now held do much 
good, but not a fraction of what they are capable of doing. Nor do hh 
believe much in compulsory attendance. The teachers who do attend. 
and do the work and take the tests should receive an increased 
salary because of such service; but it does little good to force 
teachers’ bodies for five days into a house. If attendance were 
largely voluntary the superintendent would have a better chance 
to discover his drones. 


The institute can and should give a better account of itself. 
It is costing probably enough to support two more first class State 
Normal Schools. 

Minimum County Administration—Standardization seems to 
be a kind of watchword in this day and time. It is interesting to 
note in the various volumes that are now being written upon the 
subject of county administration that there is a tendency to jt. eee: 
minimum below which there cannot be an efficient, thoroughly effi- 
cient, county administration. It seems to be the consensus of opin- 
ion that this minimum administration shall consist of a county 
superintendent with a salary at least 5% of the total school fund, 
up to $2,500.00, to have charge of the business and administrative 
side of the school interests. Second, a stenographer and clerk for 
the county superintendent with salary up to $600.00. Third, a 
supervisor with a salary of at least $1,200.00, and qualifications 
equal to that of the superintendent, whose duty it shall be to have 
charge of the professional side of the schools. Fourth, a county 
health officer to direct health education, to look after and protect 
the health of the children, to get rid of epidemics, at a salary of 
something like $2,000.00 a year. This may be a somewhat ambi- 
tious minimum organization, but it indicates the trend of public 
opinion along these lines; a wise statesmanship takes cognizance 
of tendencies as well as facts. 

Minimum Schools.—It is claimed by some authorities that 
there is a minimum below which there cannot be an efficient school, 
and that school is a school of two teachers, probably one a man 
and the other a woman. A more ambitious minimum which has 
been suggested by the Conference for Education in the South is 
something like the following: First, a school with at least three 
teachers. The principal of that school, probably a man who is 
trained in the teaching of agriculture; an assistant who is able to 
teach domestic science, and another assistant who 1s a specialist in 
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reading and drawing and the other home arts. Second, a farm of 
at least five acres for garden plots and demonstration purposes. 
Third, a teachers’ home where the principal can live, become a 
leader in the community and probably board the other teachers. 
Fourth, a community league in which the entire district 1s organ- 
ized for community betterment. At first glance, it may seem that 
these ideals are altogether visionary, but we should not forget 
that he who does not build air-castles never builds any other sort 
of castle. We should make up our minds as to what is needed, and 
then set ourselves resolutely to work to bring about our ideals. 

A State Wide Campaign for Tax Education._I am of the 
opinion that a State Wide Campaign for Tax Education in this 
State would be a most excellent movement. First, such a campaign 
should show that taxation is one mode of co-operation for agricul- 
tural, industrial, social and spiritual development. Second, it should 
inculeate in the people the righteousness of a just assessment of 
taxable values, and lead to the adoption of an effective system of 
taxation. Third, it should seek to bring about a system of finan- 
cial support that will permanently and independently finance the 
schools. 


THE KENTUCKY ILLITERACY COMMISSION. | 


The campaign to eradicate illiteracy from Rowan county 
through the establishment of moonlight schools, began in 1911 by 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, County Superintendent of Schools, and 
her teachers, had. spread to twenty-five other counties when the 
Legislature of 1914 recognized the importance of the work by creat- 
ing the Kentucky Illiteracy Commission to remove adult illiteracy 
from the State. The Governor appointed Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, 
the originator of the ‘‘Moonlight School’’ movement, and Supt. 
Ella Lewis, of Grayson county, and Presidents H. H. Cherry and 
J. G. Crabbe, of the two State Normal Schools, as members of the 
commission. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
ex officio a member. No appropriation was made for the support 
of the work of the commission; but it was empowered to receive 
donations. Up to this time the work here has been carried on en- 
tirely by funds donated to the commission. Practically all of these 
funds have been raised by the activities of the President, Mrs. 
Stewart. These funds are used in maintaining the offiee of the com- 
mission, in furnishing supphes to the pupils of the moonlight 
schools and in supporting workers in the field. The president is 
donating her service, while supporting herself by lecturing and 
instructing teachers’ institutes. | 
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Under the direction of this commission, a state-wide campaign 
against illiteracy is being strenuously waged. This campaign 13 
arousing the State to the menace of ilteracy as it never has been 
before; it has furnished over one hundred speakers, all of them 
prominent, to speak all over the State in this campaign; and it is 
directing the moonlight school movement in the counties. This 
is a great and patriotic movement which deserves well at the 
hands of all Kentuckians who are interested in seeing the blight of 
illiteracy swiftly lifted from our fair State. 


It would be well to keep in mind that Kentucky is leading the 
states in this movement, a matter that ought to be gratifying to 
all who are proud of our State. Sixteen other states have already 
followed our example. This is the first state-wide movement in the 
history of the world having for its purpose the eradication of adult 
illiteracy. This is the first practicable plan so far offered for doing 
this much needed work. 


There is another side to this movement which it is well to 
remember. The two greatest foes to the public school system are 
illiteracy and child labor, and these two foes are twins, almost 
Siamese twins. They go together. Child labor is greatest among 
illiterates; illiteracy produces child labor and child labor produces 
illiteracy. Illiteracy begets illiteracy. The surest way to increasing 
the attendance in school, to enforcing the compulsory school law, 
to banishing overburdensome child labor is to stamp out at once 
and forever this anti-social, anti-democratic, and anti-twentieth 
eentury condition of adult illiteracy. 

This commission and its great work deserves well at the hands 
of the General Assembly and it deserves the ‘‘ Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant,’’ which can best be expressed by a liberal 
appropriation to enable the commission to perform the great work 
which it has started. 

The School of the Future.—I have a vision, an ideal of what 
the country school of the future ought to be and will be. One of 
the largest problems in this Nation is to make country lfe more 
attractive and more satisfying, thereby checking the alarming 
tendency of the country people to move to town. Of course, good 
roads, good churches, telephones, free delivery, parcels post, all 
these things are having a tendency to improve the hfe in the open 
country, but one thing above all these things is needed, and that 
is a school that will afford opportunities to the country child for 
education equal to those offered to the city child; not that the edu- 
cation in the country should always be of the same kind ag in the 
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city but that it should be as good for the country child as the edu- 
cation in the city is for the city child. I believe that this school of 
the future, and the near future I hope, is to be a larger institution 
than the one that we have had in the past. I believe that it will be 
a larger building, or a group of buildings, situated on large and 
ample grounds, from five to twenty acres probably, with a large 
attendance of children from the first grade through the high school, 
transported to this great central school at public expense over good 
roads from a large district, probably fifteen miles square in some 
places, in which the faculty of thoroughly trained, well-educated, 
experienced and satisfied teachers, as a life work, during long terms 
of nine months at least and preferably twelve, will teach by pre- 
cept and example the country children all they need to know as a 
preparation for country life. Not only will this school afford the 
country children this opportunity for right education, but it will 
form a social and civie center for all the country side where the 
people can meet to consult their teachers about their actual every- 
day lives, to hear lectures, to witness entertainments, and to have 
a good time generally. In this school everybody will be teachers 
that have something to teach, and everybody will be learners that 
have something to learn. In these schools the health of the echil- 
dren shall be well taken care of and a visiting dentist will see to 
it that their teeth are properly watched and treated, and all the 
time a health officer will guard these schools against epidemics. 
Gymnastics and all kinds of exercises will develop the bodies and 
the health of the children, so as a result of such schools ag these 
the country will furnish, as it should furnish, the finest body of 
citizenship in America, or in the world for that matter. | 
Conclusion.—In the preceding report I have tried to do three 
things, namely: To describe the actual workings of the school 
system, with suggestions for improvement; to recommend certain 
much needed legislation; and ‘to exhibit certain tendencies now 
showing themselves in the various discussions of educational mat- 
ters in this State, in the publications of the Bureau of Education 
at Washington, and in the various acts of recent legislatures in 
other States. This is a day of unrest in educational as well as in 
other matters. Efficiency is the watchword. The various States of 
this Union are questioning their school system; not to find fault, 
but to help to improve. Recently the great State of Wisconsin had 
a complete survey of its school system made by experts from the 
Bureau of Municipal Researeh, New York. Ohio has done the 
same thing and almost completely reorganized its school system 
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in the light of its findings. We have reached a stage of develop- 
ment when no Nation, no State, no business can complacently be- 
hold its accomplishments along any line and say, ‘“‘It is finished.”’ 

In ealling the attention of the General Assembly to certain 
‘‘tendencies’’ I would not mean to intimate even that these tenden- 
cies should become subjects of legislation at the coming session, or 
even in the near future. My idea is to show the Assembly the whole 
field as well as I can do so, past, present and future, in order that 
whatever legislation may be undertaken may be planned in the 
light of past laws and present tendencies. We may be sure that 
legislation contrary to the educational tide in the Nation will be 
short-lived; it can do only harm. 

Finally, let me caution the Assembly against too much legis- 
lation, and against all hasty legislation. No bill should be intro- 
duced without consulting the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to find out what the law is now, why it is what it is, and the prob- 
able effect of the proposed law all over the State. 

With great respect, I am, 

Yours very Paige 


Cte 43 of Public Instruction. 
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CHAPTER 2. as 
ort of the Bureau of Supervision 


RURAL SUPERVISORS’ REPORTS. 


September 28, 1915. 


Honorable Barksdale Hamlett, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


Dear Sir:— 


We have the honor of submitting to you herewith our reports as State 
Supervisors of Rural Schools for the school years 1914 and 1915. 
Very respectfully, 
T. J. COATES, 
BE. Co BURTON: 


REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF SUPERVISION. 


In the State Department of Education there are two separate and 
distinct lines of work, the work of administration, and the work of super- 
vision, both under the control of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
In the Bureau of Supervision, the Superintendent indicates the outlines of 
policies, leaving to his subordinates the matter of working out the details, 
holding them responsible for the accuracy of their work. 

The Bureau of Supervision is subdivided into two parts, High School 
Supervision and Rural School Supervision, the one under the control of State 
Supervisor of High Schools and the other under the control of the two State 
Supervisors of Rural Schools. 

Again the work of the Rural Supervisors may be subdivided into Office 
Work and Field Activities. 


ae ate OFFICE WORK. 


About one-third of the time of the supervisors is spent in the office, 
- the remaining two-thirds being spent in the field. This office work involves 
the preparation of the State Course of Study, the Institute Syllabus, Super- 
vision Bulletins, Bulletin on Demonstration Schools, Circular Letters to 
County Superintendents, Supervisors and Institute Instructors and General 
Correspondence with County Superintendents, Supervisors, Trustees and 
County Board Members, Teachers and Principals. All of this work is in 
harmony with and pursuant of the general policy of the State Superin- 
tendent to give the people of Kentucky one hundred cents’ worth of educa- 
tion for every dollar expended for education. 

Those parts of this report relating to his personal activities, teachers’ 
institutes, salary schedule law, consolidation and transportation, and stand- 
ardized schools have been prepared by Mr. Coates; while those parts of this 
report relating to his personal activities, supervision in the field, extension 
of the school term and industrial education have been prepared by Mr. But- 
ton. 
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1. PERSONAL REPORT OF T. J. COATES. 
A “LITTLE” INSTITUTION. 


The rural school of yesterday and today is usually a little house on 
a little ground, with a little equipment and a little attendance from a little 
district having little ideas of education, little relations, history, traditions 
and policy, where a teacher with little education, training and exper- 
ience for a little part of his life at a little salary, during a little annual term, 
teaches little children little things in a little way. 


A “LARGER” INSTITUTION. 


The rural school of tomorrow will be a larger building or a group of 
buildings, with a larger equipment, and a larger attendance from a larger 
district, with larger ideas of education, and where a larger teacher or a 
faculty of such teachers with larger education, larger training and exper- 
ience, for the larger part of his life, at a larger salary, during the larger 
part of each year, teaches not only little people but larger people, larger 
things in a larger, broader way. 


A POLICY NEEDED. 


To effect a movement of the rural school as a little institution to the 
rural school as a larger one, there is needed everywhere a Steady, wisely 
planned, plain, patient, prudent, plodding, practical, persistent, progressive 
policy. 

Such a policy must be based upon a wise discrimination among the 
various factors that make up the rural schools as an institution. “It must 
recognize that certain ones of these factors are fundamental and that others 
are merely symptoms. It must recognize the fact that the rural school is 
symmetrical in a sense, that is, that every factor is in proportion to every 
other one, and that one factor cannot be permanently changed without 
all of them are changed also. Such a policy as here indicated must seize 
upon these fundamental factors, and by improving them improve all the rest. 

The factors, then, are: the building, the grounds, the equipment, the 
district, the attendance, the ideals of the people as to education, the rela- 
tions of the schools to other schools and to life in general, the traditions, 
the history, and the policy of the school, the teacher, his scholarship, train- 
ing, experience, life as a teacher, his salary, the annual term, the chil- 
dren, the things taught, and the methods of instruction. 

What ones of these factors may we consider a fundamental? Is it not 
clear that the one factor that may be considered as fundamental to all the 
rest, indeed the parent of all the rest, to improve which is to improve all 
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the rest, is the “ideals of the people as to education?” And does not the 
history of educational movements prove that the teacher is the one who 
improves the*ideals of the people? And does not experience indicate that 
the improvement of the school plant is the surest way, and the most perm- 
anent one, to the improvement of educational conditions? In Kentucky, at 
least, it is a fact that improvement in school matters has depended pri- 
marily upon the improvement in public sentiment. It is a fact that the 
school men, the teachers, kave done most to improve public sentiment, 
and it is a further fact that the quickest, easiest and most permanent way 
to improve public sentiment upon all school questions is to influence the 
people to build better houses and to provide better equipment. For ex- 
ample, a little city in this State has been satisfied for years with the same 
school plant, the same faculty, etc. School men in that city influenced the 
city and county to build and equip a $40,000 plant. Now, the people are 
demanding that the old superintendent, the old faculty, everything old, shall 
be gotten rid of, and new teachers be employed at larger salaries for 
longer terms. The fundamental things, then, are the public sentiment, the 
teacher, the building. Improve any one of them and the rest follow in 
due time. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE STATE SUPERVISOR. 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction has placed specifically the 
following in the hands of the State Supervisor of Rural Schools; the State 
Course of Study, the Teachers’ Institutes, Consolidation and Transportation, 
School Surveys, Advising County Superintendents, Supervisors and Boards 
of Education Upon Professional Matters and Salary Schedules. In a general 
way, it is his duty to help to improve the rural schools in all practical ways. 

During the past year the Supervisor has directed his activities largely 
‘toward improving the three fundamentals: the teaching force, public opin- 
ion, and the school plant. He kas concentrated on improving the teaching 
force; cultivating public opinion, and the improvement of the school ‘plant 
have been important but minor activities. 


MAJOR ACTIVITIES. 


The agencies for improving the teachers of the State are the normal 
schools, the teachers’ institutes, the State Course of Study, supervision, 
the reading circle, teachers’ meetings, and various bulletins. 

The months of July, August, September, and October were largely de- 
voted to work in the teachers’ institutes. In all, the Agent visited twenty 
institutes. He did most of the work in the following counties: Pike, John- 
son, Laurel, Franklin, Muhlenberg, Taylor, Green, Henderson, Webster. 
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This work had all been planned early in the year 1914. In doing this work 
the State Supervisor had two purposes, a general and a specific purpose. The 
general purpose was the same in all, to-wit: to improve the teachers, to 
help the superintendent, to study the faults of the institute in order to im- 
prove it, and to cultivate public opinion in behalf of better school plants. 
The specific purpose was stimulation of some needed improvement. All 
the money the State Supervisor has ever had for the purpose of encouraging 
the counties to do needed things, since he has been in rural work, he has 
made it himself out of institutes and used it in the counties where it was 
made. This has always been done with the advice and consent of the 
State Superintendent. It has been a way of “killing two birds with one 
stone.” The State Supervisor did the work in Pike county to stimulate super- 
Vision; in Johnson county, to stimulate the reading circle work; in Laurel 
county, to put a canning club agent in touch with the school; in Tayior 
and Green counties, to stimulate the reading circle work; in Webster 
county, to put a domestic supervisor in the field; in Muhlenberg county, to 
help a mining center as an experiment; in Henderson county, because of 
supervision; and in Franklin county, to encourage the reading circle work. 
In each county from $50 to $100 was put into these various enterprises 
through the labors of the Supervisor; in all, $450 was thus contributed. In 
the counties where reading circle work was encouraged, the method followed 
was to require all teachers to do the work of the reading circle on condi- 
tion the county board of education would pay them six dollars each extra 
per term. The teachers were required to stand an examination upon ques- 
tions prepared by the State Supervisor of Rural Schools. The instructor’s 
fees reimbursed the county boards in small part for their outlay. 


The months of December, November and January were devoted largely 
to visiting schools, teachers’ meetings, and’in making a partial survey of 
the schools of Jefferson county. In these visits the State Supervisor observed 
and studied the results of the institutes. He sought to ascertain what 
actual results the institutes were having upon the working of the schools. 
His conclusions upon this subject were that as a rule the instructor’s lec- 
tures are pitched too far over the heads of the teachers, or they are not 
closely enough linked with the needs and the experiences of the teachers 
to stick. He is of the opinion that the instructors should interpret the 
teachers’ own experiences to them. The institute should undertake to do 


definite things rather than go through a daily program. The survey of 


Jefferson county will later on appear in bulletin form. The findings of the 
investigations were used as a basis for the rest of the year’s work. 

The months of February, March, and part of April were devoted prin- 
cipally to a careful revision of the State Course of Study. This revision 
was made necessary by the late State adoption of text-books. For the past 
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four years this has been one of the duties of the State Supervisor. In order 
to do this work better, the State Supervisor went to the Western Normal 
School in order to get the assistance of the head professors of that insti- 
tution. A class of forty advanced students of practical experience was 
placed at his disposal. To this class the work of revision was submitted 
from day to day in order to make it practicable. Invaluable assistance 
was given to the Supervisor by the professors, each in his own specialty. 
The revision could not have been made nearly so well without these two 
kinds of assistance. It became the duty of the Supervisor to prepare all 
manuscripts for the revision, and in a general way to have charge of 
printing the new Course of Study. Fifteen thousand copies of the course 
are now printed, handsomely bound in cloth. It is by far the best bul- 
letin, mechanically speaking, issued by any State, so far as is known to 
this office. | 


The rest of April, May and June has been given or will be given to 
getting the new Course of Study before the teachers of the Eastern Nor- 
mal School, to preparing the institute syllabus, to preparing the program 
for the convocation of institute instructors to be held June 16th and 17th, 
to correspondence with the forty instructors of the State in order to secure 
some sort of uniformity in the work of the institutes and to visiting some 
of the younger and less experienced instructors in order to assist them to 
do better work from the start. The fact that the State Supervisor has 
instructed one hundred and sixty institutes in this and in other States, and 
the further fact that he has observed and studied many others, and also had 
studied the actual results of the institutes in the field, enables him to give 
valuable help to new instructors. 


The importance of this work in the institutes will be seen when the 
influence of these annual meetings is considered. There are one hundred 
and twenty institutes in the State, attended by over 12,000 teachers and 
thousands of other people. They cost the State and the teachers prob- 
ably a quarter of a million dollars. They mold public opinion largely upon 
- school matters. How important it is then that they do this work well. The 
Supervisor has made a careful study of the institutes the past year, as has 
been said before; he has studied their results in the field; he has revealed 
their defects and shortcomings to the State Superintendent, the leading 
institute instructors and other strong school people; he has sought help 
and advice from them to cure the defects and to make them serve their 
purposes better; he has made the syllabus to be used in all the institutes, 
setting forth what is to be discussed and making suggestions for the dis- © 
cussions; he has visited the leading instructors to secure assistance in 
making out the program for the convocation.of institute instructors which 
meets June 16, 17; he has made the program for that meeting, setting forth 
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the ideas that should be emphasized in the institutes this year; and he will 
visit 2s many as possible of the less experienced instructors before the 
work begins to help them to do a higher class of work. 


MINOR ACTIVITIES OF THE STATE SUPERVISOR. 
Assistance Given Professors in the Normal Schools. 


The State Supervisor is a nominal member of both faculties of the 
State Normal Schools. This brings him into close touch with their work. 
His opportunity to observe the instruction given to students in these schools, 
his further opportunity to study first hand the results of the instruction 
given, or the lack of results, in the rural schools, enables him to inform 
the Normal Professors of the actual results they are securing. This as- 
sistance they seem glad to receive. The Presidents of both schools afford 
the State Supervisor every opportunity to reach the student body and the 
faculty. Their co-operation is perfect. In addition to rendering assistance to 
the State Normal Schools, the State Agent renders every possible assist- 
ance to all schools training teachers. 


Meetings Attended.—In the past year the Agent attended, in the State, 
the Teachers’ Association, in the 7th, 9th, 1st, 2d and 3d Congressional 
districts, each of which meets for two days in the fall; the convocation of 
county superintendents in Louisville, which meets for four days, the Ken- 
tucky Educational Association, which met for four days in Louisville. Out 
of the State, he attended the meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ents, in Cincinnati, and the Conference for Education in the South, at 
Chattanooga. In all these meetings he took part on the program. In ad- 
dition to these large meetings, the Supervisor attended and addressed 
numerous small meetings. In fact, he has never lost an opportunity to 
cultivate public opinion when it could be helped. In this connection the 
State Fair should be mentioned. The State Supervisor had charge of the 
educational exhibit at that meeting, and showed to the people the model 
school rooms as to apparatus and playground equipment. 


Salary Schedules.—The State fund, amounting to over three million 
dollars, is paid to the teachers on the bases of qualification and attendance. 
Each county board makes out its own salary schedule, putting a premium 
upon such things as it sees fit. The approval of these schedules is left 
by the State Superintendent to the State Supervisor of Rural Schools. This 
gives them an opportunity to make suggestions as to the better use of 
State funds, and to keep each board informed as to the methods of other 
boards. This is a point of strategy. 
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School Surveys.—The purpose of a school survey is to find out things 
as they actually exist in order that improvement may follow. The State 
Supervisor has made two brief surveys in the past year; a survey of attend- 
ance and a partial survey of Jefferson county. On the basis of the attend- 
ance survey, the Supervisor was able to inform each county superintendent 
of the relative standing of his county upon this subject. The survey further 
revealed the fact that there was a great congestion in the first grades in 
the schools of the State, and an alarming falling off in the attendance in 
the fifth grades. The State Course of Study has been revised in the light of 
these facts; the supervisors and truant officers have been informed of 
the facts; and the work of the institutes this year has been planned to cure 
the evils discovered. That survey revealed the fact that the average 
attendance in the counties varied from 71 per cent. in Nicholas county 
to 29 per cent of the census in Todd county—two counties very much 
alike. It is impossible in a report of this kind to discuss all the findings 
in that survey; but the few tables appended will suggest the nature of 
the work. These tables and conclusions appeared in the December report: 


SOME SUGGESTIVE STATISTICS SUBMITTED. 


1. Attendance by Grades Based on Enrollment. 


Ken- United Central SaU; 

tucky States States States 
1 LSE RN At eae eae mee 29.05 23.50 20.47 30.16 
SE A eR ee 14.82 14.79 13.68 15.23 
© ES ee Ree 13.99 13.91 13.34 14.57 
“OTE A a ae A 12.56 13.28 13,41 13.99 
CS See 10.75 11.28 11.56 11.01 
OL OLN a en ieee a ana eT 7.02 9.25 10.52 6.89 
oe Ua ES i Ree a ee 6.21 7.63 8.84 4.85 
2 SS ee 5.60 6.36 8.48 3.30 


2. Enrollment by Grades, 1913 


White Colored Total 
FOL SS le area eae 116,579 13,086 129,665 
CS EAQO! ood vex nucrsksecsewoenc kept eer 43,155 3,663 46,818 
EUPIA sae 24,955 2,256 27,211 
BET AST O oo. c- cp lnpvenestncusessvanecce 22,506 1,188 23,694 


OCR UGPONMONE .--. W202 ssn ocserennse 415,104 40,071 , 455,174 
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. 3 Percentage of Attendance of Ten Counties, 1913—White. 


Highest Lowest 
Nicholas vn eee ee ee 71.00 COL ie oe eee 35.22 
AGOit ee ee Pia raPe eek hats ale ote 68.38 Bourbon: 2 eee 34.84 
Bitler PR Be ee ees 67.12 Jefferson = eee ee «31.51 
MultOnsk ee eee eee ee 65.50 Woodford in. 22 ee 29.67 
Morgan sch ee ees 65.06 Todd te ae eee 29.40 


Gain “in “COnSUs Sin TWO. VOT Scere as ae acca ecceacn can en seers ste cee a enenecne 77 per cent. — 


Gain™<in= atten dance ste t WO sy CAT acest aceare see teens 28.47 per cent. 


5. Graduates From Elementary Grades, 1913. 


White Male;.....__.. 1158 - Female ee 1,523 "Total... ee 2.681 am 
Colored Male .......... AD MEP OTR AIG ge at gee 193 otal 4 ee 165 


Total Male ............ 1,200, ovemiale wee oe 1.646. ‘Total’. 2,846 a 


Explanations and Suggestions. 


Table “1” shows how the enrollment in the various grades in Ken- 
tucky compare to the same items in other places. It shows a greater con- 
gested condition in our first grades than in the average for the United 
States and in the States north of us. They are beiter off than the States 
to the south of us. As a result of this condition we have a smaller per- 
centage in the eighth grade than we ought to have. 

Table “2” is offered to show in another way the congested condition 
of our first grades, and, also, to call attention to the marked falling off in 
the fifth grade. This leads to the conclusion that the essentials of an edu- 
cation must be introduced below the fifth grade, or at its beginning. Things 
that all children need to know must not be put off to the upper grades. 

Table “3” shows the wide range in attendance in this State, and sug- 


gests the need of careful direction along these lines. It shows the need | 4 


of a deeper survey to find out why one blue grass county, Nicholas, had an 
average attendance of 71.60 per cent. of the census, while an adjoining 
county, Bourbon, had an average attendance of only 34.84 per cent.—not™ 
quite half; why Todd had only 29.4 per cent. of its children in school, while 
Butler adjoining had 67.12 per cent. or 128 per cent. more than Todd. These ‘ 
great discrepancies show conditions that must be corrected. “a 
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Table “4” is introduced to show the great increase of attendance over 
census in two years. The reasons will be discussed a little later on. 


Table “5” shows the small per cent. of children who complete even the 
eighth grade and suggests the need of taking steps to bring about a better 
condition. 

All of these tables and others have been published in the papers of 
the State, and superintendents, trustees, supervisors, and teachers have 
been notified by letter. A great many letters have been received from sup- 
erintendents in reply; and also over 3,000 answers have come in from 
teachers giving reasons for the conditions and announcing their determina- 
tion to help improve matters. 


Conditions Affecting Attendance. 


During the past six months I have made a careful inquiry of superin- 
tendents, supervisors, teachers and trustees as to the matters that affect 
attendance, especially those things that tend to improve it. 

This investigation has been made in person while out in the State and 
by correspondence. The following are given: 

1. The Compulsory School Law, from 7 to 13 years. 

2. The Salary Schedule Law making the teacher’s salary depend upon 
attendance somewhat. 

3. The Child Labor Law up to 14 and 16. 

4. The State Course of Study. 

5. Efficient supervision of superintendent and supervisor. The coun- 
ties with supervisors averaged 52.28 per cent., some higher than the rest 
of the counties. 

6. Improvement in quality of teaching. 

7. General interest in education. 

8. Allied movements such as school fairs, teachers’ associations, chau- 
tauquas. 

It is a curious fact that in answer to the question “what causes irreg- 
ular attendance in school?” the answer has been, “It is the fault of the pa- 
rent and the child both.” The answer to the question, “Who is to blame for 
the child’s quitting school” is almost invariably, “It is the child’s fault.” I 
have never heard of a single case where the parent compelled, the child 
to quit school for good. The child gets tired of school, or he wants to go 
to work, are the general reasons given. 

Supervisor Walker, of Whitley county, reports: 

“T find in this county above the compulsory age, only one boy in five 
and one girl in four that ought to be in school. The reason is the teachers 
do not make the school worth while.” : 
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Further Suggestions Based Upon Tabies. 


Table 1. We have more children in the first grade than in the second 
and third both. It is quite common to find boys and girls from 12 to 15 
years old in the first grade. This is very bad. Children of the same 
grade are likely to play together, and it is not good for the little people 
to have these larger ones in their classes. It should not be done where 
it can be avoided. The trouble arises from two things—irregular attend- 
ance on the part of the child, and the teacher’s idea that a child must 
be kept in a grade until he masters it, all of it. Mr. Rhoades and i have 
carefully discussed this condition and we agree in thinking that these large 
children should not be held in the first grade at all, but that they should 
be taught as nearly as possible with children of their own ages. We. 
think the teachers of the State need instruction upon this point. We 
believe it would have many good effects. 


Table 2. This table shows an enormous falling off in attendance in 
the fifth grade. It suggests the necessity of such a reorganization of the 
Course of Study that the falling off—if it must come—will come at the 
end of the sixth grade, at which point certain important matters may 
be regarded as completed. It shows the necessity of introducing industrial 
subjects into the 7th and 8th grades, and, also, a change in methods in 
order to hold students until they get at least a common school edu- 
cation. 


Some Factors That Affect Attendance Further Discussed.—In a pre- 
vious paragraph I have mentioned the factors that seem to aitect attend- 
ance most. Let us look a little further into these matters. 


The Compulsory School Law.—Between 1911 and 19138 the average 
attendance increased 62,916 children. A great deal of the credit for this 
is due to the compulsory school law of 1912. JI have made a careful in- 
vestigation of the workings of the law. Two things clearly appear. 1. It 
is not difficult to enforce the law against people who are able to send 
their children, but refuse to do so entirely. 2. The parent who sends 
when he can, but occasionally keeps his children out to work has the 
sympathy of his neighbors. The law requires all children between the 
ages of 7 and 13 to attend the full session. This is a good law as far as it 
goes, and can be enforced under the two conditions mentioned above. But 
it does not go far enough. It is the carefully formed opinion of Mr. 
Rhoades, Mr. Button and myself that the law should be strengthened as 
follows: Children between the ages of 13 and 16 should be required to 
attend school at least @ part of each session until they have completed 
the common school course, or until released by the Child Labor Law. 
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Salary Schedule Law.—Another thing that has improved attendance 
greatly is making the teacher’s salary dependent upon attendance. There 
is a tendency among county boards to make the initial salary too large, 
leaving a fund too small to stimulate the teachers to do their best to keep 
the children in school. I would earnestly recommend that more money be 
used to stimulate attendance. When you do stimulate attendance, you 
improve the quality of the teaching; and it should be kept in mind that 
poor teaching is the greatest cause of poor attendance. Under present 
conditions only a small percentage of the teachers have the professional 
spirit; therefore they must be stimulated by their salary. The experience 
of. the counties that have used their funds to the best advantage shows 
what can be done in this way. I would recommend, therefore, that county 
superintendents and county boards be given every possible help and ad- 
vice in making out their salary schedules. 

Course of Study.—County superintendents and teachers agree in say- 
ing that the organization of the schools according to the State Course of 
Study helps in attendance. This is given as one of the main reasons for 
the enormous attendance in Nicholas county. I would recommend that this 
course be revised under our new adoption of text-books for four years. 
It can be done, and will save the State many thousands of dollars in 
printing bills. This course during the next four years should emphasize 
the industrial side of education. While our Legislature has never made in- 
dustrial subjects mandatory, we have an adoption of a text-book in Agri- 
culture and one in Domestic Science. I have recently secured an official 
opinion from the Attorney General holding that the Division [Board of Ed- 
ucation may make the teaching of industrial subjects a part of the con- 
tract with teachers, and that when it has been made a part of the con- 
tract it becomes mandatory. He goes further and holds that the super- 
visor employed by the county boards may devote his time to these indus- 
trial subjects. I am sure that this opinion opens the way for the employ- 
ment “of supervising industrial teachers,’ white and colored. It shall 
become a part of my work to encourage and advise boards to employ such 
teachers. I regard this as a very important opinion. 

The agent during the month of January made a partial survey of the 
schools of Jefferson county which will later appear in bulletin form. One 
fact revealed in that survey is helpful. The county of Jefferson pays to 
the city of Louisville over $13,000.00 a year for tuition in the high schoals. 
A map showing the residence of each pupil attending the high schools re- 
veals the fact that pupils from the suburbs of Louisville and the little 
stations along the trolly lines. This would indicate that one central high 
school cannot serve the people of a county. It seems to prove that the 
high schools should be placed out in the country within riding distance of 
the children. 
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‘Consolidation and Transportation.—The State Agent has been called 
on frequently for advice as to the consolidation of schools. He is consist- 
ently advocating the enlargement of districts as a part of a settled policy. 
He has taken part in several campaigns for a local tax to take care of con- 
solidations, notably in Warren and Christian counties. He is not unduly 
pushing this matter as he believes it better for consolidation to come as 
a process of evolution. 

Standardization.—The State Agent is encouraging the superintendents 
and county boards to bring their schools up to certain standards. To this 
end he has prepared a bulletin on “Standardization of Sub-district and 
Independent Graded Schools.” Sub-district No. 51, Jefferson county, is the 
first district to apply to this office for standardization. The Agent has 
examined the school and approved it. 

Miscellaneous Activities—The foregoing suggests the general lines 
of work of the State Agent during the past year. There have been num- 
berless little things done by the State Agent during that time in many 
counties, each important in itself. The Agent must be an ‘opportunist at 
times. 

The work of counseling with county superintendents and boards of edu- 
cation, aiding them in working out their problems, helping them to plan 
their policies is coming to be one of the most important duties of the 
Agent. This was his work during the meeting of the county superintendents 
at Louisville. In a special way he kas aided the superintendents of Mad- 
ison, Warren, Christian, Union and Franklin, and dozens of other counties 
in planning a steady, plain, prudent, patient, progressive policy. 

How Time of the State Agent Has Been Spent.—During the past year 
the State Agent has been in the field something over 200 days; he has 
been in the office the rest of the working days attending to a large and 
growing correspondence. He has travelled over 15,000 miles by railroad. 
He has done much traveling also in the county by buggy, horseback and 
afoot. He has delivered 528 addresses; prepared 33,000 bulletins; sent 
out 40,000 circular letters; edited the Rural School Department in the 
Southern School Journal, and prepared scores of articles for the news- 
papers. In every way possible he has worked for the uplift of the rural 


schools. STRAWS. 

Supervision.—‘‘With supervision, consolidation, better teachers and 
longer school terms, there is more school spirit in Shelby county than ever 
before. We want more supervision and consolidation, still better teachers 
and longer school terms. With the aid of the supervisor 34 out of 40 rural 
schools have eight months school term this year, 5 of our schools have 
nine months school terms. Supervision has done much for our schools 
during the past school year.” 
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From Superintendent of Shelby County.—‘“The last year for the first 
time in the history of this county we had a rural school supervisor, and, 
besides supervising the schools, he was also truant officer of the county, 
and the attendance of schools in the county as a whole was increased at 
least 20 per cent. over any previous year. In addition to this, we organ- 
ized in each district what. we termed a Community Interest League that 
met at the school house every Friday night, and I am sure that a great 
good was accomplished in this way.” 

From Superintendent of Pulaski County.—The above extracts, as well 
as scores of others from cther county superintendents, indicate that super- 
vision of the rural schools by supervisors employed by the county boards of 
education is steadily growing in favor. The supervisors who are being 
employed as a rule are better qualified than when the law first went into 
effect. New counties are continuously taking up the matter, while most of 
the old ones are still retaining the feature. It is a fact, however, as lI 
regret to report, that in quite a number of counties supervision has re- 
ceived severe backsets. This has been done through a variety of reasons. 
In some counties supervisors were engaged when finances of the county 
would not justify it. In other counties supervisors have been employed 
who were totally incompetent to do the work and who failed in convinc- 
ing the people that the work was worth while. In those counties where 
the supervisor has not made good, or where the finances were inadequate 
and where the work has been stopped, it will take time and work to restore 
it again. On the whole, I am glad to report that the work of supervision 
is in good shape. 

Progressive Policies.—It is gratifying to report that in many counties 
in the State the superintendent and his board are working out a wise and 
progressive policy. The following from Superintendent Romer, of Warren 
county, is interesting: “The spirit of consolidation is developing rapidly 
We have held three consolidation elections in the past eight months with 
only one failure. In one district a twenty-five cent levy for transportation 
and local expenses carried by a majority of nineteen votes, and in the 
other by a majority of twenty-four. Our demands are so heavy for new 
buildings that the county board of education has laid down the following 
policy: The board gives two dollars for each dollar raised by private sub- 
scription for a school building in any consolidated district, but the board 
limits the amount to $3,500.00 The Rich Pond consolidated district raised 
$1,750.00 in one week and we are ready to build them a house costing ~ 
$5,250.00 The Woodburn consolidated district has raised $2,400.00 and 
say they will have $4,000.00 before they quit. They want a $7,500.00 brick 
school building.” 
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The State Supervisor planned this policy for the Warren County Board 
of Education. 

In Daviess county the county board has established the following policy 
for the payment of teachers. The salary of the teacher is based upon 
four bases: Certificate held, general experience, consecutive experience in 
the same school, and average attendance. Last year forty teachers suc- 
ceeded themselves. This year eighty will do so. Agriculture is now re- 
quired as a Subject in that county. The fiscal court has provided four 
rooms for the department of education, and a supervisor all the year, at a 
salary of $800.00. 

In Knox county four supervisors are in the field. 

Muhlenberg county last year put $1,000.00 in libraries. Helpers’ clubs 
were organized in half the districts. A school fair was held, attended by 
10,000 people. That county has had the same supervisor for the last four 
years, employing him for full time. 

Superintendent Brock, of Madison county, says: “We have consolidated 
the weak, one-room adjacent districts into a two-room School where prac- 
ticable, and two or three districts into graded or high schools. We have 
a supervisor all the year. Much has been grabbed at in the eagerness to 
keep up with so-called progress, without caution of what was being grabbed. 
Sentiment and impulse may open the throttle, but it takes judgment and 
power to keep the wheels going.” 

The above quotations from the Epistclary Reports of county superin- 
tendents are suggestive of the work that is going on in the State. A 
further reading of this report shows that there is substantial and grati- 
fying progress in building and reporting school houses, in holding school 
fairs, in organizing improvement leagues, in supervision and in all the 
various lines of improvement of the rural schools. This does not mean, 
however, that all is sunshine. Where there is progress in one county there 
is often retrogression in another. The progressive county superintendent 
is often succeeded by the reactionary. The good teacher with normal 
training and vision often defeats her own purposes by her very progressive- 
ness. Permanent progress must be slow. The school forces can not be 
moved faster than the people will permit them. If they do, they will wake 
up some day to find that they have been dragged back by a reactionary 
public. On the whole in Kentucky, balancing the good with the bad, the 
advancement with the retrogression, the progress with its opposite, all in 
all, reveals that the rural school as a whole institution is on the upraise in 
a very substantial and gratifying manner. 

Very respectfully, 


T. J. COATES, 
State Supervisor of Rural Schools. 
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2. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

History of the Institution —The county institute for teachers was estab- 
lished in Kentucky in the administration of Superintendent Zachary F’. 
Smith, 1867-71. The law provided that a fee of $2.00 could be charged each 
teacher. If there were any surplus after the expenses of the institute were 
paid, it was divided among schools having library funds. 

The purposes of such institutes are set forth in the report of Superin- 
tendent H. A. M. Henderson in the following words: “It will be perceived 
that the teachers’ institute is the best substitute we can have in the 
absence of normal schools. In the county institute only the branches pre- 
scribed for the common school are taught. The teachers are shown how 
good disciplinarians call their classes, dismiss their schools, and conduct 
the entire government of their pupils. Many things that simplify principles, 
and that are not found in the books, are brought out and made common 
property. Every discovery of each teacher is ventilated. Such subjects as 
corporal punishment are discussed. The teachers become acquainted with 
each other, a spirit of emulation is excited, an esprit de corps is established, 
the pupils are brought to See specimens of skillful teaching. Trustees are 
instructed as to their duties, the commissioner obtains information, and 
good is effected in many ways.” 

The teachers’ institute has passed through three rather distinct phases, 
and is now entering the fourth. In the extract above Superintendent Hen- 
derson very accurately describes the institutes of that day. Most of the 
teachers of that time were men who were glad of the chance to express 
themselves. How the debates did rage around such questions as corporal 
punishment, the construction of infinitives, inverting the divisor, and the 
trade winds. The work was largely academic. 

Following institutes of this sort came what may be called the “method 
institute.” The vendor of new methods was abroad in the land. So-called 
normal methods were at a premium. A few really able men discussed at 
great length the subject of psychology, and the smaller fry imitated and 
echoed them. All kinds of fads were introduced. The old fashioned uni- 
formity of methods in the schools passed away, and in their place a perfect 
babel of voices was heard which upset the old teachers and confused the 
young ones. However, it was a period of growth; out of this confusion of 
tongues a better system of teaching was appearing. 

The transition from the second to the third phase is not very well 
marked, nor even complete. There is a twilight zone between each two 
phases. This third phase may be said to be dominated largely by the teach- 
ings of the State Normal Schools and the State University. Methods, devices 
and abstract phychology are no longer exploited by empirics. Principles of 
teaching and of organization are discussed and better understood than ever 
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before. There are more competent institute instructors in the State than 
ever before, and the number is increasing. There is no excuse now for 
any county superintendents employing an incapable instructor. 


The institutes may be said to be entering a fourth phase. In many 
counties they are coming to be more like chautauquas. Almost every kind 
of puestion relating to social uplift is now being discussed at teachers’ 
institutes. Whether this is a good thing or not remains to be seen. Many 
of the ablest instructors and county superintendents do not believe it. Some 
are going so far as to affirm that the institute as an institution should be 
held to the purposes for which it was established or abolished entirely. 
Others take the position that the institute should be lengthened to a four 
weeks’ summer normal school. 

The Department of Education is doing everything in its power under 
the laws as they are at present to make the institutes efficient. This fact 
will be shown in the following report: 

The Law as to Institutes —The law requires that an annual institute 
shall be held in each county, which shall be attended by all the teachers 
holding certificates or who expect to apply for certificates. This institute 
shall last at least five days. In certain cases counties may unite in holding 
joint institutes. For several years the counties of Franklin, Woodford, 
Jessamine and Scott held joint institutes; Franklin last year withdrew from 
the joint institute, but the others still adhere to the plan. For some years 
also the counties of Marion, Taylor and Green held tri-county institutes; 
but Marion has withdrawn from the agreement. Taking it all in all, joint 
institutes have not been very popular in Kentucky. They are more ex- 
pensive, and more general in their instruction. 

The institute fee is from one to two dollars. Teachers whose schools 
are in session are permitted to count the time; other teachers are not. This 
law is unfair and unjust. All teachers should be allowed the time or none of 
them should be allowed to count it. In large counties a fee of one dollar 
enables the superintendent to employ a strong instructor and pay his ex- 
penses; in some of the small counties a fee even of two dollars will not — 
do so. This is unfair. The fee should be uniform throughout the State; 
and some plan should be devised to give State aid to the smaller counties 
so as to enable them to have as competent instructors. If children in a small 
district are entitled to as good teachers as those in a large one, why are 
not the teachers in a small county entitled to as good instruction as those 
in large counties? If the teachers in small counties can not secure as good 
instruction as in large counties, the children in such counties will not have 
as good teachers. If each applicant for a teacher’s certificate should be 
charged one dollar as at present; if the county examiner should be paid a 
reasonable per diem for holding the examinations; if all papers should be 
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graded by a central board paid a per diem, there are good grounds for be- 
lieving that enough money would thus be saved to aid the small counties 
to improve their institutes without oppressing the teachers. The law per- 
mits each county superintendent to employ his own instructor. Since the 
county is the unit of school administration in Kentucky this is probably 
the best possible arrangement, but since the State largely pays the sal- 
aries of the teachers, the State Superintendent, who is the guardian of the 
State School Fund, should have at least the power of vetoing the employ- 
ment of incompetent institute instructors. Whether this power to veto 
Should be expressed in form of requiring all instructors to be licensed, 
the writer is not prepared to say. There is no question that much harm 
is done by incompetent instructors. It is a strange thing that the State will 
go to great expense to maintain schools and to train teachers and yet per- 
mit such an administration of one of the factors of the school system—the 
‘institute—as may, and often does, tear down what the normal schools 
labor so hard to build up. 

Convocation of Institute Instructors.—The law permits the State Super- 
intendent to call the institute instructors together at Frankfort to discuss 
the work and to formulate plans for its improvement. It is optional with 
the instructors whether they attend or not. While much good has been 
done by these meetings, much more good could be done if these meetings 
were required by law. It is complained by the teachers that instructors 
from year to year tear down what had been built up by their predecessors. 
The result is confusing to the teachers and injurious to the schools. The 
instructors ought to be required to get together once a year; to meet the 
State Superintendent; to consult with him as to his plans; to formulate 
a definite, progressive program; and then go out to speak with one voice 
as to general plans and policies. Such a plan would benefit the schools 
of the State. Such a convocation was held in June of the present year. 
At the request of the convocation, the superintendent required the writer 
to prepare a little bulletin setting forth the minutes of the convocation, its 
plans, and certain aids, information and suggestions for instructors. This 
is along the line of the policy of the department to aid and to stimulate in 
every possible way each factor in the system of schools. Extracts from 
this bulletin here follow: 


FOREWORD. 


This little bulletin has been prepared by T. J. Coates, of this de- 
partment, for the purpose specifically of assisting institute instructors, 
county superintendents and supervisors in holding and instructing insti- 
tutes this year. It contains a report of the convocation of institute in- 
structors and county superintendents, with the plans recommended for the 
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coming year, a report of the State Supervisor of Rural Schools to me upon 
the subject of institutes last year, some statistics valuable in the study 
of attendance, the names of the institute instructors with the counties 
they are to instruct this year, with the dates of the institute, and sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the activities of the institute. This last is 
especially for the more inexperienced instructors, setting before them the 
customs of the best instructors. | 


The specific plans for the coming school year are: 


1. To make the State Course of Study for elementary schools the 
principal work of the institute. 

2. To lay special stress upon attendance in general with special em- 
phasis upon attendance in the first and second grades. 

8. To place special stress upon the teaching of reading with emphasis 
upon reading in the lower grades. 

4, To improve the sanitary and aesthetic conditions of the school 
houses and grounds. 

5. To co-operate with the State Department of Education in its effort 
to “standardize” schools. 

6. To urge the great need of higher academic and professional train- 
ing for teachers. 

All of these are worthy ends to be reached; and we hope all concerned 
will put their shoulders to the wheel and help to bring these things to pass 
this year. Very sincerely, 

BARKSDALE HAMLETT, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction. 


THE CONVOCATION OF INSTITUTE INSTRUCTORS AND COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Program Convocation of Institute Instructors June 16, 17, 18, 1915. 
Dr. E. C. McDougal, Richmond, President. 


Dr. J. T. C. Noe, Lexington, Vice-President. 
Prof. Chas. D. Lewis, Berea, Secretary. 


Meeting Place—State House, Frankfort. 


Assemble—2:00 P. M., June 16 
1. Organization of the convocation. 


2. Round Table: How may the institute as an institution be im- 
proved? What changes are needed in the school laws as to institutes? 
The convention will discuss these questions until conclusions are reached. 
It will then take such steps as are necessary to realize its conclusions. 
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Evening Meeting—8:00 O’Clock. 


3. Round Table Discussion: Is it best for the institute instructors 
of the State to agree upon common ground to the end that there may be 
more uniformity in their instruction? Is it possible for them to agree upon 
essentials? 

If the convocation decides these questions in the affirmative, it should 
proceed to define the lines along which uniformity may be desirable. 


Thursday, June 17—9:00 A. M. 


1. Round Table: In the discussion of such subjects as methods of 
teaching, plans of organization, or discipline, which of the two following 
plans is the better: to present to the institute new methods, new plans of 
organization and new ideas of discipline; or to ascertain first what methods 
plans, etc., already exist in the county, and, taking them as a basis, pro- 
ceed to show how improvement.may be made gradually. 

2. Round Table: Should the institute be governed by the clock in 
concluding a discussion, or should it stick to a que’stion until conclusions 
are reached and definite plans for improvement are agreed upon? In 
other words, should the ideal of an institute be to work through a program 
or to accomplish certain definite and clearly-defined ends? Of what value 
is “talk” that does not result in action? Is it better to talk about many 
things or to plan to do a few things? 

The instructors should agree upon these questions—if agreement is 
possible. 


Afternoon—2:00 O’Clock. 


8. Round Table: What special things should be emphasized this year 
by every instructor? In view of the actual conditions of the schools, what 
are the best things the institute can do for their improvement? The con- 
vocation should agree upon at least two things to push each day. 

4. Round Table: What should the institute do with the State course 
of study? Numerous county superintendents are saying in their reports 
that the course of study is improving their schools more than any other 
one thing. If they be correct, how can the institute help introduce the 
course into all the schools? 


Evening Meeting—8:00 O’Clock. 


5. Round Table: Is it possible to “standardize” school matters? Is 
it desirable? Is it economical of energy? How far may we go? Discuss 
the article on “standards” in the syllabus. 
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Friday, June 18—9:00 A. M. 


1. Round Table: What should the institute do for reading, especially 
in the first grade, with its sequences? 


2. Round Table: Which is the better plan for the conduct of an in- 
stitute: to place teachers on the program for an original discussion, or for 
the instructor to present the topic, followed by a free discussion by the in- 
stitute, and resulting in some action on the part of the institute either in 
accepting or rejecting the idea or the plan? When the instructor or a 
teacher presents a new plan, should the institute vote it good or bad, to 
accept it or reject it? Is the indifference of the institute a good sign? 
If every speaker should speak with the idea of moving the institute to do 
something, would it make things more interesting? What can be done to 
break up the “I-don’t-care-a-rap” attitude of most teachers? How put ginger 
into the institute? 

12:00. Election of officers and adjournment. 


MINUTES CONVOCATION OF INSTITUTE INSTRUCTORS, 
JUNE 16, 17, 18, 1915. 


The annual convocation of institute instructors met at the call of State 
Superintendent Hamlett in the Supervisor’s office, in the State House, Wed- 
nesday, June 16, 1915, 2:30 p. m. The session was called to order by the 
President, Dr. E. C. McDougal, of Richmond. In the absence of the gec- 
retary, Prof. Chas. D. Lewis, of Berea, E. B. Weathers, Jr., of Elkton, was 
appointed secretary, pro tem. 

The following instructors and county superintendents were present: 
H. C. McDougal, Richmond; T. J. Coates, Frankfort; R. S. Eubanks, Lex- 
ington; R. P. Green, Bowling Green; M. A. Cassidy, Lexington; Miss Lida © 
HK. Gardner, Carlisle; Mrs. Nannie G. Faulconer, Lexington; Miss Linda 
Neville, Lexington; Supt. O. V. Jones, Owenton; Supt. J. W.._ Rogers, Cynth- 
jana; Supt. B. N. Harrison, Williamstown; Miss Jessie O. Yancey, Maysville; 
Supt. Cleveland Moore, Mt. Olivet; Supt. L. D. Stucker, Frankfort; Milton 
Elliott, Frankfort; E. B. Weathers, Jr., Elkton. 

In his opening address the president discussed the objects of the con- 
vocation, emphasizing the need of reconstructing the legislation pertaining 
to the teachers’ institute. He advocated the bearing of the institute ex- 
penses by the State, and the allowance of the teacher’s salary while in 
attendance on the institute, whether the schools were in session or not, ab- | 
sense from the institute to be dealt with as absence from school. He also 
Spoke of the dignity and importance of the institute-as a part of the State 
educational system. 
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ons the President’s address, the session was devoted to a discussion 
of the subject assigned on the program—lInstitute Legislation. The dis- 
cussion was led by Supervisor Coates, who discussed the difficulties arising 
from the requirment by the law that all subjects of the course of study 
be treated in the institute syllabus. He suggested the greater wisdom of 
allowing those who prepare the syllabus to place emphasis upon the sub- 
jects most needed. After a round table discussion of this subject, Mr. 
Coates moved that the convocation recommend to the legislative committee 
of the Kentucky Educational Association the repeal of section 197 of the 
school law which requires that all subjects of the Course of Study be 
treated in the institute syllabus. The motion carried unanimously. Mr. 
Hubank moved the repeal of section 190 of the school law, providing that 
“each county superintendent of the State may employ one or more able 
and experienced institute instructors.” also be advanced, and that a sys- 
tem of certification of instructors be developed, among the requirements 
for certification being attendance upon an annual institute for instructors. 
This motion was unanimously passed, the discussion bringing out the neces- 
sity for standardization of requirements for instructors. Mr. McDougal 
then discussed the matter of State provision for the expenses of the insti- 
tute, and a motion was made and unanimously adopted that this expense 
should be borne by the State. 


Wednesday Evening.—The evening session was called to order in the 
parlors of the Capital Hotel by Prof. Chas. D. Lewis, of Berea, who acted 
as chairman. The feature of the evening session was an address by Mr. 
Coates, who discussed the necessity of agreeing upon some essentials in 
the work of the institute. After considerable discussion, a motion was 
made and carried that the chairman appoint a committee of three to draw 
up and present at the next morning session a declaration by the instruct- 
ors, pledging them to the support of the State Course of Study and to em- 
phasize it in the institute work. The committee appointed consisted of Dr. 
C. M. McAllister, of Berea, Miss Lida E. Gardner, of Carlisle, E. B. Weathers, 
Jr., of Elkton. Those present at this session were: Dr. C. N. McAllister, of 
Berea; Prof. Chas. D. Lewis, Berea: Miss Lida B. Gardner, Carlisle; E. B. 
Weathers, Jr., Elkton; Supt. O. V. Jones, Owenton; Supt. J. W. Rogers, 
Cynthiana; Supt. B. N. Harrison, Williamstown; Prof. V. O. Gilbert, Frank- 
fort; Supt. L. D. Stucker, Frankfort; Supt. L. N. Hull, Flemingsburg; Supt. 
Barksdale Hamlett, Frankfort. 

Thursday Morning.—The session was called to order by Prof. Lewis, 
again acting as chairman in the absence of the president. Those present 
were: Miss Lida K. Gardner, Supt. O. V. Jones, Dr. C. N. McAllister, Prof. 
Chas. D. Lewis, Supt. L. D. Stucker, Supt. B. N. Harrison, Supt. J. W. 
Rogers, Supt. L. N. Hull, Prof. Wm. M. Martin, T. J. Coates, Dri-J--T ©; 
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Noe, Prof. and Mrs. I. H. Boothe, C. A. Keith, M. A. Cassidy, R. 8. Eubank, 
and E. B. Weathers, Jr. The committee appointed at the preceding evening 
session reported through its chairman, Dr. McAllister. This report, which 
was unanimously adopted, is as follows: 

We, the Association of Institute Instructors of Kentucky, in joint ses- 
sion with the county superintendents, recognizing the need of organization 
and uniformity in the work of the county institutes, hereby agree to make 
the following the chief purpose of the work of the county institutes for this 
summer, and earnestly urge all institute instructors not now present to co- 
operate with us in this matter, namely: 

We shall make the Kentucky Course of Study the principal work of the 
institute, to the end that teachers may become thoroughly acquainted with 
the method of grading the pupil, may know the principles of class organ- 
ization and the daily program. 

We hereby earnestly request the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, the supervisor of rural schools, county superintendents and all 
other school officers to require the teacher to conform to the provisions of 
the law, that is, that the schools be graded, classes duly organized and work 
arranged in accordance with the Kentucky Course of Study. 

In order to encourage teachers to familiarize themselves with the Cours® 
of Study, we request the board of examiners to base at least one-half of 
the questions on theory and practice upon the Kentucky Course of Study. 

(Signed) CLOYD N. McALLISTER, 
LIDA E. GARDNER, 
E. B. WEATHERS, JR. 


Mr. Coates then read to the session a paper summarizing the discus- 
sion of the previous night. This paper was ordered made a part of the min- 
utes of the convocation. (Mr. Coates’ paper is attached hereto.) 

“It is the sense of this convocation that there are principles of teach- 
ing; that there are standards in education, standards of organization, of 
classification, and of discipline; that it is possible and desirable for insti- 
tute instructors and all other teachers to recognize these principles and 
standards in education and to conform their work to them; that substan- 
tial and permanent progress in school matters will be possible and rapid 
only when school people learn to do team work; that progress in educa- 
tion is hindered by the confusion of tongues existing in that modern Babel— 
the teachers’ institute. 

“Tt is the further sense of this convocation that no violence or wrong 
is done to the teacher’s personality or individuality by requiring them to 
conform their work to the principles and practices of teaching as recog: 
nized by the teachers’ profession; but, on the contrary, that teachers are 
not and can not be free to do their best work, to put their personality and 
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individuality into the work, under a condition of license of pedagogical an- 
archy. There can be true liberty only under law, and law must be based 
upon recognized principles and standards of conduct. So long as every 
teacher has license to do as he pleases, no teacher can be free. In school 
matters, as well as in other human affairs, one person’s rights end where 
another’s rights begin. Therefore, the teacher’s right to do or not to do 
a given thing depends upon the rights of other teachers, other schools, and 
of other children. This same principle applies to institutes and institute 
instructors. 


“In view of the foregoing truths, it is the opinion of this convocation 
that all institute instructors, county superintendents and teachers should 
conform their work to the State Course of Study for elementary schools. 
This Course of Study is a body of carefully worked out principles and 
standards, and it has the sanction of the common school laws of the State 
to which all school people should yield a willing and loyal obedience. This 
course should be studied and discussed in every institute, not for the sake 
of controversy, but to learn how to use it. It should be taken as a guide 
and as a measuring standard in every subdistrict school in the State; and 
it should be varied from only in the ways provided for in the Course of 
Study itself. 


“This Course of Study is the best standard we have, indeed it is the 
only standard. Doubtless it contains errors; a use of it in all the schools, a 
careful study and comparison of results will cure such errors.” 

At this juncture the Vice-President, Dr. Noe, of Lexington, arrived and 
assumed the chair. The program as assigned was taken up for discussion. 
Dr. Noe led the discussion and insisted upon the necessity of presenting 
the principles underlying methods to the institutes. He contended that the 
greatest work of the institute consisted in arousing the teachers to an 
activity. Dr. Noe was followed by Mr. Coates, who discussed the princi- 
ples of teaching as outlined in the Course of Study and urged that the in- 
structors present this matter to the institutes, and after a round table dis- 
cussion of these subjects, the convocation adjourned until 2:00 o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

BE. B.. WEATHERS, JR., 
Acting Secretary. 


Session of Thursday, P. M.—Upon the meeting being called to order 
by Vice-President Noe, a copy of special aims for the year’s work was taken 
up. It was proposed that because of the great number of pupils who drop 
out of school before the sixth grade, the institutes this year should lay 
special] stress upon two things: Attendance in general with special emphasis 
upon attendance in the first grades. Second, the more efficient teaching of 
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reading, with special emphasis again upon that of the primary grades. After 
this discussion, it was moved by Mr. Hubanks that Mr. Coates be requested 
to arrange the facts in his possession as presented in the dicussion just 
finished and incorporate them in the bulletin to be issued reporting the 
action of these meetings. 


After a discussion of the need of improving the sanitary and aesthetic 
conditions of school houses and grounds, it was moved by Mr. Lewis that 
the improvement of the sanitary and aesthetic conditions of school houses 
and grounds be made one of the lines of uniform attack for the coming 
institute season. Mr. Eubank discussed the need of spending the major 
portion of the time of every institute doing systematic instruction in meth- 
ods of teaching, insisting that all matters not calculated to increase the 
efficiency of the school be omitted from the program. Mr. Coates read an 
extract from a report containing the results of an investigation which he 
had made during the past year, giving the opinion of teachers regarding 
the work of the institute. The result showed that few attributed definite 
changes in their methods of teaching to the institute. Many felt strength- 
ened by the work of the institute, while many were bored by long hours 
and long talks that had little interest for them. 

Mr. Noe spoke regarding the great need of more professional training 
for our rural teachers. 

Mr. Coates spoke regarding the 13 factors that enter into the formation 
of a complete school. Of all of these, he affirmed, “there abideth the plant 
and equipment, the ideals of the community and the teacher, but the great- 
est of these is the teacher.” As a result of these discussions, it was voted 
to make it one of the aims of the season to co-operate with the State de- 
partment in an effort to promote the general interest in “standardized 
schools.” 

Thursday Evening.—It was voted that every instructor be requested 
to urge the great need of stimulating a desire for higher academic and pro- 
fessional training on the part of the teachers of the State, and that this be 
made a sixth specific aim of our work. It was also voted to place all mat- 
ters pertaining to legislation affecting institutes in the hands of the pres- 
ident of the association for the coming year, to be put by him before the 
legislative committee of the K. E. A. Upon motion of Mr. Coates, seconded 
by Mr: McAlister, it was voted to elect for the coming year the present 
officers of the association, to-wit: Dr. E. C. McDougal, President; Dr. J. T. 
C. Noe, Vice-President, and Chas. D. Lewis, Secretary. 

(Signed) CHAS. D. LEWIS, Secretary. 
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REPORT OF STATE SUPERVISOR RURAL SCHOOLS 
INSTITUTES. 


Hon. Barksdale Hamlett, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Dear Sir:— 


‘During the past year, at your suggestion, I have made a somewhat de- 
tailed study of the work of the teachers’ institutes in this State, and beg 
leave to make the following report: 

The institute fees for the year 1913 amounted to $14,704.29. Estimating 
that 10,000 teachers attended the institutes for 5 days each, and counting 
the time and expenses of each teacher at $3.50 per day, the cost thus aris- 
ing amounts to $175,000 in money. It is safe to say that a majority of the 
institutes occurred during the school term, thus reducing the length of the 
term one week, or one twenty-fourth of the entire session. It is further safe 
to say that these institutes afford the only opportunity for professional 
training for 80 per cent. of the teachers of the State. Taking all. these 
facts into consideration, it is hard to overrate the value of the institutes 
as an institution, and the necessity of making them most efficient. 

During the institute season of 1913 there were engaged in this work 
49 institute instructors from the following kinds of institutions: From nor- 
mal schools, 15: M. A. Leiper, W. J. Craig, R. P. Green, V. O. Gilbert, A. C. 
Burton, Chas. Lewis, Prof. Rigby, Dr. Fred Mutchler, E. C. McDougal, J. R. 
Alexander, Miss Belle Coffee, A. J. Kinneman, G, D. Smith, I. H. Booth and 
' Miss Lelia Patridge. From city schools, 19 instructors: Geo. W. Chapman, 
J. W. Ireland, M. O. Winfrey, M. A. Cassidy, T. S. Williams, R. M. Shipp, E. 
FF’. Darnaby, J. U. Snyder, Thos. P. Throop, D. W. Bridges, T. C. Cherry, Geo. 
Colvin, L. N. Taylor, E. H. Crawford, C. E. Olson, Roscoe Murray, W. H. 
Sugg, T. J. Coates, J. A. Sharon. From colleges and universities, 8: Thos. 
B. McCastney, A. S. McKenzie, J. T. C. Noe, E. George Payne, Paul V. Smith, 
Arkley Wright, A. R. Evans and J. C. Woodson. Editors, 2: R. S. Eubanks 
and J. C. Willis. County superintendents, 2: Cora Wilson Stewart and W. 
L. Jayne. Unclassed, 2: W. E. Wenner and Miss Grace Randall. 

From this array of trained and scholarly men and women it will be 
seen that whatever may be the faults and shortcomings of the institutes 
as a whole, they can not be attributed to a lack of power on the part of 
the instructors. 

During the summer and fall of 1914 I visited, instructed, worked in and 
observed 22 institutes. During the months of November, December and Jan- 
uary I visited country schools with a view to ascertain if I could exactly 
what the institutes are doing for the schools of the State. 
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Later on during the months of February, March and April I came into 
close contact with 452 students in the State normal schools, most of whom 
were teachers and had attended teachers’ institutes, some of them for years. 
In all, counting the schools visited and the teachers quizzed in the normal 
schools and at other times and places, I am prepared to submit to you a 
synopsis of my investigations on the subject of the institute based upon 
interrogations of 600 teachers. At the time these teachers were questioned 
they did not know they were being quizzed for a purpose, or that any use 
would be made of their answers. 

Below I give a list of the questions I used with the teachers. It is 
not to be understood that every question was asked every teacher, but each 
question was asked often enough to secure typical answers. 


Guestions Asked and Answered. 

1. What method you are now using in your school did you secure from 
last year’s institute? 

2. What plan of organization which you are using did you secure from 
the institute? 

3. ‘Did the institute change any of your plans or methods? 

4. What did you get out of the institute? 

5. What did you enjoy most in the institute? 

6. What was the worst bore you endured? 

7. Relate something that was said or done. 

8. What did you consider the greatest faults of the institutes? 

9. What do you think are the best results from the institutes? 

10. How do you think the institute could be improved for you? 


Typical Answers. 

1. To the first question, the answers were almost uniform: “I did 
did not get any of my methods from the institute.’ Some few, very few, 
answered that they secured some minor devices from the instructors or 
' the other teachers. So far as I could find out, the institute is practically 
valueless from this standpoint. It ought not to be so; it need not be so; 
one of the most important uses is to illustrate correct method. I am of 
the opinion that one reason, at least, for this lack of specific results is 
that too many things are undertaken and nothing completely done. 

2. The answers to the second question are a little more encouraging. 
Several teachers answered that they had gotten ideas from the institute 
that enabled them to reduce the number of classes by alternation. Others 
had learned how to make a daily program; still others, how to class. On 
the whole, however, the results are discouraging upon this point. I think 
the same reason given in the first case applies here, that is, too many 
things undertaken, nothing worked through to a conclusion. 
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8. In answer to the third question, as to where the institute changed 
any of the teachers’ plans or methods, I find that very few teachers will 
admit that the institute has had any such effect upon their work. A few 
of them answered that they had changed their daily program and their 
methods of classification somewhat because of instruction given in the in- 
stitutes, but most of the teachers said that they had learned most of their 
plans and methods from the teachers whose schools they had attended 
in the past. : 

4, To the question, “What did you get out of the institute?” the 
answers were somewhat more encouraging. Only a very small per cent. 
failed to answer that they had secured good things from the institute. 
Some of them reported that they had received great inspiration for their 
work from the lectures of the instructors and by touching elbows with other 
teachers. In fact, practically all the teachers agreed upon this point. 
Some of the teachers reported that they had gotten ideas that broadened 
their vision of the teacher’s work. Still others claimed that their schol- 
arship had been improved. On the whole, from the various answers received 
to this question, I am of the opinion that the institutes are fully justified 
by the good results reported in the answers to this query. 


5. The teachers reported that they enjoyed most the getting together 
of forces, the social features of the institute, and the opportunity of touch- 
ing elbows and exchanging views with their fellows. Only a small per cent. 
would state that the institute was altogether unpleasant to them. 


6. It was a little hard to get answers to the sixth question, that is, 
as to what in the institute bored them most. The following answers are 
typical, however: “I was bored by the long hours of the institute, having 
to sit in one place and listen.” “I was bored by the long lectures of the 
instructors on subjects that I did not understand or was not interested 
in.” “I was bored by long talks of people who brought things before the 
institute that I did not care about.” “I was bored by teachers explaining 
their methods, which I had heard over and over again.” 


7. In answer to the seventh question, that is, to relate something that 
was said or done, I was not surprised to find that the anecdotes told and 
incidents of little importance were best remembered. I think I am safe 
in saying that not more than 25 per cent. of all the teachers I questioned 
could remember anything definite that was said or done. The whole insti- 
tute seemed to be in their minds in a kind of hazy, indistinct shape. I 
think the reason for this is the same as reported in the first and second 
questions, that is, that so many things were undertaken and so few things 
were definitely done that it left the teachers’ minds in a condition of con- 
fusion. 
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ee ee ee ae ee nieces Sr ee eR 
8 The answers to the eighth question might be classed with those 

previously answered. Most of the teachers questioned on this point, as 

to the faults of the institute, stated that often the work was over the 


heads of the teachers, or that it was unrelated to their activities, or that — 


it contained new and untried theories that would not be practical in their 
environment. Many of the teachers said that too often the speakers did 
not understand the conditions under which the teachers had to teach, 
and therefore thought their instruction and suggestions were largely 
valueless for that reason. 

9. The answers to the ninth question were varied. Some thought 
that the best result from the institute was the getting together of the 
teachers once in a year to explain to each other their difficulties and to 


talk them over. Others thought that the inspiration brought by the in- . 


structor was the best thing. No typical answers to this question could be 
secured. There were almost as many answers as there were teachers 
interviewed, each teacher evidently answering the question from his own 
particular view point. 

10. The answers to the tenth question could be boiled down into a 
few. First, cut out the irrefevant matter. Second, quit wasting the 
teacher’s time with things that do not concern him. Third, shut out 


speeches and addresses by prominent citizens, or advocates of some pet 


measure, but which has no connection with tke schools. Fourth, con- 
centrate upon a few vital things, and do them so thoroughly that all the 
teachers will understand, remember them, and make them a part of their 
work. This last answer seems to involve all the rest. In conclusion, I 
want to say that I am of the opinion that the institutes of this State 
could be vastly improved if the instructors would get together and agree 
upon certain things that ought to be done, and also formulate their plans 
for doing them. Above all things, there should not be undertaken so 
many things in the institute. The institutes are largely made up of young 
and inexperienced people who cannot understand and apply so many 
things. The experienced teachers do not need the institute half so much 
as the young and inexperienced. Therefore, I would conclude that the 
important thing to do is for all concerned to agree upon a few, probably 
not more than half a dozen, vital things, and then everybody get behind 
those things, and do them until they are done. 

Most respectfully yours, 

T. J. COATES, 
State Supervisor of Rural Schools. 
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STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


G. L. CRUME, J. W. IRELAND, 
Pine Grove, Ky. Bellevue, Ky. 
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PERCENTAGE OF ATTENDANCE BASED ON CENSUS, 1912-13, 
ARRANGED BY CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS. 


Summer Olieressional WIStrict 2c. coool cn cece eee cbcescerncecense old 
a SETSESY V2) 829 Se BL) 21 a a a 5326 
MIT ECC SIOMAL “PMSECI CC. eka an wbc ee deeconedenecuivoecdecduvenesseut once 5291 
ES RES RST IEG GIT IG 1s rg gc .5228 
emmemrraieressional istrict... 2... ck keene Meee FES 5026 
mre re VOSSIONAL DStrict...22ci..-c.1 eset loc cenctec ce fase dace cdageeucnlooaeclpuscaclecessececd 4971 
nine Sig) District.) ce a A879 
Seen OT Cesional = Districts... sce cee eee a eccclesccceecetdenececesicues 4710 
Res ST ICI ICt en es a A667 
mmrrrameressiong b District 86s. 4176 
Meee OeTessiOnal District... cco... secs occ eckson eccehecdcecnceclece 0151 
Average for the State...:.....:. Lhe Cotter OPE Raa na OP map Pt! SERRE Dae RoR RUE EN 4832 


PERCENTAGE OF ATTENDANCE, 1912-13. 


First Congressional District. 


IEEE 0c Yh oe eM Gren aE ot We 6550 
SE RRS ere Westies eee en ecu ea ies es et whee tin 6116 
teen ea ee we ote he 5461 
se Se MR a ee ete ha Lok eecscwiccesbecacnn 5453 
Pavineston ............ She ads GR Ey Tes aie: SRR aes 2 TR ts Siar A AR a a 5410 
a TER RARER eS ek a el 5391 
I 0h ae eg eer ee a 5386 
eee ee ates eg ee ee 8 ea Se ees 5219 
a SES SSE SUS aR arc rT ee Wi re Sa .5087 
SS SRE ge a teas ea ee ene eis i ee Sa He Oey 4870 
ISS Alps) est stg ty Ope 0 VU 4839 
eb a ee yea ne saree eth Si A732 
I se? Fk ee ee, ae ee Se Se ee ee 4671 
SG TE oh oy I= eno aS er eee 9 ee ea A 0326 
ERIS 2 a en Pe a ee RR EE 4832 


8 acoso md coe ea pac fn bent one acesaen thei nade ocntod Peig eect Sena gesseoeeer ics 5971 
a ARIS, Cee tet soc rtp Gets AR Oe a 5407 
Webster ...... Se eae 0 ney cece eee dae ea ah orc ae vest devo aue .5368 
ASG ae la ESSER ene gS) SF SR EO 5096 
eC Be re ea er ass alsa peed oaccaddeamivag 4852 
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Union 


Hancock 


DAVIESS a ee ee ee eh eee re a 


Average for the District 
Average for the State 


Butler: cece oe ke eas Win dake ate eo BR cece ke ee a 
Metcalfe 
Barren 

Warren 
ATION «8x25. et de ee eT SPO se 
Muhlenberg 
Simpson 


ee ow en ee ee te ee ee ee ne en eee ewe nn eee nee nee eee e ewan eee eseaeene 


Logan 


SEO x cscs ces Sees ce a ae ae es a 
Average for the District 
Average for the State 


Fourth Congressional District. 


Hart 


ee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee er 


Grayson 


Washington 


Green 


Ohio 
TALUWG scl ecole Sew: ts Seta Ber siege cs Se te Re 
Breckinridge 
Nelson 
Taylor missing. 

Average for the District 
Average for the State 


Jefferson County 


3804 
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Sixth Congressional District. 
I ec ee ee eee ated. 6384 
I ages Be cece ed asec eae kannada na asst soScac hhnd<auecesduShaaccevodeoctscanncee 5050 
NOE eee 26 see bast Seg Feige cn vob bacco oo co dan in Salddasosacvutosaccivaasnanstdeecece 4865 
Na EP yh Sc eee cal A625 
ripe: ......-- Fe eee Cag Sesto re Sree Mw ance a aeten Pog d Sou als Lean t ad pode cvi wie .4367 
Sl RI I ES TS a A CE 4291 
i PC eee a ee ee a Eh oases cnssceceddnlonese 4007 
amppell © ....... rey Sitges el pe Sic i AE es ay ye ile Ee ER Re ca 38751 
PAL TUM OUTIOU Sent site cot 8 ese sca A ass paaleeasosesededs 4667 
I ee yC LG ate Fe ee ee et NS eased dca bededecesee 4832 
Seventh Congressional District. 
ate tS ee i ne ee in ta is 
st a hg a pee at coe an cS Sd ce rescnes osPlewciecase dep cans nce sancacnevdecnaces 4772 
eR EARN SE Setar one ee EN en a NE eng eset ae See, 4686 
yg Sn gee a ena YA a eee Re .4655 
a Sa ce See a 0 Sard ae ciate 4216 
ag er eR eS Se a A 3522 
BERR ps SU” oe RM AT WE ata et RR tk 3484 
I ea tn Ne a SEG PoP ph bach see bilh nse raqanenwaccouansennts 2967 
Serennmnr tee Oe ICET ICG oe ee 4176 
ST SISTED CSITSS 5 (5 1 1 te a ee 4832 
Eighth Congressional District. 
UN og Set ene Fe Lo AE rena nee acd cued slbatncdntcwensacoew .5676 
i cel las TEES Rie Ov eh ae er Ri a et ee .5486 
ed GMa a BRE AIRE el eee eR a ee a .5025 
TE a ISTE Sa Re era. Se a RE eerie ke a 5004 
ES ISS IESE Sn Fee ete Se) CAE ee ik ae 2) Sg 4867 
Ure ee feos) Ces oe 8 tea eo os dhl cantons ATAT 
ah gs ye oS MERCER SSIES aS GOTO OR, ue ote a cca etn a A727 
eee a IM pte OSE ci eg Se Be 3999 
I ny Ae ce, ONS ban cee Ng as Swgeeclabensthaceroesadensccueens OUT 
a ce a ESR REE ace ae A iE Ree 2 OR .8593 
SETS TR SH oe) eae Ce dh 4710 
EE LAU Coes ny cog ow ate naa ci wad xeabnawane sen enlhrena cee antdvauoaeteewhevilundutvneconeasa 4832 
Ninth Congressional District. 
a ea oe at ha Bea age Slee pine a Anednd beta sab cehscen sesncee obs .7160 


TT Sonne ee he Ae ee AD Cl re i a ay ay bes, os cule cosvacteccsuaots .6050 
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GYEGNiUp x2 2h eater eee eh eR ie 9 2069 MER idiots, enn 5657 
Bracken ec eee Re ee es cy a td = eee cals ee ae .5609 
Bath Cee a eke tee immer ie Apa Re CANT AMOR SC 5526 
Mason sce ea a eal ae dP Sete Nia fee tee 5380 
Pie Wis), ogee ie a ieee ca oe cc le re ea 5227 
Robertson oct cas eas eae ep seaman denne a eStart pancates cen alee 4944 
Garters ces 2 ar, hae eee eaten dae he Pn NGO ie, cea we 4843 
Birra En oo a ee gcc wees ev de eee we cee oe See et eae eee A785 
PRO WD rescence ence ance occa ange cube eves o eet c ep Anommlod tb Ssawe da teeeta seas ot eee eee .4566 
FEAYTISON fae a aa wh cae ae pag Sse on ae ee 4228 
BBO © sca es ocenns cose cose c tet ok ce op keeper So Rea Se ae eng cae re ee 8975 
Average: for the District, cance cers ernw nee octet Oe ee .5226 
‘Average forthe: State: 22ers nee sete ene 4832 
Tenth Congressional District. 
13 e) =: 9 | Meee en ee annie cl) Ne tes med Wdawueserenied Sewanee etree SS a eS .6506 
N/E: Cece) 8 110 Gee Renae enue Tne enn CoE RONEN OUR) RN SemNet MR pene aes Pe 6347 
A's 170) bi: Serene SRN ARNG a Re aM Re een MAMAN ARN! TRG REDS oe Cy Mamie me ve Ade at aE .6315 
Jobnson™ 2c Se ae ae Ss ews sec ce 5562 
WTOC see eet eg La eae ce oe roca coe eat ne sivaasstadel ace aaa 5296 
POUPOCE fA cece a A et ee eee 5243 
12 Foy 2's Rapes meee neat nm ann serio A SOM BPC. SuN Nat aus Rares Me RR Pree 51351 
j Se Aq: geonene ter oe iM ak etter 8 ARN ae Mat ew ne wie eee gir hans Ty MENS GHA OE yt st Fists saeete a 5090 
h =0 Sept en PND AERD ERNE ih EMDR EOIN EAST S Pitrdy' OW veh ede Mamie se rete h Se .4846 
| OOo w 8 9 Reape vale tt Pel Relea RPP er ai Doe lies Rial Wily! Re Uni PE ce dain tO ere ce 4765 
MONEE OMEN Y iis. Se eee eet Se ee ner dea es 4736 
Breath it tek ck ee gn ecclsge te p eae san ea eee negara eee en 4553 
Co gry, So ac Re a icin ee Pace oie dO tae one es os .4544 
Martin: [ofc ca re SS Xe ee A241 
MM Cri GG oa oie eas pace eed ese ew re ne eae ea ea ge en Fe pean cee 0846 - 
POWeell (a a ee ee SE, Se erg eee ea nor dhe eee a ae Soca eee .3845 
Average forthe District en: o es aa eas eee ca ee 5054 
Average for-the State wo see eee eae 4832 © 
Eleventh Congressional District. 
(Reports from Clay, Cumberland and Perry missing.) 
Adatte ‘fine aoe 07 9aa ee Saeed en te cate a beet re 6838 
RUSSO seid sk teh teem ee ee er rae Pa ae Mr PCE RPE .6168 
| O21 6) 8 <5 memars Ve eR URE Pr eere ne Riley aS Le paiva Iie le Baepl be ke no. td e - 6159 
JACKSOM Leith ea ie a ele een .6060 


Pulaski <n. cork yee an eS a a eee 5791 
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re ns an gegen gph sag nace neh sade Onspioccee dackwesane dese 5726 
ETERS TIE PI ec eR ALU ark up sn ce as 5589 
a SEE ESSA Sa ec Ie re 5311 
ccs a RS sa tick TRESS sae oo dc orc ny names infanoubeeadtnntonerloci -anevlck 5098 
NES TE ERSTE Si. 28 i ar ie ony at A ae SOR ea .5068 
(a ys Shr nen SIA SS RR SA late eS th ae PA cc 4849 
(TEE ae a ae SPER GE SOEs etc ese ce er ene Ge Se a 4842 
TEL ears SRE RG SE ay 2 ae tcl ean ee 2 ate Aenean PRO 4727 
(Sa a ing Se NR NES CORE cede cr ee Na oR EN RR aS ae i 4565 
7S Oe eeeeaelran aS RRR AN SS eee NS EARL UA a alee CR en aes ST SLA Co ane 4452 
Se Eg SV OR a 08 SO BTS oy 6) aac 0 ce ar Po seca 5373 
SEE Ve USL ERE SS Fra RS 2a ee cid a a Se Ro a 4832 
SOME SUGGESTIVE STATISTICS SUBMITTED. 
1. Attendance by Grades Based on Enrollment. 

Kentucky United States N. Central S. Central 

States States 

3 29.05 23.50 20.47 30.16 

led 14.82: 17.79 13.68 15.20 

1G he Seeierede 13.99 13.91 13.34 14.57 

AEE 12.56 13.28 ts. EL 13.99 

SS eee a 10.75 11.28 11.56 11.01 

eee 7.02 9.25 10.52 6.89 

seventh .............. 6.21 7.63 8.84 4.85 

Ss a aie meee 5.60 6.36 8.48 3.30 

2. Enrollment by Grades, 1913. 

: White Colored Total 
2 SEG EES See Re 116,579 13,086 129,665 
Fifth Grade <.:....-....... EE SER Sate ROBT AD Wt 22) 40 OD 3,663 46,818 
1 CALE Ea I ce ate are RE SE 24,955 2,256 27,211 
eRe A 6... 5 ck oko. e ence tdence ed 22,506 1,188 23,694 

OLA CNPOMMON G -2.ei oes n 2c teen 415,103 40,071 455,146 
3. Percentage of Attendance of Ten Counties, 1913—White. 
HIGHEST LOWEST 
MICAS 5 eb. oe cio nso. n co thanesasee 71.60% COLL Ce cease ort eee 35.22% 
A ee a a 68.38% POULT OT are petted 2c 34.84% 
(EES EY a Se lA 67.12% BCU WGN hc) 8 (ta) moet heen OL 31.51% 
1 eica  Rnso , 65.50% VIO LONG ce ean ec er 29.67% 
HIGHEST LOWEST 
An RR ES eee eat ea oe 65.06% PNOONLS Nectar cease cone eae 29.40% 
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4. Comparison Between 1911 and 1913. 
1911—Census......591,755 Average attendance....220,946 | Per cent........ 37.30 
1913—Census......596,351 | Average attendance.:..283,862 | Per cent........ 47.59 
Gain sin’ CENSUS VN a WO eV CATS case et eres ate ace cee ee eee 77 per cent. 
Gain’ in’ attendance An two veal eye e ee ee 28.47 per cent. 

5. Graduates From Elementary Grades—1913. 
White male ............ ISLSS PF SWeM Alem eee 15239 e Total 2. 2,681 
Colored male ........ 4A2=\" Memale eel eee... 123.) Total cic 165 
Totals malexs a. 200s) hema ler ones e-eee 1.6463) Total 22.2. ae 2,846 
COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES—1915. 
Date of Name of Place of 

County Institute Instructor Meeting 
Aa ise ay eee nee AUS ee eee Cora Wilson Stewart...) Columbia 
ACW eee oe ULV gro ceees J. B. Weathers.............. Scottsville 
ADOGCTSONS see eee ULV 90 eters Cora Wilson Stewart...| Lawrenceburg 
BallatdSev2s- ee AU oe eee AC se DuUrtOn . ee Wickliffe 
Barrel tetas eee ee JUNGl 28 oc Te GOCE’ ae ee eee Glasgow 
Bath... ee AUS aot One es Mrs. C. W. Stewart...... Owingsville 
Bella era eee JULY O10 eee Ri giive SUID D2 tse eee Pineville 
BOOneG +e... eee Sept) Grace Mrs. C. W. Stewart....| Burlington 
BOULrDOD ee es eee AUS De areas tie cleet te RSE! UO tee Dre ie 2. geet wee Paris 
BOY O.siee i ASS 73ers. Martin and Booth.......... Catlettsburg 
Boyle Se ae ey AUS GoU eee Willian Graig ae. 2a. Danville 
Breathitt. see JUV coe CDG Wists ee Jackson 
Bracken. = sepa e nee AUS ISO Seow Hionoe. tal ball ks. 2 eee Brooksville 
Breckinridse® se. SO pti. 2 kee h ts haere a ee ee ee Hardinsburg 
Bullitth 0 0. Pe eee ee ee Cora Wilson Stewart...| Shepherdsville 
Bitler ans eee JULY oe een ROM oni pps eee ae Morgantown 
Caldwell = =e AUS sy0 cece sudson C. Jenkins... Princeton 
Callo Way cis ee sae cae oe | re 
Campbell sea ae AUR ee ee RieM OSD Ds. eee Alexandria 
Carlisle s.ccccc tnt SON Seth PR cence es ees a eee Pas ee rn cee a ee ree 
Carrollac.e eae AUS? O02 eae Cora Wilson Stewart...| Carrollton 
CAartere =” snus DULL Yo Ogee seaeeoe: Cre hRvew el Gner...: 20cm Olive Hill 
CASEY cccklccesrecacdas ical ccell in danPca cee eee pei SEAM eRe dees ease g NEO EC Oe Sot Retas Sen ee cee eat 
Christians... 53.4) aoe PAVE aye aa tase Nir LiCl Delis nce Hopkinsville 
Clark Wein sae JULY 22Gar..s ere Prot. Booths. ee Winchester 
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~ COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES—1915—(Continued). 
Date of Name of Place of 
County Institute Instructor Meeting 
ee PUY eles Jae CeNoe 
and Manchester 
Cora Wilson Stewart 
a IT Gagan tid A AO fed ak Samet Rey |e ee Sle Rite ea, ee eae ea eee OS See eee 
Pr ieeenden oo. cs.: SULLY Be ees Whi? COTA ors eg ee. Marion 
7d Cs MRR eS (i een le Cora Wilson Stewart.. | Burksville 
SCE ANS EO rere pes Ree sae ee ga a Stee Owensboro 
RONSON |... Ai08.00. 2). TENE es ie ae a Ra =P Green ke cce ee Brownsville 
mot fs. Oe ae ALD xO eeere ete: Geo. W. Chapman........ Sandy Hook 
Sl a ae oN UY Sates See eae William Martin............. Irvine 
TS Se a A rr ONG BAe fee Ragen) teeta gn ee APL st arr een Lexington 
2 Or SULLY FL eee Woes DeMossaiu 2.7 4 Flemingsburg 
LN JU yee 20 eee Wins via rtm oor ce... Prestonsburg 
OO hh Sentero ate: Dede Coatesh . is eos Frankfort 
Saeed Oe A. S. Mackenzie..........- Hickman 
2 Ce ee Pa) Beak oooh Sle De KC MeDougaletc).-.: Lancaster 
Ee Selene AIS: £0. 02s%.. HC. Mcbougal. 8 Williamstown 
2 Ue eae TCG AE SG eae oe Rae Green ass. & Mayfield 
OE SS Se eS Pa as aoe ae ee ee PORE Bee Teno Stee ng eer PCC SOPOT | Sie ne eee mE 
Re ON ees... Nest BO, Cora W.. Stewart.....-. Leitchfield 
PO Sa ae ae AW ere ot ae SESW Fade a ane ae! ai nee RE ea Campbellsville - 
a AS De 2 See We de iA VO ra ea ne ce. Greenup 
Pe COCK....-5.-26n8-22-. PieATL Ss O0e 8 he Co INO Ok eens Hawesville 
Bene TY: ce -- choses, - BNE gs A nee ee om Cora W. Stewart......... Elizabethtown 
0ST ae JUL Ver ke oe, (Fae LOW LS ee eee Harlan 
i 0) 1 Oa AS TIGRE SEAL: Cpautsa AjuSs Mackenzie......... Cynthiana 
OT eh re JULY 20a. Ware OUILCR. kta sas. Munfordville 
Prenderson.....2.2.-..:-.-.--. PER elo ease’. Hee Oa NOC. cians Henderson 
1 W000 a OL eames fe Charles A.° Keithe... New Castle 
ve ou 0% re Fe OE cere cee nhs Meee ley gm Aen Hat a See yore [hat cache eee eees terme 
Prop meins.....2..-0-. ts OWL P2522 2 =: Rug tie + (er Oe Taree ey oite. as! Madisonville 
a ATIG Re Doce oa Martin and Keith......... McKee 
MOmors0n:.........-.--2--2:-2-- AIRS or eas MiP soa tess ee Louisville 
Jo) y00 bl a ai SUby Po Soe Mrs. L. M. Russell........ Georgetown 
oe a ieee Sept. 20...-...... Mrs. C. W. Stewart..... Paintsville 
0 eae PED Os toe Tra OHNO Cs 2a Independence 
0) Oe a JULY -2602.0-55 GUASI A MIS CILD oe ces Hindman 
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COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES—1915—(Continued). 
Date of Name of Place of 
County Institute Instructor Meeting 
KOR he ee ee OLY ABs eee Chas” D..bewis2- eo Barboursville 
Larile. 2-2 eee AUR Go eee PV Wipes Lota css eee Hodgenville 
Laurel 2 eee Pe SULLY Le ees Roos Hubpan kine. ee London 
lawrence. 21 daly 1900 sree Teale CANoey eee Louisa 
1 Ec: Ppa ag ilbeangen. sor peli AMI ol Orere OME Ika Wiser Wate Beattyville 
Leslie ye ster ee A EAB eee BAS oe J. H. Califee 
and Hyden 
Lida HE. Gardnevr........ 
Letchers se ee US ceo -nmnerers WV Spike NV LY GS cents totes cere Whitesburg 
Lewigi ae eee ee NIE ace ae AE tee WAS ee, ee Vanceburg 
13in Coin. eee Auer 302. es We Con Wilson] = Kings Mt. 
Livingstone... == AUS LOse ee RAP -~Greens ho ae Smithland 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
ACTIVITIES OF THE INSTITUTE. 


Inspirational Addresses.—It is the custom of the best instructors to 
give one or more “inspirational talks” each day for the purpose of arous- 
ing a deeper interest in education among the teachers and the people. 
This is a good practice. Experience has shown that such addresses yield 
good results; but they must not be too long or too frequent. Temperance 
is a good rule at this point. 
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Psychology.—Arnold Tompkins said: “What a child shall study de- 
pends upon the objective demands of life; how he shall study must be de- 
termined by the laws of his own mind.’ Since this is true, it follows that 
what the children in the State schools shall study is determined largely 
by the State Course of Study, but how he shall study will be ultimately 
determined by the laws of mind as discovered and set forth by psychology. 

The institute instructors in the State use three methods in presenting 
the principles of psychology to the institutes: (1) By means of formal 
lectures on different phases of psychology; (2) By tracing the various 
school activities back to their causes; (3) By a combination of the two 
inethods. The first in a way begins with causes and looks forward toward 
their probable effects; the second begins with effects and works back to 
causes; the third does both. All these methods give good results. Prob- 
ably the second and third plans give the best results at first. They begin 
with known experience and go back to the unknown causes. The observa- 
tions of the writer lead him to believe that the teachers as a rule are more 
interested in the second than in the first method. It is surely a good thing to 
help the teachers to discover the laws and principles back of their various 
methods and devices. “The truth shall make us free.” 

Pedagogy.—The discussion of pedagogical questions forms the major 
activities of the institute, and this is proper and right. Pedagogy is the 
practical application of the laws of psychology to the act of school teach- 
ing and school management. It seeks to discover the laws and principles 
of teaching, of organizing, of managing and of disciplining, and to apply 
these laws to the activities of the school room. 

The teachers of a country know many of these things. They have 
learned them by observation and experience. But they do not always know 
that they know them; and they do not know them as thoroughly as they 
should. To lead the teachers to know that they know when they know 
and to know more fully is largely the work of the institute. 

Methods and Devices.—A study of methods and devices is an important 
work of the institutes, especially with a view to making the teachers’ 
notions clearer and fuller as to these things. 

By the term “method” as used here, we mean the general scheme or 
plan of presenting an entire subject. For example, we speak of the “lecture 
method,” the “topic method,” the “alphabet method.” By the term “de: 
vice’ we mean the particular plan or way of presenting a single topic 
or lesson. For example, a primary teacher who is teaching the “word 
method” in reading may use the device of printing the words on cards. 
These terms should not be confused in the minds of the teachers. 

It ig often said that the personality of the teacher must not be in- 
fringed upon, and this is largely true; but the choice af methods may not 
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be a matter always for the teacher to determine since the method is often 
inherent in the given subject taught. The selection of the devices and the 
plan of using the method are matters for the teacher to determine on the 
ground; and herein the skill, the individuality, the personality of the 
teacher reigns supreme. 


The instructors should make these distinctions clear to everybody. 


Uniformity of Methods.—Uniformity of method within a given area 
may be very desirable or even absolutely necessary; but uniformity of de- 
vices never. For example, it is wise for the teachers of a given county to 
use the same general plans. It is easier to do what everybody else is 
doing. It enables one teacher to follow another with less loss and friction; 
and it enables the teachers to do team work. These are only a few of the 
advantages of uniformity of methods. Others will present themselves to 
the inquiring mind. Besides, if all the teachers of a county are using the 
same method it enables them to compare experiences, to discover defects 
and advantages in the methods used. This co-operation leads to a greater 
efficiency. 


Again, let it be noted that there is already a great uniformity of 
methods—not devices. For example, nearly all teachers use the “question 
and answer method” more or less. What they may not know is the lim- 
itations of the given method. 


The writer is of the opinion that it would be a good exercise in an 
institute to take some method in general use and study its advantages, its 
defects and methods of supplementing it. He has seen many good in- 
Structors do this with excellent results. It is doubtful if much good comes 
from the study of mere devices which are largely personal. Some devices, 
however, may be in such general use as to become very nearly methods. 


General Methods in Use.—The following methods are in general use 
among teachers: 


Oe 


“Inductive” and ‘deductive’? methods. 
“Analytic” and “synthetic” methods. 
“Oral” and “text-book” methods. 
“Topical” and “question-answer” methods. 
“Method of teaching by types.’’. 

Method of teaching by “method wholes.” 
“Logical and spiral methods.” 

“Cause and effect methods.” 

“Lecture method.” 


oe eae eee ne gee 


Practically all of these methods are in use among teachers. The in- 
stitute can do much to make the teachers more skillful in choosing and in 
using the best method in the given subject and in the given class, 
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The institute can teach the names of these various methods and it can 
train the teachers to use them consciously; that is, to know when they 
are using a good method. | 

It can lead them to recognize the best methods to be used in teach- 
ing certain branches. 

It can lead them to choose the best methods to be used in a class of 
given maturity; and it can lead them to know what method not to use 
with a given class. For example, it can show the folly of using the lecture 
method with immature people. 

It can show the teachers where certain methods fall short of the fullest 
results and how to supplement the given method with other methods. 

Let it be said again that the study of methods, their advantages and 
defects, is a subject of vital interest to everybody in the institute; while 
the study of devices may be so largely personal as to be comparatively 
useless to a majority of the institute. 


A study of devices, however, has one proper place in an institute; that 
is, where a class of beginning teachers are taught by themselves in the 
use of some standard devices of teaching certain things; as, for example, 
the use of cards in primary reading and arithmetic. 

Special Methods in Teaching the Branches.—There are certain stand-— 
ard methods of teaching certain branches that deserve attention at the 
hands of the institute: } 

(1) Reading.—The alphabet method, the phonetic method, the word 
method, the sentence method, the combination method. These are all 
primary methods. Each has its advantages and defects. Each has its 
place. The institute should carefully consider these methods in the light 
of psychology and experience. 

In advanced reading and in intermediate reading, institutes should con- 
sider the method of oral reading and the method of silent reading. The 
purposes of each should be considered and the relative time to be given 
to each should be discussed and determined. 

Every device, every plan, every method, every school exercise, should 
be grounded in the laws of psychology and the principles of teaching. 

References to the State Course of Study should be continuously made 
to those passages that throw light upon the subject under discussion. 

(2) Arithmetic.—The logical method, the spiral method, the 100% 
method and the decimal method in percentage and the deductive method 
in mensuration should be discussed. Every teacher should know the 
method she is using and why she is using it. Lead the teachers to give 
a reason for every device, plan and method used. “There is a reason.” 

(3) Spelling—The oral method and the written method, 
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(4) The various general methods should be discussed in the light of 
their uses in teaching the branches. For example, the topic method in 
history, the cause and effect method in geography. 


Special methods of saving time and improving the teaching: 

(1) Alternation. (See Course of Study.) 

(2) Correlation. (See Course of Study.) 

(8) The daily program. (See Course of Study.) 

It is all important that the institute should reveal to the teachers how 
to organize a school so as to save time and energy. A saving of ten per 
cent. in time may add ten per cent. to the efficiency of the school. 

Principles of Teaching.—A valuable exercise in the institute is a dis- 
cussion of the principles that underlie correct methods. On page 43 of the 
revised State Course of Study there is found a statement of some ele- 
mentary principles of teaching. It would be well if the institute would 
discuss these simple truths until they are understood well enough to make 
them the bases of method. 

The writer has observed that there are three methods in use among 
our best instructors in discussing principles of teaching: (1) To discuss 
the principle first and then show its application to the method of teaching. 

(2) To discuss the method first and trace it back to the principles of 
teaching. 

(3) To use a combination of the two methods. 

Jucging from the degrees of interest and attention observed, the writer 
is of tn2 opinion that probably the second plan is the best. It seenis 
that when the instructor begins with what the teachers already know and 
then proceeds to abstract truths, that the interest and attention is greater 
than when he begins with abstract truths and proceeds to the example. 

The Joking Instructor.—In teaching school or in teaching an institute 
the illustration of a truth with an anecdote of a pleasing or even a laugh- 
able nature helps to fix the truth in mind and is perfectly right and proper; 
but the subordinating of the serious work of the institute to the telling of 
jokes, to the peddling of stale chestnuts, simply to create a laugh, can 
vot be too seriously condemned. Instructors of this kind are passing end 
they can not pass too soon for the good of the work. 

The Institute Syllabus.—The law requires the Department of Education 
to issue a syllabus for the use of the institutes of the State. In conformity 
to that law, and to the wishes of the convocation of the instructors and 
county superintendents, the superintendent required and directed that the 
syllabus for the current year should be largely based on the State Course . 
of Study, and that it should undertake certain definite things. Extracts 
from the syllabus are here appended to show how these plans have been 
carried out, 
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THE LAW AS TO INSTITUTES. 


1. Object of the Institute.—“It shall be the duty of each county super- 
intendent to organize, and cause to be held annually, a teachers’ institute 
for the normal instruction, improvement, and better qualification of the 
teachers of his county.” (Ky. Stat., sec. 4507.) 

2. Subject of Instruction.—“At each session of the institute every sub- 
ject embraced in the common school course shall be brought before the 
institute, illustrated and described, and every feature of school organiza- 
tion and school management, together with the whole work of the teachers, 
shall be considered, and the common school laws of the State read and ex- 
pounded.” (Ky. Stat., sec. 4515.) 

3. County Teachers’ Association.—‘‘“During the session of the institute 
there shall be held a county teachers’ association and one hour in the 
afternoon or night meeting shall be daily set apart for this purpose.” 
(Ky. Stat., sec. 4516.) 

4. Who Must Attend.—‘‘Every teacher of a common school, including 
teachers of the graded common schools in cities of the fifth and sixth 
classes, who hold a State diploma, State certificate, or county certificate, 
or who contemplate applying for a certificate of qualification to teach in 
the common schools, shall attend the full session of the institute in his 
home county, unless he is teaching in another county in which the institute 
is yet to be held, or has attended the institute of a county in which he has 
a contract to teach.” (Ky. Stat., sec. 4510.) 

5. Duties of the County Superintendent.—“The county superintend- 
ent shall keep a strict daily register of the presence, absence and tardiness 
of the teachers. He may collect two dollars, but in no case shall he collect 
less than one dollar from each teacher.” (Ky. Stat., sec. 4512.) 


TIME OF THE INSTITUTE NOT TO BE WASTED. 


The institute is for the teachers. They must attend it and they must 
pay for it. If the institute is held while the schools are in session, the 
children must lose the time. The institute is held for the normal instruc- 
tion of the teachers. The ten subjects of the common school course must 
be discussed; school organizations, school management and the school laws 
must have their share of the time. Besides, one hour a day must be giver: 
to the teachers’ association. 

In view of these facts, the time of the institute should not be wasted 
with long winded speeches by “prominent citizens” which have little or 
no bearing on the schols. Time should not be wasted in uong, tedious 
announcements of things to sell. These matters should be attended to 
during the business hour, and they should not be permitted to encroach 
on the regular work of the institute, 
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The institute is a professional meeting; it is not a political gathering 
and questions of a political nature have no place on the program and should 
not be tolerated. 

The institute should confine itself exclusively to the business for whic’) 
it has been created by law. Everything that interferes with the institute’s 
doing the work for which it is intended should be eliminated. This takes 
backbone; but it should be done. 


PLAN TO DO SOMETHING. 


Many discussions in this syllabus revolve around what is best to do. 
At the close of such discussions as should result in “better doing in 
school,’ the question of adopting the speaker’s plan or his method should 
be presented to the institute for acceptance or rejection. For example, 
let us suppose that the institute is considering topic 8 under school organi- 
zation at 10:40 A. M. Monday, that is, the subject of “alternation.” After 
the plan of alternation has been discussed and fully explained, the que:- 
tion of adopting it should be put to the institute, and, if necessary, debated, 
If the plan carries, every teacher should faithfully and loyally test the 
plan. It would be a great help in improving our schools, if the teachers 
Should say: “This is the plan of the organized teachers of this county, and 
it kas the sanction of the superintendent and the board of education.” It 
is easy to do what everybody else is doing; but hard to do what few are 
doing. Let us do team work where it is practicable. Let us give up, in a 
measure, extreme individualism. “Let every teacher cease to be a law 
unto himself. Let us develop group power and group influence. Let us 
help each other. “in union there is strength.” “A house divided against 
itself carpnot stand.” “United we stand, divided we fall.’ 
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REGULAR PROGRAM FOR THE WEEK. 


MONDAY FORENOON. 
9:40—Organization of the Institute. 


Devotional exercises. 

Calling the roll previously prepared by the Superintendent. 
Election or appointment of the secretary and the other officers. 
Appointment of committees and announcements. 

; 5. Annual address of the superintendent outlining his plans ‘or the 
institute, the associations and the schools. 

6. Opening address of the instructor. 


m CO bh ee 


10:40—School Organization. 
See Chapter I. of Course of Study. 


1. The problem of organizing a school with one teacher stated—What 
factors are given? What is required? Make clear to all the teachers. 

2. The teacher’s preliminary survey of the district. Why necessary’? 
What information to secure? How secure it? 

3. Program of organization. Put a model program before the insti- 
tute and discuss it. 

4. The first day. Discuss the importance of a good beginning. Ex- 
plain the order of activities. 

5. A temporary classification. Discuss some rules for classifying 
pupils until the most inexperienced teacher understands them. Use the 
adopted text-books and illustrate with a class of teachers. 

6. Permanent classification. Explain the principles of classification. 
Show when a strong pupil may safely be advanced. 

7. Discuss the necessity of reducing the number of classes so far as 
it can be done. Especially show with text-books and without them how 
correlation may be used. In the language of Miss Patridge, “how make one 
hand wash the other.” 

8. Alternation. Show how the number of classes daily may be re- 
duced by alternating subjects, as civics and history. Show what subjects 
ought to alternate with each other. Explain how alternations by years of 
grades may be used. Show the advantages and disadvantages of the Ssys- 
tem. Let teachers give their experience with alternation. Caution the in- 
experienced teacher as to the criticism she may expect of the plan. Prove 
that alternation, while not the best possible plan, is better for everybody 
than trying to teach so many classes that good work can not be done. 

9. Discuss the chart on alternation, p. 18 of the Course of Study, 
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12:00—Noon Recess. 
MONDAY AFTERNOON. 


1:30—Language Lessons Discussed. 


The work for this hour is based upon the language outline for the first 
month of the third grade on page 86 of the Course of Study. For a brief 
discussion, see pages 97-103, inclusive, of the Course of Study. 

The type lessons in language should be so fully and clearly illustrated 
and discussed before the institute that the least experienced teacher may 
understand, and thus be enabled to teach this much neglected subject in 
his school. 

1. Show how to use the conversation lessons, how to teach the third 
and fourth grades together in these conversation lessons; also the first 
and second grades.. Remember this is oral work. 

2. Following the above discussion, the instructor or an expert teacher 
should show exactly how to develop the written lessons from the oral les- 
sons in the language course. Written work must follow oral work in these 
grades. 

3. Illustrate the use of the dictation lesson and explain its purposes 
and possibilities. 

4. Explain how to use the “special poem” and the “picture” as the 
bases of oral language lessons. 

NOTE—A full forty minute period should be given to the foregoing 
discussions. Teachers should ask questions upon points they do not under- 
stand. All explanations should be clear and simple. References should be 
made always to the Course of Study if the answers to the questions can 
be found in it. As a result of these discussions the teachers should be able 
to do better work in teaching language. If these discussions do not im- 
prove the schools, time has been wasted. 


2:10—Spelling and Word Study. 


The work of the institute is based largely upon the course for third 
grade pupils in the Course of Study. The teachers should study the work as 
outlined by the month on pages 85 and 86. It would be well if they would 
read carefully the remarks on spelling on pages 96 and 97. These remarks 
may become the bases for discussion by the institute. 

Spelling and word study are not taught as well as they should be and 
can be in our schools. The following discussions should materially im- 
prove the teaching of this subject in the schools. 

1. Let the instructor or some well known successful teacher of spelling 
discuss the Course of Study in spelling for a single month, showing how the 
text-book lessons may be supplemented by the Course of Study, 
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_2. Confining the discussion to written spelling, explain the function in 
spelling of the eye, the mind, and the hand. Explain why written spelling 
sometimes fails. Show how the spelling lesson ought to be assigned, how 
studied, and how recited. Explain what happens when a child Spells a 
word wrong, and show how to keep him from spelling words incorrectly. 

3. An experienced and trained teacher should discuss before the in- 
stitute the two following questions: What words or kinds of words should 
be used for spelling lessons? How many words should be given for a les- 
son? Give reasons for each statement. Do people need to know how to 
spell all the words they see in reading? ‘Do we need to know how to spell 
all the words we use in speaking? What kinds of words should be left to 
the dictionary? Is it worth while to take time to learn the spelling of a 
word that may be used in writing once in a life time? Should we teach 
fewer words and teach them perfectly? Is a 90 per cent. perfect record 
in spelling a good one? Is a spelling book to be learned entirely, or is it 
a book from which to make selections? Give reasons for your answer. 
Which do you regard as the greater error to misspell, “sure” or “assafoe- 
tida”? “sugar” or “caoutchouc”? “Kentucky” or “Mediterranean”? Why? 


2:40—Recess. 
3:10—Teachers’ Association. 

The school law prescribes that a teachers’ association shall be organ- 
ized during the institute, and that it shall hold daily sessions. In com- 
pliance with this law the institute will be organized into an association, and 
will hold its session in the afternoons. The officers of the institute may 
be the officers of the association, or the association may choose its own 
officers. 

The association should be a model for such associations as may meet 
during the year. It should formulate and discuss plans for the improve- 
ment of the school and the community. These discussions should look for- 
ward rather than backward; they should be popular rather than profes- 
sional. Other people as well as teachers should take part in these meetings. 

It has been said that the average rural school of today is a little house 
on a little ground, with a little equipment and a little attendance from a 
little district with little ideals of education and its values, where a little 
teacher (in the sense of little training), at a little salary, for a little term, 
teaches little children little things, in a little way. 

The “School of Tomorrow” will be a larger building, or a group of 
buildings, on larger grounds with a larger equipment, and a larger attend- 
ance from a larger district with larger ideals of the value of education, where 
a larger teacher or a faculty of such teachers at large salaries, for larger 
terms, teaches larger people as well as little people larger things in a larger 


way, 
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For Discussion by the Institute. 


1. Is it true that each of the twelve factors of the school of today 
fits the rest? Is each in proportion to the rest? Is it possible, as a rule, 
to improve permanently one of these factors without improving all of them? — 
For example, is it possible to improve the teaching force as a whole and 
to improve it permanently without improving the other factors in the 
school? This discussion should be led by a teacher or some other friend 
of education who has had an opportunity to observe the school system for 
a number of years. 


2. The little building, the “little red school house” of today should be- 
come the larger building or group of buildings of tomorrow. Discuss the 
need for more rooms in even a one-teacher-school. Explain the correct 
plan for such a building as to size, shape, heating and lighting. Use pic- 
tures if possible. If a lantern could be used, it would be well. — 

3. The “little ground” should become larger grounds. Discuss the need 
for more and better ground for a one-teacher-school. Show the relation 
that should exist between the attendance and the grounds. Make a draw- 
ing illustrating the use of grounds for beauty, for play and for work. What 
should be the policy of the county boards of education as to ‘grounds’? 
What is the part of the local community in securing and improving the 
grounds? It is all important that correct ideals on this subject of grounds 
be cultivated in the minds of the people. 


4. Better equipment for the school. Equipment for teaching, such as 
maps, charts, globes and libraries. Equipment for work, such as may be 
needed in agriculture, domestic science, and farm mechanics or manual 
training. Equipment for play, such .as modern play grounds need... The 
teacher’s cottage on the school grounds. 

This matter of equipment should be fully and specifically discussed by 
some one who appreciates the needs of such things and who has the ac- 
curate and specific knowledge needed in a helpful discussion. Glittering 
generalities that get no where should be left out. 


4:30—Adjournment. 
EVENING MEETINGS. 


The time and the program of each evening meeting should be arranged 
by a committee of the institute. Popular addresses should be had; local 
matters should be discussed, and an all around enjoyable time should be 
planned for. These evening meetings can be made very valuable, and 
should not be neglected, 
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TUESDAY FORENOON. 
8:30—Opening Exercises and General Business. 
9:00—Arithmetic: First and Second Grades. 


1. Explain the work in arithmetic as outlined in the Course of Study 
for the first and second grades on pages 58, 59, 72, 76, 77 and 82. Go further 
and show how all the pupils of these two grades can be taught in the same 
class. 


2. Make a chart of all the “primary number facts” that ought to be 
taught to pupils of these grades, and show how to teach them. Also exhibit 
to the institute just how much and what parts of the Modern Elementary 
Arithmetic and Ray’s Intellectual Arithmetic should be ‘taught in these 
grades. Be accurate and specific. During this discussion the teachers 
who have never taught should be at the front with note books. The speaker 
should go slowly enough for these people to understand and to note the 
suggestions, 


8. Discuss the necessity for constant drill on these primary facts, and 
show how to conduct a class in drill work. Then explain how the work in, 
the arithmetic class can grow out of and be correlated with the home life 
of the children, with their other class work and with their play at school. 


9:40—First Grade Reading. 


The number of vupils enrolled in the first grades for the United States 
is 23.50 per cent. of the entire enrollment; in the North Central States, 
20.47 per cent.; and in Kentucky for 1913, the enrollment in the first grade, 
city and county, was 25 per cent. of the total enrollment, while the en- 
rollment in the first grades of the country schools was 28 per cent. of the 
entire enrollment. From these facts, it will be seen that we have in our 
first grades nearly 40 per cent. more pupils than the North Central States, 
and about 20 per cent. more than the average for the United States. What 
are the causes? 

- Probably there are several causes. Irregular attendance and lack of 
systematic effort to get children through the first grade are some of the 
most potent. This congested condition of our first grades, this retardation 
of thousands of pupils, the fact that our first grades are made up of pupils 
from 6 to 10 years old, all these things taken together present a problem 
that deserves specific treatment and our immediate attention. In the light 
of these facts, the period will be devoted to the following discussions: 

1. How to get into school as early as possible all the children of the 
district who belong to the first and second grades, 
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2. How to class the beginners of different ages. See the suggestions 
as to “classification and promotion of lower primary pupils,’ on pages 55 
and 56 of the Course of Study, and discuss them paragraph by paragraph. 


3. How to teach the adopted textbooks in reading. See Course of 
Study, page 60. Also compare the adopted primer and the Free and Tread- 
well Primer. 


4, “Way to use a reader,” pages 63 and 64. Let the method here sug- 
gested be illustrated until the inexperienced understand it. It will be bet- 
ter to use the method suggested in the Course of Study, because the teacher 
has the book to use all the time. 

5. Illustrate your method of teaching a class of beginners to read. Be 
full and clear in your discussion. 


10:20—Forenoon Recess. 
10:40—School Management. Chapter II. 


1. “The highest function of the school is character building,’ page 
29. Show the relation between character building and school management. 
2. ‘Discuss the educative value of play, pages 39, 40. Suggest at least 
10 games suitable to schools, some for out doors, others for indoors. 
3. Show the necessity of system, page 30. | 
Describe an orderly school room, page 31. 
Discipline, pages 31, 32. 
Class management, page 34. 
How time is wasted, page 36. 
Personal manner, page 36. 


Poorer 


12:00—Noon Recess. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 
1:30—Composition and Letter Writing. 


The work for this period is based upon the Course of Study for fifth 
and sixth grades. . 

1. Discuss the statement: “Two-thirds of all written composition should 
be in the form of a letter.” See page 101. Show how to teach section 
239 of “The Mother Tongue,’ Book One. This is a type letter; teach it 
as such. 

2. How should a story be taught? See section 104 of “Mother Tongue,” 
Book One, and “Prose Stories,’ page 101, Course of Study. ; 

3. Show how to study a poem, section 189, “Mother Tongue,” Book 
One, Consult the Course of Study for further suggestions, 
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4. Illustrate your method of teaching a picture, using as a basis the 
“Study of a Picture,’ section 237, “Mother Tongue,” Book One 

5. Discuss the work outlined on pages 128, 129 of the Course of Study, 
giving special attention to “little debates” and “original stories.” 


2:1C0-—Writing. 

1. Show how to correlate writing with the other studies, especially 
with language and composition. 

2. How to teach writing in the first and second grades. See pages 
67 and 81, Course of Study. 

3. Show how to correlate drawing with the other subjects. See pages 
89 and 90, Course of Study. 

4, Discuss the suggestions on the subject of writing in the Course of 
Study, pages 95, 96. 

5. Illustrate a correct method of conducting a writing class. 


2:50—Afternoon Recess. 
3:10—Teachers’ Association, 


A Larger Use of the School Plant. 

1. How to make the school library become a community library. How 
secure books. How select books. How to conduct the library. How to 
use the central school library. The problem to make a reading community. 

2. The use of the school plant as a social center. (a) For amuse- 
ments such as suppers, “socials,” picture shows, spelling matches, dra- 
matic entertainment or plays, and ball games and other forms of ath- 
letics. (b) For intellectual improvement, such as debates, lectures, vocal 
and instrumental music, reading, and literary clubs. (c) For economic up- 
lift; such as corn clubs, pig clubs, canning clubs, home makers’ clubs, 
farmers’ meetings and labor organizations. 

3. The use of the school plant for demonstration purposes, the idea 
being that what we need in the home and the farm should be put into the 
school—e g.: Home and school garden. Cooking and sewing activities. 
Manual training and farm mechanics. Home decorations and sanitation. 
Should not the school become an object lesson for the district in all that is 
best for community uplift? 

4. The use of the school plant for, evening schools. Should not the 
older boys and girls have a chance for further education? Education 
should not be limited to children. In these evening schools, everybody 
should be learners who need to learn; everybody teachers, who know 
something worth while to teach. Should not a community organize itself 
for its own instruction? Should not the teacher take the lead in these night 
schools? 
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4:30—Adjournment, 
WEDNESDAY FORENOON. 
8:30—General Business. 
9:00—Arithmetic—Third and Fourth Grades. 


1. Explain how the third and fourth grades can be taught together 
in one class. ian 

2. Discuss fully the work outlined in the third month of the third grade 
on page 88 of the Course of Study. Exhibit the work of the month on the 
blackboard all at one time. 

3. Show what a third grade pupil should know at the end of the year. 
See arithmetic on pages 102 and 103. 

4. Discuss the “spiral’ and ‘logical’ methods of teaching arithmetic. 
Base the discussion on the suggestions for arithmetic, pages 114, 115. 

5. Tho text-book work for the third grade is Chapters I and II; that 
of the fourth grade is Chapter III. Using the text-book, outline these two 
courses. It is very important for teachers to get fixed in mind the limits 
of the grades 


9:40—Second Grade Reading. 


1. What classes of pupils should be put into the First Reader? Pages 
73 and 74. What is the basis of classification? 

2, Why should slow pupils and retarded pupils receive careful atten- 
tion? How old may a pupil of the second grade be before he is considered 
retarded? From the State Superintendent’s Biennial Report, compare your 
county as to the second grade with your neighboring counties and see how 
you stand. i 

3. Using a State Course of Study, discuss the remarks on reading on 
pages 79 and 80. 

4, Show the institute how to dramatize “May and Her Doll.” 

5. Illustrate your method of teaching a First Reader lesson. 


10:20—Forenoon Recess. 
10: 40—Geography. 


1. Using Fairbank’s Home Geography, show how to teach a lesson in 
this subject according to the doctrines laid down on page 115. Why teach 
oral geography? : 

2, Discuss the directions for teaching geography on pages 129, 130. 
Use the primary text-book, exhibiting the pictures mentioned. Point out 
the teaching devices used in the primary geography. Exhibit the value of 
pictures in both text-books. This is very important. 
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3. Discuss the “outline of geography socialized” on pages 163, 164, 165. 
Every teacher should have his Course of Study in his hands while this 
discussion is going on. 


11:20—Agriculture. 


1. If there be no separate class in agriculture, show how it may be 
correlated with reading, language, arithmetic and geography. 

2. Using Noland’s One Hundred Lessons in Agriculture, discuss the 
September lessons. Show how to teach these lessons. 

3. Discuss lessons 69 and 70, school gardening and home gardening. 

4. How supplement the lessons of the text-book from the Course of 
Study. 


12:00—Noon Recess. 
is WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
1:30—Grammar—Seventh and Eighth Grades. 


1. Make an outline of the seventh and eighth grade courses, and show 
how to alternate them from year to year. 

2. Exhibit a correct method of teaching Chapter 28 of Mother Tongue, 
Book Two. Outline the steps in your lesson plan showing the order of 
teaching. 

3. How would you teach chapter 102 of the text-book? Organize a 
class of teachers and teach this lesson. 

4. Explain in a general way what use should be made of parsing and 
diagramming in teaching grammar. 


2:10—Manual Training. 


1. What is manual training and Why should it be taught in school’? 
See suggestions on page 231. 
2. What tools are absolutely needed, and how secure them? 
What should be made in the manual training class? 
What are the purposes of industrial subjects? Page 237. 
Should this subject be introduced into a one-teacher school? 
Show how the manual training class may keep up repairs. 
Home repairing by pupils of the class. 
How popularize this subject? 


Sees tures 


2:50—Afternoon Recess. 
3:10—Teachers’ Association. 
Relation of the School to Other Institutions. 


Instead of asking the question how to make other institutions help the 
school, the institute should consider the question how the school may assist 
all other institutions. 
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1. How may the school help the home? (a) What can it do to help 
the mother, directly and indirectly? How can it improve the health, the 
convenience and the beauty of the home? How can it improve the ideals 
of the home? (b) What can it do to help the farmer, directly and indirectly? 
How can it help him in growing, in buying and in selling? 

2. How may the school help the church? It may furnish a place of 
meeting when the community has no other. By laying a foundation of 
good morals. It may help the Sunday School by showing methods of or- 
ganization and teaching. By singing and expression. By encouraging 
pupils to read and study the Bible. The leader on this topic should discuss 
the ways of helping the church here mentioned, and suggest other ways 
of helping. The institute should suggest other ways also. 


3. How may the school help the State? By training children for cit- 
izenship. By helping the good roads movement. By aiding the State in 
discovering its defectives before it is too late to give assistance. By com- 
batting preventable diseases, such as tuberculosis and typhoid fever. 

4. How may the school improve industrial life, or the financial condi- 
tions of the community? 

By giving special instruction in the major activities of the community, 
such as agriculture, mining, etc. Discuss fully. 

By teaching the general principles of co-operation or team work. 

By aiding in organizing and conducting clubs, such as fruit growers’ 
associations. 

The leader and the institute should discover other ways of making the 
school aid the economic life of the people. The school can and should give 
a better account of itself along all suggested lines. In language used be- 
fore, “it should teach larger people larger things in a larger way.” 


THURSDAY FORENOON. 
8:30—General Business. 
0:00—Arithmetic—Fifth and Sixth Grades. 


1. Outline the work of these two grades, and explain how the two 
courses may be alternated from year to year. Which is better to use, alter- 
nation or to have two classes? 

2. Discuss the use of problems without figures. Show how to use 
them. Explain kow to make arithmetic both cultural and useful? 

3. Discuss the Modern Advanced Arithmetic as a text-book. Show 
how its problems are related to real life. Point out the chapters in it 
which need to be supplemented largely by the teacher. Explain the sources 
from which the teacher and the pupils may draw additional problems. 
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4. Explain how the arithmetic class may be made useful in the com- 
munity. Should the class be confined to problems in the “past tense,” or 
should it “figure” on future profits? For example, should the class be 
taught to “figure” on how much might be made on five acres of straw- 
berries, etc.? | | 


9:40—Reading—Third and Fourth Grades. 


1. Discuss Baldwin and Bender’s Second Reader and the Free and 
Treadwell Second Reader as outlined by the month on page 84 of the 
Course. That is, explain the directions there given, and illustrate with the 
books what is meant. Be sure to have the inexperienced teachers “up front.” 

2. Dramatize the “Fox and the Crane” in the presence of the insti- 
tute. It is not every teacher that knows how to dramatize a selection. 
Prepare for this in advance. : 

3. Explain and illustrate the meaning of the directions for teaching 
the third reader on page 107 of the Course. 

4. Base a discussion on the suggestions for teaching reading on pages 
92, 93, 94, 95 of the Course of Study. 


10:20—Forenoon Recess. 
10:40—Trustees’ Hour. 


The county superintendent should lead the discussion of this hour. 
Trustees should take an active part in the discussions themselves. The 
following topics are only suggestive. If local conditions make it advisable 
to substitute other topics, it should be done. 

1. Education is a large and an expensive business. It is a business; 
therefore, those in charge of this great business need a plain, patient, 
prudent, practical, persistent, progressive, permanent policy. Show the 
merits of a policy as described above. 

2. Discuss this policy as to houses and grounds. Specific information 
is needed here. We need to get away from the old shoebox shaped build- 
ings. We need to consider more and more health, comfort and beauty. 

4. Let some one discuss the subject of equipment, libraries, equipment 
with which to teach, to work, to play. Show the folly of employing a 
workman and then refusing to furnish him tools to work with. 

5. Discuss the employment of the teacher, and point out the duty of 
the trustee to secure for his district the highest salaried teacher possible. 
The district should always know it if the trustee employs a teacher of low 
qualifications when he has the chance to secure a higher priced one. When 
the division board meets, should not the county superintendent furnish 
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each board with the record, qualifications and probable salary of each 
teacher in the county? Should the trustee go after a teacher or should 
he select from the applicants? 7 

6. Explain the salary schedule of the county, and show the justice 
and business sense of regulating the salary according to the quality and 
quantity of the work done. Show clearly that the number of children who 
happen to live in a district ought to have nothing to do with salary unless 
they actually go to school. 

7. Too frequent. change of teachers is a bad policy. The most im- 
portant factor in a school is a good teacher. Trustees and people should 
try to make their school and. their community attractive to the best 
teachers in order to secure and hold them for the benefit of their children. 

8. The school law relative to the duties of trustees should be read 
and explained. 

9, The Kentucky Educational Association should be discussed in the 


presence of the trustees. If possible, some’ trustee who has attended the. 


K. E. A. ought to be secured to lead the discussion. 


12:00—Noon Recess. 
1:30—The Kentucky Illiteracy Commission. 


1. The Moonlight School— 
Its origin. 
Development. 
Purposes. 
Advantages. 
2. The State Commission— 
Its origin. 
Its duties. 
Achievements of past year. 
Plans and aims for 1915. 
3. The County Illiteracy Commission— 
Its purpose. 
Its scope. 
Its plans. 
4. The Speaking Campaign of July, August and September— 
Plan. 
Advantages. x 
Anticipated results. 
5. Organization of a Moonlight School— 
How to enlist adults. 
Who shall be admitted as pupils, 
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Necessity of a preliminary campaign before the opening of session. 
What to do the first evening. 
-How to secure and keep up ee 
Where to secure supplies. 
How to reach the indifferent or peculiar cases among unlettered folk. 
Length of session. 
Curriculum. 
Moonlight school report—when and where to send it. 
6. Help stamp out Kentucky’s illiteracy. 


2:50—Recess. 
3:10—Physiology and Hygiene. 


1. Let some speaker bring before the institute the value of the sup- 
plementary text-book, “Emergencies.” 

2. Discuss the articles by Dr. Hiser in the State Course of Study, on 
Tuberculosis and Typhoid Fever. Show how to use these articles to 
supplement the text-books. ; 

3. The work of the State in behalf of the blind and partly blind, 
should be put before the institute by some one who knows of it. 

4. What can the school do in caring for children’s eyes and teeth? 
This is very important. Let it be well discussed. The school must do 
something. 

3:50—Domestic Science. 


1. Discuss the outlines on “household arts” as they appear in each 
grade of the Course. Show how to correlate instruction in these arts 
with other subjects. 

2. Discuss the Boston School Kitchen Text-Book and show how to 
use it. 

3. Discuss the Course of Study in Domestic Science in Chapter V of 
the State Course of Study. 

4. Discuss the subject of “home credits” in these subjects. 


4:30—Adjournment. 
FRIDAY FORENOON. 
8:30—General Business. 
9:00—Arithmetic—Seventh and Eighth Grades. 


1. How may these grades be taught together? 

2. Discuss the suggestions on arithmetic on pages 184, 185, 186, 187, 
188, 189 of the Course of Study. Illustrate these suggestions. Show 
how every teacher should build a large list of supplementary problems. 
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3. What kind of problems should receive most attention? Show 
specifically how to make the instruction in arithmetic profitable in money 
to the community. How do this so everybody can see it? 

4. Specifically discuss farm arithmetic and bookkeeping on the farm. 
Show how to do it and the profit in it. Recommend further sources of 
information along these lines. 


9:40—Advanced Reading. 


1. Suggest a line of supplementary reading for children with a view 
to information, inspiration and helping the pupil to find himself in the. 
world of work. 

2. Discuss the suggestions and directions in the Course under Seventh 
Grade Reading and criticize them. 

3. Discuss correlations of the fourth and fifth readers with the other 
studies. 

4. Bring before the institute the supplementary readers for these 
grades, and show the advantages of using them. 

5. How may sets of supplementary readers be secured for the school? 

6. Teach a fifth reader class. 


10:20 Recess. 
10:40—History. 


1. Discuss the course in history as outlined in the Course of Study. 

2. Show how to teach the primary text-book in history. 

3. Discuss the correlations in Kentucky History. 

4. Explain the plan of the Advanced History, and discuss methods 
of using the book. 

5. Develop the specific method in history in the State Course of 
Study. 


11:20—Civil Government. 


1.. Show the advantages of the new text-book over the old one. 

2. Discuss the good roads movement in its relations to the school. 
Good roads and consolidated schools. 

8. The office of county superintendent—a business office; a pro- 
fessional office. 

4. Show how to teach the civics of the local community in such a 
way as to build up the community. Make a study of the factors that make 
for advancement in community life. Also enumerate those things that tear 
down the community. 
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5. Who is a good citizen? How may he be known? 

6. Discuss the dangers of debauching the ballot box. Which is the 
worst citizen, the man who sells a vote or the man who buys one? 

7. In what kinds of elections should women vote? 

8. The duty of the school in training for citizenship. 


12:00—Noon Recess. 


1:00—General Business. 


The afternoon of Friday will be given over to the usual business 
which accompanies the closing of an institute. Experience has shown that 
little effective professional work is ever done during the last afternoon. 

All reports and other blanks should be distributed, and the teachers 
instructed in their use. 

. The superintendent should give his final instructions for term ex- 
aminations. 

The Course of Study should come in for final discussion. 

A period should be given for teachers to ask questions and having 
them answered. 


2:30—Final Adjournment, 
STANDARDS. 


The annual Teachers’ Institute is held for the specific purpose of 
improving the schools. It is conceded on all hands that the standards of 
education in this State ought to be raised. But how are we going to 
raise the standards of an institution which has few, if any, generally 
recognized standards? Someone has said that country schools are like 
country butter, “good, bad, and indifferent.’ Is it not clear that we need 
to standardize our educational product? Is it not clear that what we 
need to do above all things is to get fixed in the minds of everybody 
some clearly defined standards in our schools, and then proceed to bring 
all the schools up to that standard? The writer is not here speaking 
of ideals which may or may not be attainable, but of standards which 
are practicable. 

A few years ago there were over two hundred varieties of corn in 
the State of Wisconsin. From all these varieties Professor Moore, of the 
University of Wisconsin, has developed three standard varieties—the 
silver king, the golden glow, and the yellow dent—and the university 
is now engaged in standardizing the corn of that State. Already the 
yield of corn has been enormously increased and the varieties of corn 
greatly reduced in numbers. Let it be noted that he did not import a 
lot of new varieties, but standardized the best they already had. 
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Kentucky has long been noted for fine stock. Has this been So alto- 
gether because of fine soil, grass, water, climate, etc., or because the 
State has standardized its stock? We find standard or thoroughbred 
horses, cattle, chickens, etc., on every hand; and this very standardizing 
has no doubt done much to raise the standards. Possibilities for im- 
provement are revealed through standardization; because in this way 
large numbers of people are brought to think about, and to experiment 
with, the same things, and comparisons of results are made on such a 
large scale that the good and the bad in the standardized things stand 
clearly revealed. 


There is absolutely no question that in material things the quickest 
way to improvement is through standardization, and subsequently rais- 
ing the standard. May not the same thing be at least partly true in 
non-material things? 

The lawyer has his standards, in applying which there is substantial 
agreement among that great profession. He has his code of practice to 
which his pleadings must conform. He has his precedents and opinions 
to guide him in his practice; and who shall say that the practice of law 
is not more efficient because of the standards? 

The doctor, also, has his standards. He has his standard remedies, 
standard operations, standard doses of medicine, standard prescriptions. 
In a very broad and practical way there is substantial agreement among 
physicians. In that profession, many things are regarded as “settled,” at 
least for the time. : 

But how is it among teachers? What is settled? What are the stand- 
ards? Where is there substantial agreement? We hear much of the 
science of teaching; who will name the principles of that science? Who 
will describe the art based on the science? Empiricism everywhere. 
One man’s opinion as good as another’s; and the layman’s as good as 
the teacher’s. How can the schools be uniformly improved, and per- 
manently improved as long as teaching is the work of empirics, a stand- 
‘ardless calling. Under these conditions, is it any wonder the beginner 
blunders? Where is he to get advice? The writer once advised a young 
teacher to consult the experienced teachers as to his problems. He 
answered: “I have done so, and no two of them tell me the same thing.” 
Isn’t it true that the schools are like country butter, a very uneven, and 
variegated product? And do not the schools of a given county need 
someone to do for them in a measure, what Moore did for corn and 
barley in Wisconsin? To deny that this can be done, to deny that there 
should be and can be recognized standards in school matters is to deny 
the use of institutes, normal schools, and departments of education in 
universities. If every teacher must create his own standards, be a law 
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unto himself, then academic training is all that is necessary and normal 
training is a fraud and a farce. But, are these things true? We do not 
believe it; we cannot believe it. 


Let us consider the matter a little further, and see if there may not be 
developed some correct standards. The factors in the school are text- 
books, school houses, grounds, equipment, school organization, school 
. management, discipline, and the subjects of the curriculm: reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, arithmetic, grammar, geography, history, civics, physiology, 
and composition. There may be some additional subjects. Among these 
factors can we find any standards upon which we may rely temporarily? 
What of text-books? May we not say that for at least four years more, 
the text-books are standardized? The problem there is to improve this 
standard. How about the school houses? They were standardized years 
ago, and we are now working to better that standard. So with grounds, 
so with equipment. Where a factor has been standardized, its good 
and its bad points are clearly seen, frankly admitted, and easily remedied. 
But what shall we say of school organization, of school management, of 
discipline, of reading, writing, etc.? Have they been standardized; if so, 
where? Can they be standardized in whole or in part? For example, 
take arithmetic. Can we say that the quantity for the third grade is, or 
' can be, standardized? If so, what is that standard? Who knows it, Who 
uses it? Are teachers and parents agreed upon this point? Is agreement 
among teachers, and between teachers and parents impossible? If so, 
of course, that is the end of it, and of teacher training also, for how can 
a teacher be trained to do a thing that cannot be subject to limitation? 

We say trained to do it: He may do it himself, but how can he be 
trained to do a thing where there is no agreement? Again, can we say 
that there is any one, or two ways, of teaching arithmetic to third grade 
people about which there is any agreement? Keep in mind that stand- 
ards are not fixed and invariable, but are only matters of agreement, 
tacit or otherwise. Also keep in mind that where there is agreement, 
there is a standard. 

Let us consider, further, writing among beginners. May we say that 
tablets for beginners should be wide spaced; that they, the pupils, should 
write with a large pencil with soft lead; and that they should write large 
with a’ free arm movement? If so, we have formed three standards 
which may be regarded as “settled.” When we come to think about it, 
may there not be other standards concerning which people are practi- 
cally agreed? If so, and if we can find them and agree about them, 
and treat them as Settled, will we not be better able to judge the actual 
results following from these “settled things,’ and also, will we not be in 
a better position to discuss those matters, about which, at present, there 
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is no agreement? What we are trying to say is this: There are multi- 
tudinous factors in the school; about some of these factors there is or 
might be practical agreement; about others, agreement is not, or may not 
be, so easy. Now if school people would take time to sort these factors, 
putting into one list those agreed upon, and into another list the dis- 
puted factors, two things would follow. Everybody would conform to 
the standards agreed upon; they would be settled for the time and so 
be out of the way; teachers and other people would have a chance to 
observe, in a large way, the workings of the standards, and thus their 
faults would appear and be cured; beginning teachers would easily come 
into possession of a body of established truth; this is one thing. The 
other is this: The minds of teachers and people being freed from the 
weight of the entire mass of factors, could be brought to bear upon the 
questions not well understood, and in dispute. But as long as everything 
is unsettled; as long as we have no standards at all; as long as we must 
continue to wrestle with the whole problem at once, getting nowhere, 
the solution of the whole business of improving the schools through 
directed effort, looks to the writer to be a hopeless matter, a regular 
gordian knot, which no mind is keen enough to cut. This brings us to 
consider the 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


We have been holding institutes in this State for about fifty years. 
Annually we have met and disputed, and debated the same things in 
practically the same way. What have we done? What is settled after 
all these discussions and debates? Will someone rise and explain one, 
even one, mooted question that has been discussed with so much heat 
and so much eloquence, and settled? The writer does not mean that 
good has not come, even great good, out of these debates and discus- 
sions. He is just a little skeptical as to whether greater good might not 
have come if we had approached the problems in another way and for 
another purpose. For example, he wonders if the relative merits and 
demerits of oral and written spelling could not have been settled long 
ago if either had been taken as a standard and its actual results tested 
in practice. Further, he is just a little inclined to think that this is an 
important matter. Good or bad spelling affects about three-quarters of a 
million of children in the State, and is of more importance than many 
eloquent speeches that tickle the ear, but get nowhere. Now, one of these 
methods is the better; which one, cannot be settled by debates or personal 
experience which furnish too narrow a basis for a correct generalization. 
If every teacher in a given county would teach oral spelling to every 
class for a whole term, keeping a correct record for the year from fre- 
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quent tests, and if the next year they taught by written spelling the 
same words to different classes, using the same number of words and the 
Same time for study and recitation, keeping correct records; and, if at 
the end of the second year, the results were fairly and honestly com- 
pared, the best method would win out, if there is enough difference be- 
_tween the two to make a choice worth while. The relative value of any 
two methods cannot be settled by making speeches about them. It can 
only be settled by results; and results are what are needed. 


What then, should the institute do for the schools? Some things it 
should not do. It should not throw among the teachers still more apples 
of discord. It should not import another lot of “new methods” to still 
further muddy the waters. “New methods” are sometimes like imported 
seed corn—they do not suit the ground, the climate, or the cultivator. 
Institute instructors, we think, should be careful of bringing in a lot of 
new methods, which, though they may be good in themselves, may not 
suit the schools of the given county. A “method” may be all right in one 
place, and all wrong in another. Besides, there are in most counties too 
many methods now. This is just the trouble. 


The writer is of the opinion that the work along this line of methods 
in a given institute, should be directed toward discovering and standard- 
izing the best methods already in the- county. It is possible that the 
method used by a majority of the teachers in a given area is a good method 
for that area. It may be under existing conditions, a better method, than 
another one, even of greater intrinsic merit. If it be a poor one, the way 
to get rid of it is not to ridicule it, thereby arousing the ill-feeling of the 
teachers who use it, but to generalize it, standardize it, and then test it 
by its results. The acid test of results is the best possible way of getting 
rid of a poor machine, or a poor method. In the commercial world, it is 
infallible. In the world of spirit, it may be slower, but none the less surer. 
To sum up the argument, the writer believes the work of the institute 
this year should be devoted largely to discovering common ground of action, 
and to planning to place the schools upon this common ground. Let some- 
thing be settled; let the beginning teachers learn this common ground 
thoroughly; let all of us agree that all teaching is not empiricism. 


THE STATE COURSE OF STUDY. 


Much has already been said in this article about standards and stand- 
ardizing. The State Course of Study has been written largely for this 
specific purpose. It should be studied and discussed in the institute from 
this standpoint. Here it stands or falls. Recognizing that practically the 
elementary schools are without standards, it offers standards as a basis. 
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It offers standards of organization, of daily programs, of management, of 
discipline, standards of quality of work by the year and by the month, 
standards of methods, and of directions. But some one may ask, are all 
these standards correct? Possibly not; it would be a miracle if they were. 
We have selected the best attainable standards at a vast expense of time 
‘and labor; we have submitted these standards to many competent people 
who are able to judge; but, after all, there are probably mistakes. One 
of two things should be done by the institute: The standards offered in 
the course should be accepted and subjected to the acid test of results; 
or, the institute should agree upon standards of its own making and hold 
to them long enough to test results. The work in all of the schools is too 
kaleidoscopic for people to form a correct judgment of the relative merits 
of school methods and devices. 


The institute should try to bring order and system out of disorder. 
It should strive to make good schools the rule, and not the exception. It 
should sternly frown upon everything and everybody who would divert 
it from its great purpose of improving the schools. Nothing should be 
brought before the institute unless it be directly and specifically connected 
with the betterment of the schools. The schools are for the children, and not 


one hour or one minute of their time should be wasted. Standardize the: 


schools as far as possible; standardize every factor possible in the schools; 
test every factor by actual results, and then raise the standard. In this 
way, and in this way only, will cur progress be steady and permanent. 
Remember that above all things the schools need a plain, prudent, patient, 
practical, persistent, progressive policy. The institute should help every 
school, every teacher and every child at least a little. “By their fruits, 
you shall know them.” Let us repeat again and again that only the acid 
test of results will measure merit. . 

Finally, to sum up the meaning of this rambling paper, the writer will 
add: 

First. The institute exists solely for the purpose of improving the 
schools. 

Second. The teachers pay for this institute and must attend it. There- 
fore, their time should not be taken up with outside matters which are 
not closely and’ vitally related to the schools. 

Third. The teachers should not be bored, as they have too often been 
in the past, by long-winded speeches from people who have something to 
sell, or have some “ism” to forward. 

Fourth. Instructors should be careful not to make fine lectures, big 
speeches, or learned discussions which shoot over the heads of their hear- 
ers. They should not “mind high things, but condescend to men of low 
estate.” 


—-. 
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Fifth. The county superintendent should hold everybody, the instructor 
included, to his job, for after all the superintendent is the one charged 
with building up a faculty for the county. Often he shows as much wisdom 
in keeping things from coming up before his institute as in any other way. 
Let us repeat again, that it is not the business of the institute to import 
an annual crop of new methods or new fads; but, rather, to cultivate and 
to standardize what it has on hand. We would like to see one institute 
in which not a single new method or device was mentioned; in which the 
old ones were discussed, compared, sifted, tested, criticised, standardized. 
The writer is nearly willing to agree to accept any method of teaching any 
thing, provided all will use it, and use it long enough to test it by actual 
results. “BY THEIR FRUITS, YOU SHALL KNOW THEM.” 

Sixth. The institute should bring order and system out of the unor- 
ganized conditions of our schools, so far as it can be done in a week. At 
least, it can begin the work and point the way. Probably the order of 
procedure should be something like the following: 

(a) The institute should consider, as a whole, or by a committee, 
the recommendations of the State Course of Study as to the quantity of 
work arranged by the grade and by the month, and when that has been 
done, it should accept the course as a whole, or as corrected, to conform 
to conditions in the county. If this be done, the teachers will have at least 
a guide book the whole year which will do them more good than listening 
to the most brilliant speeches which are not understood, or quickly for- 
gotten. This is one thing to do. 

(b) Most text books suggest methods of using them. If these methods 
are not really bad, or absolutely impractical in the county, they should be 
used. It will bring about unity, and the teachers will always have them 
at hand for study and reference. This is a steadying process. If the text 
book offers no method, the one suggested by the Course of Study should 
be used. The choice should be made by the institute, as a whole, or through 
a good committee on methods. Probably the committee should act first 
and make recommendations to the institute. In every institute there should 
be a committee on methods of organization, management and teaching, 
composed of the most experienced, the most practical, the best educated, 
and the most successful teachers. No teacher, nor even the instructor, 
should bring an absolutely new method before the institute without first 
submitting it to this committee or to the superintendent, who should be 
the chairman of the committee. This is true, because the “new method” 
may not be worth while;. it may be even bad; or it may be impracticable 
under existing conditions. In any one of these cases, to bring such a method 
before the institute will waste time and may mislead that class of teachers 
who are always ready to take up any new and half-baked idea. This 
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statement may be criticised as rather a ster doctrine, but experience has 
taught the writer that something of this kind is needed. An institute 
should always have warning before an entire new method is brought be- 
fore it. If this is done, some good teacher might say to the superintend- 
ent: “Your honor, I object.” If a jury needs to be protected against even 


hearing incompetent evidence, the institute may profit by this example. 


(c) If the methods of the text book and of the Course of Study are 
both rejected, then, and in that event, the institute or the committee on 
methods should offer a substitute method which should be fully explained, 
probably printed and distributed, adopted by the institute, and recommended 
for use in all the schools. To make this idea clear, let us consider the 
subject of diagramming in grammar. Suppose that several systems are in 
use in the given county and that the text book offers another. In order to 
save children time and energy, choice among these devices should be made 
by the institute. If the method selected differs from the one in the text 
book, it should be printed so all the teachers may have it. 


(d) But someone may say, if the week of the institute is to be partly 
taken up by the work of a committee on methods, in hearing, discussing 
and adopting these reports, what use is there for an instructor? We would 
answer, the greatest possible need; even greater than the need when in- 
stitutes are conducted as they have been in the past. The skill of this in- 
structor will be shown in bringing the best problems before the institute 
or the committee; in explaining to the committee on methods or to the 
institute as a whole the various methods offered in the text books, and in 
the Course of Study; in advising the institute as to accepting or rejecting 
these methods; in assisting the institute in choosing the best from among 
their own methods when the others are rejected; in explaining to the in- 
stitute how to test methods by results; in offering expert advice as to the 
foregoing and in many other matters; in short, in acting as a good “coach.” 
The institute should be a week of wise planning, of organizing, or system- 
izing, of standardizing, of really doing things, and it needs the advice, the 
expert advice, of a strong instructor. The giving of this expert advice is 
the real test of the value of an instructor. The teachers need help in solv- 
ing their problems. What the teachers and the schools need, not what 
speeches the instructor may have in his system, or what hobby he may 
want to ride, should determine the activities of the institute. If these sug- 
gestions are heeded, the institutes will give a better account of themselves 
this year, a thing devoutly to be wished. 


“By their fruits ye shall know them;” “United we stand, divided we 
fall;” “A house divided against itself cannot stand;” “Him that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear.” 
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Echo From the Field.—The Department of Education has tried to se- 
cure information from many sources to aid it in improving the institutes. 
One of these plans was to submit a series of questions to county superin- 
tendents. We here submit the questions and their answers from one county 
superintendent. This is typical of the other answers received: 

How May the Institute as an Institution be Improved? 


; In my opinion our institute may be improved by having more practical 
instructors. We do not need a man or woman to come into our midst and 
teach us to teach as he was taught in some university where they had every 
necessary equipment. What we want is men with university training who 
can come to our institutes and teach us how to cope with the problems 
confronting our rural teachers and children. Give us food that we may 
scatter broadcast and get results. 

Some of our instructors come to us and recite poetry. What we want 
to know is how to write poetry, but none of them tell us how. Another 
will come along with the entire Solar system and apparatus to show us 
that the earth actually moves around the sun. That is all very good, but 
when we go out to our rural schools we must, or are supposed to, teach as 
much with an apple and a candle, sometimes nothing but the apple. The 
poor teacher sits for five long, hot days and tries to digest all the instructor 
tries to tell her, and goes into her school room with comparatively nothing 
to feed the children. * * * Let’s make our institute a food gatherer. 
Let the instructor sow the seed and the children reap the harvest. 

What Changes Are Needed in the School Laws as to Institutes? 

First, that our institutes be held in the early summer, before our teach- 
ers get scattered. I know some one is going to say—well, that suggestion 
is no good, since the teachers do not know where they are going to teach. 
But my second will explain that. 

Second, that teachers be allowed to attend the institute most conven- 
ient to them. 

Third, that teachers who attend Normal School be exempt from attend- 
ing the institute. 

Fourth, that teachers who fail to attend institute or Normal be re- | 
ported to the State Board, and that they revoke the certificate. : 
Is it Possible for the Institute Instructors of the State to Agree Upon Com- 

mon Ground to the End That There be Uniformity in Their Instruc- 

tions? 

To me this is a perplexing question, for, if they were agreed, the in- 
struction which would be practical in one locality might be detrimental 
to My community since the same conditions do not exist throughout the 
State. If we are in the corn belt, we want to know how to grow more and 
better corn. If we are in the mining district, we want to know how to make 
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a livelihood there. If we are in the limestone district, we want to discuss 
conditions in this immediate community. What is practical in one part 
of the State would not do at all in another part of the same State. 

Is it possible for them to agree on essentials? It may be possible, but 
not practical to do so. 


As to County Organization. 

Find out if the method used in the county is a failure or a success. If 
the organization is a failure, drop it and discuss one that has been tried 
and proved to be a success, and discuss conditions of the two localities 
and install if possible the successful plan. 

I do not think an institute should try to work through a program any 
more than a teacher should push a child through a book. “In all your get- 
ting, get understanding.” “It is better by far to know a few things than not 
to know anything definitely.” “It is a good plan in most things to make 
haste slowly.” 

Talk without action is like “faith without works, dead.” I see this 
tested every day of my life. A mother telling her little son forty times each 
day if he goes outside the gate she will surely punish him, hence day after 
day she runs after him when she could avoid it by acting, “Just the laying 
on of hands.” 

It is always better to plan a few things definitely, work these plans, 
then take others. 

Special things to be emphasized this year. More rural children in the 
county high school. We had about ninety to finish the eighth grade this 
year. We should have them in the county high school next fall, but they 
will not be there. What is the trouble? Let us try to solve this problem. 

Discuss means of getting children in school and keeping them there. 
There is one condition in our schools that is giving us trouble. I think I 
can suggest two things that will help to make the attendance better: make 
our school rooms as attractive as possible, and put a live wire in as teacher, 
one who loves his work and the children. : 

I think the institute shculd be taught the “Course of Study” by the in- 
structor. I feel that the Course of Study fills a long felt need. I do not 
feel that I was a complete failure in the school room as teacher, but I 
do know if I had had some sort of guide in the way of a “Course of Study” 
when I first began teaching I could have accomplished much more than I 
did. 

It is possible to standardize to a certain extent, but not always de- 
sirable. 

It is like everything else, we must use judgment as to how far to go. 
In most of our institutes, if the instructor did not present the subject to 
be discussed, I fear we would have a Quaker meeting. Yet, we must admit 
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that we get out of anything just what we put into it, and the best insti- 
tutes are the “teachers’”’ where they discuss the topics and the instructor 
Suggests new plans and ideas. . 

I believe it would be a good idea to fine the teachers who are of the 
“don’t care a rap” attitude, or to have the trustees present with the power 
to revoke the contract of such teachers, for, if they are so disinterested 
in the institute, you can put it down in your day log they will be no good 
in the school room. 

Work your interest up before your institute convenes. Make your pro- 
gram interesting by putting on spicy speakers. Be sure to have some good 
music. Have your program published in the county papers. Do not allow 
every man in the United States that is representing a book concern, or 
a suffragette, or a thousand and one other things trespass on the time of 
the teachers. They are paying for the institute, and want their money’s 
worth. When some question of vital importance to some teacher is just 
about to be taken up, don’t let some outside concern switch it. The teacher 
Sits in agony because the question nearest her heart has been put in the 
background. It is not right, and often this is the reason our teachers take 
on the don’t care attitude. 

I fear I have trespassed on your time, but, since it is impossible to be 
with you, I am only suggesting a few thoughts. 

With best wishes for a successful convocation, I.am, 

A KENTUCKY SUPERINTENDENT. 
f ; 

Institute Resclutions.—It is customary for institutes to adopt “resolu- 

tions” at the close of the week. Formerly these resolutions were general 


' in their nature. Of late years, however, in many counties, the resolutions 


are taking the direction of formulating specific plans for the year’s work, 
and outlining a definite policy for the improvement of the schools them- 
selves, which is largely the work of the teachers themselves, and also 
recommending improvements in the school system, which is the work of 
the Legislature, school boards, and the superintendents. All these things 
indicate system and definiteness. They show that the institutes are wak- 
ing up to real needs, and understanding how to meet these needs. The 
following synopsis of the resolutions of the Franklin county teachers are 
typical. 


THE FRANKLIN COUNTY PLAN OF ORGANIZING -.RURAL SCHOOLS. 


The superintendent, high school principals and teachers of Franklin 
county recognize that the permanent improvement of the schools in the 
country depends upon the steady and progressive improvement of the fol- 
lowing factors, namely: 
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The better training of teachers. 

A better organization of the schools. 
Longer terms of school. 

Better salaries of teachers. 

Better housing and equipment. 

An improved course of study. 


Aw me wp 


A—Better Training of Teachers. 


1. Improved scholarship. The teachers have placed themselves on 
record as recommending that a four years’ high school education, or its 
equivalent, be required of all teachers in the near future as a minimum 
qualification for teachers in rural schools. 

2. Normal training. It is the opinion of the teachers as expressed 
in the institute that in addition to the four year high school education, a 
minimum of two terms of professional training in a State Normal School 
shall be required of all rural teachers. 

3. Private study. It is believed that the qualifications of the teachers 
may be greatly improved by systematic phivate study under the guidance 
of the high school principals. To this end, the teachers this year will do 
the reading circle work for professional training, and will undertake at 
least one academic subject to improve scholarship. 

4. Teachers’ clubs. The teachers of Franklin county believe in get- 
ting together for social and educative purposes. To that end they have 
organized a Teachers’ Association, to meet once a month, in Frankfort, to 
be presided over by the superintendent. They have also organized a 
teachers’ club, to meet once a month in the educational division, if not 


otherwise agreed upon, and to be presided over by the high school prin- 
cipals. 


B.—Organization of Schools. 


1. High schools. These schools in the educational divisions should 
be fully developed. The principals of the high schools should be recog- 
nized as the educational leaders in their divisions. In order to avoid dupli- 
cation of teaching, the high schools should serve the entire division above 
the sixth grade, so far as practicable. 

2. Central schools. It is not deemed best for every school to try 
to teach all the grades. Therefore, it should become the policy of the 
county board and the superintendent to designate certain schools in charge 
of exceptionally strong teachers as central schools in which the pupils of 
the seventh and eighth grades may be grouped. It is believed that this 
grouping would be best for the larger students, and best for the schools. 


‘ 
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It is not the idea that this matter be forced, but that public opinion should 
be cultivated along this line to the end that strong central schools may 
grow. 

3. Associated schools. All sub-district schools, not high schools, or 
central schools, may be termed associated schools. It is the opinion that 
these schools may become better and much more efficient by associating with 
the high and central schools. 


C.—Longer Terms of Schools. 


It is hoped that a seven months’ school at least be held in every dis- 
trict in the county this year. The State, the county and the local dis- 
trich, should pull together to the end that a nine months’ school be in the 
reach of every child. x 


D.—Better Salaries. 


It is the sense of the teachers that the yearly salaries of teachers 
should be large enough to encourage people to make teaching a life work. 

This year the county board will add one dollar per month to the gal- 
aries of all teachers who do the work of the reading circle satisfactory to 
_ the superintendent. 


E.—Better Housing and Equipment. 


These questions are to be studied in the teachers’ organizations and 
recommendations made to the county board. 


F.—Improved Course of Study. 


In order to bring the school closer to the people, each school will under- 
take some work in agriculture and domestic science, at least so far as is 
recommended by the State Course of Study. . 


G.—Other Plans. 


It was further decided that each school in the county shall organize 
at least one community league for the improvement of the school or some 
other community betterment. It was further agreed that moonlight schools 
should be organized in such districts as there was a demand for them. 
The organization of such schools shall be subject to the approval of the 
county superintendent and the local trustee. 


H.—Specific Aims. 
The teachers further set before themselves the following specific aims: 
1. To follow the State Course of Study so far as practicable. | 
2. To make health a specific end of teaching. 
3. To teach the selecting and testing of seed corn. 
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Serving the People.—The institutes of this State are alive to the idea 
that the schools must serve the people better. They understand that the 
State needs educational agriculture rather than agricultural education. They 
understand that agriculture is a mode of living rather than a subject to be 
studied in school like spelling; and they know that the farmer’s mode 
of life must be made more educative. They believe that an intelligent, 
scientific and sympathetic study of the problems of agricultural life is edu- 
cative in the broadest sense, practical, disciplinary and cultural. As evi- 
dence of this condition we submit a Series of questions the Jefferson county 
institute proposed to itself, and also the plan of a community survey. The 
purpose of this survey is to get at facts upon which to base lessons in 
school, on the idea that the farmers’ school should make an intelligent 
study of the farmer’s life. : 


Plans of Institutes—The general plan of conducting institutes in this 
State has been, and largely is now, to employ an instructor who has gen- 
eral charge of the work. Usually there is a program committee which 
selects the topics from the syllabus to be discussed and names the teachers 
who are to discuss them. Sometimes the instructor opens the discussion; - 
at other times he closes them. As a general rule, the teachers form one 
class.in these discussions. | 


It was the unanimous opinion of the teachers that these round tables . 
were the best parts of the institute. In this way, the young and timid 
teacher who needs help so badly was led by these high school principals 
to tell their troubles, to ask questions, and to express their own ideas. 
The plan enabled the knowledge and the experience of the group to assist 
each member of the group. The motto of the group was: “United we 
stand; divided we fall.” 


Institutes of 1915.—It is gratifying to report that the institutes of the 
current. year have probably been the most effective in the history of the 
State. This is due to several things. 1st. Never before has there been so 
many competent instructors at work. 2d. Definite plans were made for the 
institutes in advance. 3d. As a rule these plans were faithfully and loyally 
carried out by the instructors and superintendents. 4th. In nearly every 
county there is now a body of normal trained teachers who are better able 
to receive instruction, and better able to assist in giving instruction. 


However, since the Normal Schools have trained a number of strong 
teachers who have the quality of leadership, it is coming to be the plan to 
divide the institute into sections in order to make the instruction more 
helpful, and to adopt it to the varying needs of a whole institute. Of 
course one instructor can not use this plan unless he has a number of 
strong teachers upon whom he can rely to lead these sections. 
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In Franklin county, for example, the institute was divided into four 
sections, corresponding to the four educational divisions of the county. 
‘In each educational division there is a high school principal, an educated, 
highly trained man. The plan was for the instructor to lecture for an 
hour, these high school principals sitting around a table taking notes. At 
the end of the hour, the institute broke up into its four sections, each in 
charge of its high school principal. For another hour the sections dis- 
cussed and applied the substance of the instructor’s lecture in the form 
of round table work. The splendid organization of this county made the 
work very effective. 


COUNTY SCHOOL TEACHERS, CAN YOU DO IT? 

Can you enter into the daily life of your community with the feeling 
that you are associating with one of the oldest and one of the noblest class 
of toilers on earth? 

Can you sit down in a farmer’s home and discuss the problems which 
perplex him and his family? 

Can you tell the farmers about some good books they ought to read 
along their favorite lines of agriculture? 

Can you, with interest to yourself, go out to his cow stable and dis- 
cuss with him the amount of light and the number of cubic feet of air each 
cow should have so as not to contract tuberculosis? 
| Can you give him a little advice in regard to the proper care of milk 
and the value of a Babcock milk ‘tester on each farm? | 

Can you mention three farm papers or magazines he ought to have in 
his home? 

Can you talk intelligently about the different breeds of cows, horses, 
sheep, hogs, ducks, geese, chickens and other farm animals? 

Can you name all the pieces of farm machinery which a foe in 
your section ought to own? 

Can you tell him something about the soil on his farm and what fer- 
tilizers it probably needs? 

Can you name all the different varieties of fruit which can be suc- 
cessfully grown in your neighborhood? 

Can you tell him how to feed his cows, cattle and hogs in order to 
derive the greatest net returns from them? 

Can you step into the kitchen and get supper when your landlady is 
sick or away from home? 

Can you start a literary club, canning club, corn club, pig club in your 
neighborhood? 

Check yourself up on this list. If you can pass, you are competent to 
teach a country school and you are worth $100 per month to the district 
whether you get it or not. 
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Ome Lda SALARY SCHEDULE LAW. 


The Legislature of 1912 very wisely repealed the law requiring the 
State fund to be distributed to local districts on a per capita basis and 
enacted another law requiring the State funds to still be distributed among 
the counties on a per capita basis, leaving it to the county boards to dis- 
tribute the funds among the schools on the basis of the qualification of 
the teacher and the attendance in the school, or on the basis of quality 
and quantity of teaching. This change logically followed the change from 
the local to the county unit of administration. How much better it would 
be if the State fund could be distributed among the counties on the basis 
of actual attendance rather than upon the basis of the census. The former 
would encourage the counties to increase the attendance while the latter 
plan does not, since the county gets the money from the State whether 
the children go to school or not. For example, in 1918, one county in this 
State averaged 71 per cent. of its census in actual attendance, while another 
only averaged 29 per cent; therefore, the State paid to the latter county 
nearly two and one-half times as much per pupil as to the former. If the 
funds went to the county on the basis of actual attendance, it would stimu- 
late the people to help the attendance, in order to get the money into 
the county. This is the plan of the most progressive States. 

It is gratifying to report that the new method of paying teachers is 
giving general satisfaction, as may be seen from reading the epistolary 
reports of the county superintendents. It is improving attendance and 
raising the qualifications of the teachers. 

The following salary schedule from Daviess county shows how the 
county boards are using the salary schedule for stimulating purposes, 
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SALARY SCHEDULE FOR DAVIESS COUNTY, KENTUCKY. 
To Go Into Effect July 1, 1914. 


(1) No teacher subject to the authority of the Daviess County Board of 
Education shall be employed to teach in the public schools of Daviess. . 
county, Kentucky, during and after the school year beginning July 1, 1914, 
who does not hold the legal qualification ‘of a first class county teacher’s 
certificate, a two year State Normal certificate, a four years State Normal 
certificate, an eight years State teacher’s certificate, or a life diploma, 
issued either on examination or by one of the State Normal Schools or 
the Kentucky University, and who has not had in addition a four years 
high school course or its equivalent. ~ 

(2) One year’s experience in teaching in the public schools of Daviess 
county, Kentucky, shall be deemed the equivalent of one year’s work in 
high school; thirty-six weeks’ work in any one of the State Normal Schools 
or the Kentucky University shall be deemed the equivalent of one year’s. 
work in high school; the actual equivalent of high school work done in 
any institution of learning may be accepted by the board of education for 
whatever credit upon a high school course the board may see fit to adjudge. 
The county board of education shall be the authority or may provide the 
means and authority for passing upon work offered in lieu of a high school 
course. 7 ; 

(3) All teachers having a four years’ high school course or its equiv- 
alent and holding a first class county teacher’s: certificate and who has_ 
had no experience in public school work shall receive a salary of fifty 
dollars ($50.00) per month; all teachers having a four years’ high school 
course or its equivalent, and holding a two years’ Normal certificate, or an 
eight. years’ State teacher’s certificate, and who has had no experience in 
teaching in the public schools, shall receive a salary of fifty-two dollars 
($52.00) per month; all teachers holding a four years’ State Normal cer- 
tificate and who has a four years’ high school course, or its equivalent, and 
who has had no experience in teaching in the public schools, shall receive 
a salary of, fifty-four dollars ($54.00) per month; and all teachers having a 
four years’ high school, or its equivalent, and holding a life certificate or 
diploma and who has had no experience in teaching in the public schools, 
shall receive a salary of fifty-six dollars per month. 

(4) Two dollars ($2.00) shall be added to a teacher’s salary for each 
year’s experience in teaching in the public schools up to and including four 
-years’ experience, and two dollars ($2.00) per month additional shall be 
added to a teacher’s salary for each consecutive year’s experience in 
teaching in the same school up to and including four years’ experience, 
provided, however, that no teacher shall be permitted to count years of 
experience substituted for high school work for increase in salary. © 
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(5) All teachers securing an average daily attendance of thirty pupils 
for the whole term shall receive two dollars ($2.00) additional per month; 
all teachers securing an average daily attendance of forty pupils for the 
whole term of school shall receive four dollars ($4.00) additional per month; 
and all teachers securing an average attendance of fifty pupils for the full 
term of school shall receive six dollars ($6.00) per month, provided, however, 
-that pupils counted shall be residents of the district and of legal age. 

(6) It is provided, however, that no teacher shall receive a‘ salary, in 
any but the county high schools, in excess of seventy dollars ($70.00) per 
month. 


Amendment to Number 2 Above. 


That any teacher who is teaching in the public schools of Daviess 
covuty during the school year ending July 1, 1914, and who has had exper- 
ience in teaching in the public schools anywhere may count a year’s ex- 
perience in teaching in lieu of a year’s work in high school the same as if 
the experience had been in the public schools of Daviess county. 

R. L. McFARLAND, 
County Superintendent of Schools. 


SALARY SCHEDULE. 


To Go Into Effect July, 1914. 


Two Year State 


Experience i Ne aa Cenificat 
eee Sy ea $50.00 $52.00 $54.00 $65.00 
Gne year: ........... jal tee ntl 52.00 54.00 56.00 58.00 
SNCS? 6 if 54.00 56.00 58.00 60.00 
MBG e YEATS cence 56.00 58.00 60.00 62.00 
SE VCALS 6 hg 2-5. 5. 2222-20 Jt ees eee 58.00 60.00 62.00 64.00 


(1) Two dollars ($2.00) per month additional for each consecutive 
| year in the same school up to and including the fourth year. 

(2) Two dollars ($2.00) per month additional for average daily at- 
tendance for the term of thirty pupils; four dollars ($4.00) per month ad- 
ditional for average daily attendance for the term of forty pupils, and six 
dollars ($6.00) per month additienal for average daily attendance for the 
term of fifty pupils. 

In order that members of the Assembly may get an idea of how the 
schedule is used all over the State we append a Schedule which is a com- 
posite of several county schedules. 
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A COMPOSITE SALARY SCHEDULE. 
Based on Qualification of the Teacher. 


1. Preparatory training evidenced by certificate*— 


Second’ class -cOUnLY: COLtit Car Ue reece wera eee eee 19 Uotee $30.00 
Second class county certificate..................... PES ELS, ini Pains Sea 80% ane 35.00 
First class county certificate eae ee ee ee 85 Toa 40.00 
First. class County; Cereiti Cale ceceg, ee cater cece see 90% sane 45.00 
First ‘class scounty sGertifienten scr cc.tee cee eee 95 Gsccssee 50.00 
First: class: Countye Certincate 2. ween ee ee 100%. 55.00 
State certificate obtained after January 1, 1916.........000000000... 90%. 2 55.00 
State certificate obtained after January 1, 1916.......0.002000000.. 95%... 60.00 
State certificate obtained after January 1, 1916............0.0...0.... 100% 65.00 
State diplomas obtained after January 1, 1916...........000000000.. S090 cre 60.00 
State diplomas obtained after January 1, 1916.........020000000.... ESR Ep eens 65.00 
State diplomas obtained after January 1, 1916..........000000000..... 100%........ 70.00 
Elementary normal certificate equals first ClaSs.......w. eect eeeeeeeeceenene 90% 
Intermediate normal certificate equals State certificate.......0000..02220. 90% 
Advanced normal certificate equals State diploma..........000000 le 90% 


State and normal certificates for the year 1915-1916 shall equal first 
class certificates 85% only. | 
2. Experience in teaching— 

Experience shall count only with first class county and normal cer- 
tificates after obtaining them. 

For two years’ experience after obtaining a first class or normal Cer- 
tificate there shall be added to the monthly salary the sum of $2.50 per 
month. 

For four or more years, there shall be added $5.00. 

3. Meritorious service— 

(1) After the present school year the sum of $2.50 per month shall be 
added to the salary of any teacher who teaches three or more years in 
the same district consecutively; and the sum of $5.00 per month shall be 
added to the salary of any teacher who teaches five or more years consec- 
utively in the same school. 

(2) During the present school year the sum of $1.00 per month shall 
be added to the salary of any teacher who attends and enrolls in the Ken- 
tucky Educational Association. 


*All certificates are counted to the nearest per cent. above. 
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Based on Attendance. 


1. Relative attendance based on the census*— 
There shall be added to the salary of a teacher as fixed upon his qual- 
ifications monthly the following sum: 


a GREG caplet een co ETRE SILANE Se te ge $1.25 per month 
"UR Ae are et epi eee sk a 2.50 per month 
OO ae eee ee Sas heen 3.75 per month 
BORE MOS pees ce a eee es 5.00 per month 


LISS SSS SP a AS Ry Si OE en 6.25 per month 


2. Absolute or actual attendance— 
There shall be added also the salary of a teacher as fixed in the fore- 
going the following sum: 


For an average attendance, any month, of 35 pupils.................. $1.25 
For an average attendance, any month, of 40 pupils.......0000.000..... 2.50 
For an average attendance, any month, of 45 pupils.................... o.0D 
For an average attendance,. any month, of 50 pupils.................. 5.00 


Additional to the above schedule— 

1. Life certificates based on 20 years’ teaching shall count as first 
class certificates of 85% standing. 

2. The salaries of all assistant teachers shall be fixed by the county 
board by special order; but such salaries must be uniform throughout 
the county. 

3. The salaries of principals as principals shall be fixed by special 
salary of the county board. . 

4. After the school year 1915-1916 the following sum shall be added 
monthly on the basis of graduation in high school: 


For graduation in standard two years high school...................... $2.50 
For graduation in standard three years high school.................... 3.75 
For graduation in standard four years high school.................... 5.00 


This last rule shall not apply in the case of State diploma. 

Bulletins of the Bureau—The Bureau of Supervision has ‘prepared sev- 
eral important bulletins, notably the High School Bulletin, prepared by 
Mr. Rhoades, and the Elementary State Course of Study and the History 
of Education, prepared by Mr. Coates and Mr. Button. The Elementary 
State Course of Study was written by Mr. Coates, with the exception of 
the chapter on industrial education, which was prepared by Mr. Button. 


*Relative attendance is counted as of the nearest per cent. above. 
Actual attendance is counted as of the nearest average above, 
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That part of the History of Education relating to the administration of 


State Schools was written by Mr. Coates, and that part relating to Church 
Schools, by Mr. Button. 

The bulletin relating to high schools is discussed elsewhere in the re- 
port of Mr. Rhoades. 

“The Elementary State Coumse of Study” is a book of 266 pages on 
good paper, handsomely bound in red cloth. It contains six chapters, the 
titles of which are: Chapter I, Organization and Management of Rural 
Schools; Chapter JI, Discipline and Management; Chapter III, Theory and 
Practice; Chapter IV, Course of Study on Literary Subjects; Chapter V, 
Course of Study in Industrial Subjects; Chapter VI, Questions Asked and 
Answered. 

This book is a complete guide to the teacher in organizing, disciplining, 
grading and teaching her school. Its purpose is to render more efficient 
the schools in the State, and it is doing well what it is intended to do. 
Hundreds of teachers speak of this Course of Study as their “pedagogic 
bible.” It is not too much to say that it is bringing order out of chaos and 
transforming the isolated schools into a related system. 

A perusal of the epistolary reports of the county superintendents will 
show the high esteem in which this work is held by the superintendents 
and teachers. 


Fifteen thousand copies were printed and distributed among the schools 
of the State. There is a demand for this course from almost every State 
in the Union, and even from foreign countries. It has done more and is 
doing more for the country schools of this State than-any other bulletin 
issued from the Department of Education 

“The History of Education” is a book of 330 pages, well bound in 
dark blue cloth. The original intention was to publish this bulletin as a 
part of the Superintendent’s Biennial Report to the last Legislature, but it 
could not be gotten ready in time, and besides, there was too much of it. 
This bulletin traces the school system from its beginning to the present 
day. It is arranged by administrations, setting forth the improvements in 
the system, extracts from the suerintendent’s reports, and the legislation 
passed. It rescues from oblivion the words of wisdom of the men who 
have made the system. It points out the errors and mistakes that have 
been made in order that the present and future generations may avoid 
them. It shows the laws that have been passed, found wanting and repealed. 
It sets forth clearly the principles upon which the system is based. Legis- 
lators would do well to peruse this bulletin before. they tamper with the 
school laws. In short and in fine, the book contains a lot of priceless in- 
formation to the schools of the State. To prepare this bulletin was a 


work of great labor and research. It was mecessary to read all the laws 
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that ever have been passed on the subject of schools in Kentucky; to read 
all the reports that have ever been made, and a vast lot of other data. 

Fifteen thousand copies of this bulletin were printed and distributed 
over the State, one being furnished to every school in the State for its 
‘library. 

“Other Bulletins.” Several other bulletins have been prepared in the 
Bureau .of Supervision, among which we will mention the bulletins on 
“Standardization of Schools,’ “Supervision of Rural Schools” and “Helps 
for Institute Instructors.” 

All this work has been done under the direction and by the advice 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The foregoing report on the various subjects assigned to me is hereby 
respectfully submitted. 

T. J. COATES, 
State Supervisor of Rural Schools. 


4, CONSOLIDATION AND TRANSPORTATION. 


Until recent years the ideal of the average country school was that of a 
little house on a little ground, with a little equipment and a little attend- 
ance from a little district having little ideals of education, where a teacher 
of little education, training and experience, for a little period of her life, 
for a little term during the year, at a little salary, taught little children 
little things in a little way. The size of this district seemed to be determined 
by two things, the length of a six-year-old child’s legs and the anxiety of 
the mother that he should not tire too much said pair of legs. Taking 
the low ideal of what a school should be and do, and the “district yard- 
stick,’ just mentioned, it is not difficult to understand that the tendency 
was to make the districts smaller and smaller, poorer and poorer, weaker 
and weaker. The writer can remember when the “slogan” was “a school 
house at every man’s door.” As a result of this lessening the size of the 
district, notwithstanding the State per capita has grown from a few cents 
to $5.25, the salary of the teacher as compared to the cost of living and 
the demands made on the teacher has not kept pace with the times. 
Therefore, it was beginning to come about that the schools were too little 
to get and to hold teachers big enough to do the work needed in the country 
schools in which the demands were growing greater as the schools were 
srowing weaker. . 

_ At the same time the country schools were growing relatively smaller 
and weaker, and the teachers growing younger, the town and city schools 
“were rapidly growing better and stronger. So much so that large numbers 
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of progressive country people have left the country unwillingly to go to 
the larger cities in order to give their children such educational advantages 
as they felt and believed were necessary in the modern times when effi- 
ciency is the watchword. This movement has continued until it has grown 
alarming to students of social problems, who see that to continue the move- 
ment is to still further weaken the country; to still further strengthen the 
centers; to still further widen the gap between the country schools and 
the town schools. Thoughtful men and women began to ask themselves 
and others if it were absolutely necessary for this exodus from the country 
to the towns to go on until checked by the social and economic ruin of the 
country, and a corresponding and resulting starvation in the cities. | 


As an answer to this question, as a remedy for this condition, the 
idea began to grow in the minds of a few people that there was no need 
for “things to hit the bottom,” that this social disease might be abated 
before the crisis. The remedy was the larger country school, with all that 
such schools mean. These advanced thinkers believed that if the school 
could become a larger building, or a group of school buildings, on larger 
grounds, with a larger equipment, and a larger attendance from a larger 
district of larger ideals of education, in which a teacher of larger education, 
experience and training, or a faculty of such teachers, for the larger part 
of life, for a larger term yearly, at a larger salary, taught not only little 
children but larger people, larger things in a larger way; that is, if the 
county school could become a bigger, stronger institution, it would go far 
toward restoring the balance between rural and urban conditions and make 
for a better nation. The question was how to bring it about. Against such 
a movement there has been and is today arrayed the conservatism and 
inertia of people who never see a thing until it has passed, like a man 
riding backward in a train, who thinks things are well enough, the argument 
cf bad roads, short legs, and parental anxiety, the argument of greater ex- 
pense, the over fondness for the “little red school” house, that is usually 
not red or any other color, a fondness that shows itself in letting the whole 
thing grow uglier and uglier with every passing season. 

Despite this resistance to the improvement of an institution which 
must be improved if the country is to hold its people who are worth hold- 
ing, distinct progress is being made in all parts of the nation, and in our 
own State especially. Let it be said again that the problem is to get 
larger schools in the country, at least enough of these larger schools to 
serve the needs of the people. The trouble with the little schools is not so 
much that it is little but that it is too little to do some of the things country 
schools must do. It is too little to teach eight grades of children, excapt 
with the best teachers. It is too little to teach all the subjects country 
children need to study. It is too little to be attractive to boys and girls 
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above twelve years old. It is too little to have the social life these larger 
children crave. It is too little to furnish proper amusement for all the 
countryside. It is too little to meet the demands of adult life. It is too 
little to do these and many other absolutely necessary things to build up 
country life. This little school can teach, and can teach well, the little chil- 
dren the ‘three R’s” and correlated subjects, if it is not required to do so 
many other things. For example, it can teach pretty well the first six 
grades, if it does not have to care for the 7th and 8th grades. If it does, 
it will not do good work anywhere along the line, except in rare cases where 
the teacher is a genius and a glutton for work. It can teach the “three 
R’s” and things that can be easily correlated with them, if it does not 
have to teach other special subjects. As long as the one-teacher school 
is purely a primary school it does fairly good work; when it tries to enter 
the field of the secondary school—no matter what subjects are taught—it 
breaks down; it can not hold its pupils. And this is precisely what has 
happened. Having no secondary schools in the country, and having pupils 
of secondary age and secondary needs, the work has been piled on the 
primary school until it sinks with its load, or the passengers jump over- 
board, often both. 


As we said before, the problem is to get enough primary and secondary 
schools in the county to serve the people. This is being done in various 
ways; but all these ways may be described under three (3) heads, namely: 
“central schools,” ‘associated schools” and “consolidated schools.” 

“Central Schools.”—-Schools of this sort are found in Tennessee, North 
Carolina and some other southern States. The plan is to put a primary 
school of five or six grades within walking distance of each child, say within 
two miles, and then to distribute secondary schools—‘central schools”’— 
over the country to teach the seventh and eighth grades and the high 
school grades. 

This plan is being adopted in several counties in this State; for ex- 
ample, in Franklin county. This county has four educational divisions, in 
each of which there is a two year high school, in which all the grades are 
taught. Each of these schools is in charge of normal trained or college 
bred men. All the seventh and eighth grade pupils of the county are per- 
mitted and encouraged to attend these central schools. There are other 
“central schools” without high school department, in which no high school 
subjects are taught, but which have two or more teachers. 

The advantages of the plan are obvious. The one teacher schools are 
relieved of the seventh and eighth grade pupils who ride or walk to the 
nearest “central school;” and this permits the teacher to do better work. 
The larger pupils are improved because they get into larger classes of 
pupils of their own age. This helps keep them in school. The central 
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school is aided in that they become larger and are thus enabled to employ 
more teachers, to offer stronger courses, and to put more social or com- 
munity life into the schools. 


The “central school” plan is especially adapted to parts of the country 
in which the roads are too bad for transportation or where the people 
can not bear the added expense of that feature. 

“Associated Schools.”—This method of solving the country school prob- 
lem is peculiar to Minnesota and the Dakotas. The plan is to “associate” 
a number of rural schools with a central high school. The rural school 
sends their seventh and eighth grade pupils to the high school; and in turn 
the teachers of domestic science, manual training, agriculture and music 
of the high school teach these subjects in the associated rural schools and 
also help the local teacher. The State pays $250 a year to the high school 
for each associated rural school, and pays the rural school $50 a year to 
“associate,” on condition that the rural school vote a two mill tax to help 
support the high school. 

The plan so far has worked well, the writer is informed by those 
familiar with the plan. 

This movement is not possible as a State plan in Kentucky under the 
present constitution, as the State Board of Education has no fund to use 
for purposes of stimulation; but something like it might be used by county 
boards of education to stimulate local taxation, which is the greatest need 
in the State. 

“Consolidated Schools.’—This plan originated in New England many 
years ago; it has been used in Ohio for many years; and now it is prob- 
ably seen in Indiana at its best. Many other States are adopting the plan, 4 
notably Louisiana, Maryland, Virginia, Mississippi and Oklahoma. So far 
it has not made much headway in States where the little local school dis- 
trict is the governing unit. It flourishes best in the States that have the 
county or township systems of government. 

The plan. is, in brief, to abolish a number of districts and form one 
large district. In this large district, one good school is built and maintained 
to which the children are transported at public expense. It is not our pur- 
pose to set forth the advantages of this superior system further than to say 
that the advantages are those of a larger and a more efficient system. 
The Department of Education has recently issued a bulletin that covers 
this matter well. The consolidated system is possibly the most expensive 
System of schools; it is surely the best system so far devised for furnish: 
ing the country people schools commensurate with their needs at this time. 

While the movement for consolidated schools has not become general . 
in Kentucky, it is being widely and favorably discussed. Its merits are un- 
derstood, and its advantages are admitted. The greatest obstacles to the 
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movement are the condition of the roads and the added expense. <A care- 
ful reading of the epistolary reports of the county superintendents in the 
Biennial Report this year shows that there is a general movement of pub- 
lic opinion toward the consolidated school. 

Notwithstanding the objections to the movement on the score of roads 
and expense, there is some progress being made in several counties in the 
State. Mason county has led the way with several consolidated schoois, 
in one of which—Mayslick—sixteen wagons are transporting children. 
Fayette county has good consolidated schools in several places and em- 
ploys a number of methods of transportation. Madison county has three good 
consolidated schools; Garrard county has as many; Jefferson county has a 
humber; and Warren county has only recently established two in excellent 
buildings, at Woodburn and Rich Pond. There are others scattered over 
the State, and with the advent of good roads under the State aid plan, the 
movement bids fair to become general, at least in the more level parts 
of the State. It is a pity that the State has tied its own hands with a con- 
stitution which prevents the State from Spending one penny for stimula- 
tion, a method which has been proven good in many sister States. It is 
to be hoped that the Kentucky Gulliver will not be much longer tied to 
the ground by the Lilliputian strands of a constitution. 


0. STANDARDIZATION OF SUB-DISTRICT SCHOOLS AND OF 
INDEPENDENT GRADED SCHOOLS. 


PURPOSES. 


The State Department of Education is undertaking to improve the 
elementary rural schools of the State in a very definite way, by establish- 
ing some fixed and certain standards of excellence among them. It pro- 
poses to improve the environment of the school by holding up an ideal of 
what that environment should become; and to improve the teaching of the 
School by fixing a standard for the teacher, the amount of salary and the 
length of the term. In future, the department will standardize the school, 
instruct teachers and people as to the use of the standard, measure the 
school by the standard and recognize and reward the communities that 
reach the standard. 


THE PLAN. 


The Department of Education will furnish to every school that reaches 
and maintains the required standard a metal door plate suitably lettered, 
guaranteeing to the people that the school is a standard school. It will 
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also furnish to the same school a handsome diploma signed by the State 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, and bearing the seal of the Department 
of Education, to be framed and hung up in the school house. 


RULES. 


1. Application to this department for standardization of schools must 
be made by the county superintendent of schools upon blanks furnished 
by the State Department and recommended by him. (2) On receiving the 
application, the State Superintendent will designate some competent person 
to inspect the school and to make the report required by the department 
upon blanks furnished by the State office. 

3. In order that a school may be entitled to standardization, every 


one in authority over such school must comply with the requirements of. 


the Department of Education. 

4. On receiving the proper credentials of such schools, the depart- 
ment will forward to the subdistrict trustee of the school the door plate 
and the diploma. 

5. All standardized schools will be recorded in the State office. 

6. Schools that fail to maintain the required standard will forfeit the 
diploma and the door plate. 


Suggestions. 


Each county superintendent in the State who has schools entitled to 
standardization should have them recognized in order to stimulate other 
districts to raise their standards. , 

County boards of education should admit pupils who complete the full 
course in a Standardized school to the county high sckool, without further 
examination. In case this ruling be made by the county board, thé prin- 
cipal of such standard school should be required to guarantee the prepar- 
ation of his students to the board. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A STANDARD SUB-DISTRICT SCHOOL. 


Grounds and Outsuildings. 


1. Ample play grounds, at least one acre per teacher, and kept in good 
condition. | 

2. Good approaches to the house and walks to all the outbuildings. 

3. Two well kept toilets, all soil pollution avoided. 

4. Convenient fuel house or houses. 

5. Well or cistern or spring belonging to the school and tested for 
purity by a competent authority, with sanitary drinking appliances. 

6. Shade trees suitably arranged or at least a preparation for the 
same. 
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The Schoel House. 


1. House well built, with floor space according to law, in good repair 
and kept painted. 

2. A good foundation. 

3. Properly lighted with a window space at least equal in area to 
one-fifth of the floor space, with proper shades where exposed to the sun. 

4. Attractive interior decorations, walls properly tinted and clean. 
Floor and interior clean and tidy. 

5. Good blackboards of sufficient size, Some suitable for small children. 

6. Heated with jacketed stove in the corner, or a room heater and 
ventilator in the corner, or basement furnace which brings clean air in 
through the furnace, and removes foul air from the room, or some other 
method of heating and ventilating equally as good. 


Furnishings and Supplies. 


1. Desks suitable for all children, properly placed and in sufficient 
numbers. 

2. A good teacher’s desk and at least two chairs. 

3. A good bookcase of proper size for the required library and in 
good condition. 

4. A complete set of standard wall maps and a Zlobe at least eight 
inches in diameter. | | 

5. A good collection of juvenile books, suitable as aid to school work 
as well as general reading, with suitable reference books. 

6. A good dictionary for the grammar grade, and one for the inter- 
mediate grades. 


Organization. 


1. The school well organized according to the State Course of Study 
and following the same. 

2. A classification and a daily register well and neatly Kept. 

3. Definite program of study. a 

4. Definite program of recitation, printed in large letters, and placed 
on the wall within sight of every pupil. 

5. No teacher to have more than twenty-five recitations daily. 

6. Attendance regular. 

7. A minimum of seven months’ school, the extra month to be pro- 
vided by the county and the district, or by the county or the district. 

8. The discipline must be such as to make good school work possible, 
and tend to establish sound moral character. 
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The Teacher. 


1. Education. The teacher must have at least two years’ training in 
a standard high school or its equivalent. He must also have at least two 
terms’ work in one of the State Normal Schools, or in the College of Ed- 
ucation of the State University, or its equivalent in some standard school 
recognized by the State Department of Education. In addition, he must 
hold a first class county certificate or one of the normal certificates of 
equal rank. 

2. The teacher must receive at least $50 per month for the term. 

3. He must have at least two years’ experience in public school work. 

4, He must be ranked by the county superintendent as a good or 
superior teacher. He must attend institutes and other meetings called by 
the county superintendent, and be a member of the Kentucky Educational 
Association. 


Standard of Work. 


1. The work as outlined by the State Course of Study must be well 
and thoroughly done to the satisfaction of the county superintendent. 

2. The discipline must make good school work possible and tend to 
establish sound moral character. 

3. The work of the school must be such as will fit the students who 
complete the work to enter a standard high school. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR AN ADVANCED STANDARD 
SUB-DISTRICT SCHOOL, 


Grounds and Outbuildings. 


1. Ample play ground, at least one acre per teacher, and kept in 
good condition; but no school shall have less than two acres. 

2. Good approaches to the house, and walks to all the outbuildings. 

3. Two well kept toilets, all soil pollution avoided. 

4, Convenient fuel house or houses. 

5. Well or cistern or spring belonging to the school, and tested for 
purity by a competent authority, with sanitary drinking appliances. 

6. Shade trees and some shrubbery suitably arranged, or at least a 
preparation for the same. Where trees and shrubs are newly planted, the 
school will be accepted. 


The School House. 


1. House well built, with floor space according to law, in good repair 
and kept painted. ; 
2. A good foundation, suitably underpinned. 
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3. Properly lighted, with window Space equal in area to one-fifth of 
floor space, with proper shades where exposed to the sun. The windows 
must be adjustable and both windows and doors furnished with screens. 

4, Attractive interior decorations, walls properly tinted and clean. 
Floor and interior clean and tidy. 

5. Good blackboards of sufficient Size, some suitable for small chil- 
dren. 

6. Heated with jacketed stove in the corner or a room heater and 
ventilator in the corner, or basement furnace which brings clean air in 
_ through the furnace and removes foul air from the room, or some other 
method of heating and ventilating equally as good. 

7. Separate cloak rooms for boys and girls. 


Furnishings and Supplies. 


1. Desks suitable for all children, properly placed and in sufficient 
number. . 

2. A good teacher’s desk and at least two chairs. 

3. A good book case of proper size for the required library and in 
good condition. 

4. A complete set of standard wall maps, and a globe at least eight 
inches in diameter. 

5. A good collection of juvenile books suitable as aid to school work 
as well as general reading, with suitable reference books. There should 
be at least eighty library books, ten suitable for each grade. 

6. A good dictionary for the grammar grades and one for the inter- 
mediate grades. If there be more than one room in the building, there 
must be a dictionary in eack room. 

7. A set of measures and scales and a good thermometer. 

8. At least two good wall pictures. 

9. All school books for the teacher’s use; that is, the teacher must 
not borrow books from the students. 

10. Crayon, erasers, pointers, coal busket, shovel, poker, broom or 
floor brush and a wash basin and mirror. 


Organization. 


1. The school well organized according to the State Course of Study 
and following the same. 

2. Classification and daily register well and neatly kept. A schedule 
of all school property, including list of library and text books and monthly 
report cards. 

3. Definite program of study. 
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4. Definite program of recitation, printed in large letters and placed 
on the wall within sight of every pupil. 

5. No teacher to have more than twenty-five recitations daily. 

6. Attendance regular. 

7. A minimum of eight months school, the extra month to be provided 
by the county and the district, or by the county or the district. 

8. The discipline must be such as to make good school work possible 
and tend to establish sound moral character. 

9, Written tests given at least once a month in the four upper grades, 
and the papers kept on file for the superintendent. 

10. The provisions for instruction in agriculture, manual training 
and domestic art as set forth in the State Course of Study must be fol- 
lowed. 


The Teacher. 


1. Education. The teacher must have at least four years’ training 
in a standard high school or its equivalent. He must also have at least 
one year’s work in one of the State Normal Schools or in the College of 
Education in the State University, or its equivalent in some standard school, 
recognized by the State Department of Education. In addition, he must 
hold a State certificate, a State diploma or an equivalent certificate from 
one of the State Normal Schools or the College of Education of the State 
University, and he must have uad at least vhree years’ successful exper- 
ience in teaching. 7 

2. The teacher must receive at least $60 per month for the term. 

3. He must have had at least three years’ successful experience in 
public school work. 

4. He must be ranked by the county superintendent as a good or a 
superior teacher. He must attend promptly institutes and other meet- 
ings called by the county superintendent, and be a member of the Ken- 
tucky Educational Association. 

5. He must make all records and reports required by the county super- 
intendent. 


Standard of Work. 


1. The work as outlined by the State Course of Study must be well 
and thoroughly done to the satisfaction of the county superintendent. 

2. The discipline must make good school work possible and tend to 
establish sound moral character. 

3. The work of the school must be such as will fit the student who 
completes the course to enter a standard high school. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR A STANDARD INDEPENDENT 
GRADED SCHOOL. 


Grounds and Outbuildings. 


Ample and well kept school yard. 
Good approaches to the house and walks to all the outbuildings. 
Two well kept toilets; all soil pollution avoided. 
Convenient fuel house or houses. 

5. Well or cistern or spring belonging to the school, and tested for 
purity by a competent authority, with sanitary drinking appliances. 

Shade trees and some shrubbery suitably arranged, or at least a prep- 
aration for the same. Where trees and shrubs are newly planted, the 
school will be accepted. 


The School House. 


\ 1. House well built, with floor space according to law, in good repair 
and kept painted. 

2. A good foundation suitably underpinned. 

3. Properly lighted with window space equal in area to one-fifth of 
floor space, with proper shades where exposed to the sun. The windows must 
be adjustable and both windows and doors furnished with screens. 

4. Attractive interior decorations, walls properly tinted and clean. 
Floor and interior clean and tidy. 7 

5. Good blackboards of sufficient size, some suitable for small chil- 
dren. 

6. Heated with jacketed stove in the corner of each room or a room 
heater and ventilator in the corner of each room or a basement furnace 
which brings clean air in through the furnace and removes foul air from the 
room, or some other method of heating and ventilating equally as good. 

7. Separate cloak rooms for boys and girls. 


Furnishings and Supplies. 


1. Desks suitable for all children, properly placed and in sufficient 
numbers. 

2. A good teacher’s desk and at least two chairs in each room. 

3. A good book case of proper size for the required library and in 
good condition, in each room. 

4. A complete set of standard wall maps, and a globe at least eight 
inches in diameter. 

5. A good collection of juvenile books, suitable as aid to school work, 
as well as general reading, with suitable reference books. There should 
be at least eighty library books, ten suitable for each grade. 
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6. A good dictionary for the grammar grades and one for the inter- 
mediate grades. If there be more than one room in the building, there 
must be a dictionary in each room. 


7. A get of measures and scales and a good thermometer in each 
room. 


8 At least two good wall pictures in each room. 


9. All school books for teacher’s use; that is, the teacher must not 
borrow from students. 

10. Crayon, erasers, pointers, coal buckets, shovels, pokers, brooms 
or floor brushes, and a wash basin and mirror. 

11. Closet or cupboard for apparatus and supplies. 


Organization. 


1. The school well organized according to the State Course of Study 
and following the same. However, the course may be supplemented to 
fill the needs of the community. 

9. Classification and daily registers well and neatly kept. A schedule 
of all school property including list of library and text books and monthly 
report cards. 

3. -Definite program of study. 

4. Definite program of recitation, printed in large letters and placed 
on the wall within sight of every pupil. 

5. No teacher to have more than twenty-five recitations daily. 

6. Attendance regular. . | 

7. A minimum of eight months’ school. The extra months to be pro- 
vided by the district. 

8. The discipline must be such as to make good school work possible 
and tend to establish sound moral character. 

9. Written tests given at least once a term in the four upper grades, 
and the papers kept on file to the end of the term, 

10. The provisions for instruction in agriculture, manual training and 
domestic art as set forth in the State Course of Study must be followed. 

11. The whole school under the direction of the principal, who shali 
have time daily for supervision. 

12. Not fewer than fifteen nor more than fifty Seite to the teacher 
in gemeral average, except in the high school. 

13. Principal and teachers must meet at least one hour every month 
for consultation and professional study. 

14. The school must be supplied with efficient janitor service. 

15. Every standard graded school must support at least a standard 
two years high school; that is, a third class high school. 
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The Teacher. 


1. Education. The principal must have at least four years’ training 
in a standard high school or its equivalent. He must lave also at least 
one year’s work in one of the State Normal Schools, or in the College of 
Education in the State University, or its equivalent in some standard 
school recognized by the State Department of Education. In addition, he 
must hold a State certificate, a State diploma, or an equivalent certificate 
from one of the State Normal Schools or the College of Education of the 
State University, and he must have had at least three years’ successful ex- 
perience in teaching. All other teachers in the school must at least hold 
a first class certificate or its equivalent from one of the State institu- 
tions. 

2. The principal must receive at least $60 per month for the term, 
and the assistants must receive at least $50 per month for the term. 

3. The principal must have had at least three years’ successful ex- 
perience in public school work. 

4. The principal and each teacher must be ranked by the county 
superintendent as good or superior teachers. Each teacher must attend 
promptly institutes and other meetings called by the county superintendent 
and be a member of the Kentucky Educational Association. 

5. The principal must make all records and reports required by the 
county superintendent and by. the State Department of Education. ; 

e Monthly reports must be made to parents of pupils’ progress, and 
also of any defect in sight, hearing or other physical disability which the 
teacher may have discovered. 


Standard of Work. 


1. The work as outlined by the State Course of Study must be weil 
and thoroughly done, to the satisfaction of the county superintendent. 

2. The discipline must make good school work possible and tend to 
establish sound moral character. 

3. The work of the grammar grades must be such as will fit the 
~' students who complete them to enter any standard high school. 

4. The work of the high school must be up to tke standard of a third 
class high school, and must be recognized by the State Department of Ed- 
ucation. 

Jefferson county is the first in the State to accept the proposition made 
to the schools by the Department of Education. In the following there 
appears the application of common school district No. 51, in that county. 
Other schools are trying to bring themselves up to this standard. 


8: h.—o 
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SCHOOL GROUNDS, BUILDINGS, FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES, OR: 
GANIZATION AND TEACHERS OF COMMON SCHOOL DISTRICT 51 


GROUNDS AND OUTBUILDINGS. 


1. Two acres of ground in good condition, being one acre per teacher. 

2. Good approaches to the school house from three directions, made 
out of stone screenings. (No outbuildings). 

3. Two indoor toilet rooms, with sanitary sewage disposal, kept in 
good condition. 

4. Fuel room in basement with furnace. 

5. Both well and cistern. The well has been tested by the county 
health authorities and reported good, and the cistern has a first class and 
clean filter, and both well and cistern equipped with sanitary drinking 
_ fountain. 

6. Forty-one trees and ten clusters of shrubbery. 


SCHOOL HOUSE. 


1. Well built brick school house, with floor space scientifically cal- 
culated according to the attendance, according to law; in good repair 
and all wood work painted. There are two large class rooms, which can 
be thrown into one auditorium, a library, a teachers’ rest room, a hall, two 
cloak rooms and two lavatories and toilets on the first floor. A well 
lighted basement contains a domestic science room, a manual training 
shop, a furnace, a fuel room, an engine and tank room for the water 
works in the school house, and a room for supplies. 

2. Good brick foundation, properly built, under plans of a compeleee 
architect. 

8. Building is properly lighted, and battery of windows throwing the 
light over the left shoulder of the children, with window space greater in 
area than one-fifth of the floor space, with adjustable window shades and 
all windows and doors screened with rust-proof screening. 

4. The walls are painted with good oil paint, which can be washed 
down with soap and water, with ceiling and walls in color most suitable to 
the eyes of the children engaged in school work. The floor and interior 
of the entire building is clean and tidy. 

5. Good slate black boards run entirely around the class rooms, ex- 
cept for spaces taken up with doors and windows, and at a proper height 
for children of all sizes. 

6. Excellent furnace in the basement, with hot air ducts so arranged 
in connection with a cold air duct from the class rooms to the exterior 
as to cause a constant change of air in the class room, system of ven- 
tilation being designed by a competent architect. 

7, Separate cloak rooms for boys and girls. 
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FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES. 


1. Sixty-eight single desks for pupils, being sufficient to accommodate 
entire attendance, all properly placed. 

2. Two good teachers’ desks, with chairs, and three dozen folding 
chairs, to be used when needed, either for school work or entertainments, 
or social, educational or religious gatherings of the district. 

3. Good book shelves built in the walls of the library, of sufficient 
capacity. 

4. A complete set of standard wall maps, a set of maps on geography, 
chart, a globe eighteen inches in diameter and a lunar telurian. 

5. A good collection of juvenile books, suitable as aid to school work, 
as well as general reading. Suitable reference books. There are at least 
eighty volumes, with as many as ten books Suitable for each grade. A list 
of the books is attached hereto. 

6. Three unabridged dictionaries. 

7. Cabinet containing scales, two cube root blocks, blackboard liner, 
yard stick, foot rule, clock face, gallon, half-gallon, quart, pint and half- 
pint measures, half-bushel, peck, three-quart, two-quart and quart dry 
measures, tape line, box of toy money. There is a thermometer in each 
room. 

8. Four wall pictures. 

9. Complete set of school books for each teacher’s use. 

' 10. Crayon, erasers, pointers, brooms, floor brushes, wash busin, mirror. 
an ax and other necessary equipment for handling the coal and ashes in 
connection with the furnace, including shovel, poker and buskets. 

11. The school also has a graphaphone and a piano; the latter, how- 
ever, does not belong to the school, but remains there at all times, be- 
longing to the Sunday School, held in the building. 

12. Large table with one dozen small chairs, cabinet, table, two waste 
baskets, twelve lamps, large supply of sanitary paper towels, and large 
supply of toilet paper, general charts containing lessons in geography, his- 
tory, civil government, arithmetic, physiology, writing, &c., magnifying 
glass and one set of cubes, prisms, pyramids, &c. 


ORGANIZATION. 


1. School is organized according to the State Course of Study, and 
follows the same. 

2. Classification and daily register is well and neatly kept, with 
schedule of all school property, including list of library and text-books 
and monthly report cards. 

3. A definite program of study is maintained. 
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4. A definite program of recitation printed in large letters on the wall 
in sight of every pupil. 

5. Neither teacher has more than twenty-five recitations daily. 

6. The attendance is regular. 

7. The school term is nine months. 

8. The discipline is good, such as to promote good school work and 
to establish sound moral character. 

9. Written tests are given at least once a month in the four upper 
grades, and the papers kept on file for the superintendent. 

10. School has provisions for instruction in agriculture, manual train- 
ing, and domestic art and science, and basketry. A list of the manual 
training equipment is attached hereto. Also a list of basketry material 
and equipment. Also a list of domestic science equipment. Also find at- 
tached a list of school supplies, supplementary readers, &c. 


THE THACHER. 
Principal Teacher— 

1. Four years in private school, equivalent to four years in high school; 
seven months at State University, Normal Department; one summer term 
at Bowling Green Normal School; three years French at Convent Notre 
Dame de Lion; four years’ work at University of Louisville; three years’ 
work in art with Herr Biedermann, Ferdinand Walker and Miss Tip 
Saunders; five years a member of the Chautauqua Reading Circle; life 
certificate: over twenty years’ successful teaching. 

2. Salary $70 a month, with extra pay for high percentage of attend- 
ancesof pupils at school. Five dollars of $70 is paid out of district tax. 

3. Over twenty years’ successful teaching in public schools. 

4. Considered superior teacher by the county superintendent; attends 
promptly the institutes and other meetings called by the county superin- 
tendent, and is a member of the Kentucky Educational Association. 

5. Makes all records and reports required by the county superintendent. 
_ Assistant Teacher— 

1. Four years high school; three years University of Louisville; sum- 
mer term for teachers in manual training at Louisville Manual Training 
High School; summer term at Bowling Green; first class teacher’s cCer- 
tificate; private lessons in basketry. 

2. Salary $55 a month, with extra pay for high percentage of attend- 
ance of pupils at school. 

3. Four years of successful teaching. 

4. Considered superior teacher by superintendent of county; attends 
institutes promptly; member of Kentucky Educational Association. 

5. Makes all records and reports required by the: county superin- 
tendent. 
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STANDARD OF WORK. 


1. Work in the school is carried on as outlined by the State Course 
of Study, thoroughly done to the satisfaction of county superintendent. 

2. The discipline is first-class, making possible good school work, 
and tending to establish sound moral character. 

3. The course fully prepares students for standard high school. 


ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT. 


There is an excellent engine to pump water from the well into a pres- 
sure tank for the water works in the school house, running water in sinks 
in domestic science and manual training rooms as well as up stairs in the 
lavatories. 


PLAY GROUND APPARATUS. 


Two sets of see-saws of three each. 

Two slides. 

One giant stride. 

Two basket balls and basket ball goal, set up on the play ground. 
Base ball bat. 


MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENT, | 


12 planes 1 screw driver bit 

12 try squares 1 framing square 

12 metal rules 1 turning saw 

5 back saws 1 awl 

4 small chisels 1 oiler 

12 large chisels 1 oil stone 

6 large hammers 1 file brush 

6 small hammers 1 set steel figures 

6 spoke shavers 1 center bunch 

6 gauge 1 breast drill 

5 sloyd knives 3 twist drills 

2 cross-cut saws 1 emery grinder—foot power 
2 rip saws 12 work benches 

6 screw drivers 1 screw cabinet 

2 wing dividers 1 set teachers’ instructions 
6 wood files 1 quire of sandpaper 

6 counter brushes Assortment of screws, nails, brad 
6 coping saws 4 tin cups 

2 hand screws 6 brushes 
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1 cabinet clamp Floor wax 
1 square Mahogany stain 
2 braces Golden oak stain 


10 assorted dowel bits HKlemish stain 
6 assorted gimlet bits Enamel 

2 nail sets Filer 

2 countersinks 


BASKETRY MATERIAL AND EQUIPMENT. 


1 bundle of No. 5 reed 
+1 pick 
1 package of darning needles. 


12 lbs of colored raphia 
lbs. of No. 1 reed 
2 lbs. of No. 2 reed 


bo 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT. 


2 new Perfection oil stoves 4 large perforated spoons 
3 tables 1 flour can 
12 chairs 1 sugar can 

1 kitchen cabinet ‘1 salt jar 

2 ovens 1 steel 

2 tea kettles 4 paring knives 

4 dishpans 6 kitchen knives 

2 canners 6 kitchen forks 

4 saucepans and tops 12 table forks 

4 skillets 12 teaspoons 

4 square baking pans 6 table spoons 

4 round baking pans 4 brushes 

4 strainers 5 scrubbing brushes 
2 muffin pans Sink 

1 grater 1 oil can 

4 sifters 4 asbestos mats 

4 bread boards 12 plates 

4 rolling pins 12 cups and saucers 
4 bread bowls 12 dessert saucers 
4 measuring cups 6 glasses 

4 pie pans 4 bowls 

1 cake pan 2 teapots 

4 double boilers 1 sugar bowl 

4 potato mashers 1 cream pitcher 

4 Dover egg beaters 1 meat dish 

4 wire egg beaters 2 salt shakers 

1% dozen dish towels 2 pepper shakers 

4 towel racks 18 economy jars 

1 butcher knife 2 granite pitchers 


1 


i doz. skeing colored floss 
1 doz. sheets or large colored paper 


30 
3 
1 


I) 
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LIST OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES, SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, &c. 


Primary Room. 


List of Usable Material Jan. 1, 1915— 


doz. tablets 


0 assorted sewing cards 
doz. colored crayons 
tube of paste 
erasers 

pairs of scissors 
pointer 

duster 

blackboard liner 
chart 

thermometer 

box large cards 
box dominoes 

boxes parquetry 
bundles of splints 


1,000 assorted sticks 


8 
12 
2 


Webster’s Dictionary—three copies. 


boxes word builders 
boxes sentence builders 
basket balls 


Books in Primary Room— 
Scudder—Tables and Folk Stories 
3 vols. Pratt—American History 
Stories 
1 doz. Wiltse—Folklore Stories 
1 doz. Supplementary Readers— 
Baldwin 
Primer 
2 First Readers 
2 Practical Primers 
32 books belonging to school 
40 books belonging to teachers 
Books Required in Primary— 
Easy Road to Reading Primer 
Baldwin & Bender’s First Reader 
Wooster Arithmetic, Book 1 
Baldwin & Bender’s Third Reader 
Modern Elementary Arithmetic 
Fairbanks’ Home Geography 
Cat Tails and Other Tales—Flanagan 
Child’s Garden of Verse—R. L. 
Stevenson 
EK. Field—Poems for Children 
Burgess—Goops and How to be Them 
Judd—Classic Myths 


Library. 


Over 300 choice books constitute the library of this splendid school. 


Historic Characters and Famous Events—12 volumes. 
The New Student’s Reference Work—4 volumes. 
New American Encyclopedia—15 volumes. 


Shakespeare’s Complete Works. 


Byron’s Poetical Works. 
Burns’ Poetical Works. 


Eccentric Characters of the World. 


Error’s Chains, How Forged and Broken. 
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Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant—2 volumes. 
General Gazetteer. 
The Student’s Manual. 
Nolan—One Hundred Lessons in Agriculture. 
Boston School Kitchen Text Book. 
Baldwin—Old Green Stories. 
Scott—Waverly Novels— 
Antiquary. 
Black Dwarf. 
Old Mortality. 
Quentin Durwood. 
St. Roman’s Well. 
Bride of Lammermoor. 
Legend of Montrose. 
Ivanhoe. 
Kenilworth. 
Pirate. 
Waverly. 
Guy Mannering. 
Monastery. : . ‘ 
Abbot. 
Count Robert of Paris. 
Castle Dangerous. 
Fair Maid of Perth. 
Anne of Geirstein. 
Woodstock. 
Chronicles of Ganongate. 
Fortunes of Nigel. 
Peveril of the Peak. 
Rob Roy. 
Heart of Midlothian. 
Red Gauntlet. 
Talisman. 
Betrothed. 
Meade—Girls of the True Blue. 
Ryan—Told in the Hills. 
Du Maurier—Trilby. 
Pansy—The Pocket Measure. 
Meade—The Palace Beautiful. 
Ewing—Story of a Short Life. 
Edward Everett—Life of George Washington. 
Seawell—Quarterdeck and Fok’sle. 
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Butterworth—Zig Zag Stories. 
Caine—The Bondman. 

Carey—Search for Basil Lyndhurst. 
Southworth—Ishmael. 
Clark—Concise History of England. 
Sienkiewicz—Quo Vadis. 
Cummens—Lamplighter. is 
Wiggin—Rebecca of Sunny Brook Farm. 
Hood’s Poems. 

- Wood—School Agriculture. 
Cummens—The Lamplighter. 
Baker—Rifle and Hound. 
Hancock—Rayon d’Armour. 
Graham—The Philosophy of Mind. 
Mears—F'rom Exile to Overthrow. 
Suetonius—Lives of the Caesars. 
Wiggin—Story of Patsy. 
Vernham—Perry’s Pilgramage. 
Browning—Poems. 

Brown—Rab and His Friends. 
‘Ruskin—Crown of Wild Olives, 
Marvel—Reveries of Bachelor. 
Ruskin—Sesame and Lilies. 
Manwell—From Shadow to Sunshine. 
Cranford—Gaskell. 

Marshall—Dandy. Jim. 

The Reason Why. 

Goldsmith—The Vicar of Wakefield. 
Molesworth—Cuckoo Clock. 

Victor Records 1914. 

Ballantyne—Dog Crusoe. 
Williamson—Ferns of Kentucky. 
Shakespeare—Merchant of Venice. 
Washington’s Farewell Address, 
Holland—Kathrina. 

Tennyson—lIdylls of the King. : 
Richards—Peggy. 

Harris—Free Joe. 

Stanton—Game of Chess. 
Shakespeare—Hamlett. 

Annie Balfour and Her Friends. 
Rolfe—Tales from Scottish History. 
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Ebers—Egyptian Princess, 2 volumes. 
Fiske—War of Independence. 
Shoppell—Children’s Portion. 
Barrie—Little Minister. 

Freytag—Die Journalisten. 
Wiggin—Birds’ Christmas Carol. 
Phelps—Chariot of Five. 

Alger—Helping Himself. 
Comfort—Grizzly’s Little Pard. 
Lavater—Physiognomy. 

Holy Bible. 

Norah’s Trial. 

Whirlpool. 

Wiggin—Half a Dozen Housekeepers. 
Atkeson—Catechism of Agriculture. 
Hawthorne—Tales of the White Hills, and Sketches. 
Talmage—Crumbs Swept Up. 
May—Dottie Dimple Series. 

Ford—King Pippin. 

Arthur—Wedding Guest. 

The Sleepy King. 

Sewell—Black Beauty. 

Mixed Pickles. 

Coronation Hymns. 

Field—A Little Book of Profitable Tales. 
Marvel—Dream Life. 

Otis—Elementary German. 

Chapell—A Bright Idea. 
Shakespeare—Macbeth. 

Irving—Little Masterpieces, 
Scott—Quentin Durward. 
Hawthorne—Mosses from an Old Manse. 
Milton’s Lyric and Dramatic Poems. 
Schiller—Wilhelm Tell. 
Burke—Conciliation. 

North America. 

Bowles—Colorado, Its Parks and Mountains. 
Schiller—Der Neffe als Onkel. 
Addison—Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. 
Newcomer—Macauley, Addison & Johnson. 
Vos—German Conversation, 
Storm—Immensee, 
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Pemberton—The Little Hugenot. 
The Little Lame Prince. 
Coleridge—Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 
Lowell—The Vision of Sir Launfal. 
Stoddard—In Fairy Land. 
Bradish—Old Norse Stories. 
Greene—King Arthur and His Court. 
Morris—Travels of a Water Drop and Others. 
Respectfully submitted, 
EK. C. ROY, Trustee. 
ORVILLE J. STIVERS, Co. Supt. 
DIPLOMA FURNISHED SAID SCHOOL. 
The Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
Department of Public Instruction. 


Standardized School. 


This Certifies that the County Superintendent of Schools in Jefferson 
county has made formal application to this office requesting that the school 
in sub-district fifty-one be declared an Advanced Standardized School under 
the regulations of this department. The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction appointed T. J. Coates to examine said school and to report to 
him whether the school has fulfilled all conditions necessary to entitle 
it to be declared a standardized school; and he has reported that all such 
conditions have been fully and completely complied with. Therefore the 
said school is, and the same is hereby declared to be, an Advanced Standard 
Sub-District School; and entitled to remain such so long as it maintains 
the present required standard. 

Given at Frankfort this 3d day of December, A. D. 1915. 

BARKSDALE HAMLETT, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


PERSONAL REPORT OF F. C. BUTTON. 


6. SUPERVISION IN THE FIELD. 


Hon. Barksdale Hamlett, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


Dear Sir: 

I have been requested to prepare articles for your Biennial Report to 
the next Legislature on the following subjects: (1) Supervision in the 
Field; (2) Extension of the School Term; (3) Industrial Education. 
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In the school year 1918-14 there were 49 supervisors employed in 42 
counties. In the year 1914-15 there “were 46 supervisors employed in 43 
counties. Actual supervision under the law has taken various forms. 
Supervisors have been employed by county boards to do the actual 
work of supervision in many counties. Some of these supervisors have 
been employed for the entire year, and others for only a few months. In 
some cases persons have been employed to assist the county superintendent 
im the office work, thus allowing the superintendent to do actual super- 
vision. While some mistakes have been made, and real efficiency has not 
yet been attained in all of the counties where supervision has been in 
force, taken as a whole, the administration of the law has tended toward 
much greater efficiency in the rural school system of the State. 

Reports have been secured from various counties in different sections 
of the State, which it is believed will furnish typical instances and methods 
of supervision, These reports from county superintendents follow: 


Report of Supervision in Jefferson County. 


This is. the first year that Jefferson county has had a supervisor of 
schools for the entire year. While I have visited many schools, there are 
many more which I did not visit, owing to the pressure of office work, but 
the superintendent was enabled to make many more visits -than he other- 
wise. could have. made. 

I find that the Course of Study has been fairly well followed in all 
the schools. 

In some schools the children are deprived of much good by short 
hours, but the teachers are not entirely to blame for this, as many parents, 
especially those who have come from the city, or who live near the city, 
wish the teachers to observe the same routine as that followed by the city 
schools, but as the conditions are not analogic, I think this practice should 
not be countenanced. 

TI find that about 40% of our white teachers and 75% of our colored 
teachers live in the city of Louisville, and it is due to this fact that:some 
of our schools do not open until about 9 o’clock, which is deemed too late 
by many of our early rising farmers. 

While many of our teachers have availed themselves of the opportunity 
of. attending some normal school there are others who have not done so, 
and I feel that the division board of education or the county board of ed- 
ucation should make regulations requiring all applicants for schools to 
have some normal training, an amount at least which will entitle them to 
an elementary certificate, and I think in making the salary schedule a 
difference should be made in the salary of those who have such training. 
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It is the present intention for the superintendent or supervisor to 
make daily visits to the schools during the coming school year. 
WILLIS S. KEMP, 
Supervisor of Jefferson County Schools. 


Report of Supervision Fulton County. 

Our supervisor, Mrs. Eddye B. Sweeney, has spent much of her time 
in grading the schools according to ‘“‘Course of Study.” Our schools are now 
well graded. She generally spends the entire day at one school, for in so 
doing she can see the full program carried out, and discuss matters with 
the teacher during the intermissions. In beginning the work of super- 
vision, our supervisor very tactfully avoided making too many new sug- 
gestions to the more inexperienced teachers all at once. Some of them 
thought a rural school could not be graded, but they have seen the re- 
sults in other districts and have fallen in line, and are giving hearty cCo- 
operation. This year we have a daily program of the recitations posted 
in the school rooms. Teachers find it helpful and have asked for it. The 
work for the year was outlined for each grade and.given to the teachers 
before school opened, also a list of the pupils by grades, hence the organi- 
zation this year was quite simple. 

Mrs. Sweeney has assisted the teachers in establishing libraries. — 
Each district has at least made a beginning in the library work. They are 
also interested in getting good pictures for the school rooms. 

Our supervisor carries in her buggy a box of tools which are just in- 
dispensable. Many minor repairs are made during her day’s visit. Under 
her direction, the older pupils put bolts in desks, build shelves for water 
coolers, put in window panes, repair broken steps, etc. The pupils take 
an interest in doing these things, and we are able to keep our school 
property in better repair than formerly. 

We make no attempt to teach domestic science and manual training 
at present, but Mrs. Sweeney has given the girls some lessons in plain 
sewing and the boys have made many articles, such as book shelves, 
“model gates, tabouretts, hatchet handles, door mats, etc. They had a very 
ereditable exhibit at our county school fair, and the patrons as well as 
pupils were much interested. | 

Another thing worth mentioning is the fact that our supervisor’s visits 
from school to school keep the teachers in touch with each other’s work, 
and they get much inspiration and help from each other as well as the 
supervisor, who tells each teacher the good things others are doing, and 
who encourages much and criticises little. 

We are attempting nothing very unusual or startling, but are making 
definite plans each year for some real progress. VIRGINIA LUTEN, 

County Superintendent Fulton Schools. 
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Report of Supervision in Shelby County. 


For the first time Shelby county has employed a Supervisor at a salary 
of $90.00 for 8 months of the school term. 


The work of the supervisor, Mrs. M. L. Hall, has been very satisfac- 
tory, and the county board feels that the schools of the county have im- 
proved. There are more pupils in the schools, and a greater interest man- 
ifested in school work. Our percentage of attendance, based on census, 
was 72%, while last year it was 68%. 


With the assistance of the supervisor, each school is better graded 
and the Course of Study more closely followed: than ever before. There is 
more meaning to the compulsory law with the help of the supervisor. In 
Shelby, during the past school year, we have had better attendance, longer 
school term, more local school spirit and a better system of work on the : 
part of the teachers. Our attendance increased this year from 59% to 
65%. 36 schools out of 44 had not less than 8 months’ term; some as long 
as 9 months. Each of these schools received local aid, the county board 
duplicating the amount raised locally. 


The community leagues have been a great help in increasing school 
spirit. We now have a league in practically every school district in the 
county. With few exceptions these have been organized by the aid of the 
county supervisor. It is a well known fact that the superintendent cannot do 
this work alone. His is a two man’s job. He is expected to be in the office 
at all times and out in the county at the same time. As long as we have 
the one room school there must be help given the superintendent for super- 
vision. 

L. H. GREGG, 
County Superintendent Shelby County. 


Report of Supervision in Nicholas County. 


As to supervision, I am more strongly convinced than ever that super- 
vision, properly done, is the only way of solving the great problem of the 
rural schools. I have been in some counties recently where they claim 
to have a system. of supervision and where they are paying out of the 
county funds six hundred dollars for this special work, and yet I found that 
the teachers know little or nothing about following the State Course of 
Study. When I talked to them at institutes about having their schools 
graded according to the State Course of Study, and about thoroughness 
before permitting children to be promoted, the teachers would seem lost 
in bewilderment, and at recess they would come to me with all Kind of 
questions about “What you would do with a boy who was way up in some. 
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of his studies and had never studied grammar at all, or what would you 
do with children whose parents sent them to school with the advanced 
books and insisted that they study them?” All kinds of such questions, 
and then, too, we found that no system of records of the grades of the chil- 
dren had been kept, although the State Department furnishes such an ex- 
cellent teachers’ and trustee record for this very thing. I have been in quite 
a number of different counties in the last two years, in fact I have been in 
nearly 100, and in very few of them is there very much pains taken to grade 
and keep the schools graded. 

We have a most excellent State Course of Study. In our county we have 
followed it for four years, almost to the letter, not perhaps that far, but 
every school in our county, Nicholas, is graded by the State Course of 
Study. Every school in the county begins the same day; each school be- 
gins at 8 o’clock and closes at 4 P. M. Each school in the county goes by 
the same daily program, and the same classes are being recited all over 
the county at the same time, so far as they can have the same time. When 
a teacher is sick, or for any reason has to miss a day, we do not close the 
school, but place a substitute teacher in the place for the time the teacher 
is out. 

I have for two years had an assistant supervisor for one month, at 
the beginning of my schools, in order that the young inexperienced teacher 
may have help, at the beginning of the school, in order that the school 
may be begun right. We believe in a good beginning. Then, in addition 
to the 20 days spent in the school by this assistant supervisor, I visit each 
school, spending a day in every one where it is necessary, and by all 
means spending a day in the schools where the assistant supervisor did not 
spend a day. I have spent two and three days in some schools, while in 
others, which I knew were getting along splendidly, I have only spent half 
a day in. I do not believe that any one can claim to supervise a school who 
simply visits the school during the reciting of one or two subjects. They 
may supervise those recitations, but it is not supervision of the school. 
What I call supervision is to visit personally the school until the whole 
business is systematized. We cannot get anywhere with the school work so 
long as each teacher in each sub-district and each county superintendent 
in. each county does just as he or she feels like doing, regardless of the 
splendid and competent supervisory advice coming from the ‘Department of 
Education. What is the use of spending so much money in compiling, 
printing and distributing the excellent State Course of Study when I am 
sure that more than half of them are left either in the county superin- 
tendent’s office or else left at the home of the teacher? 

When I visit a school, the first thing I do after passing the compli- 
ments of the day is to take an inventory of the work of the school. Ask 
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the teacher if she has the Course of Study with her; then sit as a listener 
to her method of hearing the recitations. Take notes and then advise and 
offer her any assistance that I can. If they fail to bring out the thought. of 
the lesson I usually talk to the teacher privately. We insist on our teachers 
preparing the lessons before they attempt to teach them, and they know that 
when either I, the supervisor or the trustees visit the school that they will 
take special notice as to how well the teacher understands the lesson. Then 
we insist on the pupils having lessons well prepared. We have a uniform 
system of report books for the pupils. This year we are going to use the 
cards in four colors; blue when the pupil has made 90 and above per 
cent. average; red for 80 to 90 per cent.; green card for 70 to 80 per cent., 
and anything below 70 a yellow card. Already our parents have learned of 
our new system of report cards, and they are seeing that the children are 
ready to begin school. 

We believe in thorough work in our county, and we believe in the 
teacher teaching rather than keeping school, although we do have to 
contend with the “keeping school” teacher each year, but we grade them 
“D” and no “D” teacher can get a school in our county if we can find any 
other teacher to fill the place. We believe in efficiency all along the line 
of school work. 

This morning when our schools opened every school room floor in the 
county had been mopped and treated to a coat of disinfectant floor dress- 
ing, the windows washed and the weeds cut. Each trustee in the county 
greeted the teacher at the school house and the work of organizing the 
school was begun, which lasted until noon, and then the children went 
home with the list of books needed and were told to be back at school 
by 8 o’clock the next morning with their books. 


We have monthly examinations in all of tke schools. We have reg- 
ular reports once a month from the teachers, in which they give the place 
in the subjects that they have reached during the month, and we compare 
this with the State Course of Study and it enables us to see that the 
schools are keeping their work together. We have regular monthly meet- 
ings of the teachers in my office, where we discuss the State Course of 
Study, and any problems that come up to perplex the teacher. We have 
trustee meetings, when all of the trustees of the county are called to meet 
in my office and we never have more than one or two absentees out of the 
40. Our trustees visit their schools once a month and Send a report to me, 
a blank for which goes out from my office. 

In fact we are sticklers in our county for system, efficient work, Co- 
operation and supervision. We believe when these four things are looked 
after and secured that the desired results will be sure and lasting. 

I will add this, that the system of supervision that we have had in 
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our county for the past three years has enabled us to increase our per 
cent. of attendance from 54, based on census, to last year 71, based on 
census, and in 1915 74, based on census. 

We certainly use the delinquent notices sent to us from the Department 
of Education, and have had good success in enforcing the compulsory school 
_ law as you will see by the attendance, and yet we believe that our attend- 
ance is due more to the work of our efficient teachers, the splendid inter- 
est of our county board of education and the faithfulness of our trustees 


than it is to the compulsory school law. 
LIDA E. GARDNER, 


County Superintendent Nicholas County. 


Report of Supervision in Muhlenberg County. 


I herein submit you a general report of my work as supervisor of the 
schools in this county. I have tried to give real happenings and some of 
the results of our efforts. 

I do not mean to leave the impression that if anything has been ac- 
complished, I have been the whole cause. But results obtained came by 
the hearty co-operation of the teachers, trustees and patrons of the schools, 
and a “definite well arranged plan and a persistent and patient policy.” 
We did not expect results in a day, but expected them to come as a growth. 

Three years ago, when I began my work as supervisor, the superin- 
tendent and myself began to look over the situation to see, among the 
many things that needed doing, what might first be done to get the quick- 
est results. When a new thing is on trial there muSt be visible results at 
once,. that must usually show gain in money value, in order to be accepted 
by most people.. 

Our first work was with the problem of attendance, and a general 
Systemization of the work. The result was an increase of 5% in attendance, 
based on the census, or 12% more children in school than the preceding 
year. This increase in attendance, according to the salary schedule, raised 
the teachers’ salaries of the county about $500. In other words, an increase 
of $1 per month to each teacher, saying nothing of the good it did these 
children to be in school. 


By there being two of us to work from the office we were able to super- 
intend the building and repair so as to make better deals for material and 
to get more and better work for the same money. We could give more 
time to the study of the real conditions and needs of the people and teach- 
ers. Several leaks in both money and energy of pupils were stopped. At 
the close of the year we found that we had saved the county from $1,200 
to $1,500 in building and repair expense, and had gotten more children in 
school than in any preceding year. From our study and investigations we 
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had obtained a good idea of the several needs and had made plans for sup- 
plying most of them. 

I sincerely believe with the organized efforts of the teachers and the 
definiteness with which we planned our work, enough time was saved that 
year, and every year since, that the pupils can now get in six months what, 
under the old plan, would have taken seven months. Or, in other words, we 
are now giving in six months an equivalent of seven months, as compared 
with our schools before supervision. If the average salary for county 
is $48.00 and 90 schools, which is true in this county, it would mean 90 
months gained at $48.00 per month, or $4,320.00 saved per year in money 
value alone, to say nothing of other benefits of a closely watched system. 
It is very hard to turn all parts of this work or the benefits of it into 
money value as in the above, but I do it wherever I can, as it appeals to 
the masses better than any other way I have yet found. 

The second year, feeling a little better acquainted with conditions, and 
from the experience of the year before, better able to go more into detail, 
we began working on a better system of records, larger attendance and bet- 
ter organization among the patrons and teachers. 

We succeeded in getting the fiscal court to buy some filing cases in 
which we might file different reports in a way that we could get to them 
immediately for reference. We then began a system of reports, of the 
standing of each pupil, by means of a grade card sent to the parents at 
the close of each month. From the superintendent’s office each month 
went a list of questions based upon the work outlined in the Course of 
Study for that month, and these were given to the pupils as a test of what 
they had or should have passed over for the month. These were not in- 
tended so much as a test as to keep the teachers in line and doing syste- 
matic work. To do this it was necessary to start all schools on the same 
day, which we did, and have ever since, as we found many other benefits 
derived from it. We also made a blank book for keeping an accurate 
and complete record of each teacher in the county. It sums up the work 
of each teacher in the district in which she taught, and by so doing there 
is a comparison made with the teacher teaching there before her, and will 
be for the teacher coming after her. The trustees like to see this book 
as a recommendation for their teacher. 


One of the greatest problems with which we have had to deal is the 
indifference of the people. In most of the districts they had only a passive 
interest in the schools. In a great many of the districts it was almost 
impossible for us to get many out to a meeting, So is was necessary 
that we devise some way of getting the people to our meetings. We got 
our board of education to see the situation and induced them to buy a 
camera and a stereopticon. 
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We selected three or four of the best places in the county for organi- 
zation and began a campaign for the betterment of the schools. In this 
campaign we used the stereopticon to illustrate what we wanted to say, 
and succeeded admirably in getting them out to the meetings. It brought 
them out and caused them to take note, and become interested in things 
we were not able to get them interested in before. All worthy steps of 
progress made by any district were photographed and these pictures, in the 
form of lantern slides, comparing the old and new, were shown to the people 
in other parts of the county. At these meetings we organized the people 
into clubs for the purpose of the betterment of the schools. This organi- 
zation has grown until now half of the county has been so organized and 
doing splendid work. 


After making such organizations it was necessary to return at stated 
times and meet with the people in order that we might assist them. These 
meetings were usually held on Friday afternoon, twice a month. In some 
places the division teachers’ association was entertained by these organi- 
zations. At the meeting of these clubs we would take the county agent, 
canning club agent, or some preacher that understood rural conditions 
somewhat and was interested, to meet and talk to them. At other times 
we ourselves would meet and test the milk of the cows and other things 
of interest to the people. This little four bottle tester created quite an 
interest and a great deal of talk about the relative value of cows 


In a great many of the districts I found a tendency on the part of both 
teacher and trustee to want to spend the little money raised by the dis- 
trict in the various ways for globes and maps. This is all very well when 
in need of such things, but there are a great many times when only one or 
two irregular pupils are able to use such things, and 25 others are men- 
tally starving for something to read or to supplement the text. A great 
deal more geography can be taught and with more interest to the pupils 
from Carpenter’s geographical readers, or books of like nature, than most 
teachers will get out of globes and maps. It can be done at greatly re- 
duced cost and at the same time get a higher class of information. 

The district library is another place that we have tried to watch very 
carefully. This is another place that the supervisor has a chance to render 
valuable service to the community. 

One of the most important parts of my work, and one that requires 
very careful attention, is with the beginning teacher. I found in too 
many of the schools very indefinite work being done. There was a lack of 
system. The classes were called and the recitations conducted without 
anything definite in view, or without the classes having gained anything 
in particular by such recitation. I have tried to. stress the idea that there 
must be something in the lesson of value, or it is not necessary to have the 
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pupil spend all this valuable time with it. That the assignment be more 
definitely and helpfully made and that the important and needful things be 
stressed FOR study period and IN the recitation. J am trying to get the 
teachers to see that, Ist. They are teaching children and not books, which 
are only a means to an end. 2d. That the purpose of the school is not to 
teach a number of facts but to inspire the children and to assist them to > 
so develop their personalities. 3d. That what we do for the child counts 
but little in comparison with what they do for themselves. 


I hope that you will not get the idea from the above that we have been 
doing these things to the exclusion of the 8 R’s, for they are the essential, 
but we are trying to add the 4th R—Right Living—the result of which will 
be an improvement in the physical, mental and social life of the commu- 
nities. Partial success in this has already been gained by getting the peo- 
ple together, showing them the conditions as they are and as they should 
be, and giving suggestions as to how to make the necessary changes. With 
this in mind we have worked, and while doing it have watched our p’s 
and ‘q’s lest they be kicked out as.a “fad.” 


‘We must show the people.’ It is as necessary that we produce 
samples, illustrations and make demonstrations to get their interest and 
co-operation, as it is for a salesman to produce samples and make demon- 
stations to his prospective customers. We need to call their attention to 
some of the things they already know, but are sadly neglecting, and to 
show them the advantages to be gained by certain would be improvements. 


I cannot see how any county can afford to be without supervision. 
There are two distinct lines of work, viz.: Administration and supervision. 
I can hardly imagine how we could have gotten along in this county with 
but one person to work in the office and field. There is plenty to be done 
by one person to assist the beginning teacher properly to say nothing of 
the many other things to be done. 


One of the members of our county board of education said to me a 
few months ago that one could not have convinced him three years ago 
that he would now be for the employment of all time supervisor. He says 
also that since he has gotten into the matter and given it some consid- 
. eration he is fully convinced of the need, and believes that no other 
money expended by the board will bring better returns. Our present board 
has come to the conclusion that the running of the schools is a business, 
and must be put on a business basis. In order to do this some time must 
be spent in working out plans, under existing conditions, to meet present 
needs with future development in view. To.do this requires the time of 
another person than the superintendent, whose ability must be above that 
of an ordinary teacher, and at least equal to that of superintendent. 
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I believe the school people of the different counties are beginning to 
see this work in the right light, and I hope will avail themselves of the 


opportunities offered through supervision. 
GORDIE YOUNG, 


Supervisor Muhlenberg county. 


SUPERVISION OF COLORED SCHOOLS. 

The county supervisors have given their attention in the counties where 
they have been at work, to the supervision of colored schools as well as 
white, but special lines of supervision under colored workers have been 
followed, by the aid of the general education board, New York City, The 
Slater Board and the Jeanes Board. 

Under the general education board, colored women have been em- 
ployed to supervise colored schools in Christian, Todd, Fayette, Daviess 
and Bourbon counties. The Jeanes Fund will furnish supervisors during 
the current year in the following counties: Clark, Boyle, Montgomery, 
Muhlenberg, and two others, to be selected. The Slater Board has helped 
the colored schools in the city of Lexington in their industrial work. This 
board also has enabled the Bourbon county board of education to establish, 
at Little Rock, twelve miles from Paris, a county training school for col- 
ored teachers, the first school of its kind, either white or colored, to be 
established in the State. 

In addition to the workers mentioned above, a State industrial worker 
for colored schools, Florence G. Anderson, has been employed to work 
under the Department of Education. She will be paid by the Jeanes Fund 
and funds provided by other means, to work in the county institutes for 
colored teachers, and to have supervision in a general way over the women 
doing home makers’ club work. 

The general education board has given for the current year $1,500, to 
be used in the home makers’ club work for colored schools and homes. 
This work has been carried on in several different counties, under the 
direction of the Department of Education. A report of the work done under 
this fund in Fayette county, together with a summary of the work done 
in the year 1914 by the different club workers, follows: 
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_I hereby forward to you the report of my club work. There are 25 
clubs that come under my supervision, viz.: 9 senior leagues, 15 junior 
leagues, Negro girls’ canning and home makers club, boys’ corn club, 
Church aid and improvement club, and a moral uplift club. 
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Senior School Improvement Leagues. 


The senior school improvement leagues have done much towards the im- 
provement of the school buildings, and towards buying some of the necessary 
equipments of the school, not furnished by the school board, and they have 
also made it possible to carry on the cooking in the schools. Two of these 
leagues have built kitchens to the school and painted them and have also 
made cabinets and tables for the kitchens. One has painted the school build- 
ing inside and out, and built a porch to the building. One league has 
bought a $65.00 range for the domestic science room, and $10.00 worth of 
cooking utensils, and is now paying on a piano. One league is now build- 
ing a stable on the school grounds for the teacher’s and pupils’ horses, 
and has given an entertainment to put a fence around the school yard. 
Another league is making an effort to purchase two acres of ground for 
a new school house. The school board will furnish the lumber and the 
league will do the work. Other leagues have contributed largely to the 
cooking. These leagues meet once a month, and pay 5 cents per month 
dues. They raise most of their money by giving entertainments and 
soliciting. They hold their meetings at the school buildings. The objects 
in having them to meet at the schools are to make the schools the social 
center and to bring about a better co-operation between the teachers and 
patrons. They open their meetings with devotional exercises, and the mem- 
bers respond to the roll call with quotations. They discuss topics of vital 
interest to the school and the community. One league has a reading circle 
added. The league members gave from 55 cents to $1.05 each to start the 
cooking and since they started it has been self sustaining, 

These leagues are a ereat help to the community, and also to the 
teachers, and they say they don’t see how they could get on without 
them. 

Junior School Improvement Leagues. 


The junior leagues look after tidiness, cleanliness and beauty of the 
school buildings and grounds. They plant flowers, trees and shrubbery. 
They observe ‘‘whitewashing” and “clean-up days” in the community. 
They have a committee on “morals and manners,’ whose duty is to see 
after the conduct of the pupils on the school grounds and in this way 
they are taught self government. One league gave an entertainment and 
raised $15.00 and donated it to help on the piano of that school. Another 
league raised $6.50 and used it to help beautify the school room. Another 
raised $5.00 and used it to paint the inside of the school room. The 
junior leagues are composed of the children in the schools. They meet 
every two weeks and pay five cents per month dues. They appoint com- 
mittes to look after the fires, sweep, dust, wash windows, laundry curtains, 
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towels and cooking outfits, and to keep the outbuildings clean. They have a 
“potato, onion, apple and egg day,” and on those days the children bring 
one of each of the above named articles, and in this way it makes cooking 
possible, and the “penny lunch system” is carried on very nicely. Things 
are cooked that can be sold for a penny, and not over two pennies. The 
junior leagues are a great help in the discipline of the school. 


Negro Girls’ Canning and Home Making Club. 


There are sixty-eight girls in this club. They were given tomato 
seed, which they planted, and they also planted flower seed and raised 
very nice gardens. They made new recipes, and kept their note books 
very nicely. Some of their mothers also took part in their canning and 
preserving. Most of the work was done in the homes. This was the first 
year for this club, and they did not do so well, but they are very anxious 
to make a success of the work. Many homes were made more beautiful 
and home-like by the efforts of this club. Three girls made enough off 
their gardens and fruit to pay their first month’s board and tuition in 
’ boarding school, where they went after finishing the county schools. I 
hope to make this the banner club. 


Boys’ Corn Club. 


The boys were given seed corn, which they planted, and some of them 
had good corn. We held a school fair in May, and gave as a premium 
$5.00 for the best ten ears of corn. The corn was judged by three suc- 
cessful farmers. We are planning to hold another fair soon and hope to 
have a larger premium. There are forty-two boys in this club. The 
fathers are very much interested in the boys’ club. The club is young yet 
and needs lots of encouragement. 


Moral Uplift Club. 


This club is composed of the teachers of Fayette county schools, and 
its object is to help raise the moral standard in the rural communities. 
Meetings are held once each month in the different districts and ministers, 
doctors, teachers, farmers and parents and others interested in the work 
are invited to help in this great movement. The 30th of October was Set 
apart as moral uplift day, and the meeting was divided into periods 
known as doctors’, ministers’, and mothers’ periods. After the program 
was rendered, a luncheon, prepared by the teachers, was served to all 
present. There was a large attendance. These meetings are held mostly 
at night in order to reach most of the people. On special occasions they 
are held all day. This club was organized in September, 
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Church Aid and Improvement Club. 


This club does not pertain to the county, but since I am the president 
of this club I thought it came under my club work or supervision. This 
club looks after the old members in my church as to comfort and happi- 
ness, and also helps to improve the church. It plants flowers and shub- 
bery in the church yard each year. It has raised in three years $589.50 
It sends Christmas baskets each Christmas to the old and sick members 
in the church. 

MRS. E. BIRDIE TAYLOR, 
Supervisor Fayette Colored Schools. 


Summary of Monthly Reports of Agents for Home Making Clubs 
For Negro Girls—1914. 
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7. EXTENSION OF SCHOOL TERM. 


The information herein contained with reference to the extension of the 
school term is not so important now, on account of the extension by State 
funds to a term of seven months, but it is interesting to know what exten- 
sion has been going on prior to this State action, in order that it may be 
surmised how much longer than the seven months provided by the State 
it is possible to extend the term in the future. The state supervisors have 
continuously encouraged the extension of the school term by the local and 
county authorities, since local interest is one of the fundamental needs of 
the school system in this State. 

Anderson county—Two graded schools extended to ten months, one 
graded school to seven months and one to eight months. 

Barren county—Two rural schools extended to seven months. Cave 
City term extended to eight months. 
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Bath County—One school extended to nine months by private sub- 
scription. 

‘Boone county—All districts, both white and colored, extended one 
month. 

Boyle county—All white schools extended one month and all but three 
colored schools extended for the same time. 

Breckinridge county—One school extended three months by endowment. 

Bullitt county—Three rural schools extended three months. | 

Carlisle county—Five graded schools extended by taxation. 

Carroll county—Four rural schools extended by private subscription. 

Carter county—Three graded schools extended to eight months and 
three graded schools extended to seven months. 

Cumberland county—One white graded school extended to eight months 
and one to seven months. 

Fayette county—All schools extended to nine months by county board. 

Fleming county—Ten white rural schools extended three months, five 
white rural schools two and one-half months, six white rural schools two 
months and three white rural schools one month. One colored school was 
extended two months. | 

Franklin county—Seven schools extended two months; five schools 
three months, 

Fulton county—Two schools extended to seven months, one to eight 
months and one to nine months. Two graded schools extended to nine 
months and one to eight months. One graded school extended to seven 
and one to nine months. 

Garrard county—The county board will make all their schools eight 
months if the State provides for seven. 

Hancock county—One graded school extended to eight months. 

Harrison county—All schools, white and colored, extended one month. 

Henderson county—Two white schools extended to more than six 
months. Four graded schools extended beyond six months. 

Hopkins county—One colored school at Earlington extended to eight 
months by private subscription. 

Jessamine county—Ten white rural schools extended two months and 
two one month. Three colored schools extended two months and one 
one month, 

Kenton county—Will extend term to eight months this year. 

Laurel county—One graded school extended three months, one two 
months. | 

Lawrence county—Two graded schools extended. 

Leslie county—One graded school extended term by private subscrip- 
tion. 
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Madison county—Twenty-five of the rural schools extended three 
months by local subscription, five colored three months by local subscrip- 
tion. County board has extended the term of the county high schools and 
three consolidated schools to nine months. 

Mason county—All schools extended to eight months, county high 
schools to nine. 


McCreary county—Four graded schools extended to nine months, and 
four to eight months by the Stearns Lumber Co. 

Morgan county—Two graded schools extended to nine months, one to 
eight and one to seven months. 

Muhlenberg county—Ten white schools have extended term. Two col- 
ored schools have terms extended to eight months. 

Nelson county—Thirteen districts extended two months by private 
subscription, one school three months by same means, 

Nicholas county—Ten white schools extended to seven months, three 
to eight months. 

Ohio county—Three graded and county high schools extended to nine 
months. Two rural schools extended to seven months by local subscrip- 
tion. 

Oldham county—All schools, white and colored, extended to seven 
months; three to nine months. 

Shelby county—Forty-two schools extended term, 38 by means of county 
poard duplicating subscriptions of patrons and four by local tax. 


Spencer county—Four districts extended to eight months and two 
districts to seven months. 


Taylor county—One school extended to nine months, 


Trige county—Two graded schools extended to seven months by. sub- 
scription. 

Warren county—One school extended to nine months by sub-district 
tax and one to eight months by subscription. 

Woodford county—All schools to nine or ten months when the people 
of the district furnish one-half of the teachers’ salary for extended term. 


Sixteen white and five colored have meen thus extended—three to nine 
months. 


8. INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


In answer to a questionaire sent to superintendents of city and 
county schools, asking for a statement of the amount of industrial work 
being done, the following information was obtained, which is presented 
here in tabulated form. This table applies only to white schools. 
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In the colored schools, wherever there are colored supervising indus- 
trial teachers, manual training, cooking and sewing are introduced. In 
some counties, especially in Fayette county, kitchens are being provided 
for both white and colored schools. In the new Course of Study courses 
in Agriculture, manual training and domestic science have been provided. 
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Manual Training or 
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have Manual Training and Domestic Science 
for a term of two or three years in this 
county.) 


The above report is very respectfully submitted. 


EK. C, BUTI 
State Supervisor Rural Schools. 


CHAPTER 3. 
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Report of the High School Supervisor 


REPORT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL SUPERVISOR. 


Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Ky. 
Hon. Barksdale Hamlett, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


- Dear Sir:— 


In accordance with your request, I have the honor herewith to trans- 
‘mit to you a brief report of the work done in this department, covering 
the school period beginning July 1, 1918, and ending June 30, 1915. 

In making up this report it has occurred to me to give facts by school 
years rather than a condensed statement covering the entire period. I 
have endeavored to systematize this report so that the statements made 
herein may be readily understood. It is quite difficult, as you well know, 
to give the most important part of school work ina Statistical way. Sta- 
tistics, however, are guides for the interpretation of school activities. 
They represent, in a sense, conditions in a comparative way. 

My work during the two year period covered by this report has dif- 
fered very little in plan from that outlined in my first biennial report, 
made to you at the close of the school year June 30, 1913. My time has 
{been divided between work in the Department of Education at Frankfort 
and work in the State University at Lexington. 


INSTITUTES. 


Beginning with July, 1913, the principal part of my duties for July and 
August was visiting certain institutes in the State, either by invitation or 
for the purpose of considering local high school conditions. Practically the 
cntire time of these two months was given to institute visitation. 


SCHOOLS VISITED. 


With the opening of the high schools in September the work of school 
visitation began and extended practically throughout the year, as opportu- 
nity might offer. During the school year I visited 48 high schools for pur- 
pose of inspection. The majority of these high schools had applied for 
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eccredited relations with the State College Association. Some of them were 
already accredited and were visited for the purpose of keeping in touci 
with the work done therein. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


During the fall months I attended six educational associations, and later 
in the year three other associations of an educational nature. Addresses 
were delivered at each association on some educational topic usually con- 
nected with high school work. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES. 


At different times during the year it was my privilege to participate 
in nine educational conferences. These conferences were usually called 
for the purpose of discussing school problems in general, but in the ma- 
ority of instances some definite problem connected with school work was 
the subject of the conference. 


SCHOOL FAIRS. 


It was my pleasure to attend six school fairs during the fall months. 
School fairs are comparatively new in this State.’ They consist in exhib- 
iting all types of work done in the schools, and, in addition, allied inter- 
ests of the farm and home. They usually attract large crowds of visitors, 
and are instrumental in creating local school enthusiasm. 


CHAUTAUQUAS. 


By invitation I delivered addresses at three farmers’ chautauquas, held 


during the fall. This movement is also comparatively new in Kentucky, 
and is largely directed toward discussing those questions of community 
interest in farming, household arts, education and church work, and gen- 
eral social improvement. They are proving quite popular wherever held. 


EDUCATIONAL ADDRESSES. 


In the general run of my work I was called on to deliver 26 addresses 
of a special educational nature. These consisted of addresses at high school 
commencements, dedications of high school buildings, and similar educa- 
tional activities. 

SPECIAL CONFERENCE. 


It was my privilege during the last week in September, 1913, to enjoy 
meeting with the professors of secondary education of the southern States, 
in the city of New York, under the auspices of the General Education 
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Board. This special meeting lasted an entire week. Plans were per- 
fected by which we were permitted to inspect high schools of the city having 
a distinctive mission, during the forenoons, and then meet in round table 
conferences during the afternoons. One day during the week was given over 
entirely to special discussion of problems connected with our work 
throughout the South. The General Education Board, through its repre- 
sentatives, very graciously planned for our entertainment and pleasure 
during our week’s stay. It was a conference full of interest and fraught 
with possibilities for much good in our special line of service for the future. 


HIGH SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 


Legislation heretofore enacted pertaining to our secondary system of 
education may be classified under two heads—permissive and mandatory. 
The chapter on schools in the charters of classified cities and towns con- 
tains the provision that high schools may be organized, maintained and 
directed. No provision was made for high school departments or a high 
school department in the law governing the organization of what is known 
as the independent graded school district. However, trustees in charge 
of the independent graded schools assume the right to develop high school 
departments whenever they so desire, from the general statement in the 
law giving to them exclusive control and management of the limited dis- 
trict affected by the law. In 1914 this vague assumption was crystallized 
into permission and the law amended So as to give the trustees of inde- 
pendent graded districts the right to establish high schools or pay the 
tuition fees of such students resident within the district who might be 
eligible for high school instruction. This right to pay the tuition has 
since been ruled upon by the Attorney General as applying to payment of 
tuition to standard high schools existing within the county. 

The provision of the common school law establishing county high 
schools and making same mandatory on the county board of education, is 
of that type of high school legislation which might well be called manda- 
tory, although this has been construed by the Appellate Court to be 
directory only as it relates to the location of the high school buildings. 
This law, which was enacted in 1908, has since been changed in essential 
features, one relating to the right of the county boards of education to 
contract with already existing high schools, and the other definitely fixing 
the course of study. A very significant piece of legislation was enacted 
in 1914 when the Legislature gave the State Board of Education the right 
to fix the qualifications of teachers employed in public high schools and to 
establish rules and regulations governing same. 
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It is a little singular when we come to study :the question carefully 
to note the fact that the Legislature, in creating the county high school and 
making the same mandatory upon each and every county in the State, 
left such a large discretion to the county board of education, both in its 
organization anc management. This, however, was probably done in view 
of the fact that there already exists in this State, rightfully so, a strong 
sentiment to allow local authorities the largest possible latitude in de- 
veloping their several school activities in harmony with their actual or 
supposed needs. It will be seen from the above brief outline that very 
little legislation of a definite character hag been indulged in in this State 
for high school purposes. All of it, however, has been exceedingly Ssig- 
nificant in purpose, plan and results. 


A word or two now with regard to high school legislation for the future. 

First, it occurred to me that all independent graded schols should be 
required to do as much for the children residing within their territorial 
limits as is furnished already by the larger units of the city and county. 
If the county board of education is required by law to maintain a high 
school for the benefit of the students of the county, the independent graded 
districts should be required to maintain a high school of equal grade. As 
I view this proposition, there can be no valid excuse for the existence of 
independent graded districts unless they propose to do more for their chil- 
dren than is or can be done by the larger county unit. Therefore, I think 
legislation should be enacted requiring each graded school district either to 
maintain a high school equal to that maintained by the county, or merge 
its organization into that of the county. 


Second, legislation should be enacted giving a more definite value to the 
different types of certificates now issued by the different authorities hav- 
ing such power. A certificate good for high school service should evidently 
show evidences of scholarship at least equal to the standard set by the 
State Board of Education under the law giving them that authority. A first 
class county certificate contains the significant statement, “good to teach 
in any public school in the county.” The county high school is a 
public school, essentially a part of the _ public school system. 
The law fixing the value of the first class county certificate 
evidently makes that certificate legally valid as a high school certificate, 
though not one subject from the high school course is required in the ex- 
amination thereof. The three different certificates issued by the Normal 
School contain the same significant statement, “good to teach in any 
public school of the State” for a definite period of time. It is quite 
evident to those who will take the time to consider the question that all 
three types of certificates issued by the Normal Schools do not show evi- 
dences of scholarship equivalent to the standard set by the State Board of 
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Education to be met by high school teachers. Leg-islation more definitely 
fixing the value of the normal school certificates would work no injury what- 
ever to these institutions and would serve as guides to Beards of Education 
employing teachers in their schools. 


The certificates issued by the College of Education of the State Uni- 
versity are based upon high school graduation first, a definite amount of 
academic work in the University and a definite amount of professional 
work in the College of Education. The value of these certificates might 
be defined with a little more accuracy, which would serve better to guide 
Boards of Education in the employment of teachers. 


The State certificate and State diploma, both, under the law, are good 
to teach in any public school of the State, yet less than 10 per cent. of the 
Subject matter for examination for a State certificate is found in the high 
school course of study, and less than 50 per cent. of the subject matter for 
examination for a State diploma is found in the high school course of study. 


The only certificate now issued to teachers who desire to work in the 
high schools which gives definite evidence of scholarship is a special cer- 
tificate issued by the State Board of Education to graduates of standard 
colleges who have done a definite amount of professional work or who have 
taught successfully four years as an equivalent, for this professional work. 
Certainly some legislation is needed along the line of certification. 


Third, there are still some counties, though very few, claiming to be 
unable to comply with the provisions of the county high school law, for 
lack of funds. I have thought that a solution of this problem might lie in 
permissive legislation giving the right to two or more adjoining counties 
to combine their high school interests and establish what might be termed 
a district high school, or, if this should not be thought advisable, to per- 
mit county boards of education in those counties not having high schools 
and which think they are not able to establish one, to pay tuition of high 
school students in standard high schools existing in other counties. 


Some plan, embodying all or a part of these ideas, will eventually have 
to be worked out for the advantage of the sparsely settled communities. 


Fourth, two different attempts have been made by previous legisla- 
tures to pass a law making the teaching of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics mandatory in all public high schools of the State. The wisdom 
of this action is questionable. However, all the high schools should have 
the privilege of teaching these subjects if they so desire, and that priv- 
ilege is now accorded them. The advisability of establishing real agri- 
cultural high schols in certain sections of the State cannot be questioned. 
This problem might be solved by permissive legislation granting permis- 
sion to the State Board of Education to establish and maintain district 
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agricultural high schools, the district being composed of one or any num- 
ber of counties within reason and within the discretion of the State Board 
of Education. 


Fifth, the present use of the permission in the law granting grad- 
uates from the elementary public schools or from the eighth grade thereof 
a diploma from the State Department, secured by examination through tests 
sent out by the State Department of Education, indicates the advisability of 
some legislation along this line. Although the State Board of Education out- 
lined and recommended six different ways by which pupils might be admitted 
to the public high schools of the State, still it is true in some sections, the 
county diploma is made the sole evidence for admission to the high school 
and quite a number of pupils, eligible for high school instruction, are kept 
away from the privileges of the public high school for lack of the county 
diploma. Some do not have the opportunity to take the examination; some do 
not desire to go so far away from home to take the examination. Various rea- 
sons are given for not being able to secure the county diploma. While it 
is true that the county diploma is good and valid evidence of ability 
to do county high school work and should be given full credence by 
county boards of education, applicants for entrance into the public high 
school holding other evidences of equal value should not be denied the 
privileges of the high school. Legislation definitely fixing these avenues 
into the high school would, as I see it, prove advantageous. 


‘Sixth, the academic scholarship now required by the State Board of 
Education of high school teachers is not as high as is thought desirable. 
It is now fixed at high school ‘graduation, plus one year of work in a 
standard school of higher grade. This should be raised to at least two 
years. Since the State Board of Education, under a law passed by the 
last Legislature, now has the power to fix this standard higher if they 
so deem it advisable, in all probability more definite legislation is not 
necessary on this particular point by the Legislature, but is advisable 
on the part of the State’ Board of Education. 

The six different ways set out above present themselves to my mind 
as the different avenues along which high school legislation may be con- 
sidered by the next General Assembly advantageously to the high school 
situation in Kentucky, and are hereby submitted for the respectful con- 
sideration of this department and all others who may be interested in 
the progressive advancement of our public high school system. 

At its. regular session in 1913 the Kentucky Educational Associa- 
tion received a report from its legislative committee as to the work done 
by the Legislature, and made some other recommendations which were 
endorsed by the association and presented by the committee to the Leg- 
islature of 1914. These specific recommendations were 15 in number, 
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9 of which were incorporated into legal form and became a part of the 
school laws of the State. These 9 recommendations, which were formu- 
lated into bills and passed by the Legislature, are as follows: 


(1) Graded schools are permitted to maintain high schools and also 
permitted to pay the tuition of high school students in other high schools, 
provided they do not have a high school of their own and find it advis- 
able to pay the tuition elsewhere. This department endeavored to secure 
a clause in the law that would compel, rather than permit, independent 
graded schools to maintain high schools, but the committee on educa- 
tion having the bill in charge compromised on the permission plan. 


(2) The State Board of Education was empowered to recognize and 
validate State diplomas and State certificates of other States on the 
reciprocity plan. Further, the State Board of Education was given the 
‘power to issue certificates to graduates of institutions maintaining de- 
partments of education equivalent to the college education of the State 
University or the Normal Schools of the State, these certificates to be 
discretionary with the State Board of Education, and to be granted 
only upon evidence of qualified work done. 

(3) The old trustee law in existence prior to 1908 was repealed. 
(4) Provisions for the extension of the school term to seven or eight 
months, when the public fund, as indicated by its per capita, warranted. 

(5) Graded schools were given permission to enlarge or decrease 
their boundary, to merge into county organizations, to abolish their 
graded districts, or to consolidate with sub-districts contiguous. 

(6) The State Board of Education was given further authority to 
fix the qualifications of high school teachers. 

(7) A bill providing for a levy, not to exceed fifty cents for cur- 
rent expenses, and an additional levy, total not to exceed seventy-five 
cents, in cities of the fourth class, was passed by the General Assembly. 

The legislative committee made the following twelve recommenda- 

| tions to the Kentucky Educational Association at its annual session in 
| 1914, which were endorsed by that body and its committee directed to 
‘present same to the next session of the Legislature, asking the General 
Assembly to incorporate said suggestions into statutory school law. 
These twelve suggestions follow: : 

(1) That the powers of the State School Inspector be increased so 
as to give him authority to file suits and correct abuses in the collection 
and expenditure of school revenues. 

(2) That the law fix the salary of the county superintendent by so 
amending it as to make the minimum $1,200 and the maximum $2,500 per 
annum, and that this minimum and maximum shall control regardless 
of the number of pupils in the county. ) : a4 
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(3) That the law be so amended that sub-district trustees may be 
elected for a term of four years, terms of one-half to expire every two 
years, and the division board of education reorganize every two years. 


(4) That the county school district law be amended so that the 
monthly report of the teacher may be signed only by the sub-district 
trustee, and the salary paid by the county superintendent. 


(5) That the county superintendent be empowered to pro rate school 
tax, both tangible and franchise, to be paid by corporations and other 
property holders who own property in the different city and graded 
schools, and that his decision shall be final. 


(6) That a State Board of Education, composed of seven members, 
be created. 


(7) That the county board of education and the fiscal court be em- 
powered to levy and collect a county tax not to exceed thirty cents on 
every hundred dollars of taxable property. 


(8) That the Legislature be requested to submit an amendment to 
the constitution permitting the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to be appointed or elected for a term of years, with power to suc- 
ceed himself. 


(9) That after July 1, 1917, all persons applying for certificates, ex- 
cept those already holding certificates, shall be requested to present evi- 
dence of having had not less than two years of high school work or its 
equivalent. 


(10) That music be recognized as a part of the course of study in the 
public schools of the State, the minimum requirement being teaching 
of our State and National airs. 


(11) That we recommend agriculture, domestic science and manual 
training to be added to the course of study. 


(12) We recommend that the Legislature be requested to provide 
some means by which State aid can be utilized in promoting and de- 
veloping local school sentiment, especially in the organization of agri- 
cultural county high schools, and the teaching of home and farm in- 
dustries. 


GENERAL STATEMENT. 


In addition to the amount of work outlined in the preceding pages 
for the school year ending June 30, 1914, the usual amount of work was 
done in both offices. You will see, therefore, from this brief outline the 
general character of the work attempted by me during this school year. 
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STATISTICS. 


This report would be incomplete without some statistical informa- 
tion covering the general condition of the high schools of the State. 
An earnest attempt was made to secure a report from every public high 
school of all three types—the city high school, the independent graded 
high school and the county high school. I regret to inform you that in 
a few instances such reports could not, be obtained. I am unable to state 
why, unless it be negligence on the part of the high schools themselves. 
These statistics are arranged in convenient form for your consideration, 
and such other use as may be deemed advisable. Statistical tables for 
the year 1913-1914 follow: 


STATISTICAL TABLES SHOWING CONDITION 
OF THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS FOR THE 
SCHOOL YEAR BEGINNING JULY 1, 

-. 1913, AND ENDING JUNE 30, 1914. 
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SPECIAL REPORT GIVING INFORMATION CONCERNING NEW HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND IMPROVEMENT IN HIGH SCHOOL CON- 
DITIONS FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30TH, 1914. 


Below will be found a brief statement giving information of a sta- 
tistical nature showing some of the improvements in public high schools. 
This report is as complete as possible to get from the replies from the 
high schools, when asked for this information. If new buildings erected by 
different communities are not mentioned in this connection, it is because 
the local school authorities failed to furnish the information when asked 
for it. Counties not mentioned herein either reported nothing “new” 
or made no report. For convenience, the information contained herein 
is given by counties. 

Allen—The Scottsville high school has added twenty-five dollars 
worth of apparatus to its laboratory. 

Anderson—The Lawrenceburg high school has purchased three hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of scientific apparatus and added fifty dollars in material 
to its library. 

Ballard—An addition was built to the high school building at Love- 
laceville costing about six hundred dollars. Ninety dollars’ worth of 
equipment was added to the laboratory and forty dollars’ worth of books 
to the library. 

Bath—Four year contracts for county high school instruction were 
renewed with the high schools at Owingsville, Sharpsburg and Salt Lick. 


Owingsville high school increased its scientific equipment by seventy-five ~ 


dollars’ worth of material and added fifty dollars to its library. 

Bourbon—A first year high school course was added at Clay’s Cross 
Roads. The Paris high school increased its equipment by one hundred 
and fifty dollars for teaching science, added seventy-five dollars’ worth 
of material to the library and introduced manual training and domestic 
science into the course. 

Bracken—A county contract high school was established at German- 
town. One hundred and twenty-five dollars were expended for high school 
equipment for the county high schools and fifty dollars for libraries. 

Breathitt—A contract county high school was established in connec- 
tion with the city school at Jackson. | 

Breckenridge—The Cloverport high school has increased its equip- 
ment for science work by fifty dollars’ worth of material. 

Bullitt—Two hundred dollars’ worth of equipment was purchased 
for the high school at Lebanon Junction. 

Butler—Fifty dollars were expended for the benefit of the county 
high school. 
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Caldwell—A new county high school was established at Cedar Bluff. 


Casey—Apparatus to the amount of fifty dollars was purchased for the 
high school and fifteen dollars spent on the library. 

Christian—Three hundred dollars were expended for the benefit of 
the high school laboratory and library. 

Floyd—A new county high school was established at Prestonsburg. 

Fulton—A contract was made with the high school at Crutchfield for 
county high school instruction and two hundred dollars expended for the 
benefit of the laboratory and library. 

Gallatin—A new high school building was erected at Warsaw at cost 
of $12,000, and one at Glencoe at a cost of $5,000. Hight hundred dollars 
were spent for high school equipment. 

Graves—A new high school building was constructed at Water Valley 
costing $6,000. Half of this sum was raised by private subscription, the 
county contributing the other half. 

Hancock—A county high school of the third class was established at 
Lewisport. 

Hardin—A new high school building was erected at Elizabethtown. 
The contract price was $25,000. The heating and ventilating system cost 
$3,000 additional. 

Hart—At Horse Cave a new building was constructed, the contract price 
of which was approximately $30,000. At Munfordville a new $12,000 build- 
ing was built. In each instance the city and county bore proportionate 
parts of the cost. 

Harlan—The city and county joined in the construction of a new high 
school building, at the county seat, which cost $25,000. The county in- 
vested $6,000 in the building. 

Harrison—The high school improved its equipment by the addition 
of three hundred dollars’ worth of material and spent one hundred dollars 
for library improvement. 

Henderson—The high school at Corydon added to equipment to the 
extent of three hundred dollars. 

Henry—A five hundred dollar addition was made to the high school 
building at Turners. 

Jessamine—A new high school building was erected at Nicholasville 
which cost $30,000. One thousand dollars additional was spent on the 
grounds. Total value of building and grounds $50,000. 

Kenton—Ludlow added thirty-five dollars’ worth of equipment. 

Lee—A twelve hundred dollar building for high school was built at 
Beattyville and two hundred dollars spent for equipment. 

Letcher—A twenty-four thousand dollar high school building has its 
foundation laid at Whitesburg. 
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Lincoln—A new county high school was established by contract at 
King’s Mountain. 

Livingston—A contract was made by the county board of education 
for two years’ county high school work with the high school at Smithland. 

Marion—A new contract county high school was established at Brad- 
fordsville. A new building was also constructed at a cost of $1,800. 

* Montgomery—The city high school at Mt. Sterling added one hundred 
dollars’ worth of material to its laboratory. 

Nelson—A new fifteen thousand dollar building for high school pur: - 
poses was erected at Bloomfield. 

Oldham—The Oldham county high school spent two hundred dollars 
for extra equipment for laboratory and library. 

Owen—The high school at Owenton spent fifty dollars for additional 
material for science teaching. 

Spencer—Spencer county high school spent six hundred dollars for 
equipment, 

Trimble—At Bedford a new building was constructed for high school 
purposes at a cost of $10,000. Half the expense was borne by the county 
and half by the city. Five hundred dollars were spent for equipment. 

Warren—A new county high school was established at Smith’s Grove. 
The board of education of the city of Bowling Green purchased a property 
formerly used for school purposes and remodeled same for the sole use 
of the city high school. The total cost of this transaction was $20,000. 
Two hundred dollars’ worth of apparatus was also. purchased. 


REPORT FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR BEGINNING 
JULY 1, 1914, AND ENDING JUNE 30, 1915. 


It is attempted here to give a brief summary of the activities con- 
nected with my work during the school year beginning July 1, 1914, and 
ending June 30, 1915. This summary in the main covers as accurately 
as my notes permit, the more general phases of my work. You will ap- 
preciate the fact, I am sure, that much of my work must necessarily be 
suggestive, and cannot be reduced to the cold formality of statistics nor 
the phraseology of a written report. 


TEACHING. 


As you well know, a part of my work consists in lectures and class 
room work in the State University. The time when this work is given 
has been arranged so that it occurs during the winter months, and at the 
beginning of the second semester. This year I gave eight weeks to this 
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work, twice a week, making 16 separate lectures in all. These lectures 
are given to the senior class in education, who are prepared for high 
school work and who are expecting to become teachers immediately 
after graduation. The subject matter of these lectures covers the entire 
field of high school interests and operations in the State of Kentucky. The 
endeavor is to treat in a practical way of those actual problems which 
the members of the class will meet when they become teachers. 


ACCREDITED SCHOOLS. 


Another part of my work connected with the University office consists 
in visiting high schools which are affiliated with the State University and 
the State College Association, and known as accredited schools. It is my 
purpose to visit these schools as often as possible and at least once every 
three years to ascertain by personal inspection the type of work carried 
on therein. In this connection it is my duty also to visit those high 
schools which are seeking such relations with the University and State 
College Association. During the past year I visited thirty high schools 
which were not accredited, but which desired visits for one purpose or 
another. <A large portion of them desired to be considered as candidates 
for accredited relations. I also visited 59 high schools which were already 
Tecognized as accredited schools, making a list’ of 89 high schools visited 
during the year. 

At the meeting of the committee on accredited relations of the State 
College Association, in my office at the University, in January, 14 schools 
were admitted to the accredited list. Eleven of these were public high 
schools and three were private institutions of similar rank. At the same 
time four high schools were dropped from the accredited list, three of 
them because they had discontinued and one because its type of work 
did not meet the standard set by the association. Also five schools were 
changed fram class B to class A. 

It might be interesting to note in this connection that when I began 
the present work, there were on the accredited list 83 schools, 54 public 
high schools and 29 private high schools or seminaries. The list at pres- 
ent comprises 178 schools, 145 being public high schools and 33 being 
private institutions. During this four year period of growth, ten or twelve 
schools have been dropped from the accredited list for various reasons. 

I might also add in this connection that the Kentucky Association of Col- 
leges is composed of the following institutions: 


PLONE Et COMO Care shan oreo ee Saar premade ecb Sead stl vasmcdenss Georgetown, Ky. 
BRA se ROU BN ates cern cee Meier u eatree cones den soe gen et cnn ncniekosy eas (203s Berea, Ky. 
Kentucky Wesleyan Colle ge..............:.ccss-ssce-nccssscenscesseeose Winchester, Ky. 
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Central > University: se ee ee eee Danviiie, Ky. 
University vot ous villes: 3. ee eee Louisville, Ky. 
TransylVania aGCOlesery rs cee ere ce ee eee Lexington, Ky. 
State: (UOMIVeErsi ty eis ee ee a en toe ee re Lexington, Ky. 


The committee on accredited relations consists of one representative 
from each of these institutions. They meet with me annually to pass 
upon all applications for accredited relations and such other matters 
as may pertain directly to this type of work. 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


During the year I attended and participated in the discussions of eight 
teachers’ associations, five of them in the State and three outside. The 
associations within the State are: 

The State Association, meeting annually. 

Congressional ‘District Associations, meeting annually in their re- 
spective territories. 

I also attended some ten or fifteen county teachers’ associations, 
whenever opportunity offered and I had the time. 


BOND ISSUES. 


Frequently it is necessary for committees desiring to build new school 
houses to resort to the bond issue. In this case it is necessary to have a 
vote of the people in the territory affected, and the law of this State 
requires a two-thirds majority for purposes of issuing bonds. Sentiment 
is not always sufficiently strong to carry propositions of this kind. Some 
fifteen or twenty different communities resorted to this means for raising 
funds during the year. In but little over half were these attempts suc- 
cessful. A notable change in public sentiment was found at Dawson. 
A proposition was before the people to vote a $10,000 bond issue for the 
purpose of erecting a new high school building. There appeared to be 
a majority opposed to it, but by continuous and careful work on the part 
of the leaders in the community who favored it, only fourteen were reg- 
istered against the proposition out of 750 on the day of election. It was 
my pleasure to participate in this proposition. 

Another notable case on the opposite side is to be found at Fredonia, 
in an adjoining county. Two attempts were made to vote a small bond 
issue in a graded school district. In the first instance, a bare majority 
was recorded for the proposition, but not the two-thirds majority. The 
second attempt resulted in a failure to even secure the majority. I cite 
these two instances to show the diversity of public sentiment in nearby 
communities. 
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DEDICATION OF HIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


I was present and delivered an address at the dedication of the high 
school building at Hazard, in Perry county, early in September, and at 
Elizabethtown, in Hardin county, in January. I cite these two instances 
to show certain changes in school activities within a short time. Three 
years previous it would have been impossible to have financed a school 
building at Hazard. The L. & N. railroad was extended up the Kentucky 
river, through the mountain counties, and eleven coal mines opened in 
Perry county. The taxable property of*the county so increased in three 
years as to afford a comfortable sum with which to erect a $30,000 mod- 
ern high school building at the county seat. 


At Elizabethtown the school district erected a $30,000 high school build- 
ing, but overlooked the matter of heating and ventilation. The Woman’s © 
Club of the city discovered this error and raised $3,000 on their own 
initiative, which enabled the board of education to install a modern 
heating and ventilating plant, one of the best now in use in the smaller 
high schools of Kentucky. 


HIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


According to reports from the county and city superintendents seven- 
teen new high school buildings were built during the year just closing. 
The same reports show that the contract price for erecting these 17 
buildings was in round numbers $500,000. They ranged in price from a 
$1,500 frame building at Fulghum, in the western part of the State, to a 
$300,000 boys’ high school building in the city of Louisville. 

In this list, however, is included a $25,000 high school property at 
Manchester, which had been erected previously. It is included in the 
list of new school buildings for the reason that the church organization 
which owned this property turned it over absolutely without cost to the 
county board of education for the purpose of establishing and maintain- 
ing a new county high school. This list includes three or four buildings 
not yet quite completed, but their contracts specify that they are to be 
completed and ready for use before the next school year. 


LABORATORY AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT. 


Reports so far received by this department show that approximately 
$5,000 were spent last year by the high schools in improving their labora- 
tory and library equipment. I do not believe this report to be accurate, as 
I am convinced a larger outlay was made for this purpose than is indicated 
by this sum, 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOLS. 


County high schools are required by law to have their courses of study 
approved by the State Board of Education. 31 schools of this type have 
filed their courses of study for endorsement by the board of education 
during the year. Ten of these are new county high schools, where hign 
schools did not exist before; 21 are contracts made by the county board 
of education with already existing high schools by affording opportunity 
for county high school instruction where same did not exist before. This 
makes, according to corrected reports, 253 county high schools. Of this 
number, however, about 40 are county high schools in every particular, 
28 are contracts with city school systems and the remainder with what is 
known in this State as independent graded high schools. 

Every county in the State, with the exception of six, has some 
form of high school in existence within the county now. Four of these 
six are planning to begin that type of school work with next year. I 
have engagements with them for visits during the summer to plan for the 
organization of the new high schools. 


HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. 


For the past five or six years there has been a steady increase in the 
enrollment of pupils in the high schools of this State. A comparative 
statement will show the rate of increase since I began my present work. 
Comparative statistics given in another part of this report. © 


LEGISLATION. 


The Legislature was not in session during this year, as it meets bien- 
nially, therefore no legislation has been made since my last report. I dis- 
cussed the subject of needed legislation, however, before the State Teachers’ 
Association, at its meeting in April, in Louisville, which recommendations 
will come before the next Legislaturs for consideration. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


On July 1, 1914, the State Board of Education issued rules and regu- 
lations governing the high schools of the State. Under a law passed by 
the last Legislature granting this body the right to fix standards of 
scholarship for high school teachers, they fixed the accademic 
scholarship to be required of all who taught in the high schools at the 
equivalent of graduation from a standard four year high ‘school plus an 
additional year in a standard college of normal school. The board realizes 
this standard to be just a little too low, but thought it advisable to stop at 
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this point for a year or two and will place an additional year to this re- 
quirement at an early date, before the next school year begins, possibly. 
Two years above high school work is regarded as a satisfactory standard. 

Under the provisions of another law, passed by the same Legislature, 
the State Board of Education are authorized to issue high school certifi- 
cates to graduates of standard colleges who have done as much work in a 
professional way as the law requires for students in the State University. 
This law became operative the first of July, 1914. Under its provisions 
the State Board of Education has issued 82 certificates since the law 
became operative July 1, 1914. 


CONFERENCES COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


In February I participated in a conference of county superintendents 
for the entire State, held in the city of Louisville, and in March I was 
present at a conference of the county superintendents of the Eastern 
Normal School district, held at Richmond, under the auspices of the East- 
ern Normal School. 


INSTITUTES. 


During the institute season of 1914, which included the months of 
July, August and September, I visited eighteen different institutes. The 
purpose of these visits was to meet with the trustees and county boards of 
education to discuss before them the trustes’ place in our school system. 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDY. 


- With the beginning of the school year it became mandatory on the 
high schools of the State, with certain exceptions, to use the list of text 
books adopted by the State Text Book Commission, the exceptions being 
cities of the first, second, third and fourth classes. All other high schools 
in the State were compelled to use the books adopted by the State Text 
Book Commission. At the request of the State Superintendent I re-wrote 
the high school course of study in order to harmonize it with the new State 
adopted text books. No material changes, however, were made in the sub- 
ject matter of the State high school course of study except to enlarge its 
scope and its possibilities. The State commission adopted text books 
in the subjects of agriculture, music, commercial branches, and the so- 
called home industries. None of these were required by law to be taught 
in the high schools. I find, however, upon visitation during the year, 
quite a number of smaller high schools are adding one or more of these 
subjects to the list of studies offered the pupils. 
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It has been my earnest endeavor, whenever opportunity offered in public 
addresses, or educational associations and conventions, and in discussions 
with high school principals and teachers, to emphasize the fact that the 
high school must serve the local community. That its subject matter should 
be studied and information acquired, applying wherever possible, thereby 
using the so called industries as opportunities to apply information and 
develop skill, rather than to utilize them as factors jn education. 

I am finding a consistent desire upon the part of the smaller high 
schools more directly articulated with rural life to give opportunity for 
study in the biological sciences. 


DISTANCE TRAVELED. 


In referring to the records I find that I traveled during the calendar 
' year 1914, 17,600 miles. My field work since January of this year has prac- 
tically been the same as from January to July of last year; therefore, I 
take it, that during the school year July 1, 1914, to June 30, 1915, I will 
have traveled approximately 17,000 miles. I am conscious of the fact that 
the number of miles traveled does not necessarily give positive knowledge 
as to the value of work done. It does indicate an opportunity to do work. 
I merely mention this for your information. 


CONCLUSION. 


There are many avenues for usefulness in the future in this work along 
the lines generally outlined above. It is my hope soon to see that no 
county in the State is without a high school. Then the best part of the 
work will be in co-operation with the high schools already established in 
order to assist in increasing their efficiency, rather than in duplication of 
high schools in places where their necessity is at least questionable. 


STATISTICS. 


This report for the year, closing June 30, 1915, would likewise be in- 
complete without the usual statistical information. I have arranged these 
facts for the current school year on the same basis as those reported for 
the preceding school year. This was done in order that comparative 
values might be seen in the different years’ work. Statistical tables cov- 
ering the information above are hereby given. 


STATISTICAL TABLES SHOWING CONDITION 
OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS FOR THE 
SCHOOL YEAR BEGINNING JULY 1, 

1914, AND ENDING JUNE 30, 1915. 
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SPECIAL REPORT SHOWING NEW CONDITIONS 
IN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS FOR THE SCHOOL 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1915. 


Adair—The high school at Columbia spent three hundred dollars for 
gymnasium and playground equipment. 


Fell—A new three story building has been built at Pineville. It is to 
cest about fifty thousand dollars, complete. It is modern in all appoint- 
ments, well lighted, heated and ventilated. It is to. be ready for use the 
first of the school year, and will be dedicated with appropriate ceremonies 
at the beginning of the school session. 

Bourbon—An additional room for high school use was built at Millers- 


burg costing eight hundred dollars. Clay’s Cross Roads has adopted a 
two year high school course. 


Bracken—High school equipment increased to the amount of seventy 


dollars. 


Boyle—The county board of education have contracted for a new eight 
room high’ school building, to be erected at Perryville, at a cost of ten 
thousand dollars. 


Campbell—Dayton has added two hundred dollars’ worth to the lab- 
oratory equipment for the high school. 


Carlisle—The Cunningham high school purchased twenty dollars’ worth 
of books for the library. A new school building is being erected here. 
- Cost not given. 


Casey—The high school at Middleburg purchased two hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of material for laboratory and spent forty dollars for books for 
the library. 


Fulton—The county board of education purchased fifty dollars’ worth 
of books for the library. The Hickman high school added ninety dollars’ 
worth of material to its laboratory and library. 


Grant—A high school building is being constructed at Dry Ridge, jointly 
by the county and town. The building is to cost twelve thousand dollars. 
The county pays two-thirds and the town one-third of the total cost. 

Green—The county board of education spent fifty-five dollars on addi- 
tional equipment for the high school. — . 

Hancock—The board of education spent fifty dollars for increased 
equipment for the high school. 

Hardin—A new ten room building was constructed at Elizabethtown 
costing approximately twenty-five thousand dollars. It is modern in all 
appointments, and is well lighted, heated and ventilated. It was dedicated 
by appropriate exercises on the first Monday in January. 
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Harrison—A new consolidated high school building was constructed at 
Oddville by the county board of education. It is to cost nine thousand dol- 
lars and to be ready for use by the first of the next school year. 


Henderson—The Barrett Manual Training High School has added three 
hundred dollars’ worth of equipment to its laboratory and one hundred 
dollars’ worth of books to its library. 

Hickman—A new building for high school use was erected at Beelerton 
costing one thousand dollars. The county board of education added two 
hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of apparatus to the laboratory of the high 
school and fifty dollars’ worth of books to the library: 

Hopkins—The Earlington high school purchased one hundred and fifty 
dollars’ worth of apparatus for laboratory and spent fifty dollars for books 
for the library. 

_Jefferson—Louisville Boys’ High School—The city of Louisville built 
a new high school building and combined the male and manual high schools. 
’ The following facts are given relative to the new building: 

_ Site purchased March 16, 1909. Cost $60,000.00. 

Size of school lot—525x468 feet. 

Ground broken for building June 8, 1914. 

Building completed September 4, 1915. 

Size of building—Fireproof construction throughout, contains 45 class 
rooms, auditorium, lunch room, gymnasium, library, kitchen, offices, service 
rooms, etc., and will accommodate 1,600 pupils. The building, including the 
sanitary and mechanical equipment, is designed for a future addition of 
21 rooms, to accommodate 800 more pupils. 

Cost of building complete, including heating plant, $286,752.19. 

Approximate cost of equipment, including laboratories and gymnasium, 
$19,500.00. | 7 | 

Jessamine—The Nicholasville high school has installed a two hundred 
dollar equipment for science teaching. 

Kenton—The county board of education has established a new high 
school at Piner and constructed a house for its use costing six thousand 
dollars. Two hundred dollars were spent for laboratory equipment. A new 
building was also erected at Winston Hill, estimated cost twenty-five hun-: 
dred dollars. The Covington high school added three hundred dollars’ worth 
of equipment to its laboratory and spent two hundred dollars for books for 
the library. 

Larue—The county board of education spent two hundred and fifty 
dollars for high school equipment and one hundred dollars for books for 
library. 
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Logan—The county board of education built an addition to the high 
school at Lewisburg costing five thousand dollars. The citizens subscribed 
one thousand doliars to purchase additional grounds. The building is to 
be ready for use by early fall. The building and grounds, when complete, 
will be valued at twelve thousand dollars. The county board of education 
is also erecting a new high school building at Adairville which will cost 
approximately ten thousand dollars. It is to be ready for use by September. 


McCracken—The county high school at Heath added fifty dollars’ worth 
of books to its library. 


McLean—The Livermore high school increased its library by the pur- 
chase of books to the amount of fifty dollars. 

Meade—The county high school increased its equipment by spending 
sixty dollars therefor. 

Nelson—A new high school building has been constructed at Bloomfield 
at a cost of fifteen thousand dollars. It contains seven recitation rooms 
and an auditorium, besides good rooms in basement. It is modern in ap- 
pointments. 

Ohio—The town of Hartford completed a new twenty thousand dollar 
high school. 

Oldham—The LaGrange county high school spent one hundred and fifty 
dollars for books. 

Pike—A new county high school building was constructed to cost ap- 
proximately sixty thousand dollars. 

Rockcastle—The Mt. Vernon high school added seventy-five dollars’ 
worth of material to its scientific equipment. 

Robertson—A new building for high school use was erected at Mt. 
Olivet, costing eight thousand five hundred dollars. Seventy-five dollars 
were spent for laboratory supplies. 

Shelby—The Shelby county board of education began a campaign for 
high school improvement. Additions are to be made to the high school 
buildings at Waddy, Simpsonville, Finchville and a new building is to be 
built at Glenayrie. The total cost of these improvements is estimated at 
twenty-seven thousand dollars. The county will pay eighteen thousand 
dollars and the communities where the high schools are located will pay 
the remaining nine thousand dollars. Fifteen hundred dollars will be 
spent for high school equipment. 

Spencer—The Taylorsville high school has purchased one hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of scientific equipment and spent another hundred on the library. 

Trigg—The Cadiz high school purchased twenty-five dollars’ worth of 
books for the library. 

Union—The Uniontown high school added twenty-five dollars’ worth of 
material to its equipment. 


| 
| 
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Warren—The county board of education established three new county 
consolidated high schools. They are located at Woodburn, Rich Pond and 
Alvaton. Buildings to accommodate these high schools will cost about ten 
thousand dollars. The building at Rich Pond will be new and is estimated 
to cost three thousand dollars. The communities where the schools are 
located will bear one-third of the cost. 

Washington—The county board of education have established two new 
county high schools—one at Willisburg and one at Mackville. Buildings 
will be remodeled and added to at a cost of three to four thousand dollars. 
Five hundred dollars will be spent on equipment. 


APPROVED SCHOOLS. 


Under the law the State Board of Education has approved the course 
of study of public high schools in the State desiring to meet the require- 
ments of the law for contract high school work and of those high schools 
organized and maintained directly by the county board of education. A 
classified list of all schools wherein the course of study has been approved 
by the State Board of Education will be found on the following page 
arranged according to course of study maintained. 
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APFROVED COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS—FIRST CLASS. 
COUNTY NAME POSTOFFICE 
A Hen2cee Gees Scottsvillems ste Scottsville] 
ANGerson...........n-..-0--- Lawrenceburg Liaw? Cncebure sc. sea. 
Ballard..d.2aoe County eae LACEN LER oe, scares 
CLC aero eer er ree Wiieklitt eis e ss oes oer 
Ba rl 0 wares eee Bay) OW es he ee ees 
Graded S23 hee ae Barlo Wa eee 
Barrens ae ee CHaASS 0 Wre tae ee GIGS SO We sens ees 
COMIN VES eee Glas? 0 Wee ee ee 
IS a Che ee nee OwAnessS Vil les OwAnes vill exe 
SHAD SD URS eee Sharps b Wr Sessa 
Bellis =o. pee eee Pineville es Pinevillec 2S eee 
IBOONC Ae eas Verona 2a eee Vi Gr OU ais sea eres 
Bunn’ tone eee ISU BRAVA ROL Pe sek oe 
BOUrDON ener ceseete Parisi 2227 so e--scpemeee PaO Yl S Sit ated renee 
Mrpeles ROCK eee Pari Sige IN OsmOoss ee 
BOY. denon anes Catlettsburg He@atletts buco ee 
NEN ela a6 ot See BAYS Tir l:2h 17 Cheers eee ees ae rere 
TSO LCi a acceeceeeeaee Danvill ee ieee UW ich sq igh) (sme nenerekens Menu 
WOU Ya ele PerEy.vil bese ee 
BB Ta CKEN eects Brooksvalleieee BOO ks Vall Gnas eee 
PACU U1 SU al era cecceetaesnsee snes IAS US Caen eee ee eee 
GermiaQntO Wises. Germantown... 
Ireathittmeee een ack SONk = =e JACKS ONIRe tetany arenes 
Breckinridge... CTOVerDOrte s.r as CGloverport.42.0 eee: 
EandingbuGeree ses ELAR GINS DUGS ee eee 
Bw tte ee Lebanon June. MWeDAnNONE INT Cheer 
Shepardsvillerese = Shepherdsville.................. 
IBiltlereee eee IM OPEL AN TO Wil teers IMOR SAO Wille eee 
Caldwelleneeea.e IPrineetonenc ee Princeton see ee 
W'redoniaeey ances SPE CLO MUA a seen errs 
Callowayauraeeks BE WAS eas coher cet oerd ore Hagel eee 2 ee eo 
GCarlisletie 2a Gunnin eh arr eerce Gunning a tie eee eee 
AHN tO nee eee Ni wl bl aes ay a Aue ye ooh ee 
Bardw elle. Bardwells. 24s. 
Carroll vee eae GHENT SS rate Given (chs, setae 
Carrollton ae @arroll tone 
Graded 2e see Ghen tees ee eee 
Casey: 2m ei) ama J) Middlepurer we Middlebure 22s 
Christian. 2. Hopkinsvillen HopkinsviliG a4. 
Crolioneeeere sh ae GroLton sae a eee eee 
Mem DrOKei eo Rem DEO KCrR eee eee 
Glark es sees WHinchostereces.cnt Winchester]. 1). 2s 
Cla ys eee ae ee MAanChKeCStCr 2s NaN Chest Cries ee eee 
Crittenden 2. Mari OTe i. kee Ma rionies aacbinscac eee 
Cumberland.................. IBGE KS lle sees eather Buti Syl 6a eee 
IDAVICSS seas Owensboro (City)......] OWeCNSDOTLO oun... csecccosesescenenecon 
Whitesville..................... Wihiites vy il lexasre ae ee 
. Utica? 2 seo UiiGs tee ee ee 
COUNTY AE wc aeecee OWien' SOLO sre eee 
Estill: 23322 EDViING woe EP VIN tee eee 
Bay etten tet ieXin STONE zace eee TIO SINS CON een ees 


COURSE 


Classical ° 
Classical 
Scientific 
English | 
Classical 
English 
English 
English 
English 
Classical 
Classical 
Scientific 
Scientific 
Scientific 
Classical 
Classical 
Classical. - 
Classical 
Classical 
Scientific 
English 
Classical 
Scientific 
English 
Classical 
Classical 
Classical 
Scientific 
Classical 
Scientific 
Classical 
Classical 
Scientific 
English — 
Classical 
Classical 
English 
Scientific 
Classical and 
Scientific 
English 
Scientific 
Classical 
English 
Classical 
English 
Classical 
Scientific 
Scientific 
Classieal 
Classical 
English 
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APPROVED COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS—FIRST CLASS.—Continued. 


COUNTY NAME POSTOFFICE COURSE 
eh OME O So honcc sci cnitensnneninns Glendale cscs. k CrROTIG OV Oy a See re ee tee English 
. Commits Else Shee eats PNCELL OTIS Beret se tence eens, English 
oy on hit 2 nae HAUS DOT Onno ELD SPOT Om Sts eee eee ees Classical 
Mleminesbures ce Me mins bute keec ene Scientific _ 
(WOUMbVa kde pone IELTS DOR Oem erte et eect Classical 
(ORT ye ee ee eu ers Weil oe ne Ce ee English 
EA ic i Prestonsbur sc. Prestonspure eae Classical 
TEESE Ae) hee eee eee JENS eee all Sea a) Chee reat ee ERIE MIa et Olt ee ee eee re eee. Classical 
V0) sa ere iMickman... 2s PICK IP ad ote eats English 
PR WN a) Rees eames eats erro BS DB Celia Blasted ocean tee meee ane r Since English 
Col) Evo) oe ROW PLY SAW Soe, hese es I itiics © ee i ami eame A ad tt eninge SNe Scientific 
“Susi cali are ee eee Oeil Keres etree TExevHy OW ea Wed eee ee aaah Neer caeee English 
WiANCASL Che ae ee ATV CAST CT etter te een Classical 
(Cissi cyt Ses Williamstown............... AYVON Ube MIS CON NA 8 beeeterrece teers tees Classical 
EPEETOR OCIS cn ceten es Crittenden si Ait sco English 
DGVa Ride Gao ADS Vageliwl CO ratce eee nec ccan English 
CS eee DT A VITOR Cac sseeenen 1M Beiaiatd 20 G5 Reece ene acne Classical 
SVL dS One eee een eee ees WV GS Oe cre ce ete ee ee teceavencatsans Classical 
eye (2 Wb te opm neater i tie SB Reo Fe UE Wb val sre alae een English 
Watery Valley ..cc..5:- INGE cera W (Sia gan cpa aor fe oe English 
AO oe eitebhielt. 5.222. TetennelG. oie ae English 
Gane eine ee eee GKheECnSHULS cee (GEOCTIS Dl Senet eee Classical 
COO UD re eapenscne: (GOCMUD ieee eee CO eye AON eae eet eee eet Scientific 
PETUTAUC OC Ke ose cescicsvocectce= Hawesville........2.5.... VRS Sill Cicer geese ss seeetecsesenanee Classical 
Me co escaneen Elizabethtown.............. Flizabethtown.......... eee Re English 
ries 28 Vers Dae Peden neem RUSH 5¥6 ol Ke a a rt pipe ea English 
ETS Re) 6 ers OG UTNE Yon een tices ALS UE Galt HCO RIN tlh 2 oo Oa ere Scientific 
Gah 91 BCE Ee 8 Abe Neamaee weep Cyt IAN Ars eee Aes Classical 
(Giro Wel eX 0 kore ere eer FR OMV Yada cea see rear a ai english 
2 re Munfordsville..............- IMEC LOO Sia LL Cire neco.c.c-. Classical 
FLOTSE) CAV wise seen ceaoe ENO SG: Cavill tees casslatecera. Classical 
Frencderson...«....c.:--... Hendersom:...sek:. ELOMOCT SOM: ison seine psi eeeett Scientific 
Cry te OTR AOI an cissceeensersert hea Classical 
1D bipe (Sten eset oy See eee (CIO CS Ia ere errr ro Classical 
IBY0) Ove AS Se ee eer TERN ORG IS ee rn eae rece eee Classical 
oo re Bethlehem........20:-<-.-s-5--- Bethlenem..........-.----secececcesecseeee Classical 
ING ww: Cas Glee sivceccensce= INGA (CEISIEIE es es pacers racer Scientific 
PUTA ATL CTNC Co cerctcccencaseaeereres-~ IDpauh aks akexs he sawn pene omsp ees English 
1S i el ea ge a eee (Gibb ehcay hice ees ee COAT IS av G 0 Velie cts eee eer apn URE English 
HVie@k nian se eee ete GOLUMUDUSE ee sane English 
ee ete Madisonville.22.502.: Madison Vill @srege es Scientific 
DW el i ayeewen ay eR ee HAT HiMet ones tern Classical 
PETE OE...<c<cricfoseesconencc TOES Wa OR reaererceennee = NE OULS Vial Queene cose eee Scientific 
JOSSAMINC.onccceeecneeeneeee- NiCWOlLASVINe ss a2s.t Nicholas viller reese seer Classical 
chet ce) | PRIN CS VLC S ccteeorceee Pea CSW LLL Coe ieee reer Scientific 
A il Wlsnier ee fees Perle Der ee eee tetera Classical 
By TANT oe cc ccr eran ee Y SDH GG Ya hgh 30 QAMiee MaRS HEAR QLIR eroe Ae Classical 
Independence................. TNA ePeNdeNCe........n--niseceaeteene Scientific 
Gs ee ite ars Ip a ete ne ee eee ENTE AAS eects dessecter eee eeecetar English 
OMA S TOM oi aicccarereesscosesr-<- Coyvinston..:..: i a RS seas Scientific 
2 OE ria EDINA MAM n ie ‘ English 


ON eS op cacssses-rcdecnenes Hedgenville Scientific 
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APPROVED COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS—FIRST CLASS.—Continued. 


COUNTY NAME POSTOFFICE COURSE 
Larnieke: at ais ULE Ope ee ce ee Bultalol cet oe oe eae Classical 
Lia UT el Aaa tee rie a ee TLONGOD See ee omen ee TONG ON var ere Gee Ree Scientific 

City Sie eee EOnG Ons seeee 2 eee eee Classical 
LAWTENCE..... i ocstenenees- PIOUS Aes oe eee EL OUTS ae ees et ener ne eee Scientific 
Eetcnerce 2) ita ee Wanltes pune 2 = Wie S Dui See eee Scientific 
Wis) = eke tame DC Patee t,t Tj @@amtea ere tie) 8 eae Beatty ville ee English 


Re@wiSe: tas ee WianCeb URS tensa: Nancebureswe 2 oe Classical 
En COLT a eee Stantords... StanLorg 2.3. = see eee Scientific 
Eniston vVilioss-=.==sse Huston villeéss see Classical 
iVANS SCO Ns eee Smit bila cee eee opis dWigal awe i aKs ees ot ek Scientific 
LO Pale eee area Me WiSDULl es. s:e- ee EICWIS DUE ES eee ee Classical 
Adairnville. AWairvil leita ei 2 epee Scientific 
SUD EDT eet Scere GAC UL ULI ea ee ee ee a Classical 
Olmstea du =a a= Olmstead 2 lee Classical 
VO eee CUE ELA W, Atte ears tenes ICUttAWO eel eee ee English 
Hddy.ile. = FU evil Cree nie eee English 
IVEACES © 71 eee Richmond ls. esse Richmond 2.0... ees Scientific 
irks vill@se nee Kirke villeies sess eee English 
CVVEEN CO eee ree ceecerceee EW ACO hace ties ance cre eee English 
Ma oo Ei ince een Salyersvilles nce 2. Salyers vil les eee eee Classical 
IMATION Sk: Oe ta eee Webanon 2s kena Tie ba vlO vie eer eee eae eee Classical 
Bradfordsville.............. Bradtordsyv lee snn.-s sae Classical 
Marshall see = SXSW epee A ae ese BOT COT eee cote er rete Classical 
VERT bite een ee i Ne BUS Agel es ree oer ee eee TELA: a ee eae eee Scientific 
Mason. pote asec MaySlick..........--seccesese MV SILCK 2s tare English 
MAM eCLV2.....---+--eeeceonenseseene= MAURO FV 8. tanta genre English 
MeCrackens ae = VEG Gica@ he Tae eee oe ass Paducah. eee Classical 
Melean! 2 ees Beech Grove... Beech Grove see ena Classical 
NU VieTr ix) Ol Case eae LE VGrIMOT Cee ee Classical 
Graded]. 22. Ca TOU nese eee ere eee eee Scientifie 
Caio Ue cece: WS LOU Teese eateaes ntoncerstoreaer=s English 
Mead ei: een taeele: Brandenburg..........--- Brandenbires. =o Classical 
Ménifeese. awe Rrenech burs ee. rene Ou eee eee Classical 
Mercern seen seo Harrodspunses ss MORAY O GS WU eee rcccecesancssessecoeene tee Scientific 
Metcalteta see Mamontons hse eae EN GIEMONIUO Here Classical 
MONRTOCS Lee ee Tompkinsville............... TompkinsVvillé.. 32.22 English 
Montgomery................. Nt oterkince: a IM Ste r lin oer. ere eee English 
MOrean 2) dee eee West Liberty....2.4 West Liberty... ce English 
Muhlenberg................... Greenvilleme nee Green Ville ase English 
GentraleG rey. ee Steme rally Ci Gyre eres Scientific 
Nelson. 26 5 See ee Bardstown Bardstown Scientific 
Bloomfield se Bloomtiel diss ee nee ee Classical 
NiIGhOlAgi4ass ee Carlislew te. si os Carlisle. fo awce Gomes Classical 
ONT O24 22 Nie ekesriees as ORAS Vall eyes eee OLS VLC mere rte ener eee Classical 
Beavers Dames Beaver sDam es nee English 
Par erord a ene Hartiord #2 ee eee Classical 
Ol GMa INe eos Ree eee LASTANECs cee AIRY) eh af sik oY mac ees ema eee nL Scientifie 
OWED... ecco Fo rds OWeEDtON fo eae OVEN EO Dieter eee ee English 
New. LIDELTY.... sce. New Liberty nonce English 
PENAILELON .ervesenee ecceere| PATI OU ED seccrssenes Mel PALIN OULD crseccerroseorecsrersnerssventonnn Classical 
BRE OT scessvscioscenssonereeeccaipsorccomnneeneres=] Cot CREE 
ae SCAT LOM scrseecsensresseecerrsseerveeensngneenees Classical 
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APPROVED COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS—FIRST CLASS.—Continued. 


COUNTY 


LESS) ¢ Se ic 3 
mopertson............... 


NAME POSTOFFICE COURSE 
Bomersetiee eo SLOT eePE) ic) Sea lige tare a A Scientific 
ME POM VOR <2 ot OE Cee OLIV OE Ros senna yd English 
Mts Vernon. 525). Mii ernonicce ee 8 Classical 
Russell Springs.......... Russell Springs... English 
Georzetowns Georeetow nics Classical 
Sadievillee go SadioviNerr Sues e Classical 
Stamping Ground..... Stamping Ground... Classical 
Shelby ier tds os pivel by Millett ta dai k ot Classical 
sora hin re lee BUDA RTRs et ee oe Scientific 
Tay lOrsvillesc. ca AAS LOTS VAN Oe hee) ho English 
JEUNE ICC 9 mites alin cae eC ISTO Ge een cit aka oe oe" Classical 
COOIGA 2 eee a GEST Rip waitin’. fon Rt Seay Leo Classical 
Bedrorgd..5) Bes LBae haan dah pede Ont) ee ane ae Scientific 
VIE ON see Jin ie) Ee) Gla Sree 9 are Re Classical 
CLAGCaia clapper AT ELOTILOW Tass ee eee el foie Ciassical 
Morganfield... Moreantield. ache. Classical 
Bowling Green............. BowlingxGreen 3.2223 Scientific 
Springfield. 2%... Sel Om et Scientific 
Monticellos as Monticello... «eee ls English 
Die ee eas ae APTRON aes tries ol ls English 
Providence... T PONIC ON CO ae rcee eg ay Classical 
Sebréen cc as PEDrEerinniw seen Classical 
GradeG:. ern ae Ae ADV eee Wee re et hg ee YT) Scientific 
Mersaillessse- = een IWORSAIMN GG feet epee ere 2M English 


———————————————————————— 


APPROVED COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS.—SECOND CLASS 


COUNTY NAME POSTOFFICE COURSE 
CLE i ale eee ee OMIM DIG: case ee COMIN DIS Cie RS aA ek Classical 
I EXO AIA SU 2 oe ne Junction City .22. SUNCOM: CitVo uc Classical 
IOPCUNVO eer eee ast Princeton (Col.).......... Primeetone. wees. Micke ee, English 
Campbell ms... PRIOR ANGTIOg A ee. PILES ANOri an ee lee English 
LEM ah a Sel FA Ea ae aa Forks of Elkhorn... Forks: of Elkhorn.) 22... Classical 
AEE) a re Craten melden Crutcnnel denies ke ese English 
RNY OM oes ooccesdspatcnsoecnennsts Caney Valle. ea CANGY VAL Orci sce ete English 

Grayson Ciarksonnscon ss otk #7 English 
Cheri es SEU ONM CS ates ne ene SOW. CSS-se ues a ieey ee Ss ot English 
obo 8 ERS eae en UES od Es Weep ier ate a PE ee eee yor reat hs oS Ienglish 
PR Ne ccd a teas becuse Vine Grove NANO GLOW Che oie inc oes English 
12h sont: 2, aera Fulgham VER Une 6 lin eee tink ele aon an English 

Beelerton ICCLEL LON ee se a che, English 
OOO ie ihe A ae Crab Orchard tra b(OrenarGsg 4...) k Classical 

King’s Mountain Kings Mountaines 45... Classical 
Og FIAZAT OA ss cco PIS TOPO sy re eee SS Classical 
RODertson.......cccssessseeeee -Mt. Olivet DIL MOU VOL, ccccatentastuccscece) Classical 
Rock castle... ae Brodhead Brod nea dst ccisdavmie hoon English 
TAYLOL....nseevnee | Campbellsville Campbell sville....csssssen Baia Classical 
OG cracesinssies ae a Allensville PURCL Tig kb oni ae English 
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APPROVED COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS.—THIRD CLASS. _ 


COUNTY NAME POSTOFFICE COURSE 
Allen... aa OalcvE il itt oo ce steed Ogle Hille are ee ee Classical 
Ballard eae Biand ville seo ae Bland val lems sear Scientific 

Bandana. eee Bandanae see ee ee Scientific 
Lovelaceville................. ovelacev illest. a Scientific 
Grade dates Snca iio TG Wee a eR Le mee nee Scientific 
Ba tiiec sere seg ene Daltehick, ate Saligiick-..6 ne. cee Classical 
Galdwellvieai Ca Lo we lil seg cess en ee Cedars Hill eee een English 
Cars] G2e2c aie ees Milburn ces eae ee tes VEE 0G 1) eee = ee ee ey Classical 
Cin CO Tie eee eens Et DALIT ete er ee eae HAT DIY oye ee ie eee Scientific 
IDBINGIGRISIS See ea CVC Liat Gi eee OWwensSDOrOsese ee eee English 
BW Hott ree ern eet Deh Ch yar OO Kase ee Day ae OO koa eee ee ee Classical 
Mavette 2 eae IPACAGC ORTH E ss =e IP ICAC ONMC= eee eee Nnglish 
Maddoxtown, (Col) Maddoxtown_.... 25 English 
Branklinis oes see iBalagknobp= ies ee MAE OT Cee ee eee ee English 
Brideenort ae Emeranict Or ttle ee eae eee Classical 
Cake Sigil Tees eae Eranktort ese eee Classical 
TOMI TOT See are Sylvan Dell................. Sy lively (Dellis. sere English 
Gran USSeer Bike nese EVOL DT OO; ee rere: ONES V 111 ec aeee eae ee Classical 
Gra CS es neeeen te tee Hickory Grove............ ELICKOLVs GLON Chee ee English 
LUO W CS ane ee THO WiC Sie rn cen ee ere See fnglish 
GU Deis ce ee ee Des CAID a eee ea ere mnglish 
County chien Ste ee [DENGAN GR ONO Pose ae inglish 
GLAy SON eee Caney Ville cw sae Caney Ville. fe aa setae -lassical 
Ean COC Keenan mee LewAsporizerene ee) LewiSD 0 Rises eee “nglish 
Harrisons... Reto gt gulsv bath oe ardetnl t se, Oe | SY i bent ert eran Se ne OU ts English 
Hopkin Sirsa Seas daUonateoy eye. sete eh ys) ELAN SO Nee eee Classical 
Tin Colin sees eee StanLord {Colao Stantond ele ce eee Classical 
Divine stones ses i (0) Cee ee nee ome La LO Tae oe ee eee English 
3 ies ie Sa Carrsvilled sco Cary Sivil lil Gavwes eee ete Classical 
| ; GrandgRiverse. =a" Grandeieiy.cr sei ee Classical 
We PSTivingstonso oe Smithland.i¢e os eee English 
a ae Smithfand: ees Smithland.... soe eseene Classical 
VOT ree re cee ee I diy; vial Tees ee ene Nddy ville ee ee Classical 
IMAIS@ 1) See oe ee eee Sardichtccter ete Sardigich #27 aoe ee Classical 
Orange eputse ee Oran Ge Due eee ee nee Classical 
Muhlenberg................- Muhnlenbers (Cola2|) Green ill case eee English 
Drakesboros.. Drakes OL Ome eer ee ees English 
So. Carrollton) SomGarrollitons: asses Scientific 
INGISONZA = Soe BOS tO peat BOSTON sae heen wets Classical 
NICH OS secre ee Moorefield. oes. 2c. BMooreh cla 22 esse eae Classical 


Booneyill Clee es Boone vil Lewes ae eee Classical 
Booneville. osc. c.. Boonevill 6 se ee English 
TCeV i] eae ess Pikeville eis eee: Scientific 
NO WtoWNsen. ots Newtown.ueces RN foe, Scientific -. - 
Great Crossing........:.. GreateCrosei nice =e Scientific 
‘tamping Ground..... Stamping Ground.................. Scientific 
sadievillews ese Gey LG Wall Coe ee ee eee Scientific 

OCR Ganeseceade ferme ae Ula ts Stamping Ground................. English 

SINGH VINCI e es mee eee Pinchyillesic ee eee Classical 
BE 1918 igen ete prem en oer Ve Cy et en el Classical 
Bacdadi te = am Baedadss: 2. ete era Classical 

JeKiO Ven sees DeKO VEN ee eee eee Classical 


We nis se kale eee ee Dargis case ame Siar baw ee ae See Classical 
HEK Oven aera DeKoveni® mien ee English 
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ACCREDITED SCHOOLS. 


The State University and Association of Colleges have list of accred- 
ited schools. These “accredited” schoo!s should not be confused with “ap- 
proved” schools. Accredited schools meet certain standards set by the 
State College Association and are passed on by a committee of that organ- 
ization, while approved schools are those schools whose courses of study 
have been approved by the State Board of Education as meeting the re- 
quirements of the State as it relates to the subject matter composing them. 

The State College Association has fixed the following standards which 
preparatory schools must meet before they are recognized as accredited 
schools, 


FOR CLASS A. 


1. The school must offer a standard four year course and require full 
fifteen college entrance units for graduation therefrom. 

2. Three qualified teachers must be employed who devote all their 
time to high school work. 

8. The pupil enrollment must not exceed thirty pupils per teacher. 

4. Two-thirds of the teachers employed must possess an academic 
scholarship equivalent to graduation from a standard college. 

5. A minimum period of forty minutes must be given each recitation. 

6. School must be in session not less than thirty weeks during the 
year. 

7. The equipment must be sufficient to properly teach the subjects 
offered. 
. 8. Classes must not be too large to properly handle the subject matter 
of the recitation. 

9. The school sentiment both of the school and the community must 
be harmonious and progressive. 

10. The work in school must be approved as satisfactory. 


FOR CLASS B. 


1. The school must maintain a four year course of study requiring 
fifteen college entrance units for graduation. 

2. Two qualified teachers must be employed who devote all their time 
to high school work. 

8. The school year must not be less than thirty-six weeks. _ 

4. An average recitation period of forty minutes must be maintained. 

5. The equipment must be sufficient to properly teach the subjects 
_ offered, 
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6. The enrollment must not exceed thirty pupils per teacher. 

7. The school sentiment must be normal. 

8. The work must be approved as satisfactory. 

A list of accredited schools is prepared by the committee on. accred- 
ited relations association of Kentucky colleges, which committee employs 
all sources of information as to extent and character of work done‘ and 
courses offered. In every instance the endorsement of the State high 
school supervision is indespensable. Lah ee 

A school applying for admission to either accredited list is: required 
to furnish information concerning its work on blank form furnished by 
the association. It is also required to sign an agreement not to make any 
change in its course of study which will lower in any way the character 
of the work done without notification of the State supervisor of high 
schools. The list as at present constituted follows: 


ACCREDITED PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE STATE COLLEGE 


ASSOCIATION. 
Class A. 
LOCATION NAME OF SCHOOL SUPT. OR PRite 
Aghiland S22 geo letters High Schoo] teense J. W. Brander 
PALL ITT ar ee, OE ee eee County Hu shes chooless= == J. D. Speers 
PUY abba a: Miwremt atten, See SRL es oe ish Schoelan oe eee A. J: Jolly 
Belleyie oy EE g alo SKo) gi eyay ly se ee J. W. Ireland 
Bowling. Green ae Woe yt NOTIN at eee H. H. Cherry 
Bowling 4sreéenee ae eee Bish SCHOOL meen kee J. E. Sigler 
Carrolltoner soe eee eee Highschool sacs W. F.. O'Donnell 
ContralVCit Ves kee FISH CHOOl Anos eee abt AP 
Catlettsbure.2. =) ee FALE WSS CIO Oetker J. O. Faulkner 
Cory GOD see ee es High Scho! see tere cee L. H. Gehman 
Covin stone. eo eee Le ELIS DES CHOO he nee eee ees H. O. Sluss 
Cynthiana. cu se ee eee Pig SChOOn so Ae ee ees R.) 1. Cord 
Dawson Springss. 4. Viish Se¢noolee sae J. C. Jenkins 
Daytoni. 2. ee eee ee Hishiscnogi ee... acsm L. N. Taylor 
Plizabethtow nw eee HistyPeeheolwees, cso 2 Re Yo Maxey 
Falmouth 2b 2 ae eee eae Hieh tScnool eee ee G. H. Wells 
Mlemine Sb Ure eee ET Hoe CO Ofer ree ees H. G. DeLong 
PYranktorte22.26 teeter Tish gSCnoot as sas ee eae H. C. McKee 
Pranklin 2 5a5 see eee ERI SR  SCROG LA risen ee J. V. Chapman 
Multones es eee eee FERS SCHOOI ces eect seee J..C.. Cacek 
GeorgetoWni2 a cee Bligh! School sa.qse seas “J. C. Waller * 
GASH O Wie coerce aa PlishiSchool.cte rae te EE: B. Terry 
Greenville nse eee Biigh= SCHOO stays cece. C.. C. Haydans 
HardinsDur ese eee ich S Choo baa tn a eee T. S. Williams 
Harrodsburg.cw ue ccete Hirh: Schools ae J. G. Prather ee: 
Hartfordswccie nae oes College (High School)........... H. E. Brown © 
Henderson........c.cccsses i Rasnstgenconteeesnoes o FLUBRT SCHOOL ea secsnteoncsonseonzenesa i Arkley. Wright 
HOpKinSVi11e...sssssnseseee fot mit we FLIgh SCHOOL rrsrrrtrnmenern Sibeed W. E. Gray 
Th ASTANE Occeosiencoucuseanomein ee High SCHOO]... cccscccecees moe Batre Ww. L. ‘Dawsén 3 
TEL TICELALET sccocoscsscrxseossasistsernsnstermnctiooiens TEL LR MLLO Olas pneereereie « W, L, Caneer Gareth 
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| 
WawrenceDure..nf2..22.. Mo: County High School............... Mrs. R. Kavanaugh 
HCA TONG CDUN SAG ccc eee City High School.......::...... R. L. Kirkpatrick 
Lebanon............. Lee ee Pees CrOOl oer tae ee J. R. Sterritt 
Me EEO SPS ilies COO le aera cere ee M. A. Cassidy 
MONI ieee ee es HA elas CLO O le cee ore een 8 EK. M. Kennison 
eae NA Ooo. oc ccasscsiones Girls Bich Schoole.c)2....... O. L. Reid 
A VO ooo scaschamndnigsadnasnoeesaneravee Mate Hich Schools. cco acc, Ss. B. Tinsley 
UOT Si cee ee Manual Training H. 6&......... Meee Chapin 
JLTUK CALC eae EPS ChOO Wisse an bese W. D. Reynolds 
WU ITs WRSTCS 0g 0 0 eae PAT STIS CINOO bate ea R. H. Gatton 
eee High Schoolcomms M. M. Fanghender 
1S BS I is Ee hes Choo ee eee W. J. Caplinger 
TASS P96 Va 2 re ies COO meena metres W. R. Chandler 
TUE Gey “Ske 0 6 a eae a ENR CIO @ Ieee nce sneering W. O. Hopper 
Jay Oe 0 1G a ee Ee lies Cli @ @ ees eee etre R. A. Edwards 
Sui GTS C048 A eeaeeeal alee ane Li ee a ETS TS ClO Olle eee arses ce J. W. Jones 
Sie) Ole rn ee eRe EL TOTS ClLO. Oke ol eee eerie W. P. King 
INGLE SAG 0 KS ELT SAS ChiO Oe etre see eee W. G. Hart 
ES) A at SS ee Piet Schoo oe ee) J. H. Risley 
OP ISN SITEY EO LE, SSRIS I ete eaten eee Highs SGhoolssi aoe B. L. Vallandingham 
OS Si i oe Fich- -Sehoolscir csc J. H. Bentley 
YSIS Soc ae a ea Li Shi SCO eaos stat. Beet ia eA Hendrix 
DP eieet one eh cine ee. FHich Séhoo@h: sec J. M. Calvin 
Perens. 8k ea oe Caldwell High School............ D. W. Bridges 
PENG RMIAONNO ee... hoeoecrern cee ress ede Model HightSchoolk. sn... 
MSO NNN) Cerne ee Eastern Kentucky Norma] J. G. Crabbe 
US RES 6 12 8 ESE ee ish SCHOOL s. i) scsecsetcd ettdant Ets) Mott 
SMO ReIge tae tate rte he ISHS Choo leew Gece mre se. Jee VWs rouse 
Sug ETT SH BIE U6 be Oe Pei S CHO Obs ee se see G..C. Colvin 
Sp TEEN EOL AVG [ok ee ELIS hes Cho oletes-seeew en ees: SAVAGE AAI SYay al 
SRDS Sys Se es TI Soe ne ESS CGO, O1e a ee eae a Caice Justus 
AIBN SO) oe a ETS Ch OO aqecmree nae cotie J. C. Gordon 
EON N OS COE oi E ke ncseccccuee concen PSR SCHOO ee are O; He Harris 
Class B 
LOCATION NAME OF SCHOOL Sei. Gite Prin, 

JX IVES EEG ONG Ws 1 1 ae ne County High School............ Cynthia E. Riley 
VSTRIEE OVE" 0) ie NR a FITS HRS CHOOT ata Himer Tarter 
TESS SSCA 0 a Pee SOOO lets sa tae P. H, Neblett 
TES TONS 7 ee a EPS SCHOO tae. seen J. Boa Ward 
JST ERE NIE Ol BS 00 eee eee ee eR West. Ky. Seminary............ Ree a ecilyre Li 
0 ESS TET 0 ee Trimble County H. 6B............ John Howard Payne 
| SEDER Se A ee ae Avo Wiss CH OO tec pete G. E. Everett 
TPEAE TOYS Ven a Ye hye seen Oe a County High School............ Mrs. Gregory 
13) PC COL ES S170 Ke ee ae ea oh SCHOO leet rw ens EK. L. West 
1 SDT PTS Say 2 aa Cm County High School.............. J: A. Caywood 
BEEN WN a re so -cccaceedsesinedes Shes ChlO Ole seen as BH. E. Bratcher 
re Pic smerdecossseschsneabensseentectee Hien SCroolre ic ee ND. Bryant 
EN 2 eo ccecatack evans High Seboolseissce.t Cora Stroud 
OE ELST DSRS A ec Hien SCHOO ee es R. D. Squires 
RP ABIDDCLIS VIC oie koe c ceecosenrceccoe County High School............... Ja, Py--Bolling 
RONEN Pr renee fucvests iusescessocsapovecesedenyonsovs TAPS TAS CINOO Tee Wee eager th terce AS Ly Ps Morgan 
RROD) reecsaccveosenves Dee Is nc ouineininnber County High School... H, W. Puckett 


BEI beccvarseccrinesssessvescersessecsonreusss 


PAIS BOHO0! carctarecnsinspunes VWs tae CCOY 
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LOCATION 


Colum inde soeee eee ee 
Danyi ll esees aimee en se Sheer 
DEX OT MA a Se We eee ree 


IGIMINECN Ces eee. ee ee 
Drlanee rs ceeek ter as seein, 


GYAY SO 1 eee cena, Ca er 
GUIDTICII a Maier ever ee 


FCA thy 22 6 ae ee es “ 
ELIGK Ma Nes hake ee ee eee 


Ahohakonnkapay COM ake ee 
LaGen tend wee ane ere 
Del tCh fi 6] cl Opes setts te ie rar teen - 
ittleopRockten enw ire seers 
LAVErIM ORG ge ee ae et a ee 
NIA TIOD cee ee a te ee ee 


NMOreantow hee hee ee d, 
MUS teri See meueern: eee ome 
IVE CAV Gx 10 ise ees oa rete Le 


Newis@as tie fey ee ee oe 
OWensShorda eee ee ae, 
Paints lier ae ae eee 

PembDroker: te see 6 ene nee) een 


Scbreeitha reas Bh ye She aae 
Smith siGrovies. eee 


Vanceburgiceees Dy ee Ne ie 
Versailles ee aire 
VANCES GTO V Crete ern eee 
VETS LW. cect Soon sale oe re te eae 
Water <V all eyes a ees 
Wiest: Sibert Vers eee mes 
IWIESTOLR O11 tee eet een ee tae, 
WW DA CCS Wile perme eee eee 


NVRCK a(t ee eg eee Higl SChooL Ach ona es 
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NAME OF SCHOOL SUPT. OR PRIN. 


High SCnoel. 2s. se ee W. M. Wilson 
Fiche Choo ]s= saan eee J. A. Carnagey 
Eien USehool ee 2 eee Oliver Hoover 
EES he S Chia |= een C. EK. Dudley 
FHizheSchooles wes. J. B. Sibley 
Ete h Seno lots ee eee P. L. Hamlett 
FISTS Cho Glee ote ene Fred Shultz 
Highlands High School....... C. R. Rounds 
High Schoolies. ees Nin Wiig TEA Oni 
FHiehs Schoo laws eee _ J. R. Claypool 
Beechmont High School... 1D he oyangilal 
County High School... J. S. Ragsdale 
THishsScnoole. saeer weet B. F. Gabby 
HiethiScneolen Ge ee ROL Siipp 

High Séhool tects ae Ge Cy Donalics 
Hithi Schoo lg 2s ee E. L. Grubbs 
County High School. W. Ho Suse 
High: SCno0Glcee eee ste T. A. Humble 
Graded High School............... Byron M. Roberts 
ELI genes cb oolo) aes . W. L. Mathews 
Hish Schooleees. a ee J... T.* Christian 
CountyseehesSchoolmeeae. IDE Ibe IDybe 

EZ heS Cheol emesis ere es F. A. Cosgrove 
County High School............... Jen Ale Caldwell 
HisbsScnogile. eos ae CrOen van 
HighgSenoolecr= apes ee OF J. Jones 
County, Highschool... M. J. Goodwin 
Eigh=Schoo)e ne eee J. S. Irvine 
High School cessaese mre Edgar Sanders 

Fb ehes Gh0.@ tesserae L. S. Rhoades 
County Hish*School sce. (O56 AD, Jee! 

Eis hesSch Gola ae ee ee 

Fishes Cho oleae aa B. F. Brown 
Elite he S Cho © eer ee B. W. Sherrill 
Vevey. (SYOldayO ay ey a Cc. C. Miller 
imGlesay eyol altaya etn “Js, thy Jen an 

BUSI Shel aeYoN eee ee Oscar Shemwell 
County High School............... T. B. White 
Hist SCnoolee eh ss ass . Mrs. Silvia W. Russell 
HishtS choole sae = mene AN. 133, (CibuHenn 
County High School............... J. S. Singleton 
CountyviHishiSchooleee ss Warren Payton 
County High School.............. Mabel Pollitt : 
HigheSenoo las aes - R. G. Lowrey ; 
EiShe SChOO las eae Ss. G. Boyd 

Ei SNe SCO ae eae ae mine nae C. S. Joseph 
CountysEii=ehesSchoole ese Ii 1D Tekihe 

Pe CHOG co. ee eee BH. E Darnaby 
High Sehoolskvwedi see: D. E. Gaddy 
COountTyw Hiei s Chool ese BH. L. Hawkins 
Highs Scnool.e. cee seen Henry Newton 
HAgnISchoolne se ee EK. H. Smith 


Hoy We Krarr 
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ACCREDITED PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS, 
Class A. 

LOCATION NAME OF SCHOOL SUPT “OR: PRIN. 
Barpoursville.2:.....:2......... Baptist 1 DStitutes i an ca J. W. Lowry . 
BaAnbOUrs Ville: fie. MORMON ee OLLER Ec ea eens Eve rankline 
Bowlins -Green......20:c....... OerdenweCo eres kG wee eel a W. M. Pearce 
Campbellsville........................... Russell Creek Academy................. . W. G. Welborn 
(CONITES GS  S ee a e MaGviIne Univ. SChoOole san ING AG Shaan heat 
CWONUMIDTA WINdSeY-NVWillSONw seen P. G. Chandler 
TEDW CY Cy 9 iWanderbilt: Training oi - Matheney-Batts 
JENS Een aC) a 00 gk eee ee Ebene SCHOO lt ee een A. G. Weidler 
GiCOUSECTO Wise took eine doce Cardome ACadeMY..0.0....c cece Mother Mary Agatha 
SEN GU SSO cao eee Collesiaterinstituterse. se. G. tAS Iueonard 
LAS DURE ER GY 9 ae peer Hamilton: Collegers sts ns! E. W. McDiarmid 
Le SCI) 4 Sayre Colleve we wee Clee ey. J. W. Spencer 
HEOUMOG Meee cme Ce Sue Bennet Memorial......0.00.0000.0....... J. C. Lewis 
OS SES ty at a Ky. Military Institute. 2. Col. C. W. Fowler 
LEE Ai) Be ee ee . Semple Collegiate School.............. Miss Lucy Baird 
MIAN EO i eo EAMMUNE SGMOOL Sr are Weetevbritenete 
2S S21 ao SiS tie a Vallee cee ets fae ae Se a Brother James 
DUMUCES DUP ol acc ccsicct Sees wPMemalerCollere. iene 2 eo oe Rev. C. C. Fisher 
GCS 69) an a S MINT APYAANStiCUle ne Coley Cul Mie Best 
VINGRW AN en eh Ky. Female Orphan School... Ella Johnson 
eee tiie INAZAYCUD “A CAGEMY.n2)5 2a Sister M. Ignatius 
LS A er Sees Acad. Notre Dame of Prov....... Mother Maria 
US LNG OE oA eee eee Pikeville: Academy .i.ciiicc nak... f 
LS S15 35'S eee Bethel College: Preps... gas ask H. G. Brownell 
SHIMON LO his ue he SCIEN Ces Tees ra Be ra are . Mrs. W. T. Poynter 
RVI eee ee SUV Se OG Leen etn tee ae M. Jaglowitz 
‘SNES CONT 1 ae alee ae pe Stanton Olles ese ee wees J. C. Hanley 
ASCE SEW GIGS SS ee Marearet¢@olleceriwe.\ nen), . Jas. M. Maxon 
WV MMI A TIS DUT Sec. 2s oa tesa caseecedeocs Cumberland College..........002.....2... HE. E. Wood 
OT TL SAG aie ie ine cae Asbury College Academy........000.. S. A. Arnold 

‘Class B. 

Campbellsburg. i.2.cclisececte FTES Chie ole keeme es wants J. W. Pearcy 
LENE 3) 920] 1B 0 i ee eae ee AAI Se CNOO bie era slay H. W. Browder 
| RIGWAS) Ul C4 Xe) 0 ana ene aaa ee Hazel Green Academy..........0........ J. T. McGarvey 
CE Ee ee WY pe Kura a CHOU wate hot 
TENG ITS 0,7 IS Sota el Holy Rosary Academ\.................... Sister Mary Rose 
MVHOMCITO ACS po ee notice INOErMlalesehoO lee ccs. et oe J. W. Hatcher 
INS@ROlAS VIG: 2c IBOVSES CHOOT eae eee T. B. Threlkeld 
COLAC UG I aS PELE ale a Baptist Tnstitutes. cust es J. H. Walker 
CER ECCS OO Sa ae alee oe . Sandy Valley Seminary.................. W. B. Ward 

RECAPITULATION. 

Public Schools: 

BON re i rg eee eae Ronee Leet ene ay Spey me, ON ings s Oeray ban Soles 63 
RAEN TS ferns Gets Ne mee an eee I ee are ica a eye | 
—- 134 

Private Schools: 

CSTE ESE, ER RPE Se SERRE Red Ween Ronen Settee. Ts ta Me aN te oO Re ey ac 31 

TESST 0 Beg arn RR fe BET UN ea acy mon 0 3 ART Sep A A RETR RIE 10 

: asset 41° 
Gey LHL SEAN Se Beate ac aid cts, i Laake) Teens a Se a MR EN en Men ee eT Ra 175 
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GROWTH OF ACCREDITED SCHOOLS. 


Public Private Total 
TS1O ee ee AND cae 54 29 83 
WAS ERO EI TR aa tei Rk ade Inet IE ip had 69 32 101 
TOLZY hah See en Oe omer eee RUE eS 85 33 118 
LOTS sea e een teen Ct eae Pam oe Teo 100 34 134 2 
a BSB op St eee Bd ee Ae ee Sat oc ek, 123 38 161 
1 aL) TIS ears ean en Aral SCM ADS Bedle ee 134 41 175 


KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES. 


As you will recall, a part of my work from the State University con- 
sists in visiting preparatory schools accredited by the State College Asso- 
ciation. I have thought it might be’ well in this connection to set forth 
for the information of the public the conditions required for membership 
in this association. They are as follows: sb taast 

Art. 1, sec. 2. Members of the faculty of any other college or uni- 
versity in Kentucky which employs at least six (6) professors, giving their 
entire professional time to college or university work, and which requires. 
for the baccalaureate degree the completion of a regular four year cur- 
riculm, embracing at least one hundred and twenty semester hours, exclus- 
ive of physical training, and which requires for entrance to its freshman 
class not less than fifteen units, approved by the committee on accredited 
schools of this association, and has from tuition and other regular. funds 
an income of not less than fifteen thousand dollars ($15,000) per year, and 
has accessible to its students a library adequate to the needs of the various 
departments, systematically catalogued, and has laboratory equipment suf- 
ficient for giving at least two years of work in each of the elementary — 
sciences (biology, chemistry and physics), shall be eligible to membership 
in this association, and shall be recognized as members upon the accept- 
ance of the institution to which they belong by the executive committee of 
this association. . 

The following institutions are now members of the association under 
the above qualifications: Berea College, Centre College, Georgetown Col- 
lege, Kentucky Wesleyan College, The State University of Kentucky, 
Transylvania College and the University of Louisville. Two other insti- 
tutions have applied for admission, but did not meet the requirements. 

Bethel College at one time held membership but was allowed to with- 
draw, as they could not maintain the requirements as to teaching force. 

The requirements are practically those set forth in the report of the 
committee on- higher education of the N, EH. A. and in the definition of q 
college by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
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.The seven colleges of this association have a committee on accredited 
relations. This committee is composed of one member of the faculty of 
each institution. It meets in my office at the State University annually for 
the purpose of considering my report of schools visited, and applications 
of new high schools for accredited membership. I regard this as an im- 
portant part of my work. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


I find ee is some demand among the smaller colleges of the State 
for recognition by the College Association discussed in the preceding para- 
‘graph. This desire. to have capable work recognized is entirely correct. 
If agreed standards for work to be done in a junior college maintaining a 
definite course of study, covering a period of two years, which would meet 
the requirements for junior classification in the higher institutions of 
learning ‘could be agreed on, a distinct step in advance in educational re- 
lationship would be taken. This question is still in its primary stage. The 
‘State of ‘Missouri, through its University, has done some definite work in 
this direction. Bulletins of information issued by the University of Missouri 
indicate that the junior colleges are well pleased with this plan of stand- 
‘ardizing: their work, as it admits their graduates to junior classification in 
this higher: institution of learning, and, therefore, gives a definite stamp 
of. approval to the work done in these smaller institutions. I have a hope 
that, through’ our State College Association, and through the State De- 
partment of Education, some such plan may be worked out for the advan- 
tage of the smaller colleges in Kentucky. For this reason, I am presenting 
certain suggestions made by the Bureau of Education at Washington, which 
appear to me to be entirely just and relevant to this discussion. This cir- 
cular letter is here reproduced: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Bureau of Education 
Washington 3 
November 25, 1914. 


. HIGHER EDUCATION - LETTER NO. 12. 
Recognition of the Junior College. 


‘The question of the definition of the junior college and its recognition 
under suitable conditions has frequently been raised during the last five 
years, especially in the south. It is.a matter of interest that two of the 
most influential associations dealing with problems of -higher education 
have recently undertaken to define the status of the junior. college, 
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The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, at its meeting in Charlottesville, Va., October 22, voted formally 
to recognize junior colleges and to admit these institutions to membership 
in the association upon the following terms: 


1. The college work must be the essential part of the curriculum of any 
institution recognized as a junior college; therefore, junior colleges must 
publish in their annual catalogues a classified list of all their students. 


2. If a preparatory department is maintained, its work must be ap- 
proved by the association. 


3d. The minimum requirements for admission to the college classes 
must correspond with the present requirements of this association. 


4. For recognition from the junior college a student must complete 
satisfactorily 30-year or 60 semester hours of work equivalent to that given 
in the freshman and sophomore years of colleges belonging to this associa- 
tion. 


5. No junior college shall confer a degree. A junior diploma may be 
awarded. 


6. The number of teachers, their training, the amount of work assigned 
them, the number of college students, the resources and equipment of the 
Junior college are all vital factors in fixing the standard of an institution 
and must be considered by the executive committee in recommending any 
institution for membership. On this point, therefore, the committee shall 
issue recommendations from time to time for the purpose of informing 
institutions seeking membership in the association concerning conditions 
to be met. 


. In the discussion. which preceded the vote the point was repeatedly 
made that the executive committee should exercise the discretionary powers 
granted in its recommendation 6 with the utmost freedom. It is the func- 
tion of the executive committee to guard the membership of the associa- 
tion most carefully and to see that the regulations concerning eligibility 
are enforced in spirit as well as in letter. 

The recommendations were proposed by a committee appointed the pre- 
ceding year to study and report upon the junior college problem. The 
report of this committee is a valuable record of the present status of the 
junior college in the United States. It was presented by Miss Elizabeth 
A. Colton, chairman, on behalf of the committee, the other members of 
which are Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, of Vanderbilt University; and Presi- 
dent Arthur Kyle Davis, Southern Female College. 

The educational commission of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
under authorization. of the general conference, gave last August the e 
lowing definition of the junior college: 
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1. A faculty of not less than six competent teachers having at least 
a bachelor’s degree, exclusive of teachers of art, music, expression or 
household arts and sciences. 


2. <A library of 1,000 bound volumes selected with reference to college 
uses and exclusive of government publications, 


3. A laboratory equipment worth at least $1,000, unless the college 
is exclusively a classical institution. 

4. The academy or preparatory department to be a standard or secon- 
dary high school whose graduate is admitted without examination to the 
freshman class of the standard college. | 

5. In the two college years the institution is to do the work usually 
done in the freshman and sophomore years of the standard college, so that 
the junior college graduates may enter without prejudice the junior year 
of the standard college. Each institution should conform as nearly as pos- 
sible its course of study to the requirements for the freshman and soph- 
omore years of the college with which it is most closely allied. 

6. The standard college is to grant 30 hours’ college credit of full 
junior standing, and no more, to the graduate of the junior college. 

7. The junior college shall not confer any bachelor’s degree. 

Professor J. T. C. Noe, head of the College of Education in the State 
University, in a paper read before the State Teachers’ Association, in April 
of this year, summarizes the work done by the University of Missouri in 
standardizing junior colleges in that State, in the following language: 

“The University of Missouri has taken definite steps towards standard- 
izing the junior college. They prepared a booklet setting forth minimum 
requirements necessary to meet the standards decided upon. It contained 
regulations with regard to entrance requirements, length of term, amount of 
work to be carried by individual students, courses to be offered, quality 
of work, requirements for graduation, preparation of teachers, and equip- 
ment of libraries and laboratories. 

“The first step towards affiliation was left, of course, to the individual 
colleges themselves. When the authorities of colleges applied for affilia- 
tion they were given a blank form which made it easy for them to furnish 
the essential data with regard to the institution. 

“Sincere requirements for accrediting could not be stated with sufficient 
definiteness to be interpreted alike by various individuals. If the data re- 
ceived on the blank seemed to indicate that the college compliea with the 
conditions for accrediting, a committee composed of members of the uni- 
versity faculty visited the institution and made a thorough examination. 
As far as practicable, the same examiners visited all colleges that applied 
for affiliation. in this way each institution was tested as nearly as pos: 
sible by the same standards. The examining committee submitted a de. 
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ee ee 


tailed report to the University Committee on Accrediting Junior Colleges, 
which had been appointed by the faculty. This committee took final action. 
If the college met all the conditions for accrediting it was approved; if it 
did not meet all of the conditions the deficiency was made known to the 
authorities so that they had ‘something definite to guide them in making 
the improvement necessary for affiliation. In every case as the result 
of examination suggestions were made for the further improvement of the 
college. Recommendations with regard to desirable improvements in build-— 
ings, administration, supervision, teaching and equipment were made very 
definite. In some cases even lists of books that should be added to the 
libraries and list of apparatus needed by the laboratories were submitted. 
These suggestions were given in a spirit of helpfulness and were cordially 
received in the spirit in which they were given. It is the present policy of 
the university to have a committee visit each college once a year, and ac- 
cordingly the colleges continue to have the advantage of friendly sugges- 
tions. 


Results. 


“The purpose and limits of this article require only a qualitative state- 
ment of some of the more conspicuous results of the movement. These 
results are obviously the outcome of the colleges becoming a part of a 
system which marks clearly their field of work and sets before them 
definite ideals. 

“The first conspicucus result was the improvement in the colleges them- 
selves. Advice given by the university was followed willingly and promptly. 
Faculties were recruited with better prepared teachers, and some of the 
teachers previously employed made further preparation for their work. 
Library and laboratory equipment was made more adequate, entrance re- 
quirements were raised and made definite, and the requirements for grad- 
uation were raised in some instances and made uniform in all. 

“As goon as the recognized efficiency of the accredited colleges became 
known to the public, together with the fact that graduates could enter 
the University without examination and continue their work on the same 
basis with students who came up through the freshman and sophomore 
classes of the college of arts and sciences, an improvement in the student 
body of the colleges was noticeable. One reason for this is that in the 
junior colleges thus far accredited, which are all for young women, the stu- 
dents are more continuously and closely supervised than is practicable in 
a university. Parents who hesitate to place upon their daughters at an 
early. age the responsibility for self-direction which goes with the greater 
freedom of university life find in the junior colleges opportunity for their 
daughters to begin a higher education with less responsibility for self 
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direction. Again, the State Superintendent of Public Schools, assured of 
the efficiency of the colleges, has made it possible for them to give teacher- 
training courses that lead to temporary certification for teaching. In Sev- 
eral of the colleges a number of young women have enrolled for the teacher- 
training work. 

“The junior college movement has also been strengthened by the de- 
mands of professional schools that out students have at least two years of 
college education. Our larger universities have consequently organized 
junior colleges to give the first two years of the college course. 

“The junior college has a threefold mission to perform; it prepares its 
students either (1) to continue their college work in a senior college; (2) To 
enter a professional school; or (3) to enter the life of the community as 
citizens well prepared to live efficient lives of service.” 


QUALIFICATIONS OF HIGH SCHOOL THACHERS. 


The Legislature of Kentucky, at its 1914 assembly, gave the State 
Board of Education the right to fix the standards of qualification for teach- 
ers who teach in the public high schools of the State. Acting under the 
provisions of the law the board fixed the following minimum qualifications © 
to be met by all high school teachers. It is admitted that these standards 
are not as high as they should be, but the board thought best not to start 
too high but begin on a safe margin and later raise the standards. The 
following rules adopted by the board became effective July Ist. 

1. Persons to be eligible to teach in the public high schools of Ken- 
tucky must give satisfactory evidences of scholarship equivalent to grad- 
uation from a four-year standard high school, and in addition thereto the 
equivalent of one year’s work in college or normal school, a part of which 
should be in professional or pedagogical subjects. 

2. The following evidences of ability to teach in the public high 
schools of the State may be accepted as valid: State certificate, State 
diploma; special high school certificate issued by the State Board of Edu- 
cation; certificates issued by the College of Education of the State Univer- 
sity; certificates issued by the State Normal Schools; high school certifi- 
cates obtained by regular examination; certificates issued by boards of 
education in cities and towns where their charter authorizes such certifi- 
cation, which certificates shall be valid locally. 

The State Board of Education to further assist high school teachers 
in the work of standardizing their schools adopted the following rules 


relative to methods of organization: 
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1. The course of study of every county high school, whether inde- 
pendent or contract, must be approved by the State Board of Education, 
as required by law. . 

2. Every county high school must be maintained for not less than 
thirty-two weeks, and should continue for thirty-six weeks, wherever pos- 
sible. 

3. The teaching force should be sufficient to«properly handle all the 
classes maintained. The State Board of Education would earnestly rec- 
ommend the following standards in four-year high schools maintaining 
classes in each year of the course: 

(a) Two teachers devoting full time to high school work. 

(b) Not more than seven daily recitations per teacher—six preferable. 

(c) An average of forty minutes to each recitation. 

(d) Four recitations per day for each pupil. 

(e) Sixteen units should be required for graduation. (A unit is one 
subject pursued regularly for one year.) 

(f) An additional teacher for every twenty-five pupils in attendance 
should be employed when the attendance exceeds fifty pupils. 

(g) The school should have sufficient apparatus to properly teach the 
. Sciences offered. A suggested list is given in the high school manual. 

(n) The school should have a reference library ample enough to prop- 
erly teach literature, language, history and civics. . 

4. Two and three year high schools should meet these standards as 
far as they may be able. 


ADMISSION TO HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The right to attend school is determined by residence. The classifi- 
cation in school is determined by preparation and acquired scholarship, or 
ability to do the work in school. Pupils who have completed the elementary 
course of study are ready for the high school. Boards of Education may re- 
quire satisfactory evidences of ability to do high school work before ad- 
mitting pupils to its privileges. The State Board of Education would rec- 
ommend that pupils be admitted to the high schools on the following evi- 
dences of ability to do the work therein: 

(a) On county diploma. 

(b) Certificate of promotion from eighth to ninth grade of a city or 
graded school. 

(c) On examination for admission given by high school principals, 
such examination to be in elementary subjects. 

(d) On recommendations of teachers when pupils’ record in ele: 
mentary school has been satisfactory and when examinations are not fe- 
quired of pupils making certain high records. 
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(e) On trial when the principal and board of education are satisfied 
that such course is advisable. This may be done in exceptional cases 
when pupils for satisfactory reasons were not able to comply with any of 
the above regulations. This, however, is to be used with great care and 
never to the detriment of either school or pupil. 

(f) On examinations conducted by the local board of examiners 
(county of city), when authorized by the board of education. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. 


The fact that the State law requires a course of study for second and 
third class schools, to be identical with corresponding numbers of a four 
year high school, indicates very clearly that the standard four year high 
School course was necessary to completely cover the educational territory 
between the elementary schools and the colleges. The State Department 
of Education very properly decided to give certificates of graduation or 
diplomas to those pupils satisfactorily completing the standard four year 
course. Since a part of the course of study only is required and the priv- 
ilege of electives extended, it was found advisable to designate certain 
phases of the work which should be done by all pupils and certain phases 
which might constitute the list of electives. It has occurred to me that 
the following arrangement of subject matter indicated as requirements for 
graduation, is a satisfactory solution of this problem. 

Before a pupil is given a certificate of graduation from a county high 
school, sixteen units should be offered for graduation. They may be made 
up as follows: 


ESV OE oe Sha IRR ad ese rman ed Alvar MR th, RE Ror ai a Rc 3 units 
(ES SRE) Oo SESS Sos RET sae i Sec pa We ERC NRA ee Sa ce a 1% units 
CeOmeotry. «oi Scccei 2c. SSD CNS gS oe NR Ns a Cpe RAT 1% units 
(SSE SES cI 9 at SR ye tpt AP A ae ge ent 
EMM mere Ne a er Oe Ss We Re Nhs ee oc aaedemdewdete on ee UTIt 
Patti wrerinan Or Wrench) ¢..0.20.0..00-2..:. pe Sie hoe nee ieee toed 2 units 


The remaining six units may be made up from the following: 


0 ITE 2 ORE SERS SIRE 1. ARTE a eR RE PT 1 more unit 
SOEUR TIONS) SR 7S I tee ett ge nS de ee nna ene Eee ae y% unit 
0 OY GS a ea age Hee RS Nn SL ose ee 3 more units 
EUS ASIN Tse ERPS ASG SRE De ANE SRA Ch he ee 2 more units 
icon | EC Be Eee FeV ny 00h aot pg RE aR EARNS COL TC RRA Uo RAD ee Ree i unit 
ME OCMC OL ESV COLOR ye avec tr teus acta ene yacbcocesba-auensced 1% unit 
MIR M EES UCN AD TL 4) Lie eee ee ten te ee See ad ceeded Ad su cdnsecesens % unit 


11 -DECOU NESE BURP G11 IS VSS PR Aces ta ee car ke oO i unit 
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Domestic Science 22 ee eee 1 unit 
Commerctial® branches ¢i2e5 0 oe eae 1 unit 
Latin, German or: French ..........::..22....... Bc ate a 5 Sk 2 more units 
LWT Sr se a eee % unit 
Penmanship? or Spelling ate sxe. ee eee % unit 
Commercial Arithmetic teeta ee ee % unit 
Commercial] Gederaph yi tee eee % unit 


To complete a two year course eight of these units, exclusive of lighter 
subjects, may be offered. To complete a three year course twelve should 
be offered, and for a four year course the full sixteen should be offered, 
fourteen of which should be regular academic subjects. 


LIST OF HIGH SCHOOLS MAINTAINING COURSES IN 
MANUAL TRAINING. 


. Years in 
Location High School Course 

Burling (onge er eee ee eee COUD CY Bice. peers cee ee 4 
Parign ec ey ee eee. en een CTOY aiid acne cee eee ne a ee ee 4 
Littles ROCK gexec eee aes Gradedtt 2c. oie be Al eee 4 
N@WDOlG): 222 ee CLOy pea ek Oe, Se ee 4 
THOpKINS ville a aera ee) eer CIULY oe eae eee 3s Se eee ee 4 
OWeNSDOTO MG. Se ear cen n ee Citys ch Soa ee 4 
Lexington vie ee ee CULV: Dh cree Sie eee ee ee 4 
Lexington (Fayette county)........ PicaAdOMeGes ee ee eee 2 
Lexington (Fayette county) ........ ATHeONS Ace .02 Awe ee oe eee 2 
Prankforters exces ee OVC Y spk cc eee oe ee 4 
Hickman \ettes Fane oe ese ee GUL Ye ses et eee 4 
LAnGasters stasis ee tere cea LEV neg eee a ce tone ee tee ee 

Henderson rie ee eee Barrett Manual Training ............ 4 
HmMinenGe auch es eee eee Grade digites..os eee 

Da WSO1 sens See ce ee eee ee Grade@dSie 26: en as 

LiQuis Ville: aia cetee ote a eee weno Manual-Prainins High 3 eee 4 
Douisvillers cece ee eee Boys¢Hish «2.4 eee ee eee 4 
Hin dm an pict ee eee COUNTY iki tee tees ee 

Ee@ Da 0 1s area ee CLO Sse ee or NE Oa ee oak 
Mayslick 3a eae ee eres County eer 2a eee 4 
COVIN 2 TOD ie pee ee eee CILY FA eee ieee aces omen ae 4 
Minerva. "> iG-eae nat aereia eee COUN Gy gre Sei es coe eee ee 4 
Paducah Gee53aee se ee CILYy sae eo ae ou ee ae 
LaGran Ge 2S eee ees oe eee City anda County yee eee 4 
SOMETSCl seuss PE estore ce heh 5 COLE Worse eet ee 4 


MT. Vernon ise eae eee Graded 
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LIST OF HIGH SCHOOLS MAINTAINING COURSES IN 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE OR HOUSEHOLD ARTS. 
Years in 
Location High School Course 
Pew ECNCODULE 22... ceceeecn eens. COU tlie SCROOl iG 1 
(ER pe Coutty Luso* SCn0O eno. ts, 4 
So ot ee Citye-PiteneocnoOl fone tt et ces Sewing 
Oo 10 ll eae ee (Og ope REV Ros tian es rea ai SAL LY evar me ne . 4 
18 SY ge ee Ges ip ich ah get nd en dele bar ei aan er Mb eee ae noe 
OT OL SE Se ee CHR es BPA See ef Se te rare ee 
VN SOS ee a a (GAT gi aS Se SE pia Biante erent erga uae 
Aa a ae ODE yg ein Paka tle ae athe baat i RR RE moe 
oy OS Os ae ee fee OMEN SG Role peat nee pe ia Olean Sewing 
J a) OS SS a CER US0s | Gal ae i [pha i ie eae me ay Rae ORE 7 A ies 
0 OC See tele ee SUS Gas A NA) Re eal tt cr RE 4 
RN Ooo | 5s. ou. goo cc oe snenack-nospaate CGO RA eS Se Sa re cry ieee EO 4 
Lexington (Fayette county) ..... eR O Oy eee ee ea 2 
Lexington (Fayette county) ........ PANE CALS) Venere tea tne aoe cots eS on tools 2 
[oS ae IE Ee oe ae oe OI EHO ee RM a Rel Baran cr LA ap a Ra oe 
NMI Ree ose eo wc cene duennces (COE of tae a. Se AON he Pen Sad ae ae came 4 
EIS aR ee ee ES UE dy ates at SOME a a NON ask ae NCR 
5 DoE A es ee PORTE) ylloy ell aee ant ate St Oa ee Sper 
Co SS I eS Se PC Cierny tea nee 
8 Oe 8 9 ea MOU api ee eee 2 ne hc 4 
ON pe Era ee ere Barrett Manual Training ...-......-..: 4 
(DS Vs a Se Be eR Tees Mee 5 aha et a 5 lee ae in Ve eli 
es ee Ghby ir ere ee ee etek ceo No tees kek 
(Te ESS Se eee Eis MONEY) By pee hs Oe Si aero are is Usa ee ene ae 
OS ee Kop or LA LS he ae een ee enn ee et 4 
NRE ie oes 2 22, 22s ahd cna GH SSW (a, (i is aie ae) Ne teage nas Rigas ye Riera ea we: 
BT eee oe cena sa ancianse-esca2onecene-s COMUNE Va eter nn kee fo eran peas tanace 6 
ae SE Ets il ee ea i ee ce ONE Big Ons C00 0) ik SANE 5 A PA aNd ee ee 
8 9) Se ee CoD eviis- eager Seek TUL Some at dr ea neler eae yx 
1 SS ee CE ie Pcie Del eae SV 6 Oe ca Sewing 
NR eet Gets, ar eetaen eran dendcce notes AO Ate ee ere Oh OS ee eo Leecbece 
RI oreo 0 cee swe cnsw can vnddehentnsonens OS acs CG eg | © 9 ace Santa paiement ana 
REI 820 b ecw ae ccoi sna Je ata reno noe stentnae GF gente Coe Sut 2 Ae a ee ee are an eS 
ASE SS ea eee eee Se Bilge: Oc | ENGC 0 & ( eaee e e op paal Reaee 4 
ee Se ray Bar G2 OS Riad Sa peat eA Gee ORAS 4 
a a CHUB ER LS Sy SI ie 2 aie et tae eee ee eee 
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Years in 
Location High School Course 
Georgetown ee ee CUO oC ore Bisse nate sae 4 
AYIOPsSVill Gees ee Baths Graded 2. 
DO UUP SIS Uneecuee een oe ee eres a aay: Crad@de yk Sack 20 cee vb RN 
Monticehow te ee ee CLL s eat taco eee ee 
SODVCe ee cee. eye eaten ee emcee Graded wika-8:-4... a 
PYOVid CCC sie. ce eee eee Gia ded ecco e 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS ON HIGH SCHOOLS IN KENTUCKY FROM 
1911S TO JULY 21591 915: 


1911 | 1912 
| | 


| 1913 1914 | 1915 

| 
| | | | | 
No. new H. S. bldgs ertd.... 11 | 8 | 8 | 10 ; 17 
Approximate cost of same..../ $125,000] $190,000 o2500001 toe oun $495,000 
County H. S. established...... 13 ao | 24 | 26. | 21 
Fotal(Nos Countye lias 183 | 207 | 230 Re 
Tuition p’d for Co. H. S. Ins. ae 472| $52, as pi tb) *9500,713) eee 7193 
No. teachers emp. in H. S...| 480 | 574 | 629 | 706 | 858 
‘Lotal@enrollteintH a See. 8,112 | 8,656 | 11,856 | 13,947 | 15,547 

| | | | 


ee a eat hl ea ee ete 
* Salary paid all public high school teachers, including cities, county 
high schools and independent graded high schools. 


.THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


The Course of Study has undergone some slight changes since the issue 
of the High School Monograph, in 1913. These changes were necessitated 
by the law governing the use of text books in county high schools and 
independent graded schools. A few further changes were necessary in 
order to adjust the Course of Study to the text books adopted by the State 
Text Book Commission for high school use. These changes were effected 
and a new high school Course of Study issued in August, 1914, which cov- 
ered only those points of direct interest to the State text book adoption 
and the suggested Courses of Study. The 1913 Monograph is now out of 
print, but will be re-written some time during the coming winter as oppor- 
tunity may offer. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL. 


The county high school law has been in operation since July, 1910. 
It was passed, however, in 1908, but allowed two years time in which to 
comply with the law. The statistics collected by this department indicate 
a gradual development in the establishment of these county high schools— 
1909, 47; 1910, 97; 1911, 13; 1912, 26: 1913, 24; 1914, 23; 1915 to July lst, 21. 
Only a small number of these indicated high schools are wholly under the 
management of the county board of education; no more than fifty are of 
this type. Approximately thirty are contracts with high schools of the class- 
ified cities and towns, and the remaining number are contracts with inde- 
pendent graded school districts maintaining high schools which meet the 
requirements of the State law. While the State law governing county 
high schools permits three classes, it is gratifying to report that very few 
high schools are organized as second class. The four year high schools, or 
first class, constitute the larger part of the county high school system: The 
two year high school is being organized in small educational centers, and 
thereby offering high school education for the first two years to the differ- 
ent communities in order that high school pupils may remain at home 
while doing the first two years’ work. Enrollment in the high schools of 
the State has shown a notable increase. Statistical tables giving this in- 
formation are furnished as a part of this report, 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


During the past year considerable discussion has been indulged in by 
high school principals and teachers as to the advisability of organizing the 
high school on a division basis known as junior and senior high schools, 
each division covering a period of three years. This type of re-organiza- 
tion would necessitate the removal of the seventh and eighth grades from 
the elementary course of study aud make them a part of the new high 
school reorganization. Departments of education have been investigating 
this new movement, but so far sufficient data has not been collected to 
indicate definite results in this direction. I see no objection for any school 
administration to reorganize its school activities along this line, provided 
local conditions would indicate it as wise. The larger cities and towns 
would in all probability not take readily to this type of organization be- 
cause of elementary school organization under what is known as the 
eight-four plan. I do not look for any distinctive or characteristic results 
merely from housing seventh and eighth grade pupils in the same depart- 
ments with the high school students. Departmental work in the seventh 
and eighth grades would in all probability be as productive of beneficial 
results. This question is still in its earliest stages of discussion and its 
development may be watched with interest. 
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COLORED HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Opportunities for high school instruction for the colored children of 
the State who are eligible for this type of work are found principally in the 
clasified cities and towns. There are a few notable exceptions wherein the 
county board of education have organized high schools for the use and ben- 
efit of the colored population. The law nowhere states definitely that the 
county board of education must furnish high school opportunities for col- 
ored children who have completed the elementary course of study and who 
desire to attend high school, but the common school law definitely states 
that no discrimination shall be made between white and colored chil- 
dren in furnishing educational opportunities and advantages. Acting under 
these instructions, county boards of education have generally arranged 
for high school instruction for all eligible colored pupils in their counties. 
This has usually been done by paying the tuition of such pupils in the 
colored high schools of the cities or towns maintaining same in the county. 
Under a recent ruling of the Attorney General such tuition fees must be paid 
within the county. : 

Insofar as opportunity offers, I advise with the principals of the col- 
ored high schools in connection with my general work of high school 
supervision. I have secured, insofar as possible, statistical information 
concerning the present status of the colored high schools in’ the State, 
which is here given as part of this report. 
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VOCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION. 


‘In another part of this report I have given a list of schools offering 
courses in domestic science or home economics. No school is listed in this 
class which offers less than one year’s work in this subject. In the same 
connection appears a list of schools offering ccurses in manual training. 
Likewise, no school appears in this list which offers less than one year’s 
work. I have not made a separate list of those schools offering courses in 
agriculture, for the reason that practically all of the high schools in the 
State are endeavoring to give some work in this important subject. It is 
of a variable character, however, ranging all the way from.one hour per 
week to regular class exercises every day for a whole year. In some of 
the best schools the work in science is directed toward the industrial phases 
for application, and students learn thereby to use the information secured 
in school in a practical way. The vocational and industrial subjects should 
not be regarded so much as factors in education as opportunities for apply- 
ing information secured in the ordinary processes of education. This 
ability to use in a vocational way the information secured through the study 
of science in the average high school fits both boys and girls for the larg. 
est posible usefulness in life so far as opportunity permits, and affcrds 
them larger avenues for the highest possible contribution to their com- 
munity life. It is not contemplated through this process of instruction to 
vecationalize the ordinary high school. It is proposed, however, to give 
the averege high school pupil opportunity to apply the information se- 
cured in the high school to the daily duties of life in an efficient way. 


CONCLUSION. 

I am well aware this report might have contained more information 
of a detailed character, but I have thought it best to give you, and through 
you the general public, this general view of high school activities and con- 
ditions during the past two years, and in the same connection to furnish 
you a sufficient amount of detailed information for purposes of compari- 
son and illustration. 

There is always connected with work of this character many phases 
which are necessarily confidential and therefore not properly a part of a 
public report. In private conferences both with yourself and with the 
president of the State University these confidential phases have been Ssatis- 
factorily dealt with. I feel myself under lasting obligations, both to your- 
self and the president of the State University for the courteous attitude 
which you both have manifested toward my work and for the material 
assistance which you both have rendered. 

I likewise feel myself indebted to the public in general, which has ever 
been responsive to suggestions from this department, and which appears 
to be eagerly looking forward to that rational progress in school work in- 
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dicating a stable, developing, educational life. My visits to the high schools 
of the State, whenever made, have uniformly been pleasant in every par- 
ticular, rendered so by the splendid courtesy of superintendents, principals 
and high school teachers. I have never felt when visiting a high school 
that I went in the attitude of an inquisitor, but rather in the capacity of 
one seeking to gather that information which will afford a clear and true 
insight into the actual high school conditions of the State, and, further- 
more, aS one who, from the experiences of extended association with high 
school people, might at some time be able to render some assistance in 
developing high school activities along rational and parallel lines, thereby 
helping to build up a real, unified system of secondary education. 
This report is submitted for your respectful consideration. 
McHENRY RHOADS, 
State High School Supervisor. 


CHAPTER 4. 


Inspection 


INSPECTION REPORT. 


I am glad to be able to say that the progress noted in my last report 
to the General Assembly, has grown steadily in all lines of school work. 
Increased attendance, better prepared teachers, more high school pupils, 
awakening of the public to educational needs, better office work, and in- 
creasing efficiency in administration of educational affairs by County 
Superintendents, all point to better days for Kentucky schools. 

Our work has been hampered somewhat by a change in the personnel 
of County Superintendents, as about three-fifths of the counties elected 
new Officials in 1913, thereby causing the same ground to be covered by 
-our forces again the next year, to take up the regular routine of work 
with them, which impresses me deeply that frequent changes in school 
Officers, especially county superintendents and. sub-district trustees, tend 
to demoralize the educational forces and retard the work. 

It is a source of satisfaction to feel that the educational public gives 
us a hearty co-operation in our work, and thereby we have been able to 
accomplish so much more than otherwise. On every hand, superintendents 
_ and school boards have complied with our requests, and in many cases 
_ sought eagerly to be informed as to their duties, which makes the work 
easier for all concerned. It has been our intention to perform our duties 
uniformly and continuously not as official fault finders, but as helpers in 
the work, the result being that our efforts are appreciated, and errors and 
irregularities almost disappear. 

It is my purpose to treat the different subjects that necessarily come 
under my observation briefly and in the order of their importance: 

Office Records—There has been great improvement in record keeping 
since we began our work, but there is a general demand for better and 
more conveniently arranged record books, and it is my belief that since 
the stock of record books in use is exhausted, that they should be discon- 
tinued entirely and that the county superintendents make requisition for 
ledgers and minute books according to their own plans, as other county 
officials do. A separate Boundary Book should be used, as the one now in 
use is not satisfactory. 

There has been great improvement made in boundary keeping, as 
much so as the present forms will allow. 

Much attention has been paid to titles to school property since our 
last report and many clouded titles have been cleared. 
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Greater care is being taken in recording certificates and diplomas 
than formerly, and the salary schedule is not now imagination, but a 
tangible document, kept and used in settlement with teachers. Great im- 
provement has been made not only in preparing this schedule, but in 
publishing it. In our initial trips we found this important document often 
misplaced and in some sections so poorly administered in application as 
to bring complaint from teachers in payment of salaries. 


Records. of examination have improved, manuscripts more carefully 
preserved, and improvement in the grades of applicants are noticeable since 
the elimination of the third class certificate. Many complimentary letters 
have come to us on the uniformity and practicability of the examinations 
sent out by the State Board. Very few appeals have come to us from 
dissatisfied applicants, and practically no leaks seem to have occurred 
within the last two years of the examination questions, no doubt the re- 
sult of the prosecution by the department of offenders for illegal use and 
disposition of examination questions, also the passage of stringent legis- 
lation on that subject last session of the General Assembly, at the sug- 
gestion of this Department. 

Minutes of County Boards improve steadily in form and as to details 
of expenditures of county funds. 

Institute records, which we found so unsatisfactory on the start, show 
improvement with each year, and the demands on teachers for punctual 
attendance seem to be more rigidly enforced. 


Libraries are on the uplift, and superintendents report in most coun- 
ties that teachers read more every year, and that the demand for profes- 
sional works is considerable. Many counties have discarded the make- 
shift book cases and put in the modern case, which keeps the books more 
presentable to the would-be-reader. In the beginning of our work we found 


\ 


but a handful of books in many libraries, which often had to be dug out. 


of dust and litter. 


Many counties have employed supervisors and good records of their 
work are on file. When counties did not feel able to employ a competent 
supervisor, we have recommended that they employ office help, that the 
Superintendent may do his own supervision. This has helped the teachers 
very much, and shows up better records in the offices, as many superin- 
tendents have little time to devote to the keeping of records, with the great 
amount of field work so necessary to be done, especially in the larger 
counties. 

At least forty counties show improvement in office quarters and office 
equipment, the county boards paying for equipment when the fiscal court 
would not provide. 
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Settlements—The greatest obstacle in our work is the manner of mak- 
ing and recording settlements of county funds. I fear that there will not 
be much improvement along this line until there is some definite legisla- 
tion on the subject. In many counties there is no evidence in the county 
clerk’s office that there has ever been any county school fund collected or 
disbursed, except that the sheriff has received a certain commission for 
collecting the school tax. Would recommend that a commissioner be ap- 
pointed by the fiscal court to settle with the Superintendent the same as 
with the sheriff and that the county board of education be required to 
publish an itemized statement of its transactions the same as the county 
treasurer. County boards of education are responsible for the disburse- 
ment of nearly one-half of the whole revenue raised in most counties, and 
the public is entitled to know how this money is expended, certainly as 
much so as that expended by the fiscal court, which must be published in 
itemized form annually. Sheriff’s receipt filed for credit for school fund 
paid to county superintendent as treasurer should show how much is from 
ad valorem sources, poll taxes, or delinquent pro rata due the school fund. 
Thereby, track could be kept of large revenue transfers that now in many 
cases never get to record for the public gaze. 


Public Documents—I am gratified to notice that the large number of 
biennial reports and other documents found on hand in the various county 
superintendents’ offices, amounting to thousands of copies, reported in our 
last biennial report, has grown smaller and in a majority of the counties 
visited were entirely cleaned up and requests coming to the office for 
more. 

All of our publications and bulletins have been eagerly sought after 
for the last two years, and especially is the new Course of Study received 
with appreciation in every quarter. 

Fiscal Affairs—We have much improvement to report in the manage- 
ment of fiscal affairs by the county boards of education. 

Many counties were required by the Act of 1912 to assume the old 
indebtedness incurred by sub-districts prior to the passage of the Sullivan 
Act. In the entire State this aggregated more than $125,000. This year will 
see the cancellation of ninety per cent of these obligations. 

Many county boards had contracted indebtedness in excess of the 
constitutional limit, and thereby were in many cases deeply involved. By 
vigorous protests, we have stopped this practice and greater economy has 
enabled most county boards to not only meet the current expense of run- 
ning the -schools, but retire these warrants year by year. This state 
of affairs was inherited by many county boards from their predecessors and 
has been a great handicap to school house building and general improve- 
ment of school property. 
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More than $20,000 has been collected from ‘delinquent sheriffs since 
our last report, on deferred settlements and illegal commissions. 

We have assisted in the collection of large sums from corporations as 
franchise taxes herebefore overlooked by county superintendents. 

Census—The census of 1915 gives a total for cities and counties of 
741,077 pupil children, a gain of 15,679 over the census of 1914. Of the 
120 counties, 112 showed gains. The twelve counties losing school popu- 
lation are: Carlisle, Christian, Clark, Fayette, Hancock, Jefferson, Letcher, 
McCreary, Mercer, Owen and Pendleton. I feel that the census of 1915 is 
as near correct as one can be made under the present system of taking the 
same, as about 8,000 enumerators were engaged in the work, hundreds of 
whom were incompetent to take a correct census. 

It costs at least $50,000 annually to take the school census, one-half 
of which could be saved if only a biennial census were taken, which would 
meet all the requirements of an equitable distribution of the school rev- 
enues. 

The Census Pad continues to work well and receives the approval of 
most all of the school boards. 

There is but little indication of intent to pad census returns for the 
last two years. 

More than 25,000 names have been excluded from the census returns, 
or a saving for redistribtuion of more than $100,000 on this item alone. 

The reduction of the census in the three cities of Covington, Newport 
and Paris for the last four years below the census of 1911, the last re- 
ported by my predecessor, shows that at least $180,000 has been paid to 
them less than was paid prior to the passage of the inspection law of 1913. 
In other words, they would have received $180,000 more in the last four 
years on the 1911 census basis than they have received under the census 
of the years of 1912, 1913, 1914 and 1915. 

These two items last mentioned have saved for redistribution to the 
schools of the entire State at least $280,000. In these great savings, the 
Census Pad has played an important part, because to place spurious names 
on the census roll now would require a forgery of a signature for each set 
of names added, while under the old system thousands have doubtless been 
added by a single stroke of the pen. 

BARKSDALE HAMLETT, ; 
Special Inspector of Schools and School Revenues. 


CHAPTER 5. 


Examinations and Certificates 


EXAMINATIONS AND CERTIFICATES. 


STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


BARKSDALE HAMLETT, Chairman Ex-officio, Frankfort. 
J. W. IRELAND, Bellevue. | 
-G. L. CRUME, Vine Grove. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR 1915. 


cere Clason eSUNOOls Diploma... eee January 29-30 
PC OIMMNIONs SCNOO!~ DIPLOMA: .<..65 ccc, ee oso eek eee May 14-15 
Pee Ounty. Certificate—-W lite. May 21-22 
PeewOuUnt yr Certinicate—Colored 15 icycocol ce oe oe eee cs cewctcccnss. May 28-29 
eer Ounty Certilicate—White:.... 0 eS June 18-19 
eo County--Certincate—Colored: i.e ee June 25-26 
Memmoounty Certincate—— WiIte wie oo ok a September 17-18 
Peer ounty Certificate—Colored. 2.2 - oe September 24-25 
Wee te Certificate White. June 18-19 
Meera te Certincate——Coloreds:...2 2-5) deco oeaweeneectace June 25-26 
ewe tate Certificate—W hite 2.0 iN ela September 17-18 
ie tate. Certificate—Colored..:..co.. ici cocecc elect ee cece September 24-25 
eet UOT OTe oe te a st ese ee a on aS. July 28 


(The same examinations were held during 1914.) 


SOME GENERAL PROVISIONS OF LAW. 


State Board of Examiners.—The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
shall appoint two professional educators, who, together with himself, shall 
constitute a State Board of Examiners, who shall examine all applicants, 
personally applying to them for certificates of qualification as county super- 
intendents, or for State diplomas or State certificates. The said board of 
examiners shall prepare the series of questions for the examination of can- 
didates for county superintendent and also the different series of questions 
for the examination of teachers, and before forwarding to the county super- 
intendents shall submit all of the said series to the State Board of Educa- 
tion for their approval. (Ky. Stat., Sec. 4386.) 

County Board of Examiners.—The county superintendent shall appoint 
two strictly moral and well-educated persons, holding county certificates of 
the first class, State certificates, state diplomas or diplomas from some 
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literary institution of high learning, who, together with himself, shall con- 
stitute a board of examiners for the county. No person shall be eligible as 
examiner on said county board who at the time or for six months previous 
thereto, has been conducting or teaching in any school, college or university 
where teachers or those preparing to teach are making preparation to be 
examined for certificates to teach in the common schools of this State. Be- 
fore they shall be authorized to act in any capacity as such board, or grant 
certificates, said examiners shall take and subscribe to an oath that they 
will faithfully discharge their duties as required by the common school law, 
and the said affidavit shall be filed in the office of the clerk of the county 
court. (Ky. Stat., Sec. 4422.) 

Classes of Certificates.—There shall be three grades of certificates is- 
~~ gued to teachers of common schools: First, a State teacher’s diploma; sec- 
ond, a State teacher’s certificate, and third a county certificate which may 
be a first class or second class. Before any person shall be qualified to 
teach any common school, such person shall obtain one of these three 
grades of certificates. (Ky. Stat., Sec. 4501.) 


Oath of Applicant.—All applicants for teachers’ county or State certifi- 
cates, or State diplomas in the Commonwealth of Kentucky, immediately 
before entering upon examination shall subscribe to the following oath, 
which shall be presented to them by any Board of Examiners, viz.: -“I do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I have not had access, directly or indirectly, 
to the State board or other questions to be used in this examination, and 
that I have no personal knowledge of any unlawful usage of the aforesaid 
questions by any other person or persons, which knowledge I have not com- 
municated to the grand jury, county attorney or county superintendent of 
schools of the county in which the aforesaid person or persons did unlaw- 
fully use, or attempt to use, said questions.” 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall furnish each county 
superintendent in the Commonwealth with a sufficient number of copies of 
the oath prescribed in this act, printed on sheets with blank space below 
for names and addresses of applicants. Each copy, after being subscribed 
to by applicants as provided in this act, shall be dated and signed officially 
by the Board of Examiners and preserved in the office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction or county superintendent of common schools as a 
public record. | 

Any Superintendent of Public Instruction or county superintendent of 
common schools or Board of Examiners for teachers’ county or State certifi- 
cates or State diplomas failing to comply with the provisions of the act shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction thereof, shall be fined in 
a sum not less than fifty nor more than one hundred dollars for each of- 
fense. (Ky. Stats., Sec. 4425.) 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


All subjects in the examination must be taken in the order specified by 
law. There must in no case be a deviation from this rule. 

A new subject should in no case be opened until the manuscripts of all 
applicants on the previous subject have been given to the examiners. 

No applicant should ke permitted to begin the examination until the 
examiners are thoroughly satisfied that the applicant is of the age pre- 
scribed by law. 

All applicants must be required to take and subscribe to an oath before 
taking the examination, that they have not had access in any way to the 
questions to be used in the examinaticn. This oath shall be filed in the 
office of the county clerk. 

Each applicant should be present at the beginning of the examination, 
and before entering upon the work must pay the fee to the County Super- 
intendent. 

All applicants should begin each subject at the same time, and until a 
subject is finished no applicant should be permitted to have a text book in 
his or her possession, nor should any applicant leave the room to communi- 
cate with any other person without being accompanied by some member of 
the Board. j 

No member of the Board of Examiners should communicate to any per- 
son the standing or grades of an applicant on any subject until the stand- 
ings are completed. 

Examiners should not discuss the questions with the applicant. All 
questions are presumably intelligible, and any reasonable construction of the 
language will be accepted. 

Neither the Superintendent of Public Instruction nor the county super- 
intendent of schools has authority to grant a “Permit” to teach or to hold a 
“special examination.” 

The examiners in all cases shall inspect the questions at the beginning 
of the examination and in the presence of the applicants, and shall imme- 
diately thereafter certify under oath to the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion that he has personally inspected the said package of questions and 
whether or not he found it intact. 

No one except the examiners and the applicants shall be allowed in the 
room during the examination. 

No certificate shall be issued upon the days of the examination. 

No answer to any question upon any examination shall be passed upon 
in the presence of any applicant. 

All questions should remain sealed and be securely locked by the 
county superintendent until the hour of the examination. 
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All applicants, when not well known to the Board of Examiners, should 
present satisfactory evidence of good moral character, and examining boards 
should be careful to issue no certificate until they are very certain that the 
character of the applicant is above reproach. 

All applicants for certificate should carefully read all the books recom- 
mended for the State Teachers’ Reading Circle before taking the examina- 
tion. The questions in all examinations on Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing will be taken largely, though not wholly, from these books. 

No special text book should be used as a standard in grading papers. 
Any standard text should be recognized. 

County certificates of the first class can only be renewed by the county 
superintendent when the teacher has taught for eight consecutive years in 
the same county. 

State certificates become invalid in all schools of the State if the holder 
fails for two successive years to be engaged in active school work. 

All applicants for a State certificate must be above the age of twenty- 
one years, and must have had at least two years’ experience as a teacher. 

The recommendation for the renewal of a State certificate must be 
made by the County Board of Examiners of the county, at the place of 
residence of the applicant, instead of the county where the certificate was 
granted. 

Applicants for State diploma shall be at least twenty-four years old, 
and shall have taught in the State at least two years. 

A State diploma is invalid by operation of law if the holder fails for 
two successive years to be engaged in active school work. 


STATE DIPLOMA. 
The Law. 


State Diploma.—State diplomas may be issued -by the State Board of 
Examiners after a personal examination held at the State Capitol on the last — 
Wednesday of July of each year, upon the subjects embraced in the com- 
mon school course of study, and also upon the science and art of teaching: 
Psychology, English Literature, Algebra, Higher Arithmetic, Geometry, 
Physics and Elementary Latin. In order to be entitled to a State Teacher’s 
diploma the applicant, in addition to attaining on the required examination 
an average grade of not less than ninety per cent., the lowest grade on any 
subject being not less than seventy per cent., shall be at least twenty-four 
years old, and shall have taught in the State at least two years, and shall 
present satisfactory evidence of unexceptionable moral character. A State 
diploma shall be good in all schools throughout the State, maintained wholly 
or partly by the State, until revoked by the Superintendent of Public In- 
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struction, or the holder shall fail for two successive years to be engaged 
in active school work. It shall qualify the holder for eligibility as candidate 
for the office of county superintendent of common schools, and may, for 
cause, be revoked by any county superintendent, subject to the approval of 
the State Board of Education, as far as it applies to his county, of which 
immediate information shall be given the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. A State diploma shall be impressed with the seal of the State Board 
of Examiners, and the fee of the applicant shall be five dollars, which shall 
be paid to the two members, who, with the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, compose the State Board of Examiners. (Ky. Stat., Sec. 4502.) 


STATE CERTIFICATE. 
The Law. 


State Certificate——A State teachers’ certificate may be granted by the 
State Board of Examiners upon the recommendation of the county board 
of examiners, after a written examination held in applicant’s county, attain- 
ing an average grade of at least ninety per cent., the lowest grade upon any 
subject being not less than seventy per cent. upon the subjects embraced in 
the common school course of study, and also upon English literature, ele- 
mentary algebra, higher arithmetic and the science and art of teaching, in- 
cluding the elements of psychology. In order to be entitled to a State 
certificate, the applicant, in addition to passing the required examination, 
shall be at least twenty-one years old, shall have had two years’ experience 
in teaching, and shall present satisfactory evidence of unexceptionable 
moral character. The questions for the examination of applicants for State 
certificates shall be forwarded by the State Board of Examiners, with the 
questions for June and September county examinations, at the same time, in 
the same package, and to be preserved and opened at the same time as the 
questions for county certificates. The applicants for State certificates shall 
be examined on the same days upon which the applicants for county cer- 
tificates are examined, in June and September, and immediately, upon the 
close of the examination for State certificates, the county superintendent 
shall collect the papers of each applicant for a State certificate, preserve 
them from all inspection, make such examination of them as will enable 
the said county board, with their personal knowledge of the applicant, to 
make a recommendation to the State Board of Examiners that a State 
certificate should or should not be granted, and forward the same by regis- 
tered mail to the State Board of Examiners, with a recommendation as to 
the granting of a State certificate. No applicant shall be examined for a 
State certificate unless the said applicant is known to the county superin- — 
tendent to possess an unexceptionable moral character and to possess the 
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age and experience herein required. With the answers as forwarded to 
the State Board of Examiners, the county superintendent shall inclose a 
written statement in proper form, signed and sworn to by at least two 
members of the local examining board, that the examination has been 
held in strict accordance with the law and that the applicant has not, 
either directly or indirectly, received any assistance, and that the moral 
character of the applicant is unexceptionable. If the answers and State- 
ments are deemed sufficient, if the recommendation of the county board 
be favorable, the State Board of Examiners may issue a State certificate, 
which shall entitle the holder to teach in the common schools of the 
State, graded or city schools, for a period of eight years, unless revoked 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, or unless the holder shall 
fail for two successive years to be engaged in active school work. 


CITY CERTIFICATES. 


City boards of education when operating under the law governing 
schools in cities of the first, second and third classes, and fourth class 
cities, when operating under the law governing fourth class cities, are given 
power to certificate all superintendents, principals and teachers in said 
cities, but the requirements in all cases should not be less than that re- 
quired by general law. All such examinations are conducted in a manner 
prescribed by the board of education. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT’S EXAMINATION. 
The Law. 


Sec. 49.—Qualification—Certificate—Certificate Not Required for Re- 
electicn.—There shall be a county superintendent of common schools in 
each county of the State who shall be possessed of good moral character 
and ability to manage the common school interests of the county efficiently. 
He shall possess a good English education and shall be competent to 
examine the teachers who shall apply to teach the common schools in the 
county. He shall be twenty-four years old at the time of qualifying, a 
citizen of Kentucky, shall have resided two years next preceding the elec- 
tion in this State and one year in the county for which he is a candidate. 
No person shall be eligible to the office of county superintendent unless he 
shall hold from the State Board of Examiners, a State diploma or a State 
certificate which will not expire during his proposed term of office; or a 
certificate of qualification which shall in all respects, be the equivalent of 
a State certificate issued by the State Board of Examiners, on a personal 
examination held at the State Capitol on the last Friday and Saturday in 
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May and June next preceding the election of county superintendents. The 
fee for such an examination shall be five dollars and shall be divided among 
the members of the State Board of Examiners; the said certificate shall 
not entitle the holder thereof to teach in the common schools of the State. 
In counties embracing any city of the first class and maintaining a system 
of public schools separate and distinct from the common schools of the 
county, no person shall ke eligible to the office of County Superintendent 
other than a resident of such county outside of such city or town. No 
person shall be eligible to hold the office of County Superintendent except- 
ing such county superintendents as are now in office and such persons as 
have obtained a State diploma or State certificate issued by the State 
Board of Examiners or a certificate as is herein provided for. (Acts of 1912.) 


COMMON SCHOCL DIPLOMA. 
The Law. 


Sec. 7.—Conditions for Graduation—Whenever a pupil of any common 
school shall have faithfully completed the prescribed course of study, shall 
have passed a proper examination before the County Board of Examiners, 
on a series of questions prescribed by the State Board of Examiners and 
paid to the said county board an examination fee of one dollar, he shall be 
entitled to a certificate of such completion and examination, signed by said 
county board, and approved by the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
who shall affix thereto his official seal. The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction shall prepare a proper form for said certificate. One such exam- 
ination shall be held in each county on the last Friday and Saturday in 
January, and another on the second Friday and Saturday in May of each 
year. (Ky. Stat., Sec. 4369.) 


COUNTY CERTIFICATES. 
The Law. 


County Certificates.—County certificates shall be granted by the county 
poard of examiners to persons not under eighteen years of age, upon written 
examinations upon the science and art of teaching, and upon the subjects 
embraced in the common school course, including, in connection with Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, the effects of alcoholic drinks and narcotics upon 
the human system, held in each county of the State for white teachers upon 
the third Friday and Saturday of May, June and September of each year, 
and for colored teachers upon the fourth Friday and Saturday of the same 
months; and no examinations shall be held at any other (ime whatever. 
No certificates shall be issued upon the days of examination; nor shall any 
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answers be passed upon in the presence of any applicant. The State Board 
of Examiners shall carefully prepare three series of questions for white 
teachers, and an equal number for colored teachers, all of the same grade; 
shall enclose in a separate envelope such number of questions of each 
given series as the county superintendent shall make requisition for at 
least twenty days before the examination, with the name of the subject 
plainly written or printed across the seal thereof; shall enclose the several 
envelopes in a package, which they shall seal and forward by registered 
mail or by express to each county superintendent at least two weeks before 
the examination, designating the month for which the same shall be used. 
The county superintendent shall carefully preserve the said package of 
questions under seal until the hour of examination; and the seal of the 
said package shall then be examined by the other examiners and the appli- 
cants for certificates, and the package shall be opened in their presence. 
Immediately after examining the package of questions each of the county 
examiners shall, under his oath as examiner, upon blanks furnished for that 
purpose by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, give a separate certifi- 
cate, with the signature attested by two reliable witnesses, that he had 
personally inspected said package, and whether he had found the same 
intact, as provided herein, and forwarded the certificate to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction on the same day. The examiner shall allot 
a reasonable time for the examination upon each subject, taking the sub- 
jects in the order named in the section, specifying the subjects embraced 
in the common school course, and shall collect the answers of all the ap- 
plicants when the time allotted has expired; and, after the first subject is 
presented to the applicants, the said examiners shall not present any other 
subject, or open the envelope thereof, until they collect the answers of all 
applicants to all questions previously presented. The said examiners shall 
not examine any applicant until they are fully satisfied that said applicant 
possesses an unexceptionable moral character, and is of the age herein pre- 
scribed; and, in no event, shall a certificate be granted to any person who 
indulges in drunkenness, profanity, gambling, or licentiousness, or who 
within the belief of the examiners, has had improper access to the exam- 
ination questions. They shall, during the examination, exclude from the 
room all persons other than the applicants, see. that the applicants are 
seated at a proper distance from each other, and shall see that no assist- 
ance is given or obtained by any applicant during the examination, and 
Shall refuse to grant a certificate to any applicant who may either obtain 
or give such assistance. The county superintendent, and at least one of the 
examiners shall be present and shall conduct all examinations and sign all 
certificates. The county superintendent and other examiners shall have 
full power and it shall be their duty to make investigation as to the moral 
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character of applicants; and the county superintendent shall also have full 
power to administer an oath as to improper use of questions, and as to 
other matters touching the qualification of teachers under this act. (Ky. 
Stat. 4425.) 

A person having taught for eight consecutive years in the same county 
under first class certificates, obtained as hereinbefore provided, may have 
the last one renewed annually for four years by the county superintendent, 
who shall write upon it ‘“‘Renewed,” sign officially and give date of such 
renewal. 


LIFE CERTIFICATES. 


The Legislature of 1914 passed a number ‘of bills affecting the question 
of examinations and certification. These laws have now been in force for 
one and one-half years—long enough to show their beneficence. It had long 
been considered by the teachers of the State that they had been dis- 
criminated against much more than any other professional body. It 
seemed a great injustice that teachers who had taught for many years under 
the highest grade certificates, should be required every few years to go 
before the State Board of Examiners, or a county board of examiners, and 
pass another two or three days’ laborious examination on subjects that they 
had been teaching for many years. The Legislature of 1914, recognizing 
this injustice, passed a law giving the State Board of Education discre- 
tionary power in granting life certificates to all teachers who had been in 
active service for a period of 20 years in the State of Kentucky, teaching 
on certificates of no less grade than the first class. 

The following are the regulations adopted by the State Board of Ed- 
ucation on the question of granting life certificates to persons who have 
taught for twenty years in Kentucky: 

Section 5 of House Bill 272, General Assembly of 1914, reads as follows: 

“The State Board of Education, in their discretion, shall have power 
to extend for life the certificates of teachers who have had twenty years 
of successful experience teaching in the common schools of this State, 
provided that no such certificate shall be of a lower class than the first 
class.” . 

The State Board of Elducation recommends the following rules, which 
shall govern in granting the above named certificates. 

1st. All applicants must have at least twenty years’ successful ex- 
perience on certificates of equal or greater value than a first class county 
certificate. 

2d. No certificate will be granted except to applicants who have been 
actively engaged in teaching in Kentucky for the past five years. 
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ed. All applications under this act must be in writing and on blanks 
supplied for that purpose. 

4th. The age of the applicant must be given with the application. 

Oth. Persons: who have held the office of county superintendent will 
be accepted as having taught for that period. 

6th. All applicants will be required to give the State, county, city, 
town and place where schools have been taught and the date when each 
school was taught. 

7th. A record of the date of each certificate held must be given and 
the name of the parties granting it. 

8th. All applicants must give amount of special and professional work 
done, the names of colleges and normal schools attended, the degrees re- 
ceived and name of schools granting the degree, the names of and dates 
when professional books were read and any other information which will 
show progress and growth on the part of the applicant. 

9th. Records of certificates received, of schools taught, college or 
normal school work done, should be properly certified by county superin- 
tendents and others where such records are kept. 

Adopted by the State Board of Education July, 1914. 


RECOGNITION CF CERTIFICATES FROM OTHER STATES. 


Again, the State Department of Education had been, up until the 
Legislature of 1914, very much humiliated in the fact that it was powerless 
to recognize certificates from other States, either on the reciprocity plan 
or upon any other plan, regardless of whatever qualification an applicant 
might possess. If one of the leading teachers of America, living in another 
State, desired to teach in the schools of Kentucky, he was compelled to 
take an examination, oftimes before a board of examiners whose ability 
would not compare with that of the one required to take the examination. 
The law required this examination, notwithstanding the fact that all the 
school officers interested knew there was no necessity for such protection. 
The Legislature of 1914 passed a law that gives the State Board of Education 
discretionary power in recognizing certificates from other States on the 
reciprocity plan. From the best information obtainable, there are now only 
about six States in the Union that have not laws similar to the Kentucky 
law on this subject. Kentucky teachers will be greatly benefited by this 
law, for it gives them the privilege of having their State certificates in 
Kentucky recognized in other States, without the necessity of traveling 
hundreds of miles for the purpose of taking an entirely unnecessary exam- 
ination before a board of education in a distant State ag they were often 
compelled to do. Since the passage of this law there have been many 
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certificates recognized from other States, while scores of teachers from 
this State have had their certificates recognized in States with which we 
have reciprocal relations. 


SPECIAL HIGH SCHOOL CERTIFICATES. 


The Legislature of 1914 also passed an Act by which the State Board of 
Education had discretionary authority in issuing special certificates to 
college graduates who desire to teach in the high schools of the State. 
Under a ruling of the State Board of Education, this class of certificates 
is issued only to graduates of standard colleges, that is, colleges doing 
four years’ college work over and above a standard four-year high school 
course, and which in addition thereto maintain a course in education equiva- 
lent to that maintained by Kentucky State University. At present grad- 
uates of only the following colleges in Kentucky are eligible for this certifi- 
cate: State University, Transylvania University, Georgetown College and 
Berea College. Before this certificate may be issued to graduates from 
colleges of other States the president or other officer is required to certify 
to the State Board of Education the standard of the college, which must not 
be lower than that of the above named Kentucky institutions. 

The following are the rules governing the granting of certificates to 
graduates of higher institutions of learning, within or without the State, 
to teach in the high schools of Kentucky: | 

A. The law governing the issuance of certificates to teach in the 
high schools of Kentucky gives the State Board of Education the right 
to grant certificates to graduates of colleges and universities either within 
or without the State, who have completed a definite amount of work in 
professional or educational subjects. | 

The following general rules have been formulated governing the is- 
suance of such certificates: 

(1) The applicant for certificate must be a graduate of a standard 
college or university, requiring a four-year high school course for entrance, 
and offering a four-year college course for graduation, and which main- 
tains a department of education, and said applicant shall have had the 
required amount of professional work. 

(2) The amount of professional work required may be taken as a 
part of the college work, or it may be taken in addition thereto. The pro- 
fessional work required is as follows: 

(a) For elementary certificate good for two years, satisfactory com- 
pletion of courses ‘in education suitable for acquiring skill in teaching 
high school subjects and giving a comprehensive scope of high school work, 
which course or courses should be equivalent to not less than three hours 
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a 
per week for one year, and should include instruction in the history of 
education, principles of pedagogy, and special study of secondary educa- 
tion. This certificate may be renewed for two years at the discretion of 
the board. 

(b) For an intermediate four-year certificate an equivalent of not 
less than six hours per week for one year in educational subjects—this 
should include special study of secondary education, both urban and rural, 
educational psychology, history of education, method in education and high 
school administration. One-fourth of this work may be offered in practice 
teaching under the direction of an experienced supervisor. This certifi- 
cate to be renewable for four years within the discretion of the board. 

(c) For an advanced certificate the applicant should offer work in pro- 
fessional and pedagogical Subjects, equivalent to twelve hours per week 
for one year. This course should be divided one-third to principles of edu- 
cation, one-third to history of education, and one-third to secondary edu- 
cation. Electives may be offered, but should not be less than indicated 
above. This certificate is good for three years and may be renewed at the 
expiration of that time for a term of years, provided the holder is able 
to furnish valid evidences of advancement in educational work. 

(d) In lieu of the pedagogical or professional training above indicated, 
the applicant may submit certificate of graduation from a normal school 
recognized as standard, or successful experience in teaching which must 
be certified to by boards of education where employed, of not less than 
four years. 

(e) Candidates for certification must present evidences of academic 
scholarship equivalent to graduation from a college holding membership 
in the Kentucky College Association, colleges and universities which are 
ranked as standard by the Bureau of Education of the United States, and in- 
stitutions which are recognized as standard by the State Department of 
Education. The standing of the institution from which the applicant grad- 
uated must be certified to by the pe aay of Education of the State 
wherein the institution is located. 

(f) Candidates for certification must present evidences of a sound 
moral character. All certificates issued under these regulations may be 
revoked for moral delinquencies or other valid reason. 

(g) All applications for certificates must be in writing, setting forth 
qualifications of applicant in properly certified form. 

- (h) Applicants desiring to have certificates granted by other States 
or institutions validated for Kentucky must file with application properly 
certified statements, indicating the subject matter specialized in, nature 
and character of examinations taken, together with experience in teach- 
ing. In all such cases, the qualifications must not be less than set forth 
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above. The State Board of Education reserves the right to decline to rec- 
ognize certificates from any State which does not recognize certificates 
issued by the State of Kentucky. 

(i) Certificates will not be issued under this law to anyone residing ~ 
outside the State, except to those who have a bonafide contract to teach in 
the high schools of Kentucky. 

-(j) No person under twenty years of age shall be considered eligible 
for certification under the provisions of this act. 

(k) Applications will be acted on as promptly as conditions will per-. 
mit. Applicants must remember that the State Board of Education have 
other duties to perform and can not always pass on an application as soon 
as received. Application should be made direct to the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Frankfort, Ky. 

The above rules were officially adopted by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, printed and furnished to each applicant for this certificate. 


VALIDATION OF COUNTY CERTIFICATES. 


Probably no act passed by the Assembly of 1914 is more just and pop- 
ular with the teachers of the State than that which gives the State Board 
of Education, upon the recommendation of the county board of education, 
the right to validate a certificate issued in one county for use in another 
county in which the holder desires to teach. Under this law boards of edu- 
cation are no longer compelled to employ inefficient teachers for lack of 
‘supply in their own county; for under this act they may employ a teacher 
holding a first class certificate from any other county in the State. This 
liberty of action has added greatly to the efficiency of the schools of the . 
State by giving boards of education wider range in the selection of teach- 
ers. Since the passage of this act 143 certificates have been validated 
for use in other counties. 


CERTIFICATES AND DIPLOMAS ISSUED DURING THE YEARS 
1914 AND 1915. 


Common School Diploma.—In January, 1914, 1,159 common _ school 
diplomas were issued by the department; in May, 1914, 1,478, making a total 
for the two examinations and for the year 1914 of 2,637. After the January, 
1915, common school diploma examination, 1,262 diplomas were issued, 
and in May, 1,671, making a total for the year of 2,933 and a total for the 
two years, 1914 and 1915, of 5,570. 

State Certificate-—There were issued during the two years covered in 
this report 181 State teachers’ certificates, granted as follows: June, 1914, 
46: September, 1914, 23; June, 1915, 76; September, 1915, 36. 
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State Diploma.—Eight State diplomas were issued by the State Board 
of Examiners during the year 1914, and six during the year 1915—a total 
for the biennial period of 14. 

Since the passage of the law giving the State Board of Education the 
power to issue certificates, valid during the life of the holder, to persons 
who have taught successfully on first-class county certificates for twenty 
years or more, there have been 620 such certificates issued by the board. 
Special high school certificates, issued to graduates of standard colleges 
who have also taken a certain amount of Normal work, according to an 
act of the Legislature of 1914, were granted to 146 applicants. These 
certificates are of three kinds, high school, good for three years, and eligi- 
ble to renewal for life upon certain conditions; intermediate, good for 4 
years; and elementary, good for two years. The 146 high school certifi- 
cates issued were divided among these three classes as follows: high 
school, 88; intermediate, 32; elementary, 26. 


SAMPLE QUESTIONS, 
Common School Diploma Examination of January, 1914. 
Spelling. 

(Examiners will grade on the underscored words.) 
1. The carpenter uses a chisel and an auger. 

Te seaman bought mcdasses and rzisins. 

The cobdler lives in a humble cottage. 

The banana. grows in warm countries. 

The praries of Illinois are exceedingly productive. 

The man wore a ridiculous costume, and his actions were the occas- 

ion of much merriment. 
I rather suspect that your bill is counterfeit. 
Time misspent is not lived, but lost. 

The fantasies of one day are the deepest realities of a future one. 

All great virtues bear the impress of self-denial. 

Seize time by the forelock, 

My colleague is a noted politician. 

God is omnipotent, omniscient, and omnipresent. 

The demagogue attended the inauguration. 80% 
2. Indicate the correct accent for the following underscored words: 

The perfume of the flowers will perfume the room. 

The exports of the country were rapidly exported. 

The convert wanted to convert others. 

The convert wanted to convert others. 10% 
3. Mark diacritically the following: | 

Calcium, arsenic, puerile, musical, imbecile. . 10% 
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Reading. 
Read Tennyson’s “Break! Break! Break!’’ 50% 
Paraphrase the selection read. 50% 


Examiners will grade closely on paraphrasing. 


Writing. 
What system of writing have you learned? Make the principle of 
the system. 10% 
What is the correct slant of letters? 10% 
Give the correct height of the following letters: t,1,u, A, and B. 10% 
What is the correct width of the small letters? 10% 
Name the “stem letters.’ 10% 
Write a short specimen of your best penmanship. 50% 
Arithmetic. 


A man husked two rows of corn, each row eighty rods long and the 
rows forty-four inches apart. Find the yield per acre if the two 


rows yield twelve bushels. 10% 
Reduce to its lowest terms 
(194+1%4) x3 
kX 22% */1 10% 


Define: Least common divisor, factor, numerator, dividend, root, pro- 
portion. fraction, per cent. minuend, remainder, par value, as- 
sessment. 10% 

A field of thirty acres yields 25 bushels of wheat per acre. The wheat 
is sold for $0.90 per bu. The cost of growing and marketing is 


$225. What is the net profit from the crop? 10% 
Multiply 80600 by 7002. 10% 
What number is that from which if you take 3-7 of itself the remain- 

der will be 16? 10% 
Find interest of $180 from May 14, 1911, to August 28, 1913, at 7 per 

cent. 10% 


35 cubic feet of Kentucky’s best grade coal make a ton. How many 
tons of coal will a shed 12 ft: long, 8 ft. wide and 7 ft. high hold? 
10% 

81% lbs. of milk make a gallon. A Jersey cow that gives 1% gallons 
at a milking would give how many lbs. of milk during the year?, 

If 4 per cent. of the milk is butter, how many lbs. of butter does 

it produce in a year? 10% 
B’s coat cost $27, and his hat $8; 4-9 of the coat, plus 3-4 that of the 
hat, equals 3-5 of the cost of his watch. How much does his 
watch cost? 10% 
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English Grammar. 


What is a pronoun? Name and define the different classes of pro- 
nouns, 10% 


What is meant by a clause? Name the different kinds. Write illus- 
trative sentences. 10% 


Write the possessive case, plural number, of tooth, deer, ox, mouse, 
Englishmen. 10% 


Write the opposite gender of each of ‘the following: maid, host, hero, 
prophet, drake. % 10% 


Write a synopsis of the verb ‘compel’ in the third person, singular 
number, indicative mode, passive voice. 10% 


Name three uses of the infinitive. Write sentences to illustrate. 10% 


What is a preposition? Give a list of five and write sentences to 
illustrate the use of each. 10% 


Parse the words in black letters in the following: Act well your part; 
there all the honor lies. 10% 


Analyze or diagram: Write it on your heart that every day is the 
best day in the year. 10% 


Name all the participles and the infinitives of the verb “fight.” 10% 


English Composition. 


What are the principal uses of capital letters? 20% 


When do you use the hyphen? Quotation marks? Apostrophe? 
Comma? Interrogation point? 20% 


% 


Rewrite the following, making such changes as seem to you necessary: 
when i was a little boy i remember that one cold morning in 
winter i was accosted by a smiling man with an ax on his shoul- 
der my pretty boy said he has your father a grindstone yes sir 
said i you are a fine little fellow said he will you let me grind my 
ax on it. 20% 


Rewrite the following sentences, changing clauses in black letters 
into equivalent words or phrases: (1) After the sun had set the 
stdrs came out. (2) The man who invented the cotton gin was 
Eli Whitney. (3) Tell what is true. (4) I know who wrote the 
book. (5) He saves what he earns. 20% 


Write a letter of at least three paragraphs to a friend, describing 
therein the school which you have been attending. 20% 
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Geography. 
Give in round numbers the diameter and circumference of the earth 
and the number of square miles upon its surface. 10% 
How is the land divided? 10% 
Name the oceans in order of their size. 10% 
What two rivers form the Ohio, and what city at their junction? 10% 
Of what regions does South America consist? 10% 
What are the chief articles of commerce shipped from the north to 
the south in the United States? 10% 
Name and give the capitals of the New England States. 10% 
Through what European countries does the meridian of Greenwich 
pass? 10% 
Locate the following cities: Edinburgh, Lyons, Berlin, Rio Janerio, 
Denver, Milan, Natchez, Calcutta, Merbourne, Yokohama. 10% 
‘Name five leading exports of South Africa. 10% 
Physiology. 
What is the Synovial membrane and what is its use? 10% 
Explain why overwork causes the body to become tired. 10% 
Name the parts of the mouth. 10% 
Give the size, shape, location and use of the heart. 10% 
Give the composition of fresh air. ; 10% 
Give the structure of the skin. 10% 
How is the voice produced? 10% 
What are the uSes of the nervous system? 10% 
What are the olfactory nerves? 10% 
What is the effect of alcohol upon the mucous membrane? 10% 
U. S. History. 
What were the causes that led the nations of the old world to make 
explorations and settlements in America? 10% 
When and where was the first English settlement made in America? 
Give a brief account of the leading men in the colony. 10% 
What were the causes of the French and Indian War? What were 
the provisions of the Treaty of Paris (1763)? 10% 


What foreign countries aided the colonies during the Revolutionary 
War? Name three foreigners who rendered distinguished service. 
Through what patriot was the foreign aid, for the most part, 
secured? 10% 

Write a brief account of each of two famous spies of the Revolu- 
tion. 10% 
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What was the Missouri Compromise? Give the date and the name of 


the chief advocate. 10% 
Name the members of Washington’s first cabinet. What was the 
financial policy of the Secretary of the Treasury? 10% 
(a) What is the Monroe Doctrine? 
(b) What were the results of the Mexican War? 10% 
What dispute arose over the admission of California? State the pro- 
visions of the measure by which the dispute was settled. 10% 
Who were the following: Robert Fulton? John C. Calhoun? Stephen 
A. Douglas? Eli Whitney? Aaron Burr? 10% 


Civil Government. 


Into how many departments is government divided? Name them and 


tell the duties of each. 10% 
What is the fiscal court of your county? Of whom composed? Duties 
10% 

What is a State constitution? How formed? How accepted by the 
people? 10% 
What is the highest court in your State? Where does it sit? Num- 
ber of judges in this court and how chosen? 10% 
What is a grand jury? Petit Jury? Writ of habeas corpus? 10% 


Tell some of the ways in which the State government touches the 
citizen of the United States more nearly than the national gov- 
ernment. Under which of these two governments do we class the 
schools? The post office? 10% 


Define constitution. When was the present constitution of the United 
States formed? What are the purposes of the constitution? 10% 


What determines the number of representatives in Congress from 
Kentucky? How many have we? How are they chosen? Who 
is the member from your district? 10% 


Name the qualifications necessary for a man to be governor of Ken- 


tucky? Who is the present governor? Term of office? Can he 
succeed himself? - 10% 


Of how many houses is the Kentucky Legislature composed? Where, 
when and how often does it meet? How many members in each 
house? How long is its session? Can the session be extended? 

10% 
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COUNTY CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION FOR WHITE TEACHERS, 


JUNE, 1915. 
Spelling. 

1. wrinkle 15. symbol 28. mileage 

2. cobbler 16: surly 29. traceable 

3. sickle 17. perception 30. dizzier 

4. loiter 18. partial 31. parriest 

5. verbena 19. diffidence o2. perjuries 

6. mullet 20. vicinage oo. legacy 

7. cymbals 21). civilian 34. subsistence © 
8. lynx 22. nauseate 35. ocelot 

9. nutriment 23. fissure 36. wolverine 
10. lieutenant 24. skillful 37. cellule 
11. descent 25. gauging 38. statuette 
12. leisure 26. lyceum 39. facetious 
13. fiery 27. plateau 40. chromatic 80% 
14. furze 


Explain suffixes ment, er, or, ad and ing. 
3. Use in sentences: canvas, canvass, aught, ought. 


Reading. 


10% 
10% 


1. Which would you teach a child to read first, script or print? Give 
reason for any answer. 

2. How would you avoid permitting a child to read in a monotone? 

3. Is the reading of myths an advantage or disadvantage to children in 
“the lower grades? 


Give reason for your answer. 


4. Outline the teaching of a reading lesson in the fourth grade. 


5. Read: 


“Tarry a little; 


there is something else 


This bond doth give thee here no pot of blood; 
The words expressly are ‘a pound of flesh;’ 


6. 


Take thy bond, take thy pound of flesh; 

But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 

One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 

Unto the State of Venice.” 


Paraphrase the selection in No. 5. 
(No. 5 and No. 6, 30%; others 10% each.) 
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Writing. 
1. What sort of finger grip do you have in writing? What grip is best? 
Why? 10% 
2. Give correct position of body. Of pen. Explain kind of arm movement 
that is best. 10% 


3. AS a specimen of your penmanship write the following: 
“Lost time is never found again; and what we call time enough, 
always proves little enough. Let us, then, be up and doing; and 
doing to the purpose; so by diligence shall we do more with less 
perplexity. Drive thy business, and let not that drive thee; and 
‘early to bed, and early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy 
and wise.” 80% 


Arithmetic 


1. A son, on receiving $5,000 from his father, bought a farm for $2,750, 
a store for $1,875, and deposited the rest in bank. What per 
cent. of his inheritance did he deposit? 


2. Mr. Wilson buys a house and lot for $6,400. The average expenses 
per year for taxes are $80; for insurance, $12; and for repairs, $24. 
What must be the annual rent that he may have an income of 
6% net on the original cost of the property? 


3. If $300 was borrowed April 1, 1902, at 5%, when should the principal 
and interest be paid that their sum may be $357? 


4. A monument casts a shadow 150 feet long; at the same time a post 
3 feet in height casts a shadow 2 feet and 6 inches long. Find 
the height of the monument? 


5. A copper ingot containing 1 cubic foot is to be drawn into a copper 
wire 1-10 of an inch in diameter. Find the length of the wire 
when drawn. 

6. The floor of a room is 16 ft. by 13% ft. Find the cost of carpeting it 
with carpet % of a yard wide, laid lengthwise and costing $1.20 a 
yard, allowing 9 inches for matching on each strip except the 
first. 

7. Mr. Franks has a promissory note of $800 dated July 1, 1906, due in 
one year with interest at 6%, against Boyd Emerson, on which are 
the following endorsements: 

Jan. 1, 1907 $50.00 Jan. 1, 1908 $150.00 

Dec. 1, 1907 $85.00 Apr. 1, 1908 $200.00 
Write the note with the endorsements and find the balance due 
August 1, 1908. 


10. 
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The cost of insuring a dwelling at %% is $33.75 a year, and the cost 
of insuring the furniture at 1% is $12.75. Find the amount of each 


policy. 
‘Simplify: 
1%4—% 41% 1% 
"MEE a 
re 3% X 4% XP/15 
1% X84, X°/1 


Define cylinder, cone, simple interest, net proceeds, commission, per 
cent., percentage, policy, discount and bank. 


Grammar. 


(a) Define English Grammar. 
(b) Name and define two divisions of English Grammar. 
Name and illustrate the uses of pronouns. 
Form plurals of: ox, city, money, me, chief, tooth, sheaf, datum, it, 
radius. 
Name and illustrate five uses of infinitives. 
Give the principal parts of the following verbs: ride, do, wear, smite, 
shake, slay, forget, flee, steal, spin, rise. | 
Conjugate the verb “take” in the indicative mode, passive voice. 
Name and illustrate the kinds of sentences as to use; as to form. 
Parse underscored words: 
“A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian Spring; 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again.” 


Diagram or analyze the sentence in question 8. 
(Question 8, 20%; others 10% each) 


History. 


For what were the following noted and give the date: Sir Francis 
Drake, Sir Walter Raleigh, Christopher Newport and John Cabot. 

Where, when, by whom and for what purpose was Maryland settled? 

Name the four intercolonial wars and tell what was settled by each. 

Account for the English being more successful in colonization than the 
French. 

Describe the first battle of the Revolutionary War. 
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Name five foreigners who aided in American Independence and some- 
thing each did. 
Name the Presidents that have served two terms. 


Name the battles fought in the Mississippi Valley in 1862 and which 
side was victorious. 


What position did Kentucky try to assume at the beginning of the Civil 
War? What part did she play in the war? 


What effect has the present European War upon American commerce 
and trade? 
(Each question 10%) 


Civil Government, 


Who compose the County Board of Education? Name them and tell 
their duties. 


Locate State University, Normal Schools, Lunatic Asylums, and State 
Prisons. 


What is the name of Kentucky’s highest court? How many members? 
How long is their term? Who are they? 


Wkat is a preamble? Give the preamble to the United States Constitu- 
tion. 


What is the salary of the United States Supreme Court Judge? 
How is a national bank formed? 
What is a copyright and how do you obtain it? 


How does an alien become a citizen? At what age may one apply for 
citizenship? 
(Hach question 124%) 


Composition. 


Define diction, ambiguity, precision, harmony and unity. 

Use the following words in separate sentences to show their meaning: 
surprised, astonished, amazed. 

(a) What is the advantage of figure of speech? 

(b) Name and illustrate five figures of speech. 

Illustrate the parts of a letter in correct form. 

Write one hundred sixty words on: The Advantages of a Graded 
Course of Study. 

(No. 5, 60%; others 10% each) 
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Physiology. 


Descrike the skin and name three uses of it. 


(a) Give the composition of a muscle. 
(b) Name two kinds of muscles as to control. 


Name, locate and give the use of the salivary glands. 


Define and locate the pharynx, larynx, tibia, thorax, diaphragm, capil- 
lary, sympathetic nerve. 


Give location, shape, size, muscles, fluids and office of the stomach. 
Trace circulation. 


(a) Describe the organ of taste. 
(b) How do we taste and what do we learn by taste? 
Describe the spinal cord and give its function. 


How may we prevent such diseases as malaria, typhoid, and lagripre? 
Explain. 


Give five rules for correct exercise. 
(10% each) 


Theory and Practice. 


What are your objections to consolidation and organization or trans- 
portation? If you are for it? Why? 


How are the subjects Good Roads and Good Schools interrelated? 


Do you advocate Boy Scout movement or Camp Fire Girls? If so why? 
If not why? 


What is the Hesperia movement and why so called? Do you favor it? 
Do you advocate school fairs, tournaments, exhibitions, etc.? Why? 


Give your opinion as to whether athletics is harmful or helpful to 
the schools. 


What is meant by a social center? 
What is meant by a Standardized School? 
What should be some of the special aims in our school system? 


What help is the State Course of Study in your school work? 
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Spelling. 

Spell: . 

scallop 15. hoodoo 28. alien 

gauge 16. lava 29. singeing 

nugget 17. gimlet 30. daub 

terrier 18. cypress 31. mosquito 

gaiter 19. disease 32. blouse 

chasm 20. pacify 33. sewage 

scythe 21. phonic 34. judgment 

janitor 22. ostrich 35. steppe 

onion 23. Camphor 36. bilious 

chaise 24. martyr 37. maize 

freight 25. fulfill : 38. scarlatina 

macrom 26. prairie 39. rattan 

pier 27. flimsier 40. trounce 

citron 80% > 

Give examples of suffix, prefix, diphthong, digraph, trisyllable. 10% 

Mark diacritically words 4, 12, 20, 29, and 38. 10% 
Reading. 


What advantage has the word method of teaching reading over the 
old abe method? 

Define euphony, emphasis, tone, accent and meter. 

How may you find out whether a child understands a selection that 
he has read? 

Name five books you have read this year. 

Read: 


Down from yon distant mountain height 

The brooklet flows through the village street; 
A boy comes forth to wash his hands. 
Washing, yes, washing, there he stands, 

In the water cool and sweet. 


“Brook from what mountain dost thou come? 
O my brooklet, cool and sweet!”’: 
“TIT come from yon mountain, high and cold, 
Where lieth the new snow on the old, 
And melts in the summer heat.” 
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“Brook, to what river dost thou go? 
O my brooklet, cool and sweet!” 
“IT go to the river there below 
Where in bunches the violets grow, 
And sun and shadow meet.” 
(60% on No. 5; others 10% each) 


Writing. 


What first instruction in writing did you receive on entering school? 
What are most vital points in writing in the first grades? 

Should beginners use large or small pencils? Why? 

When should pupils begin the use of the pen? Why? 

Analyze letters in the word Arithmetic. 

Copy the following as a specimen of your writing: 


It ain’t so far from Right to Wrong—th’ trail ain’t hard to lose; 
There’s times I’d almost give my horse to know which one to 
choose; 
There ain’t no guides or signboards up to keep you on th’ track; 
Wrong’s sometimes white as driven snow, an’ Right looks awful 
black, 
I don’t set up to be no judge of right or wrong in man; 
I’ve lost the trail sometimes myself, an’ may get lost again; 
An’ when I see a chap who looks as though he’d gone astray 
I want to shove my hand in his an’ help him find th’ way! 
(No. 6, 50%; each of others 10%) 


Arithmetic. 


875 is what per cent of .3125? 
Find interest at 6% on $350 from June 1, 1898, to Aug. 13, 1902. 


3.. A property sold for $4025, which was an increase of 15% of the cost. 


How much did the property cost? ° 

A square field contains 10 acres. How much longer is its diagonal 
than its side? : 

If a clerk’s wages are $48 a month, when he works 8 hours a day, 
how much should he receive for 9 months’ work, of 10 hours a 
day? 

Find the sum of the quotients: 

.01.001 1-10 .001—.1 
10.01 .01--10 01.001 

What is per cent, percentage, shilling, parallelogram, trapezoid, angle, 

decimal, compound fraction, integer, composite number? 
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Find quotient: 125.625 divided by 1.005. Divide $.18 by $20. 

A hall is 21% feet long and 101% feet wide. At 814 cents per foot, 
how much will it cost to put a molding around the hall? 

A man paid % of his indebtedness the first year, % of the remainder 
the second year, 2% of what then remained the third year, when 
he found that he still owed $1296. Find the amount he owed at 
first. 


Grammar. 


Define number and name four ways of forming plurals. 
Name and illustrate four ways a noun may be in the objective case. 
Decline I, thou and who. 
Conjugate the verb “be” in the indicative and the infinitive modes. 
Name and illustrate three uses of pronouns. 
Compare: bad, good, little, much, graceful, dry, hot, straight. 
Give the principal parts: Befall, see, go, climb, hang, read, break, 
drink, shave and forget. 
Parse underscored words: 
a. And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty, 
b. He is afraid that you will not return before he leaves. 


Diagram or analyze a and b in No. 8. 
(20% for No. 8, each of others 10%) 


Composition. 


Write the words for which the following abbreviations stand: A. DS 
BoCy M=C7- Kanes oe Dre CrauMrenvizeeind 

Define narration, description, exposition, argument, debate. 

Write a model lesson in composition for a class in the sixth grade. 

Illustrate the parts of a letter. 

Name five essentials of good composition. 

Write one hundred fifty words on a subject of your own adoption. 

(50% on No. 6, 10% on the others) 


Geography. 


What is a watershed? Name the two principal ones in the United 
States. 

On what portions of the globe is the greatest annual rainfall? Why? 

Name the states that border on the Ohio river and give capital of 
each. 
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Name and locate the principal bays and seas of the Pacific Ocean north 
of the equator. i 


Name the largest state in the union and give capital. Name the small- 
est state in the union and give capital. 


What three conditions largely determine the temperature of a locality? 


On what streams would you travel, going by water, from Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, to Nashville, Tenn.? | 


What grand division contains the highest elevation of land? The low- 
est depression of land? 


Name a river, city and three products of India. 


Name in their order the four largest cities of the United States, accord- 
ing to the last census. 


History. | 


What did Columbus prove by discovering America? 


For what were the following noted: Balboa, John Smith, Patrick 
Henry, Ben Franklin, Theodore Roosevelt? 


Describe the settlement of Maryland. 


Name and give date of the four Intercolonial Wars. 
Give three remote and: three direct causes of the Revolutionary War. 
Name the first five presidents of the United States and an important 
event under each. . ; 
Describe the Louisiana Purchase. 
Describe the Battle of Gettysburg. 
(12%% each) 


Civil Government. 


What are the qualifications of the President? 

Name the powers of the President. 

Tell what you know of the school system of your county. 

Who is your State Senator? Your Congressman? Your United States 
Senators? Your Representative in Kentucky Legislature? 

What is a Fiscal Court? Who compose it? 

What is meant by franking privilege? 

What are the affairs of a town? Name three of the principal ones. 

What is meant by jurisdiction, pardoning power, quorum, specific duty, 
ad valorem duty? 

What is meant by internal revenue? What articles are thus taxed? 

What is income tax? When was the law passed? 
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Physiology. 
1. Why teach physiology and hygiene in the common school? 
2. In case of an artery being cut what should you do till the doctor 
comes? 
Describe the heart and give its functions. 
What effect has proper food and fresh air on the health of a person? 
Describe the pancreas. 
Give structure and composition of the bones. 
How may we prevent consumption in colored people? 


Con 


Give five rules for correct living. 
(12144% each) 

Theory and Practice. 
Give your idea about the assignment of lessons. Illustrate. 
What is value of Civics in schools? When and why teach it? 
What is meant by tactful teacher? Give some examples of tact. 
What is meant by consolidation of schools? Give example. 
Tell what you can of the Alphabetic, Word, Phonic and Sentence. 
When do you begin the use of a text book in Language work? Why? 
What in your opinion constitutes an orderly school room? 


CAAT PR OP 


Tell your opinion of the relative importance of oral and written com- 
position. 
9. In what grade should the writing book, pen and ink be introduced? 
Give reasons. 
10. What is more important in Language work or self expression, gram- 
matical correctness or clearness, fullness and strength? Why? 


STATE CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION FOR WHITE TEACHERS, 
HELD IN JUNE, 1915. 


Spell: Spelling. 
1. cistern 15. muscular 28. singeing 
2. loathe 16. cere 29. embarrass 
3. uncouth 17. musician 30. Hawaii 
4, sturgeon 18. piteous 31. stupefy 
5. luscious 19. accessory 32. greasiness 
6. melodeon 20. superstitious 33. reticence 
7. gudgeon 21. pristine 34. chincilla 
8. monitor 22. occidental 35. dormouse 
9. mucilage 23 ee murrain 36. yak 
10. gory 24. buffoon 37. prodigious 
11. absence 25. ecstasy 38. garrulous 
12. palings 26. salable 39. noticeable 
13. library 27. separable 40. poignancy 
14. 


seize 80% 
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Use in sentences: pier, peer, seer, sear. 10% 
Explain suffixes: ant, ent, ive, ion, and ty. 10% 
Reading. 


What are the chief ends to ke sought in teaching reading? 

Why would you prefer a person with a good voice for a teacher of 
reading? And how may a-teacher improve both her silent and her 
oral reading? 

What advantage is being familiar with current events to a teacher of 
reading? 

Who wrote: Ivanhoe, As You Like It, Essay on Man, Evangeline, Man 

- Without a Country, Rip Van Winkle? 

Read: 

“A gentle scroll, Fair lady, by your leave, 
I come by note to give and to receive, 
Like one of two contending in a prize, 
That thinks he hath done well in people’s eyes, 
Hearing applause and universal shout, 
Giddy in spirit, still gazing in doubt 
Whether the peals of praise be his or no; 
So, thrice, fair lady, stand I, even so; 
As doubtful whether what I see be true, 
Until confirmed, signed, ratified by you.” 

Paraphrase the selection in No. 5. 

(Nos. 5 and 6, 30% each; others 10%) 


Writing. 


Copy the following: 
The quality of mercy is not strained; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice blest; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes: 
’'Tis mightiest in the mightiest: it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown; 
His sceptor shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty. 7C% 
What is the function of penmanship? 
Give your opinion of the comparative value of the Spencerian and 
Vertical System. 10% 
Should a pupil writing from a copy begin at the bottom or top of the 
page and why? 10% 
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Arithmetic. 


I gained 35% by selling an article for $4.05. How much did it Cost 78 

An executor in settling an estate found 744% uncollectable, 124% in- 
vested in city lots, 40% in cash, 15% loaned, and the remainder, 
$10,000, invested in the home. The estate was equally divided 
among four sons. How much did each receive? 

What principal for 3 mo. at 8% will yield the same interest as $5100 for 
5 yrs. 8 mos. at 6%? 

It is estimated that 60 men can.dig a sewer on Main Street in 24 
days. The contract time is 40 days. How many men may be dis- 
charged and yet have the work completed within the contract 
time? ie 

The inside diameter of a hollow globe is 174 ft. How many gallons 
of water will it contain? 

A train running 30 miles an hour is 54 minutes in going from one 
city to another. If it makes 3 stops of 4 minutes each, how far 
apart are the cities? 

A railway company declared a 154.4% quarterly dividend. How much 
did the purchaser pay for the stock, if it yielded him 10% on the 
amount invested? 

A boy climbs a flag pole to the height of 40 feet. Another boy is 
standing on the ground 120 feet from the foot of the flag pole. If 
the second boy is 165 feet from a ball on the top of the pole, 
how far is the first boy from the ball? 

What is meant by gross cost, ratio, antecedent, partitive, proportion, 
polygon, plane, promissory note, negotiable paper, indorse and 
check? 

The interest on % of Robert’s money and % of Samuel’s money for 
414 years, at 6%, is $81 and $121.50, respectively. How much 
money has each? 


Grammar. 


(a) Name and illustrate four sub-classes of common nouns. 


“(b) Name the properties of nouns. 


Name the parts of speech that may be inflected. By what other name 
is the inflection of each of the parts of speech called? 

(a) Name and illustrate three ways a noun may be in the Nomina- 
tive Case with a verb. 

(b) Name and illustrate four ways a noun may be in the Objective 
Case. 

Illustrate and classify verbs as to subject, object, predication, rank 
and form. 
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5. Compare and contrast infinitives and participles. 
What work in grammar should be given to a class in the sixth grade. 
Parse underscored words: 
“One thought, but known, to be thine own. 
Is better than a thousand gleaned 
From fields by others sown. 
8. Analyze or diagram the sentence in No. 7. 
(No. 7 and No. 8, 20%; others 10% each) 


Composition. 


1. Define description, narration and exposition. 
2. Name the figures of speech in the following: 
(a) The battle of Tours was a victory of the Cross over. the 
Crescent. f 
(b) His safety depends on his gond blade. 
(c) He was a sage in the council and a lion in the battle. 
3. Paraphrase: 
“O dewy flowers that open to the sun, 
O dewy flowers that close when day is done, 
Blow sweetly: twice my love hath smiled on me.” 
4. Define description, narration, exposition, debate. 
5. Write a composition of one hundred fifty words on the subject: “A 
Greater Kentucky.” 
(No. 5, 60%; others 10%) 


Geography. 


1. Name three motions of the earth and give the effect of each. 

2. Account for the warmth of the summers of Northern Siberia. 

3. What effect have the Rocky Mountains on the climate on each side 
of them? 

4. Define and locate International Date Line, Prime Meridian, Equator. 

5. What would be the effect on the climate of the earth if the Torrid 
Zone were twenty degrees wider than it is. What change would 
cause the Torrid Zone to be twenty degrees wider? 

6. Locate, name a chief product and capital of each state bordering upon 
the Gulf of Mexico. . 

7. Name and locate in their order the ten largest cities. of the United 
States. 

8. Give cause of the present European War and name nations engaged on 
each side. 
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Contrast the effect of coast line on the civilization of Africa and 
Europe. 
Discuss the effect of the Panama Canal upon the interests of the 
United States. 
(10% each) 


History. 


Name the parts of Ameriéa that the four contending nations of Europe 
claimed. . 


Give name and date of the first settlement made in the United States 
by the Spanish, the English, the Dutch. | 

Contrast the settlers of Massachusetts and Virginia in character, pur- 
pose and religion. 

Who were Cotton Mather, John Eliott, Jonathan Edwards, Governor 
Berkley, and William Penn. 

Give name and date of each of the Inter-Colonial Wars. 

Name the five objective points of the French and Indian War and why 
so called? 

Name four foreigners who aided the United States in the Revolution- 
ary War and tell what each did. 

What was the Monroe Doctrine? Missouri Compromise? Omnibus 
Bill? McKinley Bill 

Describe the most important battle of 1863. 

(a) What is the attitude of the United States toward Cuba? 

(b) What has been the position of the United States in the recent 

Mexican troubles? 
(Each 10%) 


Civil Government. 


What is meant by plaintiff, witness, evidence, warrant, and subpoena? 


What is Jury, Grand Jury, Petit Jury? 
What is meant by a Constitution and why have them? 
May you arrest a member of Congress? Give reason for your answer. 
Give the course of a bill before it may become a law. 
Name the duties of the State Auditor. 
What is the Judicial branch of our Government? Of whom is it com- 
posed? 
Give qualifications of State and National representatives. 
(Each question 121%2%) 


10. 
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Physiology. 


Of what benefit may a knowledge of physiology be to a pupil? 

Name the divisions of the trunk and name the organs enclosed in 
each division. 

Name the secretory organs and tell what fluid each secretes. 


. Describe the liver and tell of its work in digestion. 


Define and locate: pericardium; endocardium; air sac; gastric juice; 
synovium. 

Describe the organ of hearing. Tell how we hear and what we hear. 

Describe the brain and tell its office in the human body. 

Why do people find linen and cotton clothing more comfortable in 
summer and woolen clothing more comfortable in winter? 

Tell how the feeling in an arm may be destroyed and motion retained 
and how motion may be destroyed and feeling retained. 

In case of a cut can we tell whether an artery or vein has been 
severed, and what should we do until the doctor comes? 

(Each 10%) 


Literature. 


Name two colonial writers and the title of one work written by each. 

Give a sketch of the life of Washington Irving and the titles of two 
of his works. 

Give an outline of either Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar,” or “Hamlet;”’ 
naming five characters, the complicating forces and the avenging 
forces. 

Sketch a novel you have read in the last year, naming author, setting 
and major characteristic of the work. j 

Nanie five greatest American poets and give title of one poem written 
by each. 

Who wrote: “The Last of the Mohicans,” “Ben Hur,” “Tale of Two 
Cities,” “Essay on Man,” “Scarlet Letter?” 

Name two noted English poets and the title of one work written by 
each. 

Outline a four year High School Course, consisting of sixteen classics. 

(Each question 121%2%) 


Theory and Practice. 


What are the two primary factors or resources of a community? 
To what extent can new resources be developed within any commun- 
ity? 
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3. Are the teachers in the Public Schools interested in the community’s © 
human resources, or merely in books? 
4, Is there any particular drift from the country to the city in your com- 
munity or vice versa? Why? 
What value is there in teaching consideration of beauty in the schools? 
What is the educational trend now and why? 
What kind of supervision igs most needed in our Kentucky scoala 
What educational relations should exist between the school and the 
community industrial life? 
9. Tell what you think should be our State school policy. 
10. What is meant by terms Basal Books, Basal Supplemental and Supple- 
mental? Name these various texts in the Course of Study in Read- 
ing. ; 


oI DN 


Algebra. 


1. What is a formula, monomial, function, theorem and surd? 


2. A and B together can build a wall in 12 da., A and C in 15 da., B and 
C in 20 da., in how many days can they build the wall if all work 
together? 


jo) 


The sum of the digits in a number of two figures is 14. If the number 
of tens is increased by 4, and the number or units decreased by 4, 
the digits will be interehanged. Find the number. 


4. Solve the following: 
Ye ZS 717 
3X + Y—Z—6.51 
7X—~—2X+32Z=—11.49 


5. A certain number of students pay $20 a week for table board at a 
boarding house. They find that by preparing their: own meals 
they can buy the food for themselves and one other student for 
$10 a week, each of the group saving $3 a week on what would 
be paid at the boarding house. How much does each pay if they 
prepare their own meals? 

6. If from a square piece of paper I cut a strip 2 in. wide as is shown 
in the figure, the area of the rest of the paper is 63 sq. in. What 
is the side of the square? 


7. Fax Xba == — ] 
8. -A tank can be filled by two pipes in 2 hrs. and 3 hrs., respectively. In 
how many hours can it be filled if both pipes are open together? 


9. Find the lowest common denominator Ya, — b?, yb, — a? 


10. 


Divide: 


xX? —X— 6 
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Spell: 
syllabicate 
maniac 
parallel 
privilege 
passable 
suspicion 
isinglass 
stencil 
artichoke 
casually 
mocassin 
witticism 
glacial 


14. 
15. 
16. 
ive 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


Spelling. 


gymnasium 
gambol 
brigadier 
facilitate 
stellar 
petrify 
debris 
croquette 
squalor 
obituary 
fissure 
divisible 
fractions 


Give examples of 5 Spelling rules. 


Mark diacritically any 5 words in above list. 


Reading. 


dilatory 
maritime 
rebellious, 
permissible 
besiege 
cartilage 
amateur 
sterilize 
lucrative 
bronchial 
chauffeur 
listerine 


convulsion 80% 


10% 
10% 


What advantage has a good reader over a poor reader in teaching 


reading? 


Name a good supplemental reader for each grade. 


Distinguish silent and oral reading. 


Define accent, orotund, emphasis, impersonation. 


Name something each of the following wrote: Edgar Allen Poe, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Charles Dickens, Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Read: 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay; 


Princes and lords may flourish or may fade; 
A breath may make them, as a breath has made; 


But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 


When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 
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A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man; 
For him light labor spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more; 
His best companions, innocence and health, 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

(50% on No. 6; 10% on each of others) 


Writing. 


When should the strong muscular movement be developed? Why? 10% 
Give instruction about holding pen and the position of the hand on 

table or desk. 10% 
What can you say of the importance of the uniformity of slant? What 

is the proper slant? With what subjects may writing and read- 

ing be correlated? 10% 
Copy the following: 

“Somebody said that it couldn’t be done 

But he, with a chuckle, replied 

That maybe it couldn’t, but he would be one 

Who wouldn’t say so till he tried. 

So he buckled right in, with the trace of a grin 

On his face; if he worried, he hid it. 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 

That couldn’t be done—and he did it. 70% 


Arithmetic. 


What is an integral unit, an improper fraction, quotient, notation, 
common fraction? 

A man sells two cows at $60 each; on one he gains 4 of what it 
cost him, and on the other he loses %4 of its cost. Does he gain 
or lose and how much? 

A farmer raised 1540 bu. of oats. He kept 25% of them and sold the 
remainder at $1.25 per bushel. How much did he receive for the 
part sold? How many bushels did he keep? 

How many barrels, each holding 2 bu. 3 pk., will it take to hold 100 
bu. of apples? How many pecks will there be in the unfilled 
barrel? 

Find the sum of twenty-five thousandths, three hundred four ten-thou- 
sandths, five hundredths, eighteen ten thousandths. 

A dealer lost 20% on his goods by selling them for $234 below cost. 
(a) What did the goods cost? (b) What was the selling price? 
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A borrowed $3,000 from B at 6% interest on June 1, 1911. A paid $300 
on May 15, 1912, $600 on October 1, 1913, $240 on December 10, 
1914. What amount is required to pay the remaining principal 
and interest on July 1, 1915? 

At 231 cubic inches to the gallon, how many gallons will a tank con- 
tain whose dimensions are 11 ft. by 3 ft. by 7 ft.? 

A boy raised 90 bushels of corn on .72 acre. What could he have raised 
an acre at this rate? 

A can copy 371%4 pages in 7% hours; and B can copy 134 pages in 4% 
hours; in what time can A and B together copy 280 pages? 


Grammar. 


Name and define the properties of a noun. 
Name and illustrate the elements of which a sentence may be com- 
posed. 


Give the opposite gender of the following: duke, Frances, master, 


he, goose, lad, Jew, Sir, don, drake. 
Conjugate the verb strike in the indicative mode, active and passive 
voices. 
Give the principal parts of strike, climb, swim, sit, lay, arise, befall, 
do, study, hit, work. : 
Illustrate by separate sentences three uses of an infinitive. 
Define and illustrate defective verb, auxiliary verb, irregular verb, 
finite verb, infinite verb. : 
Parse underscored words: 
a. You will remember it with pain when reparation is impossible 
and the deed is done. 
b. The lesson to learn is: the well doing of present duty. 
Diagram or analyze a and b in No. 8. 
(20% for No. 8 and 10% on others.) 


Civil Government. 


How often does the legislature meet? How long is it in a session? 

What is a patent? A copyright? 

How is the president chosen? Explain fully. 

Tell what you can about the inauguration of the president. Who ad- 
ministers oath, etc.? 

What are the salaries of cabinet members. Name the cabinet. 

What is meant by the Spoils System? What corrected it to some ex- 
tent? 

Who is an alien? What are some of his rights and duties? 
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Who is a citizen? What are some of his rights, privileges and obliga- 
tions? 

What is meant by preamble? Give preamble either to Corstitution of 
Kentucky or United States. 
What is the term of office of a Congressman? A United States Sen- 

ator? Governor of Kentucky? Circuit Judge in Kentucky? 


History. 


Write a short story of Columbus. 

Name the thirteen colonies. 

Tell something about each of the following: King Philip, Marquette, 
Oglethorpe, La Salle, Roger Williams. 

Name five inventions and the inventor of each. 

What was the cause of the war of 1812? Name the most important 
land battle, naval battle. 

What president was impeached? Why? What was the result of trial? 

Why did the people cf the South wish to leave the union in 1861? How 
many states seceded? What name did the seceded states take? 

Name the first five presidents of the United States. The last five presi- 
dents. 

What vice presidents were elected president? 

Describe the Spanish American War? 


Physiology. 


Define physiology and hygiene. 

Name the bones of the lower extremities. 

Describe the larynx and give its function. 

Give composition, structure and office of the teeth. 

Describe the eye and tell how and what we see. 

What effect should the season of the year and the climate have on 
the food and clothing of individuals. 

What are: salivary glands, lymphatics, trachea, plylorus, and kidneys? 

Name three uses of the skin. 

Why will a blow near the heart sometimes cause death? 

Give five rules for correct walking. 


Geography. 


Define: volcano, earthquake, tides, delta, estuary. 
Name and give capitals of the countries of Europe occupying penin- 
sulas. 
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What and when is the summer solstice? The winter solstice? 


What state is noted for the production of copper, granite, shoes, lead, 
whisky ? 


For what are each of the ulnging noted: Alps, Nile, Jacksonville, 
Himalaya, Quito, Venice, Athens, Mecca, Palestine, Rhine? 


Contrast the climate of Maine and Washington. Why the difference? 


Name the principal winds of the earth. What is the effect of the 
earth’s rotation on the direction of these winds. . 


Name in order the waters on which a vessel ould sail from Manilla 
to London. 


Locate the Philippine Islands. To whom do they belong? Name the 
two largest islands. The capital city. Two leading exports. 


Name three imnportant rivers that rise in the Alps and flow in different 
directions? Into what waters do they flow? 


Composition. . 


Define punctuation and name and illustrate five points of punctuation. 

Write a letter applying for a position as teacher in the State Colored 
Normal School at Frankfort. 

Name and illustrate five figures of speech. 

Define style in writing and name three kinds of styles. 

Illustrate a quotation, written within a quotation. 

Discriminate the meaning of the following words by using them in 
sentences: bank, shore; abandon, desert, forsake. 

Write fifty lines on “The Outlook For Colored Schools in Kentucky.” 

(30% on 7, 20% on-No. 2 and 10% on others.) 


Literature. 


Name two colonial writers and something each wrote. 
Name three Kentucky writers and something each wrote. 


For what are the following noted: Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Gib- 


bons, Jonathan Edwards, James Whitcomb Riley? 
Who wrote Lady of the Lake, Paul Revere’s Ride, Tale of Two Cities, 
Romeo and Juliet, Silas Marner? 
Name five books suitable for high school reading. 
Name and illustrate two classes of writings. 
Give a sketch of one of James Fenimore Cooper’s books. 
Name a supplemental reader for each of the eight grades. 
(12%% on each question) 
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Algebra. 


What is root, power, coefficient, elimination, graph? 

A man has $9 in half dollars and quarters, having four times as many 
quarters as half dollars. How many coins of each kind has he? 

If we divide 7 more than a certain number by 7 less than the number 
the quotient is 15. Find the number. 

The sum of the digits in a number of two figures is 12. The number 
of units is three times the number of tens. Find the number. 
Ten times a certain number is diminished by six, the result being 36 

more than four times the number. Find the number. 

The sum of two numbers is 5.6, and one of the numbers is 4.2 more 
than the other. Find the numbers. 

A paymaster at a shop has 210 silver pieces, some quarters and the 
rest half dollars. The total amount is $75..How many has he of 
each? 

Factor both terms and reduce to lowest terms: 

X? + 22X+4121 


X? + 23 X + 132 
Reduce to lowest terms: 


6 X*—5 X—4 


ae 


Subtract: 
xX?+1 xX?— 1 
xX? — 4 xX’? + 4 


Theory and Practice. 


How should a teacher prepare the following day's work? Why? 

What can you say of instruction independent of text books? 

What method do you advocate in teaching reading? Why? 

Name two fundamental ends to be attained in language training in 
elementary schools. 
When do you introduce the teaching of Geography? What kind of 
Geography do you first teach? Give reasons for your answers. 
Why have map drawing? Do you practice it for the Art? If not, why? 
What is the true end of map drawing? 

What school journals do you read? Why did you select them? 

What educational literature or works on pedagogy have you read? 
Why did you select them? What benefit did you derive? 

Name the Kentucky Reading Circle books, telling which you like best. 
Why? 

What is the requirement for a standard elementary school? 


CHAPTER 6. 
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Reports of County and City Superintendents 


REPORTS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ADAIR COUNTY. 


The schools of Adair County are on the upward grade. Improvements 
have been made within the last two years, and we are planning for still 
greater advances. We are handicapped by a number of adverse conditions, 
and we realize that even with the most capable and skillful supervision 
it will be a long time before the schools of Adair will make a close approach 
to an ideal standard. But the present superintendent will do his best to 
keep up a steady march toward the front and to see that no backward step 
is taken. Our county board has been very kind and considerate toward 
the superintendent, but its present members are hardly progressive enough 
to meet the needs of Adair County’s school children. Our trustees are, in 
the main, good men, but many of them are not as fully alive to the im- 
portance of their duties as they might be. 

_ Since January, 1913, fourteen new houses have been: huile two have 
had an additional room constructed, and six or eight houses have been 
repaired. Five more new buildings will be ready for occupancy by July 6th, 
one more will have an added room, while three more will be repaired. 
Efforts are being made for the improvement of our teaching force by 
weeding out the immoral teacher and the incompetent teacher, and insist- 
ing upon the importance of normal training and thorough preparation. 

Quite a goodly number of teachers ‘have taken and are taking normal 
work and training at Bowling Green. The superintendent will insist that 
next year the division boards shall employ no teacher with a certificate 
below a first class county certificate. While salaries were better in 1914 
than in 1913, still it is very difficult to hold our best teachers in the 
profession. 

The campaign against illiteracy was started in 1914, and results worth 
while were accomplished. Mrs. W. L. Russell won the grand prize of $50.00 
in gold, for the best moonlight school in Kentucky, offered by Senator Ollie 
James, and Miss Laura Smythe won the first prize of $15. 00 for the best 
moonlight school story, offered by the Illiteracy Commission. Some forty 
or more teachers taught moonlight schools. The assessor informed me that 
quite a number of men signed their property lists who had never done so 
before, and they had learned to write in the moonlight schools. 
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We had a school fair or rally which brought nearly five thousand 
people, including twenty-five hundred schcol children, to Columbia. It was 
a success and aroused much interest. We will have another this year. 

We are organizing an Adair County Boys’ Corn Club. 

Our attendance this past year was decreased much by the troubles 
attending the change of text books, but in spite of all this, it was practically 
equal to that of 1913. 

We need a more progressive county board of education, more live, wide 
awake trustee; more live, qualified, competent teachers, fewer and larger 
districts; more money for sckool purposes and a more effective compulsory 
law for attendance. 

TOBIAS HUFF'AKER, 
County Superintendent. 


ALLEN COUNTY. 


The schools of Allen County are not what we would like for them to be, 
but I feel that I have the support of nearly every patron in the county. We 
have sixty-six sub-districts for the white and five for the colored; 67 out of 
the 71 have first-class houses. The county board is composed of eight 
members, every one a live wire. The attention of the county board for the 
last seven years has been given to the direction of new buildings, equip- 
ments, etc. Our houses are O. K. Now we are looking to the preparation 
of teachers. I believe that the teachers of this county see and feel their 
inefficiency and are more than willing to spend every effort to better their 
preparation. Too many of our teachers started to teaching as soon as they 
completed the eighth grade, to find later their mistake at the expense of 
those under their instruction. The people of this county have a strong 
fever for better roads, and this is helping the school as much as anything 
that we can mention. 

O. V. TRAMMELL, 
County Superintendent. 


ANDERSON COUNTY. 


It affords me pleasure to report Anderson schools in fairly good con- 
dition, and that interest in educational matters is increasing. 

Most of the teachers are wide awake, energetic and zealous. Fifteen 
of them have attended Richmond Normal during the past year. 

Our county high school with its four teachers and eighty-six students 
is the pride of the county. Hight of them will graduate this June. 

Many moonlight schools were taught, and much illiteracy was elim- 
inated. 
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A trained nurse visited every school in the county with the superin- 
tendent, examined the children and instructed them in matters pertaining 
to health. As a result of this visit, a nospital for the treatment of trachoma 
was established at Lawrenceburg, and many were cured of this dreadful 
disease free of cost. 

New buildings and improvements were pushed as rapidly as means 
would permit. 

Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart conducted our institute and it was a wonder- 
ful one. 
LEE M. CAMPBELL, 
County Superintendent. 


BALLARD COUNTY. 


It gives me pleasure to state that the general educational interest in 
Ballard County has become much better within the last two years. 

Nearly all teachers are striving to do systematic work by using the 
State Course of Study as a guide. All teachers use it, but a few have not 
yet realized its usefulness to such an extent that it has become indis- 
pensable. 

Our trustees and people are coming to feel the need, more and more, 
of teachers who are in the profession to stay, and who can “make good.” 
The county board of education is employing every effort to encourage and 
hold such teachers. Aside from making all salaries as high as is consistent 
with good judgment under present conditions, teachers succeeding them- 
selves are given special recognition in the salary schedule. The board 
also duplicates subscriptions raised by the patrons of any school to supple- 
ment the salary of teacher. Quite a number of districts are taking advantage 
of this feature. 

More attention is being given to sanitary surroundings and the health 
of the children. Most of our houses are now in good condition and fur- 
nished with suitable furniture, though several districts are still lacking in 
equipment, such as maps, charts, and globes. Most of the districts have 
raised money locally and purchased libraries or made improvements on 
buildings and grounds. 

There are three independent districts in the county, all of which are 
maintaining high schools and doing splendid work. There is an effort being 
made throughout the county to have more pupils attend these and the 
county high schools, consequently the number of high school pupils is rapidly 
increasing, and the high schools are beginning to do a great work. 

The average attendance in the county has been gradually increasing 
since our last report, and with the growing educational interest, the neces- 
sity for regular attendance is becoming more apparent to all the people, 
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All things considered, I believe that there is a more wholesome school 
spirit in Ballard County than we have ever had before and that conditions 
will continue to improve along educational lines. 

J. E. LANE, 
County Superintendent. 


BARREN COUNTY. 


Our schools are not progressing as rapidly as we would like, but after 
all, true progress does not come by jerks and bounds, but by constantly 
hammering at the work in hand. 

During the years 1914-15 we built six new school housese; one of these 
containing four rooms and two halls, and we repaired fifteen houses, put 
down some wells and built a number of good outbuildings. 

We need some new houses for colored children, but this population 
moves from place to place so rapidly that we would need to put these houses 
on wheels to keep up with this yearly moving. 

We are endeavoring to make our institutes progressive and helpful. 
We are anxious that our teachers come for a deeper motive than to show 
their new clothes, and the most of them have put their “shoulders to the 
wheel,” and are striving to make our institutes all that they should be. 
Plans for vocal music in our schools, at least for morning exercises, have 
brought the necessity of a music instructor in our institute. One hour each 
day during the week will be devoted to music. Oh, that it may work the 
change that is so much needed! A song drives away childish troubles and 
makes work much easier. We are also trying to stress language and read- 
ing in such a way that innocent childhood will not always have to suffer 
on account of improper teaching along these lines of work. 

The Course of Study is made an objective point in our institute, and 
last year while visiting the schools, if I found a teacher who was not fol- 
lowing this course, I marked his standard as a teacher low. We are going 
to try hard this year to have it followed by every teacher in the county. 

Our four graded schools are doing excellent work. One of them, Hise- 
ville, is preparing to make its house larger and add another teacher. 
Hiseville is now considering the advisability of consolidation. As the 
country is level and the roads good, and as there are a number of small 
schools nearby, I believe this would be a big step in the right way. 

Many of our teachers are putting good libraries in their schools, and 
quite a number are taking advantage of the traveling library plan, which 
is working admirably. 

We are trying hard to enforce the compulsory school law, but our 
county judge says it is weak, and for this reason we do not always get 
the results we want, He says the court of equity has no right to set the 
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penalty. Mr. Superintendent, I hope this part of that law will be looked 
after in our next meeting of the General Assembly, and that we will, in the 
future, be able to reach every dilitory parent in the county, whether he 
votes for us again or not. 

Last, but not least, is our county high school. Last year we worked 
and planned to unite the Glasgow Graded and the Barren County High 
Schools. Finally, after about three months of careful deliberation on the 
part of the Barren County Board of Education and the Graded School Board, 
we came together and framed a contract uniting the two schools. Results, 
where we had an enrollment of twenty before, and with two teachers handi- 
capped so their work could not result as it should, we now have an enroll- 
ment of above seventy, and a faculty doubled. We have for the coming 
year secured our property, known as Liberty College. With an ideal loca- 
tion, excellent faculty and one of the best laboratories in the state, we are 
hoping to grow rapidly in the future. 

NETTIE B. DEPP, 
County Superintendent. 


BATH COUNTY. 


In accordance with your request, I take pleasure in submitting the 
following report concerning educational affairs in Bath County: 

I feel convinced in stating that during the past two years; Bath County 
has made notable progress in an educational way. Her people are awaken- 
‘ing to the growing necessity and importance of better schools, and are 
becoming more co-operative with teachers, trustees, and superintendent. 

The Course of Study is being faithfully enforced by the teachers of 
the county, in so far as they are able to do so, and it is proving to be of 
great advantage. The compulsory attendance law has not been thoroughly 
tested in Bath County, and I am glad to state that there has not been any 
great need for it during the year just passed. People in most every district 
in the county became so interested in education, that they willingly put 
their children in school and kept them there as long as circumstances and 
conditions would permit. 

To the rural trustees must be accredited much of the success of our 
schools in the past two years. They very recently effected an organization, 
with the view to bettering conditions surrounding the rural schools, and I 
am glad to add that it has thus far been a decided success. By reason of 
their more complete knowledge of educational conditions in the county, and 
a better understanding of the school law pertaining to their duties, the 
knowledge of which comes to them through the meetings of their organiza- 
tion, they have come to be more co-operative in the administration of the 
school affairs of the county. At their last meeting, they willingly agreed 
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to visit their schools at least once each month, and to make a written 
report of conditions found, to this office, and I have every reason to believe 
that they will faithfully fulfill their pledge. 


The county board of education cannot be praised too highly for their 
excellent work. They have shown a willing disposition to do everything 
in their power for the betterment of our schools, and have given to the 
people efficient, effective, and faithful service. Nearly every school house 
in the county is either new or has been repaired, and the equipment is 
modern and up-to-date. Of course we lack many of the good and essential 
things of this modern age, but we are gradually improving, and repairing, 
and in the course of a few years we will be well equipped and ready to 
keep apace with the educational progress of the age. 


Some months ago the board of education offered a reward of fifty 
dollars ($50) for any information leading to the arrest and conviction of any 
person or persons destroying, defacing, or carrying away any school prop- 
erty under the control of the county board of education. Previous to the 
offering of this reward our school property had suffered considerable dam- 
age at the destructive hands of miscreants to be found in every district, 
but since then there has not been a single case of this kind reported, and 
many of the people tell me that the reward has been very effective in 
protecting our school property. 


The county board of education has contracted with the three independent 
graded and high schoo!s to take care of its high school pupils, and also 
maintains a county high school at Bethel. 

In the year just passed great interest was manifested in getting the 
boys and girls of the rural districts to enter high school, and a large num- 
ber of them were enrolled in the term just closed. We have planned this 
year to have a commencement for the rural pupils passing the examination 
for common school dipioma, and the plan has already created decided interest 
throughout the county. Honors were offered the applicants making the 
highest averages, and by the competitive spirit that arose from this, the 
people became aroused to a point of enthusiasm and interest. We have a 
class of thirty-four to graduate this year, and if our present pians are 
successfully carried out, Bath County’s first common school commencement 
will be one of the biggest and most enthusiastic events ever had in the 
history of the county: . 

I must not, however, forget to say something of the great and almost 
wonderful work done through the agency of the moonlight school. Some 
fifteen of our teachers volunteered for this noble service, and I can say 
from my own personal knowledge that their efforts met with success in its 
fullest form. I spent many nights last fall visiting these schools, and help- 
ing to get the people enrolled and interested in the work, and I am prepared 
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to state that I have never before seen so muck interest and enthusiasm 
manifested by the people of the rura!ls in any work. Many of them, who 
could not read nor write, can now write legibly, and read fairly well. 
I have had many letters from these people telling me what they thought 
of the work, and expressing their gratitude and pride in being able to read 
and write. The banks of the county tell me that they notice, in many 
instances, the effect of the moonlight school, and they commend it most 
heartily. The interest created by this movement in the districts fortunate 
enough to have one of these schools, has spread all over the county, and 
people everywhere are demanding that their teachers give them the same 
service. One of the best results of the moonlight schoo! is seen in its effect 
over the day school. In every district where one of these schools was being 
conducted, progress of the work in the day school was more noticeable. 
The parents were made to see the need of education and through the medium 
of the moonlight school, became so interested, that they put their children 
in the day school and insisted on their regular attendance. 

Bath County has the honor of winning the twenty-five dollars offered 
by Congressman W. J. Fields for the best mconlight school in the Ninth 
Congressional District. This prize was awarded to the Blevin’s Valley 
School, taught by Virgil Jones. There are about forty-two adult persons 
in the census of this district, and there were fifty-three enrolled in the 
school, and the attendance for the entire six weeks, based on enroliment, 
was about 90%. I visited this school four different nights, and I can 
honestly say that I have never seen a more inspiring sight than these 
. people, many of them old and gray, working laboriously, yet joyously, over 
some primary task, and struggling with all their mind and body, that they 
might be raised from the clutches of illiteracy. Many of these old people 
walked some three or four miles almost every night, and were ever 
ready for any instruction that might be offered. This year the trustees 
are asking their teachers to conduct one of these schools in their district, 
and nearly every teacher who is to teach this year, has already consented. 
This is a noble and worthy cause, and the teacher who fails to respond te 
the call fails to render a great service to the people. 

R. W. KINCAID, 
County Superintendent. 


BOYD COUNTY. 


The past year has been the best in the history of the sckools in Boyd 
County. 

The schools of the county have been thoroughly graded and all the 
teachers are following the Course of Study. Our schools begin on the 
same day and continue without ceasing until they close. 
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We have a splendid corps of teachers, 90% of them have had normal 
training. ; 

Our rural school houses are in very good condition at the present, yet 
we. expect to make several repairs the coming year. 

The county had a burden of old debts when I came in office; but we 
are meeting them as fast as the notes come due, also extended the school 
term from six to seven months with a nice increase in the salary schedule. 

The attendance last year was excellent and the teachers put forth every 
effort to make the schools the best possible. 

We have three large graded schools that are doing splendid work and 
are a credit to the county. : 

The teachers, trustees and patrons are very much pleased with the past 
year’s work, and we can see a much better year’s work ahead. 

J. G. RUCKER, 
County Superintendent. 


BOYLE COUNTY. 


Boyle County is in the throes of an educational awakening. More 
interest is shown in the education of the masses than ever before. School 
clubs, parent teacher clubs, corn clubs, and pig clubs are being organized. 

Plans are on foot for the establishment of libraries in the rural schools. 

The county nurse has given special work in hygiene, sanitation, preven- 
tion of diseases, etc. 

The past year witnessed the successful grading of the schools. Pupils’ 


monthly report cards were sent out; printed examination questions were . 


furnished by the board. 

Fully seventy per cent. of our teachers have taken special training, 
or are planning to do so before the opening of the schools in September, 

Only one second class certificate in the county. 

During the past year one new house was built, one room added to 
another, besides repairs in numerous places; some new furniture was 
supplied. 

Seven months’ schools were maintained throughout the county. The 
attendance was equal to that of the preceding year, though the census de- 
creased 139. 

We have two high schools, and in one, two-teacher school, first-year high 
school work is done. 

MISS LYDIA LEWIS, 
County Superintendent. 
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BOURBON COUNTY. 


During the years 1913-14 and 1914-15, eight school rooms have been 
erected and all the other buildings repaired. The Millersburg Public School 
has been increased from two to four rooms with one year of high school. 
This high school work has also been added in two other districts, and 
this year domestic science and some manual training will be taught in all 
the schools having more than Bue room, under the instruction of a ‘regu- 
larly employed teacher. 

Two supervisors, one white and one SORE have been employed in 
connection with the canning club work. 

An industrial training school for negroes has been established at Little 
Rock, with the aid of an annual fund from the Slater fund. There are three 
class rooms and a kitchen, to which will be added a laundry and manual 
training room. This summer all the colored teachers of the county are 
doing ncrmal work and domestic science and manual training at this place. 

We have thirty-eight local libraries, with an increase of two hundred 
fifty volumes, which cost two hundred ninety- three ($293) dollars. 

There are fifty pupils attending the county high schools at Parts and 
Little Rock, besides twelve who attend the local echoes at Millersburg, 
Clay’s Cross Roads and Clintonville. 

MABEL ROBBINS, 
County Superintendent. 


BRECKINRIGGE COUNTY. 


In submitting this, my first report, as superintendent of Breckinr-dge 
County, I am proud to say that while our schools are yet far short of our 
ideal, yet we note, with much pleasure, many points of progress. 

Our people are becoming more and more aroused as to the needs of 
rural education. We always secure the maximum county levy for school 
purposes, but our county is a large county, and not a wealthy one. We 
have six educational divisions, with ninety- three white subdistricts, seven 
colored, and four graded schools. Our average annual census is about 6,500. 
With this number of pupils and houses we find some difficulty in getting 
our buildings to the standard we wish. However, we are building some 
new houses, repairing others, and materially reducing the heavy indebted- 
ness which we found against the county board of education at our inductien 
into office a year ago. We are hoping, and expecting to, during the.remain- 
ing three years of our term, see many of the old, dilapidated buildings 
replaced by modern, well-equipped buildings. 

During the year we have voted one graded school, Barnied ory. stu- 
dents in the county high school, issued. common school diplomas to sixty- 
four graduates. We have a large number of teachers in. the Western 
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State Normal, and some in the State University, and through these schools 
we are getting more professionally trained teachers in our rural schools. 

Under the present trustee election law we experience much difficulty in 
getting our patrons to hold a trustee election, this date falling on the same 
date as that of our state primary election; therefore, we think it would be 
to the interest of the schools, if the date of the trustee election could 
be changed. 

To sum the whole matter up, our schools are improving, our teachers 
are improving, our school system in improved, and we are hoping and 
confidently expecting to see our schools rapidly progressing from year to 
year, and more efficient work done by corps of professionally trained 
teachers. 

J. W. TRENT, 
County Superintendent. 


BRACKEN COUNTY. 


I think I can truthfully say that the schools of this county are grad- 
ually increasing in efficiency. An increasing number of the teachers of 
the county are attending the State Normal at Richmond, thus getting ready 
to really be teachers. Each year we have been building new houses of the 
most substantial kind. Each of these is thoroughly equipped with all 
modern apparatus. 

The attendance has increased, but the real inspiration in Kentucky 
schools will come when public sentiment is strong enough to put on the 
statute books a real compulsory school law. This county shows an increased 
number of students at State University, at Richmond, and a very great 
increase in the attendance at the two county high schools. 

Under the present system the trustees are doing much better work, 
and it is not so much trouble to get a correct census taken. Nearly all 
teachers hold first class certificates. Consolidation is being agitated with 
strong hopes of early consolidation of several small districts. 

WM. HUFFMAN, 
County Superintendent. 


BUTLER COUNTY. 


Since I made my last report the schools of this county have made 
very substantial progress. 

We have built nine new houses in the last two years at-a cost of 
about $500 each, repaired twenty old ones, and placed desks in twenty-two. 
All new kouses have been so constructed that the light comes in over the 
pupils’ shoulders. All schools have been furnished with individual drink- 
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ing devices. Fifteen new libraries have been started in the schools with 
funds raised by the teachers in the districts. We have offered a ten-dollar 
prize each year to the school that raises the largest fund for library pur- 
poses. This has stimulated considerable rivalry among the schools for 
libraries. 

We are using the Course of Study in all the schools, which has greatly 
simplified the work of the rural teacher. 

The county high school and Western Normal School have done a great 
deal toward making teachers more efficient. 

We have one first-class county high school, located at the county seat, 
which has an enrollment of thirty-five, and has graduated nine in the last 
two years. ' 

A. L. HAYNES, 
County Superintendent. 


BULLITT COUNTY. 


Since our last report two years ago, we have simply been trying to 
carry into effect the plans outlined when we began, and we are indeed 
gratified that more interest is being shown in our schools every year. 

We have striven to keep our schools growing in a conservative way, 
adopting all worthy movements, including the moonlight school idea, and 
doing our best at all times to increase the salary and efficiency of our 
splendid teaching force. 

ORA L. ROBY, 
County Superintendent. 


CALDWELL COUNTY. 


I beg leave to submit the following report, which is one of advancement 
for the schools of Caldwell County. 

The result which has followed the organization of trustees, on the 
last Saturday of March, 1914, has proven that this step is one of the most 
important, in advancing the cause of rural education, ever launched in 
Caldwell County. 

A better public sentiment has been created in the rural districts. 

The school grounds and houses are being improved and made more 
attractive. 

~The atendance has increased 6% in the past two years. 

More local money is being raised for libraries, improvement, and 
supplementing salaries of teachers. 

Sanitary conditions have been stressed for the past two years, more 
than ever before. q 
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The common school graduates from the rural schools have increased 
more than 50%. ; 

We now have three joint county high schools. 

The County School Fair has been introduced in this county since the 
previous repcrt. 

The teachers are taking more interest in the State and district educa- 
tional meetings. We also had more teachers enrolled in the State Normal 
school this year than any previous cone. As a whole, the teachers are 
more interested in their work than ever before, the result of which is a 
greater educational advancement. 

So the above improvements show that Caldwell County is no longer 
slumbering, but gradually moving upward, and we have a greater vision 
in the future. 

HOMER W. NICHOLS, 
County Superintendent. 


CALLOWAY COUNTY. 


Greater interest has been manifested in Calloway County during the 
past two years than ever before. Teachers are improving their qualifica- 
tions and doing more thorough and efficient teaching. Those who have 
enforced the course of study have done much toward grading their schools 
and training their pupils in a systematic and effective manner. 

A number of new school buildings have been erected, school grounds 
enlarged to three-acre plots instead of one acre to each building. All 
houses are being equipped with necessary furnishings, including library 
case, teacher’s desk, maps, charts, and the most modern sanitary single 
desk. , 

Entertainments have been given in many districts for the benefit of 

school libraries. ‘Patrons and pupils are beginning to realize that the 
| people of a community must read more and better books, magazines and 
papers, if an education is complete; therefore a great deal of interest is 
manifested in this method of increasing and enlarging the school libraries. 

The method of paying teachers is much better than the old plan. We 
have supplemented the salaries of the teachers and find that they strive 
for better attendance, and as our schedule provides better salaries for 
better qualified teachers, the teachers are striving to better. prepare them- 
. selves by attending the normal schools and other institutions of learning. 

The high school situation in Calloway County has greatly improved 
during the past two years. The county board of education has paid over 
$1,500 high school tuition for the present school year. 
ea acainy Ae LUCILE GROGAN JONES, 

County Superintendent. — 
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CAMPBELL COUNTY. 


We have consolidated two districts, building a modern two-room, brick 
house, at a cost of $2,840. Last year we buiit an up to date one-room 
building. 

We have furnished nine rooms with new, sing'e desks, bought black- 
beards, etc., and made repairs on various buildings. In purchasing school 
lots, we make one acre the minimum. 

We have thirty-six common and seven graded districts. We are now 
establishing a new graded district. 

Most of our schools have good libraries. Many books are added to 
these libraries each year by giving “pie socials,” “box suppers,” etc. 

About 80% of our teachers have had normal training, and about 75% 
of them hold first class certificates. 

Our teachers are making strong efforts to regulate their work accord- 
ing to the State Course of Study, and through these efforts our schools 
are becoming more uniform. 

Our district teachers’ associations are usually well attended. Our 
meetings this year were exceptionally good. 

Our trustees are taking quite an interest in the educational work of 
the county, and are adding much to the upbuilding of our schools. They 
are looking for teachers who are fitted for the work. They are beginning 
to realize the importance of normal training. 

Excellent work is being done in our county high school, and the people 
are awakening to its importance. At the January examination for common 
school graduates there were 36 applicants. One of the strongest indications 
of educational growth is a desire on the part of the people for better 
school buildings, better equipment and better trained teachers. I believe 
these are omens for continued educational growth in our county. 

J. W. REILEY, 
County Superintendent. 


CASEY COUNTY. 


The schools of Casey county have advanced materially within the last 
year. We have two county high schools which are doing splendid work. 
The enrollment in these is increasing year by year. A great number of 
the teachers attend the State Normals, which has added much to the effi- 
ciency of their work. Four new houses were built last year. A good num- 
ber painted and repaired. We are trying to wipe out illiteracy completely 
and quite an advancement in this direction last year was made. 

EDGAR L. CUNDIFF, 
County Superintendent. 


S..8.——10 
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CARROLL COUNTY. 


There is nothing in the world but retrogression and progression, hence 
I must say our schools are progressing. 

In the past two years one new and modern building has been com- 
pleted. In the last year, our old buildings have been painted and repaired; 
the school grounds cleaned and made very attractive. 

A small collection of books may be found in almost every school room. 

Our teachers are up and doing. Our board requires some normal 
training. ; 

We are now looking forward to a consolidated school, which we hope . 
to establish ere another year. 

The attendance is better this year than last. 

Carroll County being too poor to employ a supervisor, the Board of 
Education resolved to do the next best thing, so we made the chairman 
in each of the four educational divisions, supervisor of his division. He 
is to visit each school in his division at least once each two months, and 
be paid a salary. 

Fach trustee in the county is to be paid for his services; in this way 
we hope to have better trustees. . 

Our slogan is “Onward and Upward.” 

SALLIE FORD, 
County Superintendent. 


CARTER COUNTY. 


The teaching force of Carter County is gradually growing better, and 
most of the teachers are spending their vacation in some good normal. 
They are capable and progressive, and ere long we will have a corps of 
teachers as well equipped as any county in the State. 

Owing to our financial embarrassment, we have no county high school, 
but we have a splendid independent normal and high school at the county 
seat, where most of our teachers attend, and arrangements will be made 
with this school to take care of those who are eligible for the county high 
school. ? 

The failure to get the adopted series at opening of schools, had some 
effect on the attendance, but teachers and trustees, by an extra effort, 
kept the attendance from running down very much, so the average for 
the term was as good, if. not better, than it ever has been in this county. 

We have no supervisor, the superintendent doing all the work. 

We have ninety-three white rural Schools, eight graded, and one con- 
solidated colored school, making a total of one hundred and two. 

I visited every school in the county and found them in session and 
most of the schools doing good work. 
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Our school debt on May 15, 1914, was about $17,000; on April the third, 
we had reduced this debt to about $14,500. 

Our fiscal court has laid, for the present year, an ad valorem tax of 
twenty cents on each one hundred dollars’ worth of taxable property; 
also a poll tax of one dollar, and with this additional poll tax, our board 
hopes to materially reduce the schooi indebtedness. 

' We have a number of good schoolhouses in the county, but need at 
least a dozen more new houses, which we expect to build as our financial 
circumstances will admit. 

We built two new houses last year and will build at least two this year. 

The teaching force of Carter County is growing better each year, and 
our schols are becoming better graded and trustees are awakening to their 
duty, and I think the outiook in Carter County is very promising. 

W. E. ROBINSON, 
County Superintendent. 


CHRISTIAN COUNTY. 


Christian County is a large county, possessing in area 694 square miles, 
and having 11,587 school children in her last census. 

A great deal of progress has been made along educational lines during 
the past two years, but there is a great deal to be accomplished yet. 
The greatest indication of progress in education in this county today is 
the intense interest of the masses in education. Formerly, the work of 
training the children wes delegated almost entirely to the superintendent 
:nd the teachers, but within the last year it has been made a business 
proposition for the entire county. The present county superintendent is 
a member of the Hopkinsville and Christian County Commercial Club, 
and problems relating to education, are d’scussed by this association, just 
like other business interests. 

A magnificent spirit of co-operaticn exists throughou* the entire county, 
end the people are astir with the thought of a better educational system in 
the county. Our sub-district trustees are faitifully carrying out their part 
of the program. Many school improvement leagues have been permanently 
organized over the county, and are doing fine work. 

The county superintendent has used various means to elicit the interest 


“of the people, chief among which are community days at the school houses 


to clean up grounds, paint buildings, repair buildings and desks. The ladies 
prepare a noon lunch and the whole community gathers around the festive 
board, and this constitutes a fine gathering for the people. 

At certain times the patrons of the community are invited to the school 
for the purpose of observing the work. This is not a Friday afternoon 
“speech making,’ but the teacher gives a demonstration in the regular 
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school work. There is where the community finds out the teacher, and the 
teacher gets better acquainted with the people. 


Community literary cluts are organized and meet twice a month at 
the school house. 


The superintendent gives stereopticon lectures in the various com- 
munities showing the growth and development of county life, also the 
marvelous growth of the commen school. The county superintendent has 
had an assistant for more than a year, which enables him to do more 
supervision work. 


The county now has a girls’ canning club agent, and a number of 
girls’ clubs, numbering altogether about seventy. The county agriculturist 
directs the boys’ corn clubs, which number altogether about one hundred. 


Last year the county board of education bought a car load of patent 
desks, and replaced the old cones with them at various places in the county. 
Six one-room school houses were ccrstructed at an average cost of $900 
each, and one two-room house at a cost of $1,2 0. Twenty houses were 
repaired, and cloak rooms added to several. 

A self-help campaign was inaugurated in the county last year. The 
county board of education offered to double any funds raised in any district 
in the county and the same to be used for library books or other school 
equipment. Over one thousand dollars was raised in this way, and the 

greater part was spent for library books. 
Now we are making plans for an educat:onal division high school. The 
building will be located in the center of the d:vision, and ail the pupils in 
the divisicn may attend. The build!ng will be modern in every respect and 
will be heated by a furnace. The patrons of the community contributed 
$1,500 to the eréction of this building. 

We have eight educational divisions, and we propose to put a high 
school in the center of every division. We now have seven higi schoo’s 
in the county including the graded schcol, and by contract, our pupils may 
attend any of these. 

Last year we took a new departure in the county school fair. We 
made it a part of cur county fair, and erected on the fair grounds a large 
exliib:t hall for school work exclusively. The school exhibit was’*one of 
the features of the fair. . 

Our institute last year was conducted by Prof. M. A. Leiper, of Bowling 
Green, and a considerable amount of departmental work was done, which 
was highly commended by the teachers. 

Cver one hundred pupils passed the pupils’ examination this year and 
received their diplomas. Many graduating exercises were held in the rural 
subd’strict schools. Our graded schools have done excellent work and 
deserve special mention for same, but limited space forbids. 
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There are many other things of importance, but to name them all 
would not only be unprofitable but tedious. I therefore conclude with these 
brief remarks. 

L. E. FOSTER, 
County Superintendent. 


CLAY COUNTY. 


We have been following the same plan on several lines, especially in 
demanding the highest standard of moral and intellectual qualifications for 
the teachers that it was possible to get. 

My ten years’ experience as county superintendent convinces me that 
the most important factor in the teaching of a school is the teacher, and 
whatever we can do to give better teachers to the schools will promote the 
public school system. Better salaries, longer school term that the teacher 
may be employed in hig own profession all the year if possible, more desir- 
able conditions for teaching, anything that will cause the best class of 
teachers to stick to teaching. We have tried to keep step with the general 
move, to make the school serve the people. We have had agriculture and 
fruit growing and other things along this line taught to some extent in the 
school, 

We have organized boys’ corn clubs and assisted in organizing canning 
clubs within the last year, all over the county. 

We have a county illiteracy commission which did great work last 
year in ridding the county of illiteracy. Schools were organized and 
carried on in most every district in the county. Reading, writing and 
other branches were taught to the adult, both the illiterate and those with 
a limited education. Much good was done through these moonlight schools 
by creating greater interest in community.- The illiterate school enlists 
the support and co-operation of a class of parents who could never have 
been reached any other way. Teaching an adult to read a little and per- 
haps write his name is no very great thing, but when you have taught 
him enough to interest him in his child’s welfare, you have added untold 
wealth to this Commonwealth. 

It has been my aim during the last two years to put as much system into 
the work of the schools as possible. To that end I have demanded strict 
enforcement of the State Course of Study, accurate keeping of records and 
prompt filing of reports. I have tried to so supervise the schools that each 
teacher would know that he must do his best each day. 

The two-room school is rapidly gaining favor with the people. We 
now have three or four of these schools in the county. 

LUTHER HATTON, 
County Superintendent, 
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CUMBERLAND COUNTY. 


We believe that the schools in Cumberland County have improved in 
many respects, within the last two years, yet they are far below our ideal. 

We have not had a special supervisor, due, however, to lack of funds 
for such work. The county board believes heartily in supervision, and 
readily recognizes the good that can be done in that way, but are unwilling 
to run the county in debt for it. 

In the last two years we have built six new frame houses at an average 
cost of about $420.00. We have repaired several houses, purchased about 
three hundred patent desks, and put down three wells. 

The Course of Study is used by some of our teachers. - Those who 
have studied out the methods and suggestions outlined in the Course of 
Study have been able to do much more thorough work, and to do it more 
easily. We are going to insist that the Ccurse of Study be put in operation 
by every teacher in the county this year. 

The compuiscry school law has not heen enforced, but to have such 
a law has been the means of helping to increase the attendance 

There are two graded schools in the county. They are both do:ng goed 
work. Both graded schoo!s have good libraries, but I am sorry to say that 
we do not have a library in any of our subdistricts. Believing that at least 
a small library is almost a necessity in every school, we are planning to 
get one installed in each and every subdistrict this year. 

We do not have an independent county high school, but we send several 
pupils to the Burkesville High School. This school maintains an approved 
four years’ course of study. 

Our teachers’ institutes for the past two years have, on the whole, been 
successful, but we had by far the best institute this year ever held in 
the county. 

There is a decided growth of educational sentiment and _ interest 
throughout our county, which promises better schoo!s for Cumberland 
County. 

CORA SIMPSON PAYNE, 
County Superintendent. 


DAVIESS COUNTY. 


The schools of Daviess County have steadily made progress during the 
last two years along the lines described in my report for the two years 
ending June 30, 1913 (See page 75 Kentucky School Report), and along 
the following new lines opened during the period: 
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The Teacher and the Salary Schedule. 


In 1909 the County Board of Education announced that beginning in 
1914, all teachers in the schools under its authority would be required to 
have four years of high school work or its equivalent, and hold at least a 
first class county certificate in order to be eligible to employment. In 
1914 the board took the necessary steps to put this ruling into operation. 
A teachers’ salary schedule was adopted which provides a minimum salary 
of $50 and a maximum of $70 per month, graded upon the four bases of 
certificate held, general experience, consecutive experience in the same 
school and attendance. The effect of this is to induce well trained teachers 
to seek the school and to continue in the same school longer than one 
term. Last year we had about forty teachers go back to the same schools 
taught the previous year. This year the prospects are that seventy or 
eighty will remain in the schools they taught last year. 


Industrial Education. 


The teaching of agriculture has been gradually introduced and has been 
a required subject for two years. The teaching of home-making is being 
introduced but is not yet a required subject. Our two school fairs were 
very strong factors in making this work possible. 


Libraries. 


Especial effort has been made to build up our school libraries and to 
develop the usefulness of the county teachers’ library, with the results that 
practically every school has a good library and the teachers’ library has 
been made a real force in the training of teachers for their work. This 
latter result has been accomplished by placing in the teacher’s hand a 
catalogue of the library. This catalogue contains a classified list of all 
books, their weight in ounces, parcel post rates and suggested courses of 
reading. 


Department of Education. 


The fiscal court has generously provided four rooms for the county 
superintendent’s office, or as we call it, the department of education. These 
rooms are waiting room and library, board room, storage room and super- 
intendent’s private office. 

We are looking forward to the future, confident that the day is soon 
coming when every boy and girl in our county and State will have the 
pecosvanity and be free to develop all their talents to the fullest. 

R. L. McFARLAND, 
County Superintendent. 
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EDMONSON COUNTY. 


There has been steady improvement in all branches of school work, and 
there is a rapidly growing sentiment in favor of better schools and better 
teachers. This is due largely to special efforts of both trustees and teach- 
ers to. place the county at the front educationaily. Some trustees have 
become wide enough awake to visit the institute and select their teachers - 
there instead of waiting for applications. Never before has there been 
such a demand for teachers with more than the usual amount of ability. 

Highty per cent of the school houses in the county are practically new, 
and five others are under construction at present, one of which is a three- 
room building with additional cloak rooms. This will leave only six to be 
built at once. Very little repair work has been done. All school buildings 
are well supplied with patent desks, but very few have charts and globes. 
There is a library at every school, most of them small, but some very large 
and carefully selected. School grounds in the county are ample and there 
is usually plenty of good water adjacent to, or on the premises. 

Over seventy-five per cent of the teachers in the county are going or 
have gone to the Western State Normal at Bowling Green, and some of 
the remainder have attended other good schools. 

Two years ago the first school fair was held in the county and last 
year another. Visiting educators say the last one was one of the best they 
have seen. Over half of the pupils in the county were present, also a 
large number of patrons. This year we hope to continue this branch of 
the work and to have every school represented. Business men, patrons 
and teachers have contributed liberally to the work and we believe they 
will continue. 

Attendance both of the common schools and of the institute is steadily 
improving. The last Institute was devoted almost entirely to a discussion 
of the Course of Study, and great interest was aroused. Almost without 
exception the teaching force believe it can be used to a great advantage. 

Night schools have been organized at a few places to combat illiteracy, 
and they are doing a great work. Others will be organized this year. 

I cannot but feel optimistic about the future as I review the educational 
Situation of the county, and I hope to soon see Edmonson dotted with 
common schools that rank with the best the State affords. 

W. A. PARDUE, 
County Superintendent. 


ESTILL COUNTY. 


The schools of Estill County have continued to improve in the last two 
years. We have built twelve new houses and have repaired nearly that 
many. We have seated over twenty houses with patent seats. The people 
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of the county are becoming more interested in education each day. While 
we have lots yet to do along the line of improvements and equipments, 
we feel that we are doing about all that could be expected of a mountain 
county of our circumstances. Most of all our teachers are in school now; 
several of them are in the State Normal, which will add much to the 
efficiency of their work. The thing most needed in the mountains is 
co-operation. 

We have sixty-nine subdistricts and one graded school. We hope soon 
to be able to erect a county high school, as we are greatly in need of one. 
We had ten graduates from the rural schools last year and are expecting 
thirty or forty this year. We have a strong county board, and we are 
expecting soon to be able to employ two rural supervisors. 

Much is being done to interest the people to 20 out to the school elec- 
tions and help to put our schools on a better basis by electing good, strong 
moral men to the office of trustee. 

I have some objection to the one trustee system since it fonds to en- 
courage politics in the schools, and then it gives the trustee.too much 
power, which is not always exercised with the best judgment, as he most 
always selects for his teacher a relative or some personal friend without 
taking in consideration their fitness and ability. 

J. H. RICHARDSON, 
County Superintendent. 


FAYETTE COUNTY. 


I submit for your consideration some of the work done in the schools 
of Fayette County during the year. 

Our energies have been concentered upon one especial problem. This 
problem has become so great in my opinion that I am completely obsessed 
by it. The making of home schools in every school district in this county has 
occupied my thoughts for several years. This good year of nineteen and 
fifteen has seen the fulfillment of many of my dreams along this line of 
work. 

We have all elementary schools equipped with simple domestic science 
apparatus. Every school in the county except two has given attention to 
some sort of home work. The equipment for the one-room schools consists 
of a two or three burner blue flame oil stove and simple kitchen utensils. 
Hot soup has been served in several of these one-room schools every day 
during the winter months. They have cooking, sewing, manual training and 


gardening. 
The larger schools have regular equipment and regular teaching in the 


household arts. 
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Many kitchens have been built to the one-room schools. One teacher 
raised the money by entertainments to build her kitchen. The county board 
furnished the material. She now has a beautiful kitchen. Many districts 
have acted upon this idea. There are now very few white schools that do 
not have their kitchens. There are .no negro schools who have not built 
kitchens or who have not fitted up suitable places for cooking. Out of fif- 
teen colored schools only three have failed to establish kitchens. 

Our county high schools are doing excellent work. They are all situated 
in the country. They have a two-years’ course of study. When they have 
finished the course in these schools the pupils are sent to the high school 
in the city of Lexington. This school has a four-years’ course. The country 
high school pupils have made the following record. After finishing the 
two-years’ high school course in the country they have entered the senior 
grade of the Lexington high school and finished that year. They did this 
with honor. They were among the best in the class. 

The schools that serve the hot soup have the largest attendance and 
the happiest children. 

One ignorant mother complained to the superintendent because. the 
children were so eager to attend school. She thought if the teacher would 
‘mash their mouths” more that they would take life so seriously that they 
would not be so anxious to go to school. All her theories of school were 
‘evidently upset. 

We have at Picadome school, a garden of one-half acre. This was 
donated by Dr. George Sprague. The children have planted and kept this 
garden in beautiful order. It is one of the best gardens I have ever seen. 
There is a garden at the Greendale high school and one at the Athens high 
school. All these are doing well. We have a supervisor of school gardens, 
of canning clubs and home demonstration work. Mrs. Mary Franklin Given 
supervises this work. 

We have a supervisor of manual training work in Mr. Orville Crowder, 
of Kentucky University. The work done at Picadome is especially fine, as 
the boys had had some teaching last year. Greendale and Athens schools have 
this work under Mr. Crowder. 

Miss Belle McCubbing is the regular teacher and supervisor of domestic 
science. ; 

At Picadome school the children were served with soup or luncheon 
during the entire year. This able lieutenant had the faculty of having each 
child who could to bring in some certain vegetable or kind of meat. With 
a continuous stock-pot and liberal donations added to supplies furnished by 
the superintendent, the class and the menus at Picadome school were par 
excellence. In fact, this school became such a model and visiters became 
so numerous that at one time I become afraid that we were shouldering 
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too great a burden. However, we weathered the storm, pleased the critics, 
fed our children, finished our course, and are still living to tell you this 
story. 

At this school we have the Montessori Material also. The little tots are as 
happy in this work as the larger ones are with their domestic science, 
manual training and literary work. 

You have always encouraged me in my work. You have my heartiest 
support because your approval of my work-has meant much to me and my 
schools. 

NANNIE' G. FAULCONER, 
County Superintendent. 


FLEMING COUNTY. 


We hope the sckoo!s of Fleming are improving. Cur people are taking 
more interest in school affairs. 

We have a splendid county koard of education, and while they have 
been compelled to move slowly for lack of funds, “day is breaking,’ and 
we are expecting to see grcat sirides made in educational affairs from 
this time. 

Our rural schools are doing a good work, but we are badly handicapped 
by reason of our inability to secure the new text books when needed. 

Our graded high school at Flemingsburg and the graded common 
schools at Ewing and Elizaville are doing splendidly. 

The county high school at Hillsboro is a failure. 

We hope to remedy that situation this year. 

I like the salary schedule law. 

booN<c HUGL, 
County Superintendent. 


FLOYD COUNTY. 


In making my first report as superintendent of Floyd County Schools, 
I am pleased to say that in many ways we have made marked improve- 
ments. 

During the past year the average attendance has increased several 
per cent., and we did not have to enforce the compulsory attendance law, 
except in one case. I feel sure the attendance would have been much 
grater could we have gotten the text books sooner. But four months of 
the schools were gone before we were able to get a supply. 

At the beginning of my term of office in January, 1914, I found that the 
county board was heavily in debt, so before doing anything towards im-— 
proving our buildings, we settled these debts. Since then we have built 
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and furnished four new one-room houses, and repaired several old ones. 
We now have under construction two one-room buildings, two two-room 
buildings, and one four-room building. We are trying to secure at least 
one acre of play ground for each of these districts, for we believe a good 
play ground is just as essential as good buildings. 

Although my teachers have not all attended our State Normal School, 
I see they are beginning to realize that they must make preparation to 
keep abreast with the tide of progress, and what a professional training in 
a State Normal means. As a result, we are sending more each year to 
receive this training. I think as a whole, I have a devoted, inspiring band 
of teachers. The spirit in which most of them worked was very pleasing 
to me. 

We have established an independent high school, but am sorry to say 
that there were only nine enrolled and an average attendance of about 
six. The great trouble has been that our pupils drop out of school before 
completing the eighth grade. 

We have consolidated two districts in the past year, but have no means 
of transportation yet. The condition of our roads is a great drawback 
to consolidation in this county. But a movement for better roads is now 
on, and we feel that something will be done in the near future to improve 
them. 

Our institute was a success. The Course of Study was thoroughly 
discussed. We feel that it should be strictly followed. On Thursday was 
Trustee’s Day, and we had thirty-two trustees present, and several patrons. 

Of course we are moving slowly, but are hoping for greater progress 
in the future. 

OMA PRESTON, 
County Superintendent. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY. 


I shall comply with your request and be brief in making the biennial 
report of the Franklin County Schools; yet volumes could be written on 
the past, present, and future of our schools. 

We have near the center of the county a city of over 10,000 inhabi- 
tants that maintains a splendid school system of its own. They have a 
high school with a standard four-year course of study. To this high school 
we send our county graduates-for their additional two years of high 
school work. 

Outside the city we have four educational divisions, and as near the 
center of each divisicn as possible we have a county high school, with a 
two-year standard course of study. At the end of the two years, those who 
graduate in this course have their tuition paid for them in the city high 
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school, for the next two years, if they elect to tase and complete the four- 
year course of high school work. 

Around each of the division high schools we have grouped about tweive 
subdistrict schools. The principal of the high school ig chairman of the 
faculty of the teachers of his division, and they hLave their regular division 
faculty meetings. We expect this to develop the best interest in the 
teacher and to draw teacher, pupil and patron to their community school. 

The industrial arts are to be looked aiter, agriculture taught, corn clubs 
formed, and in fact all those things that will make the school serve and 
build up community life. 

LD. STUCKER, 
County Superintendent. 


FULTON COUNTY. 


In endeavoring to improve our rural schools, we are keeping in mind 
four definite needs: 

(1) Better trained teachers. 

(2) More comfortable and attractive school buildings with better 
equipment, 

(3) Better attendance. . 

(4) Schools well graded and more thorough work done. 

The state school funds are supplemented by the county funds in the 
payment of teachers’ salaries. In addition to this, nearly ‘half of the dis- 
tricts are adding from $25 to $200 to the teacher’s salary by private sub- 
scription. We are getting fewer inefficient teachers each year. 

The county board is building about one new house per year and paint- 
ing and repairing old buildings. Minor repairs are attended to by the 
pupils under the direction of the supervisor. Every white school has at 
least a smail library. All have charts and most of them maps, etc. All 
floors are kept oiled and dustless crayon used. 

The average daily attendance for 1913-14 in the white schools was 
70% of the census; colored schools 44%. 

Schools are graded according to the State Course of Study. Definite 
instructions are sent to the teachers at the beginning of each school year 
and accurate records of promotions kept. 

We have three white graded schools. All have high school depart- 
ments and are doing excellent work. The county board has contracts with 
these schools to teach the county high school pupils, and has also estab- 
lished one independent two-year high school. We have two colored graded 
schools, one of which maintains a third-class high school, and has recently 
erected a substantial brick building. 

VIRGINIA LUTEN, 
County Superintendent. 
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GALLATIN COUNTY. 


In submitting the epistolary report for Gallatin County for the years 
1914-15, I can say that we are trying to keep in line with the educational 
progress of the State. 

Attendance on the part of the pupils is increasing, as is the interest 
on the part of the people. 

Our teachers are better prepared than ever before, the majority of 
them taking Normal training courses at our State Normal Schools. We 
have erected two new buildings in the two graded school districts of the 
county. The building at Warsaw was erected at a cost of $13,000 and is a 
modern, up-to-date building in every respect. The building at Glencoe is a 
modern, well-built structure and is adequate to the needs of the community. 
It was erected at a cost of about $6,000. Both of these graded districts 
maintain a four-year high school course, which makes it possible for every 
pupil of the county, who desires to do so, to complete a four-year course 
of high school work. ; 

The buildings of the sub-districts are most all in good repair and with 
the exception of two buildings are practically new houses. 

Having very few illiterates in the county, we have not as yet insti- 
tuted the “‘“Moonlight” schools, but expect to do so this year. 

A splendid community spirit is being manifested by the public in in- 
terest of the schools and our school houses are fast becoming the social 
centers of the county. 

Agriculture and domestic science have both been introduced in the 
schools of the county to some extent, and good work is being done by 
boys’ and girls’ clubs. 

Gallatin is in the line of progress and is hoping for better things to 
come. 

J. R. McDANELL, 
County Superintendent. 


GRAYSON COUNTY. 

Through the influence of our school fairs and moonlight schools, we 
have secured much better co-operation from the patrons, and our daily at- 
tendance has greatly increased. 

We have built a number of new houses and are supplying all schools 
with much better equipments, have installed several new Waterman- 
Waterbury heaters, along with other improvements. 

Our institute, with Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart as instructor the past 
two years, has been a source of real inspiration to our teachers. 

Illiteracy in our county is being steadily eliminated by the work of 
our faithful teachers in the moonlight schools. Mrs. Stewart inspired us 
to establish these schools in September, 1918, and the results have been 
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very gratifying. Among a number of men and women who were taught to 
read and write that year, was a man 94 years of age, and the past year 
we have had about forty such schools organized. One of these schools 
had an enrollment of 104, and taught 12 illiterates to read and write. 

The most gratifying result of the work of these schools was the in- 
creased interest and attendance in, and demand for, more efficient day 
schools. 

It was also gratifying to note that parents who had before been com- 
pelled to make their mark, can now sign the census pad as required. 

We have more than double the number of common school graduates 
over any preceding year and have also the largest attendance in the State 
normal that we have ever had. 

ELLA LEWIS, 
County Superintendent. 


GREEN COUNTY. 


Since my last report the schools of Green County have shown 
some improvement, but conditions are far from what we would like to 
see them; however, I am glad to know that our educational standing 
has steadily advanced. 

Our taxes have been so tied up for the last two years that we have done 
no building and little repairing, but with the decision of the Court of 
Appeals of last October are enabled to collect our taxes, and have already 
planned for three new houses to be finished by the first of July. 

Our teachers’ institute, composed of Green and Taylor Counties, was 
one of the best we have ever had. We had Mr. Coates for the week. 

Our teachers are, for the most part, young, and with little experience, 
but are full of enthusiasm and have done much to better conditions. Some 
have painted the inside of their school rooms and others have bought maps, 
globes, etc. 

We hope to be able to report better things from Green County another 
time. 

LIZZIE Y. GRAHAM, 
County Superintendent. 


GREENUP COUNTY. 


I think the schools of the county are progressing, although they are 
in many ways not so good as we should like to have them. We are making 
a special effort to better schoal conditions as rapidly as our funds will allow. 
In the last year we have built six new houses and repaired many more, 
in the belief that better buildings, more comfortable housing and seating 
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and better equipment will tend to raise the standard of efficiency; and 
when we reach some meaSure 0. Success in we matier of housing and 
equipment, we can reasonab.y expect better work from our teachers. 

Our county board passed a resolution to pay all teachers who attended 
the session oi the K. HE. A., an additional three dollars per month salary. 
it also sent a member of the board to represent the county. 

The county high school, which is combined with the Greenup High 
School, is doing splendid work. The class graduating this year is one of 
the best in the history of the school, and is equally divided, half from the 
county and haift from the town of Greenup. Our greatest trouble with 
regard to the High School, is to induce cur boys and gir:s to remain in 
high scheol. So many of them have an idea that as soon as they are able 
to graduate from the eighth grade they must quit school and go to work, 
that they can not afford to lose (?) the time required for the high school 
course. They realize their error only after it is too date. 

We are planning a county school fair for the coming year. It will 
probably be a small beginning, but- we hope it will be the means of better 
organization and of arousing more interest in the problems that confront 
the rural schools. . 

SOPHIE E. KITCHEN, 
County Superintendent. 


GRANT COUNTY. 


The interest in the schools of Grant County has greatly increased in 
the past two years. This is shown by the greater desire for better schools, 
better qualified teachers, longer school terms and more regular attendance. 

The high schools of the county are a pronounced success, especially the 
county high school at Dry Ridge, Ky., is doing splendid work. It is yielding 
an influence which is felt for many miles. We will have a larger number 
of common school graduates this year than we had last, and a greater 
per cent. will attend high school. 

While we have been encouraged by the increased interest, we have had 
many losses; four school houses have been destroyed by fire during the 
last eighteen months; three of these have been replaced by larger and much 
better equipped buildings. The last to burn was the new high school build- 
ing at Dry Ridge, which cost eleven thousand dollars. The county board 
is enthusiastic and the citizens of Dry Ridge are liberal; plans are now in 
the hands of an architect for a larger, more modern and up to date and 
better equipped building. The citizens have raised a large subscription to 
assist the county board to overcome this loss and we believe the educa- 
tional interest begun in Grant County will continue to grow. 

B. N. HARRISON, 
County Superintendent. 


: 
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HARDIN COUNTY. 


We feel that Hardin County has made some progress in education in 
the past two years, although we realive that such progress is seldom made 
by leaps and bounds. 

As to the material needs, several houses have been built and several 
wells dug, also some repairs and furnishings have been made. 


The interest in higher education is increasing. One additional county 
high school has been provided, making a total of three high schools for 
the county. 

Our teachers are each year availing themselves more of the professional 
training offered by the State Normal Schools and university. This is very 
encouraging. 

A very large percentage of the Hardin County teachers attend both 
the Fourth Congressional and the Kentucky Educational Associations. 


Many of the trustees have this year attended the K. E. A. 
We hold a school fair annually, and have had the boys’ corn clubs. 
We have a farm demonstrator and a girls’ canning club agent. 


At our institute last year, reading circles were organized in each of the 
six educational divisions of the county. More than seventy-five teachers 
attended four or more meetings and read two of the State adopted reading 
circle books. They were a success in each of the educational divisions in 
the county. We feel that much good can be accomplished by these meetings 
and the county teachers’ association. 


Our teachers have made war on adult illiteracy. Last year ten white 
and four colored moonlight schools were organized. 

By the assistance of the woman’s club of Elizabethtown, $65 was raised 
for prizes for the teachers having the best moonlight schools. Two of these 
schools each enrolled more than seventy-five pupils. Adult illiteracy is 
decreasing in Hardin County, and we mean to stamp it out. Our county 
press is giving valuable assistance along this line as well as in other ways. 

We have an excellent county board of education and many other trustees 
of the progressive type. 

We find the work of the county superintendent in so large a county as 
Hardin almost without limit. 

If our county board-of education were not generous enough to furnish 
us a competent supervisor, we would fall far short of performing the duties 
of the office. 

To the teachers, above all, we are indebted for all the educational 
blessings we enjoy. 

JAMES A. PAYNE, 
County Superintendent. 
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HARRISON COUNTY. 


We are glad to report educational progress and achievements during 
last two years. 

We have fifty-five white schools and five colored ones in Harrison 
County. In nearly all cases we have fair to good school houses, and we 
continually paint, repair and rebuild each year, when and where necessary. 
We built one new school house last year in Claysville, at a cost of about 
$1,200. We are building two new houses this year in Leesburg, one for white 
and one for colored people. 

Our county board recently ordered a county high school of the second 
class at Oddville, with elementary grades. At this writing, the building is 
in process of erection. It is a large four-room structure, brick veneer, and 
will cost $8,000. 

We have a salary schedule for paying teachers that provides a minimum 
of $36, and a maximum of $53 per month, subject, however, to variation of 
$1 to $4 more per month, on account of percentage of attendance, ranging 
from 40% to more than 60%. 

Nearly 100 pupils completed the common school course during last two 
years. Interest along this line is keen and ever increasing. Having no 
independent county high school to this time, we have been contracting with 
the Cynthiana City School to care for our county graduates, which-has 
been done at $30 per year, each. 

We have a high school connected with our excellent graded common 
school at Berry. We also contract with it to care for a few of our grad- 
uates, at $27 each, per year (nine months). 

We continue to employ a county rural school supervisor and truant 
officer. Mrs. Saida B. Monson holds this position, and has been visiting 
each school in the county two or more times each year, in addition to the 
county superintendent’s regular visits, etc. 

We have money on hand to meet our demands, and have never had a 
deficit since first ‘on our feet” under the present laws. 

We are progressing fairly fast and certainly sure. 

J. W. ROGERS, 
County Superintendent, 


HANCOCK COUNTY. 


Since the last epistolary report went to the State Department from this 
office, there has been a great improvement and awakening in the school 
business of Hancock County. 

We think the law eliminating the third class certificate a good one, 
but it would be a much better one if it would also eliminate the issuing of 
second class certificates. Our teachers are better qualified than they have 
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ever been before. We have thirty-eight white common school teachers in 
the county; thirty-three hold first-class certificates, four hold second class, 
and one holds a State certificate. We have two colored common school 
teachers; one holds a diploma and the other a second-class certificate. Last 
year we had eleven second and third class teachers. The average pay to 
the teacher this year was $41.50, all of which was furnished by the State. 
The average experience of the teachers this year was 6 7/88 years. 

Our trustees are appreciating the difference between “teaching”’ school 
and “keeping” school, and are, therefore, looking for the teacher who is 
taking professional training and who has experience. 

The county board of education purchased for each teacher White’s 
Teachers’ Class Record. In-this the teacher would keep a daily grade of 
the pupils’ recitations to be counted in with the examination grade at the 
end of each month. The teachers made ont the examination questions 
for the first, second, fourth and fifth months, and I made out the questions 
for the third and sixth months. In the first examination I sent out, I gave 
a review of the first three months’ work, and in the last one I gave a 
review of the entire term’s work. We find this plan of much interest and 
benefit to the pupils. 

We have two county high schools. One is a joint high school between 
the town of Hawesville and the county, and is a four-year school. ue 
other is located at Lewisport; is a third class school, and is operated by 
the county board alone. We have nine graduates from the joint high school 
this year, which is the most we have ever had. 

We built two new school houses last year at a cost of about $900 each. 
These houses are built of good material, well painted inside as well as 
outside, have porches, cloak rooms, solid concrete foundations, and are 
furnished with single seats. We have two more houses to build this year. 

HERMAN J. RICH, 
County Superintendent. 


HART COUNTY. 


Having broken into the superintendent’s column only a little over a 
year ago, it would be impossible for me to give an adequate description of 
the schools of Hart County for a full period of two years. 

Looking over the records of past years, taken in with consideration of 
what has passed under my actual notice, demonstrates plainly that much 
work needs to be done in Hart County, before her schools will measure up 
to the real necessities of the children. 

Much construction work has been carried on in the county in the last 
several years, the result of which is, that Hart has many beautiful rural 
school buildings. More than 80% of the old houses have been torn down 
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and new houses take their places. This has entailed much expense upon 
the board of ec€ucation, and upon coming into office, a very heavy debt was 
found hanging over the board. While special economy was needed to be 
practiccd on the one hand, care has been taken that the schools be well 
suppl::d. 

Vith’a the last two years ten new houses have been built for the rural 
schcols, and fully as many have been refloored, recovered and repainted 
genera.ly, making an equivalent of twenty new houses in the county. The 
tax levy has becn uniformly 20 cents ad valorem and 50 cents poll. This 
levy produces about $8,500 annually. We have been able, out of this sum, to 
support the schools, and set apart $2,500 per year to pay on indebtedness. 
Our furniture is in good condition, and all the schools are fairly supplied. 


The percentage of attendance was raised four per cent. over the last 
year, notwithstanding the great hinderance upon account of the change in 
text-books. Our schools all have the new texts and the schools will have 
opportunity for a greatly increased attendance for next year. 


Hart County reports six thousand three hundred children, and these are 
cared for in one hundred and two rural and graded schools. 


Canmer and Hardyville, situated in the eastern part, each support a 
splendid, graded, consolidated school. They each have large frame buildings, 
well supplied with apparatus and presided over by able faculties, their 
courses of study including two years’ high school work in connection with 
the grades. 

Munfordville, near the central part of the county, is a county high 
school accredited, giving a four-year course. A short time ago a beautiful 
brick building, containing eight large rooms and chapel, and all accessory 
rooms, was built for this school. The school during the present year, under 
the management of Prof. Edgar Sanders, has greatly increased in attendance, 
and the number of county high school pupils has more than doubled. 

By far the largest school and most magnificent building is: the Horse- 
cave High and Graded School, situated in the couthern part of the county. 
This building is thoroughly modern, consisting of more than a dozen large 
rooms, well supplied with furniture and apparatus. The course of study 
here includes the regular four-year work, to which is added agriculture 
and domestic science. Under Prof. Napier and faculty, the school has 
greatly prospered during the present year. 

The two county high school buildings, including furniture and apparatus, 
have cost more than forty thousand dollars. 

Our county institute was held in July, and conducted by: Prot; Jana 
Sterrett, of Lebanon. The institute was a success. Wednesday was set 
apart for. Trustee Day, and thirty-seven were present on that day and 
entered into the discussions. The next day, Thursday, was Mothers’ Day, 
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and eighty-six mothers from different parts of the county were enrolled 
on our books. Friday was given to high school subjects. The attendance 
of the teachers was up to the limit and a large number of citizens were on 
hand the entire session. Mr. John B. McFerran, of Louisville, spent one 
day with us and helped to arouse much interest. 


During last November the first school fair for Hart County was held. 
The prize list included sixty-two premiums in cash, most of which were 
$5.00 each. Over 400 exhibits were put on, including agricultural and garden 
products, hand work, mechanics’ drawing, cookery, orations and essays. 
The schools of the county took much interest and general enthusiasm was 
aroused. 


Our teachers as a body are intelligent and hard working. Many of 
them are attending school during vacation to improve their efficiency. It 
has been hard to interest the common people in the schools. 


The board of education has worked in perfect harmony with the super- 
intendent, and it has at all times been ready and willing to advocate plans 
for the betterment of the schools. Having served only one year, we hope, 
by experience, to accomplish more for the schools in the coming years 
than in the one just passed. 

Ss. M. DURHAM, 
County Superintendent. 


HENRY COUNTY. 


Briefly summarizing the progress made in the schools of Henry County 
for the past two years, I wish to state that foremost in this great move 
stands the teachers and trustees. 

Despite the fact that last year a complete change of school books was 
made, and half of the term had expired before the books were in the hands 
of all the pupils, yet I found the schools as a whole, well graded and follow- 
ing the Course of Study. 

The attendance has increased very materially for the past two years, 
and bids fair to continue increasing, which indicates very plainly that 
co-operation exists among the teachers, patrons, trustees, and the county 
board of education. 

Our county board of education stands ever ready to assist in any 
movement that tends toward the general uplift of the school system, 

We have secured new school buildings in all the districts, save three, 
and they are to be supplied either this year or next. 

The salary of the teachers has been gradually raised, until at last we 
are upon a base which enables us to secure the very best teachers in all 
our schools. 
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The most gratifying fact of all is that the per cent. of those who enter 
and complete high school, is increasing each year. 
We are pursuing a patient, persistent, progressive policy. 
J. S. MITCHELL, 
County Superintendent. 


HICKMAN COUNTY. 


In response to your request I herewith submit a condensed report of the 
schools of Hickman County for the past two years. 

One can easily see a marked improvement in the condition of. the schools 
for the past few years; especially is this noticeable in the enthusiasm of 
the teachers, children, trustees and many of the patrons of the county. I 
believe that the establishment of the State Normals and of the county high 
schools has done more to arouse an interest in the public schools than any 
other one thing. 

We have in the county fifty-three teachers (white), and more than 
two-thirds of these have attended some normal school, and all but three 
out of the number hold either first class county certificates or State or 
State Normal certificates. Only three teachers holding second class county 
certificates taught in the county this school year. 

The census enrollment for the school year 1913-14 was 3,439; out of this 
number we enrolled in the schools of the county 3,223, but our per cent. of 
attendance based on census fell to 59.55. This, I am sure, was due to the 
infectious disease and to the attendance of the colored, many of whom 
are located at so great a distance from the schools that it is impossible for 
them to attend, especially in the late fall and winter. 

During the past two years we have erected three new rural school 
buildings, fitted with cloak rooms and some of which have screened din- 
ner cupboards, at an average cost of about $1,150.00; one county high school 
building, located in the east part of the county at a cost of more than $1,500; 
a teachers’ residence at the same place (Fulghum), at a cost of some $1,300, 
including stables and outbuildings, and put an addition to the Clinton High 
School at a cost of some $3,000; besides, we have repaired a number of 
older buildings, making them almost as good as new, and have patent desks 
in all of the schools of the county. 

We have enrolled 98 pupils in the two high schools (Clinton and Ful- 
ghum) this year, and beside there are some thirty-five pupils taking high 
school work in the three graded schools. 

We have had a very successful school fair at the county seat (Clinton), 
for the past two years. Last year we had somewhere between 1,500 and 
2,000 present, the town of Clinton full of people from all over the county 

and from other counties and a great display of the work of the children, 
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We now have a move on foot to consolidate a number of the small schools 
adjacent to the Clinton School District with the Clinton School. 
We stand for better schools, are advocating consolidated schools, higher 
education and normal trained teachers. 
W. L. BEST, 
County Superintendent. 


HOPKINS COUNTY. 


During the past two years in Hopkins County the schools have made 
some headway I think. Yet they are far from perfection. Our attendance 
has not been near what it should have been, it having been only in the 
neighborhood of 50 per cent. each year. There is a considerable loss from 
some cause. The annual total expenditure for the county in school matters 
reaches the sum of $80,000 or $85,000 per year. We are practically 
making two dollars do what one ought to do. No business of individuals 
‘could last long if run in the same way as the school business. 

We have built a number of new school houses in the past two years, last 
year building seven. We have eauipped them well. My trustees have shown 
a disposition to do what they could to make the schools a go. 

One of the greatest troubles with the working of the school system is 
the hocus-pocus set of school laws. No one knows the law nor can it be 
found out. The system of keeping records in the superintendent’s office is 
poor. 

But with all this I am sure things are getting better. As the years 
go by a gradual improvement will be made and we will all have a brighter 
and a better Kentucky. 

b. R.-RAY, 
County Superintendent. 


JACKSON COUNTY. 


The schools of Jackson County are becoming more efficient each year. 
This efficiency has been secured by the earnest, faithful and efficient 
service of the teachers, together with the hearty co-operation of the patrons 
and the school officials. 

I do not believe the county tari institute, as now conducted, 
is what we need. It is my opinion that there should be at least a two- 
weeks’ term of the institute, and that the expense incident thereto should 
be borne by the county board of education, and one day of said institute 
set apart for, and designated as Parents’ Day, one as Business Men’s Day, 
one Mothers’ Day, one as Children’s Day, one as Trustees’ Day, etc., so that 
we might be able to secure the co-operation of all the people of the county 
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in the great work of educating and making for the community and the 
State, capable, efficient, and law abiding citizens of our boys and girls. 


Since my last report, we have built three new school houses and pur- 
chased and installed patent desks and seats in seventy of the schools of 
my county, so that when we have built only six more houses, we will then 
have comfortable school houses, with patent seats and desks, in every 
district in the county. 


The Courst of Study is splendid, and when properly enforced, results 
in stimulating the pupils to greater efforts, saves time, systematizes the 
work of both teacher and pupils, and enables the parents to determine 
the progress of their children. 


I believe that agriculture should be taught in the common schools of 
this State, because agriculture is the chief business of the people. As evi- 
dence of our belief in this matter, we, the school people of Jackson County, 
organized a “whirlwind” campaign for better and more scientific farming, 
and better roads, and more progressive methods of carrying on all the chief 
industries of the people. The campaign lasted for about two weeks, at the 
head of which, we had, in my opinion, one of the foremost lecturers on 
these subjects to be found in Kentucky, who is none other than Prof. W. 
M. Martin, of the Eastern State Normal. 


A law should be passed by the next legislature, providing that all 
teachers be trained in some good normal school; the law to become effec- 
tive within four years from the date of its passage; for then, and not until 
then, will the teaching force be equal to the task of training the boys and 
girls. 

In closing, I wish to say that whatever progress has been made along 
educational lines within the last four years, has in a great measure been 
brought about by the wisdom and efficient service of the state superin- 
tendent and his associates, in the management of the school system through- 
out the State. 

J. J. DAVIS, 
County Superintendent. 


JESSAMINE COUNTY. 


During this period of time we have built four new schoolhouses (two 
of them are two-room houses) and repaired twenty-three. It cost us 
$9,003.60 to do this. 

Our attendance has increased over 1% per cent. This is not large | 
but it is a step in the right direction. It means that the court is co-operat- 
ing with the Superintendent and that the parents are slowly learning that 
they must give their children a chance to go to school. 
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Our teaching force is improving. In fact, we have few now in the. 
service who have not had some professional training. They realize that 
they cannot afford to miss the splendid opportunities that the Eastern 
Normal offers them. 


This county is not yet ready for consolidation. Our educational system, 
to be efficient, must meet with popular approval, and popular approval 
means we must not abolish the small school until we can establish ade- 
quate transportation facilities. . 


Our enrollment in the county high school has increased 60 per cent. 
Our people are learning that “High School” opportunities are really worth 
while, and this is causing them to take more interest in the rural schools. 


In conclusion, I am glad to report a healthy norma] educational growth 
throughout the county. 
Cc. C. SANDUSKY, 
County Superintendent. 


KENTON COUNTY. 


The schools of Kenton County are making steady and permanent 
advancements along all lines. Better buildings are being provided by re- 
pairing the old ones and building new ones. 75% of the buildings were 
repaired last year and one modern high school was built at a cost of $6,000 
and one modern one-room house consisting of one class room, one front 
hall, two cloak rooms and a basement and furnace, at a cost of $1,000. 

I am very proud of the one-room house as it is of my own designing 
and meets, I think, the requirements or the demands of the people of the 
rural district. 

The schools are in charge of trustees of the highest type of citizen- 
ship who are trying and are succeeding far beyond their expectations in 
securing competent, enthusiastic and energetic teachers of good personal 
appearance which stimulates the pupils to greater efforts and helps to in- 
crease the attendance. 

At the end of the seven-month term of 1914 I arranged a day of grad- 
uation for those who passed the examination for a county diploma and 
there were about 700 people present who enjoyed good speeches, music and 
dinner. I am now arranging for the graduating exercises for this year 
and a good program will be rendered, which adds much to the cause of 
education. 

Prospects are bright for an eight-month term next year with increased 
salaries for the teachers. 

The Course of Study as prepared by the State is being carried out as 
closely as possible and while there may be some improvements in the 
course yet it adds greatly to the efficiency of the schools. 
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Kenton County, outside of Covington and Ludlow, is provided with 
five county high schools of the first class, so situated as to give each 
pupil who has a county diploma a first class high school education with 
but little expense. 

My ideal in education, for Kenton County, is a steady, patient, per- 
sistent and progressive policy; and this ideal can be attained by creating 
a more durable public sentiment among the men and women who are in- 
terested in the rearing of our boys and girls to be men and women of 
that high type that will bring about the Greater Kentucky which we 
have looked for and see coming slowly but surely. 

J. C. MILLS, 
County Superintendent. 


KNOTT COUNTY. 


The schools of Knott County are in fairly good condition, but there 
are numerous improvements that could be made. The school buildings of 
this county are as good as any of the buildings in the “Mountain counties.” 
There is now but one log school building in Knott County, and we will 
build a new one at that site within the next year. We have built three new 
houses the last year and repaired several others. 

We employed two supervisors last year, one for two months and one 
for five months. Our corps of teachers are fair, but as long as we have 
the “trustee system” we shall have several incompetent teachers. 

The “Compulsory School Law” cannot be successfully enforced. in- 
many sub-districts in this county cn account of bad roads and water; many 
children living three or even four miles away from the school. 

The average attendance for the year 1914 was about 51%, or 2% less 
than 1913. This was caused by contagious diseases, diphtheria, measles, 
etc. 

Our county institute will convene at Hindman, Ky., on Monday July 
26th, with Prof. C. A. Keith, of E. K. S. N. as instructor. We are looking 
forward to a good institute. 

I want to especially commend the W. C. T. U. Settlement School of 
Hindman for the great work it is doing in this as well as adjoining coun- 
ties. 

| ADAM CAMPBELL, 

County Superintendent. 


- 


KNOX COUNTY. 


The schools of Knox County continue to move forward. During the 
past year we have made a special effort in bettering social conditions in 
the rural districts. Results were very satisfactory. 
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With four competent supervisors in the field we were enabled to in- 
crease the attendance, to encourage home industries, and to have a suc- 
cessful school year, notwithstanding the delayed text books. 

We have further made good our previous record in building a good 
number of substantial school houses (brick and frame) throughout the 
couuty, where farming is the leading occupation of the patrons. 

The future of Knox County schools is greatly illuminated from the 
following two facts: The larger per cent. of our teachers are either stu- 
dents or have been students in the recognized colleges and our Eastern 
Normal School. Second: Good roads are making better our pathways to 
and from the schcol room. 

W. W. EVANS, 
County Superintendent. 


LARUE COUNTY. 


In reviewing the school work done in this county in the past two years 
I feel that we have kept wholly in line with the progressive spirit of the 
times. 

The houses and equipment being in fair condition the chief attention 
in things material has been devoted to wells and. better water supplies, 
tegether with enlarged school grounds. 

With supervision of the rural school, a strict enforcement of the 
_ Course of Study, and a general improvement in the personnel of both teach- 
ers and trustees, it has not been difficult to have suggestions put into prac- 
tice. 

The things which may be done in a one-room school are at last sys- 
tematized.  - 

E. W. CREAL, 
County Superintendent. 


LAUREL COUNTY. 


Laurel County is trying to live up to the motto I have written on her 
educational shield: ‘‘Tne schools for all.” 

In the past two years our houses have been put in good condition, 
both buildings and furnishings, the floors oiled and the grounds improved. 

The corn, tomato, potato, flower, poultry and appie clubs, the moonlight 
schools, the farm demonstrator and the girls’ canning agent in the office 
with me, the London agriculture experiment fields under my direction, all 
enable me to reach every man, woman and child in the county in a way to 
help them in their homes and on their farms. 

The attendance has keen good, due to the grade of teachers, interest 
of parents and everything taking on new life. 
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Districts are putting up their money for the improvement of school 
property. One district of 50 pupils put up $220 toward a new house. 
We are to have two consolidated schools for the advanced grades, 
school gardens or experiment plots, school fairs and farmers’ schools. 
All is well with “Old Laurel’ in an educational way. 
J. M. FELTNER, 
: County Superintendent. 


LAWRENCE COUNTY. 


Much improvement has been made in our schools in the last two 
years. We have built and furnished ten good houses (one with two 
rooms); and have spent several thousand dollars for repairing and fur- 
nishing others. 

The people in general have a good school interest. However, we still 
have the “district faction” which causes much trouble for teachers. 

It seems that this could be romedied to a great extent by letting the 
trustee who hires the teacher remain in office until the close of the school. 

Too many times the teacher is recommended by a trustee who goes 
out of office about the time school opens, and the new trustee elected by 
the faction hostile to the teacher becomes their leader, causing trouble. 

Nine-tenths of our trouble last year was in districts holding elections 
in which the old trustee’s “party” was defeated. 

We had school fairs each of the last two years, and they have been 
a great benefit in the introduction of domestic science and Agriculture. 
About 40% of the pupils of the county attended the fair last year, and 
nearly 200 premiums were awarded. 

We have a number of school improvement leagues, and last year we 
began to organize girls’ canning clubs, the boys’ corn club having been 
introduced some years ago. 

The Course of Study is as closely followed as conditions will permit, 
and our public schools have graduated forty-eight pupils in the past two 
years, most of whom are now in the high school. 

“Moonlight” schools have not yet been organized in this county, al- 
though a complete census of illiterates has just been taken preparatory 
to aid them next term. 

J. H. EKERS, 
County Superintendent. 


LEE COUNTY. 


There is prevalent in Lee County a wholesome agitation for better 
school houses, better equipment, better teachers; and the last statistical 
report of this county will show a marked improvement over last year 
in atlendance. 
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We have in Lee County turee graded schools, each of which tax 
themselves to the limit. Heicelberg has just completed a new modern 
five-room building, costing $5,°/0, employs three teachers, has eight months’ 
school. There will be bvi!i 1 new graded school building at St. Helens this 
fall. 


Nothing has heen done in this county toward consolidation, and we 
had some superv:sion work done last year and will have more done this 
year. 


We built four new houses the past year and repaired eight others, 
dug or drilled eight wells, built one cistern, have installed a lot of new 
furniture, yet we have plenty of improvement to do. We have four educa- 
tional divisions and forty-five sub-districts. Our county board is com- 
posed of men who believe in education and who are willing to invest 
money in building up th erural schools. 


I am in favor of the present way of paying teachers. Our minimum 
salary last year was $39 and the maximum initial salary was $60. Some of 
our teachers are worth more money than this, but this being a small 
county, the county board was unable to do better. 

We feel sure that our attendance for this year wil! be more than 65 
per cent. of the census enrollment. fs 

We cannot boast of our county high school, which is now in its in- 
fancy. Our people are just now realizing what the opportunity means. 
It will ke worth while by our next report. 

We have some fifty common school diplomas in the county, and some 
of our rural teachers are working in the interest of the county high school, 
which we hope will bring results in the future. 

Our teachers as a rule are wide awake, energetic and will compare 
favorably with any in the State. 

W. D. LUCAS, 
County Superintendent. 


LESLIE COUNTY. 


I have the honor of submitting this as my first report of the condition 
of the schools of Leslie County, and am glad to say that the educational 
interest of the county is increasing from year to year. 

We now have a good building in nearly every district in the county, 
and as for equipment, we have as good as can be found anywhere. We 
have every school in the county well supplied with patent desks, black- 
boards, etc. We are erecting four new puildings this year, one in each of 
the educational divisions of the county. These buildings will be con- 
structed of the modern type, and we are going to make of them demon- 
stration schools for the rest of the county. y 
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Last year a number of libraries were established in the rural dis- 
tricts. These have proved to be very helpful. This year it is going to be 
one of our aims to have every school in the county supplied with a good 
library. The county board is going to aid the local districts in raising 
money for these libraries. We are also going to aid the rural schools in 
organizing corn clubs, tomato clubs, athletic associations and other or- 
ganizations, looking toward the development of a better spirit in the rural 
communities for country boys and girls. 


The trustees in nearly every district have made an accurate census 
of all people who cannot read and write, and we are going to make it a 
special aim to have a moonlight school taught in every district in the 
county. This is a voluntary movement, but our teachers are interested 
enough in the work to do it. We are also going to have a trustees’ day 
during our institute and organize our trustees for more effective work. 

This year we had the largest graduating class in the history of our 
schools. As yet we have no county high school, but we are contracting 
with the Hyden Graded School for a room in their building, and will 
assist the graded school in supplying a competent teacher for the high 
school. There is a strong spirit developing in Leslie County in favor of 
higher education. 

The good roads idea is developing very rapidly and this will aid our 
schools, to a large extent, in securing a larger and more regular attend- 
ance. Bad roads have been a considerable hindrance to educational prog- 
ress in this county, and when we have good roads leading to every school 
house in the county, the problem of attendance will be largely solved. 

The teachers of Leslie County are becoming more efficient from year 
to year. We now have a number of normal trained teachers in the county, 
and each year we have a number who attend school at Berea, Richmond 
and Lexington. The standard of qualification is being raised from year 
to year. ¢ 

Our institutes have been very helpful to us in recent years. We have 
had some of the best instructors in the State with us, and our teachers are 
advancing along the line of better methods. The Course of Study has 
been studied very thoroughly and almost every teacher in the county is 
putting it into force. The county board is contemplating on employing a 
supervisor for-the coming year. In case the board dces we are going to 
have him see that the Course of Study is carefully enforced. , 

Taking it all in all the educational outlook for Leslie County is very 
promising. We are hoping to accomplish much the coming year in educa- 
tional matters. Never before have our teachers been so ready and will- 
ing to respond with their services to aid in the cause. 

Jee MUNG Ys 
County Superintendent. 
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LETCHER COUNTY. 


In complying with your request for a report of the public schools of 
Letcher County it gives me pleasure to state to you that the schools of 
this.county are in a prosperous condition. The interest in education among 
the teachers, patrons and pupils has increased wonderfully in the last few 
years, and the indications are that the sentiment for education will con- 
tinue to grow. The teachers are working hard and preparing themselves 
for more efficient work. 

During the past school year we built five new school houses at an 
average cost of $600.00, and equipped five with patent desks, repaired sev- 
eral others and also have another house under construction. 

We have five graded schools. In connection with one of these we are 
establishing a high school. Last year there was only one pupil from the 
county in the high school, but there will be twenty next year. 

The common school Course of Study is excellent and I am requiring the 

teachers in every school in the county to use it and if well followed will 
be of great good in bringing about uniformity of work in the state. 
We heartily approve the movement of raising the qualification of the 
teachers requiring them to have a normal or high school training from two 
to four years, and until that is done we will have poor and inefficient teacb- 
ers in our rural schools. 

We have not yet attempted consolidation of any schools because of 
the condition of our roads and the generally mountainous condition of our 
county, but however, there are some centers where consolidation would 
be advisable in the future. 

We had good success last year in enforcing the compulsory school 
law. When the people saw we meant it we had no further trouble. I 
believe the law should be changed so as to give any justice of the peace 
in the county jurisdiction, and extend the age limit to sixteen years. 

I believe the employment of the teachers should be remedied in some 
way so as to avoid the practice of nepotism as well as to stop the quarrels 
and bitter feelings caused over the elections of the subdistrict trustee, 
especially in our mountain counties. 

G. W. JENKINS, 
County Superintendent. 


LEWIS COUNTY. 


I am pleased to report that great progress has been made in the 
schools of Lewis County during the years of 1914 and 1915. 
. A great number of our teachers are attending the Hastern Kentucky 
State Normal School and other good schools and preparing themselves to 
do better work in the rural schools of our county. 
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We are very rapidly improving our schoo] houses and grounds. 

We built two good frame houses last year and painted and furnished 
a great number of others. 

We believe in giving the children a place to play and will not erect 
a new building on less than an acre of level land, and in a great many 
cases where the school lot consisted of less than an acre we have en- 
larged them to that extent. ; 

I have been very much favored in having a good county board of edu- 
cation. They have co-operated in everything to better the rural school 
and to create a school spirit in our county. 

I can also see an improvement in the interest of the trustees through- 
out the county. 

Gur county high school has been doing splendid work and increasing 
in attendance. 

We believe that the boys and girls are our greatest products and that 
our future welfare and happiness depend largely upon the kind of train- 
ing that we give them. 

With this in view we are willing to do all in our power to see that 
each pupil gets the very best training that the state and county can 
offer. 

J. Q. ADAMS, 
County Superintendent. 


LINCOLN COUNTY. 


Our schools are improving as the years go by. Our people realize 
that it pays to educate their children, not only the head, but the hand 
as well. Agriculture and domestic science are being introduced in our 
county. We are trying to abolish illiteracy in oid Lincoln. Our teachers 
are progressive, and our trustees are beginning to realize their obligations ~ 
and privileges relative to our schools. 

We have graded and high schools in every educational division, thus 
giving an opportunity to all pupils who receive a common school diploma 
to attend a high school. I believe that all teachers should have some 
training in high schools or normal school. 

The compulsory attendance law is working well in Lincoln County. My 
county board of education is in sympathy with the school work and doing 
all it can to give us better school houses and equipment. Our fiscal court 
is kind to us in giving the necessary means to run our schools. I could 
give you more information as to the many improvements along school 
work in our county, but space will not permit. Thanking you for the effi- 
cient service you have given old Kentucky during your term of office. 

G. SINGLETON, 
County Superintendent. 
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LIVINGSTON COUNTY. 


We think that the schools in Livingston County are improving. The 
people are kecoming more interested in school work. More of our teach- 
ers are attending the State Normal than at our last report. Our teachers 
and trustees are working in harmony, doing all they can to enforce the 
compulsory school law, which was no easy task last year on account of 
the change in the school text. Our schools are all graded and the 
teachers are following the Course of Study. Each teacher kept a good 
record cf the work in his district. Our attendance last year was sixty 
per cent. and enrollment was nearly ninety per cent. based on the census. 

Two new houses were built last year and a number repaired; three 
are being erected this year. When the three that are being erected are 
completed we will have good buildings in every district in the county. 

The county board has contracted with a well digger to dig wells at 
every school house in the county at an average price of $85.00. This is 
one way that we expect to increase our attendance, i. e., to eliminate the 
sickness among school children that is caused by impure water. 

We have done nothing toward consolidation. The county board has 
confidence in consolidation, but think that it would not be practical on 
account of the bad roads that we have during the fall and winter months. 

Livingston County expects to have a school fair in October this year. 
We have a committee composed of some of the leading teachers and 
citizens of the county to arrange a program. 

JOHN QUERTERMOUS, 
County Superintendent. 


LOGAN COUNTY. 


The schools of Logan County are improving each year in every re- 
spect. All but three of our rural schools have closed for the present year. 
The averege attendance this year is better than it has ever been. The 
teachers are much better equipped then formerly and trustees are more 
attentive to their duties. The patrons throughout the county are more 
interested in the educaticn of their children than at any previous time. 
Consolidation of rural schools is now engaging the attention of our 
people. The school book law has caused much adverse criticism. Our 
high schools are doing a great work, but they are not patronized as they 
should ke. In the levy for 1913-1914 the county board of-.education made 
the following appropriations for cur four high schools: $6,000.00 for Adair- 
ville High School, being supplemented by $10,500.00 by its patrons; $5,000.00 
for an annex to Lewisburg High School, being supplemented by $1,000.00 
by its people; $2,250.00 for an annex to Olmstead High School. Estimated 
value of high school preperty in the county is $54,750.00. County board 
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has recently purchased 500 indestructible steel desks, costing $2,000.00. 
County levy for school purposes, 20 cents ad valorem and $1.00 poll. Total 
revenue for 1914, $16,392.29. 
P. M. BARNES, 
County Superintendent. 


LYON COUNTY. 


I respectfully submit herewith the following report upon the condi- 
tion and progress of the public schools of Lyon County for the two years 
ending June 30, 1915. 

An educational awakening has come to Lyon County, and her citizens 
now appreciate more clearly than ever the potency of the public school 
in developing the county along social, moral and industrial lines. The 
school and home are being brought closer together, and this naturally de- 
velops a more wholesome attitude on the part of patrons to the school 
of their district. This close relationship is, I think, fundamentally im- 
portant. The institution of the public school is appreciated more when 
people get closer to it—when: they realize that through it the state is 
co-operating with them in community development. 

Within the last two years three new school houses have been built 
and five others will soon be* under construction and available by the 
beginning of the next school term. A good deal of repairing and im- 
provement has been done also. Because of a limited school fund and a 
considerable burden of indebtedness hanging over the county board, we 
have been unable to employ regular supervision of schools, and to put 
into cperation some other things which we feel would be in keeping with 
sane educational progress. 

Last July, for the first time in the history of our county school work, 
all the rural schools opened on the same day. There was some opposition 
to this move, but when our people understand and see the result of such 
a system they will, I am sure, concur with us in our efforts to systematize 
in any way practicable. 

The per cent. of attendance in our schools last year was far below 
what it should have been. Special efforts will be made this yaer to “get” 
and “keep” the children in school. The outlook is favorable for a large 
increase in attendance this year. 

The rural schools, both white and colored, promise to achieve far 
more within the very near future than ever before. Many of our teachers 
have had normal and high school training, and trustees are beginning to 
note that fact when teachers are employed. 

Some additions have been made to the county teachers’ library within 
the last year, and a few hundred books are available, but the library is 
not used as extensively as it should be. 
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The joint graded and county high school at Eddyville, under Mrs. 
J. A. Holton, has been doing good work, and we have had a graded and 
high school of excellent merit at Kuttawa during the past two years under 
the superintendency of Prof. E. L. West. 

Taking everything into consideration I feel that Lyon County’s future 
is indeed bright as to her educational advancement. A wholesome senti- 
ment exists among our people, and unity of thought and effort is char- 
acteristic of our teachers and trustees. We are endeavoring to establish 
a patient, persistent, progressive, and permanent educational policy. 

N. G. MARTIN, 
County Superintendent. 


MADISCN COUNTY. 


Madison County is blessed with a rich fund of material wealth; a 
splendid conservative people; an earnest, interested, non-partisan board 
of education. 

With these factors, solid progress ought to be made, and is being 
made. We have consolidated the weak one-room adjacent districts into a 
two-room school when practical, and two or three districts into graded 
and high schools. Have added the help of a supervisor in the past year 
and have made other improvements equal to and beyond our means as 
the levy now stands, sixteen cents. 

The spirit of progress has outstripped the tax, the money. We have 
now reached the point by leaps and bounds when we must use judgment 
and not sentiment in making the next best move. 

Much has been grabbed at in the eagerness to keep up with so-called 
progress without caution of what was being grabbed. Sentiment and im- 
pulse may open the throttle, but it takes judgment and power to guide 
and to keep the wheels going. 

We, here in Madison County, have passed tbrough the impulse period— 
& period that created a debt of near $12,000, when I came into office. I 
have paid half of this debt. I have keen compelled to strike first at points 
where leaks seem to have keen the greatest. All purchases now, no matter 
how small, must come from an order through the superintendent’s office. 

The past year, we built two new school houses, all that our money 
would allow, but in both instances we built home-like schools, that in- 
vite, that say come. We go cn the basis that a home-like school with 
play grounds and equipment pays in better attendance as well as in com- 
fort and sanitation. 

The county board has a standing offer to all districts that they will 
pay half on equipment or ertra improvement, the local community pay- 
ing the other haif. At the present gait something must be contributed 
locally. 
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A goodly numter of our teachers are earnest, mature teachers, but a 
larger number are immature, that have too much of the “how” and not 
enough of the substance. The standard of academic training of teachers 
needs to be higher. Not so much of how many things to teach, but what 
few things to ke thoroughly taught is our problem. 

Last year, 1 decided to depart from the old line institute that had 
grown dead through isolation, so we had a four-cornered conference. We 
invited active workers of other fields to join with us for one week for 
community uplift, the school the center. The best speakers on school, 
church, agriculture, domestic science and sanitation were with us. Pres. 
Crabbe, of the Eastern Ncrmal School gave us the use of the grounds and 
buildings, and his faculty helped in many ways. The first day the com- 
mercial club of Richmond, entertained the children of Madison County, 
and on that day alone we had about 3,000 pupils, patrons, teachers and 
trustees present; people of all professions, from all parts of the county. 
I have heard able institute instructors, but I have never seen one that 
could draw that number yet. Wor one day we met to entertain our chil- 
dren; for one week we met for the uplift of the community, for the sake 
of our children. Forces working with the school. The school has too 
long, in every community, been tco much a thing apart. 

What fcrmerly was dcne in teachers’ institutes ought now to be done 
with the present force of stperintendents and supervisors in division 
faculty meetings, trainirg the teachers while at work. 

We are doirg club work this year, but are tackling only two: corn 
and poultry. 

Our school attendance the past year has keen good. Dry fall and no 
epidemics. We are organizing better every day for the coming year, and in 
Summing up will say, we have resclved:. (1) To plow deeper and less 
acreage; (2) To favor the skilled earnest lakorer ard to train or eliminate 
the inefficient as fast as we can; (3) Te have a standard for what few ~ 
things we do; and (4) To do within our means. 

Het. BROCK: 
County Superintendent. 


MAGOFFIN COUNTY. 


I cannot say that our houses, on a whole, are better than they were 
two years ago, since we have nine sub-districts that have no houses what- 
ever, and one-half of the sub-districts are in great need of new houses: 
Many of the shacks are ready to fall and are dangerous during storms. 
They are beyond repair. ; 

Since our total income from the county, when we collect the maximum 
tax, is less than seventy-five cents per pupil child, and since our most 
perplexing protlem is that of housing our pupils, we decided a year ago, 
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to spend nothing for repairs unless the sub-district raised one-half of the 
amount. We are glad to say that we are now out of debt and can make 
each dollar count for its full value. 


We are building on the plan of the Lewiston, Iowa, State Normal 
School, which has been approved by our own State Board of Hducation. 
We are letting these contracts to have the houses boxed to studding on 
either side of all openings and every six feet apart, but not to be finished 
until other needy sections are reached. 


In this way we hope to give the children some sort of decent shelter, 
knowing that they will get improvised seats. 


We are raising the standard of teachers, both intellectually and 
morally. During the past twelve months a number of certificates have 
been revoked and more than one-half-of the applicants have failed; con- 
sequently we have a few of the old teachers dropping out of the profes- 
sion and a greater number, possibly, attending normal schools than have 
ever attended, at one time, from Magoffin County. 


We pay about five dollars more per month for teachers who hold 
State Normal certificates. In this way we are increasing our attendance 
at the State Normal School. 


We pay $2 per month extra for all teachers who attend the K. E. A., 
and our attendance has been greater at the association during the past 
two years than the total in all previous years. | 


We have not the funds to employ a supervisor, but each trustee is 
paid twenty-five cents per hour for three hours each month, provided he 
makes out a written report and returns it to the county superintendent 
within three days after the visit. This has helped our schools wonderfully. 


We began last year to grade the schools by the Course of Study and 
- think that we can have every school in the county graded by it this year. 
We think that the present Course of Study is the greatest single improve- 
ment for rural schools that has been made in our Commonwealth during 
the past two decades. 

Practically every teacher in the county and hundreds of interested 
patrons attended the teachers’ associations. They did not usually ad- 
journ until 4 o’clock and many teachers lingered much longer to discuss 
some problem. We demonstrated teaching various subjects, especially 
primary reading, grafting, canning, etc, at these associations as well as at 
the institute. Our programs were practical and all progressive teachers 
took great interest in them. 

All agree that trustees’ day of the institute, when we leave the 
court house and demonstrate progressive agriculture, household economy 
and manual training (that is practical for the farmer, etc.), is the great- 
est day of the institute week. 
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The individual schools are taking advantage of the box suppers to 
raise money for libraries and to repair the buildings. 

A number of the pupils have received the county diploma and we will 
open a high school in “August. 

The teachers have been paid according to the attendance, for the first 
time this year. 

We get the maximum tax, over the protest of some of the politicians 
of the county, who are against almost every progressive movement in 
schools, we are sorry to say. 

We have succeeded in getting one of the small graded schools to come 
back. There are four others that have less than one hundred pupils. 
Some of them pay less than the maximum tax that the county board levies. 

We have done some consolidation, but find two obstacles when we 
try to consolidate without transportation: First. Many of our people be- 
lieve that wherever they can get enough pupils together for a small school 
that a new district should be made. Second. Our roads are often in the 
creeks, so that it is almost impossible for children to get to school any 
distance away from their homes. 

Ss. 5S. ELAM, 
County Superintendent. 


MARSHALL COUNTY. 


The schools of this county have had a slow but substantial improve- 
ment since my last report, as is attested by the increased interest mani- 
fested by all classes of our people. The teachers of my county are pre- 
paring themselves for better work. Since the close of the last schools in 
this county more of the teachers have been attending school than have 
ever attended before. The schools were attended bettr during our last 
session than ever before. The teachers, with few exceptions, have stood by 
and sustained me in my arduous labors in behalf of education for the 
last five years, and I feel assured that they will continue to do so. 

Nearly all of the houses are good. In another year this county will 
be well supplied with good houses. Twenty houses have been built dur- 
ing the last five years. They are pretty near all well seated and furnished. 
I visited all the schools once, and as many as half of them twice last 
year and found them, with few exceptions, doing well. The teachers 
worked on the course of study last year with marked improvement. The 
board of education employed the service of a supervisor last year with 
noted success. 

Another cause of marked improvement in our schools is the high 
state of public interest that has been aroused in them. Public interest is 
the life of the public school. 


= am 
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Our county associations are largely attended by teachers and patrons, 
who seem interested in all the exercises and vie with each other as to 
which community shall provide the most sumptuous entertainments for 
the visitors. 

The enforcement of our compulsory law has helped wonderfully in 
securing attendance during the last three years. The year previous to the 
enacting of the compulsory law this county had approximately two thou- 
sand children who were not enrolled in school. Since the use of the com- 
pulsory law we have near five hundred who do not attend school. 

The graded schools of the county are progressing nicely. The teach- 
ers’ library, while small, is being freely patronized by teachers, children 
and patrons. More books have been read during the last year than have 
been read since the library was started in 1895. More than half of the 
‘rural schools have libraries. These libraries were started by school enter- 
tainments, box suppers, etc., and by the county board giving the district 
as many dollars to start the library as the district raised. 

The high school has made a great improvement in many ways ae 
ing the last five years. 

JOHN E. ARANT, 
County Superintendent. 


McCRACKEN COUNTY. 


I most respectfully submit herewith the following report upon the 
condition and progress of the public schools of McCracken County for the 
two years ending June 30, 1915. While the public schools of McCracken 
County are far from what they should be, they are progressing steadily 
and surely toward the ideal. Every school in the county is carefully 
graded and the pupils are promoted in the grades upon having success- 
fully passed an examination sent out from the county school superintend- 
ent’s office. This year there were fifty-four common school graduates, 
most of whom will enter the county high school in September. 

_ Our teachers are awakening and are manifesting some signs of being 
progressive. About three-fourths of them have had professional training 
either in the State Normal School or private normals. They are prompt 
in their attendance of educational meetings. 

The people of the various sub-districts have been wise in usually 
selecting a good man for the office of sub-district trustee. The division 
boards of education work harmoniously, and apparently lay all selfish- 
ness aside and select teachers upon their merit alone. The county board 
of education is progressive, and is working harmoniously for the uplift 
and betterment of our school system. It has always recommended the levy- 
ing of the twenty-cent property tax and a dollar poll, and would recom- 
mend a higher levy, if it were provided by law. It has always been suc- 
cessful in obtaining the highest possible levy under the present law. 
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The county has an $8,000.00 accredited high school, with Professor 
J. S. Ragsdale and Mrs. J. S. Ragsdale as teachers, which is the saving 
clause of the educational system of this county. This institution has 65 
pupils in regular attendance, and did most commendable work during the 
school year 1914-15. We are confidently expecting great results from this 
school in the near future. 

McCracken County thoroughly approves the new school law as far 
as it goes towards the solution of the educational problems of the county, 
but the people are anxious that the law be further developed along the 
same general line and at the earliest possible moment. 

School officers, teachers and the people generally are looking forward 
hopefully and expectantly to great progress in the school in the near 
future. The progress we have made in the last two years is to some ex- 
tent forgotten in contemplation of the much greater progress we con- 
fidently believe we can achieve in the next two years to come. | 

M. V. MILLER, 
County Superintendent. 


McCREARY COUNTY. 


In compliance with your request it is my pleasure to hand you here- 
with a brief report of the educational progress of this county during the 
past two years. 

Three years ago when the most neglected parts of Pulaski, Wayne and 
Whitley Counties were combined to form the county of McCreary, one of 
the most difficult problems confronting the county was that of the schools. 
With only a smali amount of school tax, approximately 64,000 annually, and 
having within its bounds only a few good school buildings, in some dis- 
tricts none at all, and in the remainder dilapidated and poorly furnished, 
the county board has had a perplexing situation before them from the 
beginning. However, building and repairing was begun at once. In a3; 
nine new houses were built, in 1914 five and an additional room, and this 
year five others are being built. All of these houses are according to the 
model plan adopted by the county board last year excepting those built in 
1913. This p’an was taken from the bulletin on school architecture issued 
by the State Board of Education with a few changes. Two separate en- 
trances are provided, and as many halls, between which is a small room 
we expect to have utilized for domestic science and manual training as 
soon as our teachers are prepared for the work. The average cost of these 
buildings is $550. It is thought by some that this is too expensive for this 
county, but we .believe we are economizing for future boards by having 
only good, substantial buildings and those that will be adapted to the 
needs several years hence. Also to furnish buildings at the rate of five a 
year will necessitate the acquiring of some. debt, but as the needs are so 
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great and the funds so small we feel justified in proceeding with this policy. 
More than two thousand dollars have been expended for furniture, and 
with an expenditure of about half this amount additional, every school in 
the county will be well provided for. The condition of the schools alone 
is conclusive that the needs of the people in this section justified the 
establishing of the new county. 


The people had been neglected until they had become indifferent to 
all public interests, apparently, but interest in general is being aroused 
and the schools are benefited thereby. More interest is being shown in 
the office of trustee and school elections, in teachers, as better qualified 
teachers are being demanded. Attendance is increasing and a greater 
number of pupils of the ’teen age are remaining in school. A large num- 
ber of these take the teachers’ examinations, seeking by the avenue of 
teaching an opportunity to secure a higher education. The proper place 
for these is in a county high school which we have not yet in this county. 
The board has adopted a resolution providing for the establishment of two, 
one of these to be at Whitley and the other at Pine Knot. These schools 
will not be ready to open before the winter term. Here again the county 
board is burdened financially unless relieved by the voting of bonds in 
November for the purpose of building these two high schools. An election 
will be called to vote on the appropriation of $10,000 for each building. 
We are expecting to make these schools a force in the uplift of the lives 
of our country peop:e. Agriculture, horticu!ture, domestic science and 
manual training will be provided and given special emphasis in the high 
school course. 

Our rural schools are almost entirely under the control of young 
teachers with little experience and with little or no training for the work. 
We would like to have the above mentioned subjects introduced to some 
extent in every district, but we must wait for the teachers to make prep- 
aration. However, it is an encouraging fact that a large number of the 
teachers attend school after the close of their schools. Highteen of these 
enrolled this year at the Eastern State Normal, which was a large increase 
over the preceding year. We are making an effort to arouse sentiment 
among the teachers and trustees for normal school training. We have 
before the county board for consideration a resolution requiring normal 
school training, but we have been unable yet to adjust the requirements 
to the situation, without doing many of the teachers an injustice, as it 
seems not a few must be given the opportunity to ‘keep school’ until they 
have the opportunity to learn how to “teach school.” We hope in a few 
years, however, that our teachers will be keeping pace with the demands of 
the school. Not until then can we hope to make any great progress in the 
results of the schools upon country life. 
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We are insisting upon the enforcement of the Course of Study. This 
was made practically impossible last year on account of the change of 
books and dealers not being ab!e to sectre books in time for the beginning 
of the schools. A’so teachers were handicapped by many of the patrons 
not “having the money,’ as was their excuse, with which to purchase 
books. It has been true in several of the districts that but few pupils in 
school were supplied with books. The county appropriated $144.52 for 
books last year in an attempt to assist patrons who were not able to provide 
for their children. The book problem is a troublesome one to manage. 
Free text books would be a blessing to counties like this. The work of the 
schools is greatly handicapped for want of books. 

We have no supervisor this year. Previous to this year one was em- 
ployed for the entire county for only two months, but for this time he could 
do no more than merely visit and inspect. Not having the funds to employ 
one or more supervisors for the entire term we considered it a useless ex- 
penditure and did not employ this year as before. However, we are provid- 
ing closer supervision with the means we have. Trustees are required to 
visit their schools at least twice a month and report same on blanks fur- 
nished for that purpose. Also the county board has adopted the co-operative 
register aS is used in the Indiana schools. By this means the attendance 
and class standing of every pupil in each school is reported to the respective 
chairman and the superintendent once per month. We hope these will be 
valuable assistance in keeping in touch with the schools. 


Although we kave before us the unfinished task of organization, we are 
attempting some extension work through the schools as we believe the 
schools exist for the benefit of the entire community. Our farmers as a class 
are poor. Up to the present the larger number of them farm as did their 
grandfathers before them. Until in recent years the timber industry was 
profitable, but the most valuable timber has been cut away and the mineral 
rights to mest of the land of the county sold. There is no industry in the 
county except mining, and on a small scale, lumbering. We must turn our 
attention to the farmer to develop the wealth of the county. This is the 
reason that during the past year much effort has been spent in agitating 
fruit growing and gardening among the people. This was begun with the 
calling of Prof. G. D. Smith of the Eastern Kentucky State Normal to lecture 
on fruit-growing on Trustees’ and Patrons’ Day during Institute. He con- 
vinced many on that day that our mountain land is poor only relatively 
speaking, and that there is wealth to be obtained from our soil by growing 
fruits and vegetables. Later a farmers’ chautauqua was held, which was 
attended by several hundred people of the county. Interest was thus awak- 
ened and has continued to spread during the past year. Several thousand 
grafts have been distributed, more fruit trees purchased in the county than 
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in all years preceding and two demonstration farms have been put in opera- 
tion. One of these is by the Stearns’ Coal and Lumber Company, which have 
taken this up on an extensive and systematic plan, which alone in a few 
years will be a concrete demonstration of what the farmer can do here in 
the mountains. We hope this year to get some marketing associations 
formed and the county organized in this industry. We believe it will be the 
Salvation of our people, for without wealth we can not hope to make much 
progress along any line. We are also encouraging this by offering to every 
district in the county that will donate the school an acre.of land and fence 
it, enough fruit trees to plant it. We hope every school in the county will 
have an orchard by the time for the next report. 

Last, but not least, is the opening of the doors of every schoolhouse in 
the county to every person irrespective of age, but especially for the benefit 
of the hundreds of grown people who did not have the advantages of a 
school in their youth and are now unable to read and write. This is done 
by the means of the now famous Moonlight Schools, originated by Mrs. Cora 
‘Wilson Stewart, and who was called to this county to start the work here. 
This was done at tke close of the institute last year when every teacher 
volunteered their services. As a result forty-one Moonlight Schools were 
organized. Several of these had good success, one ranked as among the 
three best in the State. Because of the lack of assistarce and material, 
success was not general, but much good was done. 

_ More than a hundred illiterates were taught. This year it is our slogan 
to banish illiteracy by the close of 1915. We havea county organizer giving 
her entire time to the work, and with the splendid material that the State 
Illiteracy Commission will furn'sh and with the co-operation of the teachers, 
we believe we will almost, if not entirely, reach our aim. We consider that 
the beneficial effect that these schools have upon the day school in interest 
and encouraging attendance and in securing the co-operation of the patrons 
well repays the teacher for this extra effort if one should consider it from 
a Selfish standpoint. However, love of humanity is the controlling motive 
in this work as it must always be where any great degree of success is 
obtained. This is a great and noble work, and any true Kentuckian should 
be proud that it originated in this State, and we of the mountains are justly 
proud it was in a mountain county that it was begun. We consider it 
worthy of emulation and we hope by 1920 there will not be left on our 
borders a man or woman who has not escaped the stigma of being termed 


an illiterate. 

We hope in the next report from our new county we can be able to 
report not so much of what is going to be done, as what has been done along 
the lines mentioned in this report, but feel it is pardonable at this time as 
we have had only time to make plans for future work. 

NORA E, ALCORN, County Superintendent. 
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McLEAN COUNTY. 

I take pleasure in submitting to you a brief summary of the educa- 
tional progress in McLean County for the year ending June 30, 1915. Our 
attendance has been increased at least 20%. I can’t say that it is due al- 
together to the compulsory law, but I think it is largely due to the in- 
terest that has been aroused all over the county. 

Our teachers are following the suggestions of the state bulletin on 
grading, and are making rapid strides along this line in building up and 
establishing an efficient school system. I believe it possible, with the 
proper supervision, to have as good if not better schools in the rural dis- 
tricts as we have in the cities. Our government insures equal rights to 
all and special privileges to none. The rural districts are a part of this 
great government, then why not demand of this government equal ad- 
vantages? Our institutes and teachers’ associations are growing in interest 
from year to year. Last year we had thirty trustees out of forty-two at 
our institute on trustees’ day. We have built four new buildings since 
my last report and repaired a number of others. The trustees have their 
regular meetings during the school term and discuss the school problems 
as they see them. We have placed our schools on an equal footing as 
first class schools, eliminating the second and third class schools and 
employing only first class teachers to teach our schools. This gives the 
small schools the same chance in securing a good teacher as the larger 
ones. We are enlarging and beautifying our school grounds and looking 
after the sanitary condition of our pupils now more than ever before. 
Last year the county board arranged with the health officer of the county 
to visit every school house in the county and note the sanitary conditions 
cf the school and to procure samples of the drinking water and have it 
analyzed and make report to the board on their regular meeting. I long 
to see the day when every county in the state will have a medical inspec- 
tor to inspect our schools once a month or oftener if necessary. 

Our high schools are doing splendid work and are growing in interest 
from year to year. The patrons are just beginning to realize the great: 
benefit of these high schools and are patronizing them very liberally. Our 
motto is: “Good roads, better salaries for teachers and better schools.” 

R. M. STROUD, 
County Superintendent. » 
; MEADE COUNTY. 


J am giad to say for Meade County that more has been accomplished 
in the promotion and advancement of her public schools in the past two 
years than in any previous two years. This year we will finish the task 
of building and furnishing school houses, and I believe Meade County will 
rank far ahead of the average county in class of school buildings and 
furniture. : 
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Our. greatest need is efficient teachers. I think this is one of the 
greatest and most difficult problems of the rural school, and will continue 
to ke until we get more money for our teachers. Every year we lose three 
or more of our best teachers. They give up the teaching profession for 
some other vocation that pays them a better salary and gives them reg- 
ular work. 

I am proud of our county board of education. It igs composed of men 
who are alive, wide awake and are interested in the schools. To this 
board we owe the success of our schools, 

Taking everything into consideration, the outlook for Meade County 
schools ig very encouraging. 

L. H. POWELL, 
County Superintendent. 


METCALFE COUNTY. 


It gives me pleasure to relate the general progress of the schools of 
Metcalfe County for two years ending June 30, 1915. I think we have ac- 
complished a good many things and made some substantial progress. 

We have fifty-two white sub-districts, eight consolidated colored 
schools, two small graded schools and one four-year courty high school. 

The county board of education employed a lady supervisor last year. 
She rendered valuable assistance to the beginning teachers in properly 
grading their schools and following the Course of Study. This year our 
teachers seemed very enthusiastic about their work and we did not em- 
ploy a supervisor. 

Our attendance is not near what it should he, but it is gradually in- 
creasing yearly. 

Our graded schools are doing good work and are turning out quite a 
number of graduates. We have twenty-seven pupils in regular attendance 
in our county high school this year. We have only three graduates thus 
far. One last year and two this year. We will have several next year. 

For the last two years our county levy for school purposes has been 
the maximum limit under the law, 20 cents property and one dollar capita- 
tion tax. We are Striving to improve as fast as possible our school build- 
ings and their equipment, which for some time has been very poor. In 
the last two years we have built about ten new school houses, repaired 
and painted twenty or more and drilled a number of wells. We have about 
half of our schools supplied with new single patent desks. We install a 
few every year and in a few years we hope to have all our school houses 
in good condition and well equipped. 

We have established two small sub-districts in localities where con- 
solidation seems impractical on account of hills and bad roads. We have 
not yet made any attempt at consolidation, but I do believe that the 
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proper idea of consolidation is gradually growing and, developing in the 
minds of the people of Metcalfe County and will in course of time meet 
with approval. 


I consider myself very fortunate in having a county board composed 
of strictly men of business who are always anxious to assist in improv- 
ing the conditions of our schools. We are indeed glad that our best citi- 
_zenship is interested and willing to serve as school trustees and administer 
to the needs of our schools. 

Our institutes for the past two years have been very successful and 
much interest aroused. More of our teachers and trustees attended the 
K. EH. A. this year than ever before. 

AVERY SARTIN, 
County Superintendent. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 


One district in the county had an enrollment of seven pupils with 
an average term attendance of three pupils at a cost: of $240.00. It is in 
a wealthy neighborhood. The Prewitts are the leading families. When I 
ordered my schools all to begin the first Monday in July they rebelled. 
Said theirs should not. I said it should, and it did. Consequently, they with- 
drew and sent their children to town to school. Understand, we had no 
ugly words, but agreed to disagree on that point and are good friends. 
I want to merge that district into the belt line. It, the Prewitt district, is 
two or three miles from the city limits and have gotten the consent of the 
Prewitts to do this. The land will go back to the Prewitts by paying $100 
for it. We are to get the school house and outbuildings. These we will 
move and arrange for a negro school house, where we are renting a 
church for school purposes. 

I write you this to know if you think I am taking the proper steps in 
this matter. I want to do the best thing for all the children—every child 
will be arranged fcr and satisfactorily I think. 

Montgomery County was the first county in Kentucky to have all the 
teachers, both white and colored, to willingly pledge to teach a moonlight 
school. It was the county that originated the plan of taking the census of 
the illiterates, which developed into taking it fcr the State. We had as 
many as seventy-five to learn to read and write in one school alone. We 
hope to totally eradicate illiteracy from the county before 1920. 

In January, 1914, the county board, realizing the need of normal train- 
ing for rural teachers, ordered that a county normal be conducted at the 
county high school building for a term of eight weeks, expenses to be 
borne by the county board. Aside from the regular instructor employed 
by the county board, the State Department of Education, the State Uni- 
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versity, and the Eastern State Normal School sent professional men and 
women to help make this a real live school for the teachers. While this 
idea of having “to go to school” did not please the teachers at first, 
many of them ccnsulting lawyers about it, it proved to be an awakening 
to more thorough school work in the county. This year the majority of 
teachers are in State Normal Schools, realizing that “Efficiency” must be 
the teacher’s watchword. For the first time in the history of the county 
all rural schools opened on the same day. 

A numter of county people are interested in the establishment of con- 
solidated schools and are working earnestly with that end in view. The 
plans for one school have been completed and the building will be ready 
for 1915-16 term. Others will be established as soon as conditions in the 
county provide for them. 

The county high school has an enrollment of fifty-five pupils with 
three teachers. 

No teacher, who doesn’t hold a first-class certificate and hag not had 
at least one term of Normal training in a State Normal School, will be 
employed in this county, after July 1915. 

Under the direction of Prof. Chas. D. Bohannan, of State University, 
the Montgomery County teachers will attempt to make a rural survey and 
study closely the conditions in each district. 

GEORGE V. SLEDD, 
County Superintendent. 


MORGAN COUNTY. 


The schools of Morgan County are in fairly good condition, but they 
are not ideal, yet I am delighted to say we have made steady advancement 
along educational lines. 

We have good, substantial houses in nearly every sub-district in the 
county. Last year we built nine new houses and repaired several others 
and expect before my term closes to have a good house in every sub- 
district in the ccunty. 

We have 83 sub-districts, four graded, and one consolidated school, 
employing 165 teachers. Nearly all of our teachers have had normal train- 
ing either at the county-seat, West Likerty, or at Richmond. 

Dr. E. C. McDougle conducted the institute last year and our teachers 
seemed more interested than ever before. 

We are expecting greater progress in the future than we have had 
in the past. 

JAS. W. DAVIS, 
County Superintendent. 
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MUHLENBERG COUNTY. 


Muhlenberg County is still in the line of progress. Since January, 
1914, two modern houses have been built to take the place of small dilapi- 
dated ones, and many of the old houses have been repaired. Cisterns 
have been made on the co-operative plan in several districts. Three sani- 
tary outhouses have been built, and one school house completely screened, 
in the effort to make health conditions better. . 

More than $1,000.00 has been spent in purchasing libraries, school 
furniture, other than desks, organs, etc., in the different districts where 
the money was procured by local subscriptions, box suppers, entertain- 
ments, and lantern or stereoptican lectures. 

In about half of the county districts helpers’ clubs or other clubs to 
promote the interest and improvement of the schools and communities 
have been organized by the teachers and the rural school supervisor. 

Muhlenberg County was fortunate in being one of the twelve coun- 
ties in the state to have canning club work done last year. The benefits 
which have been derived from this work alone, cannot be estimated. Miss 
Iris Boggess, the competent agent, not only lent her assistance to the girls 
in the home, Lut she gave demonstraticns at the school house, when the 
helpers’ club was in session. 

Each year we plan one specific thing to do. Last year the “health 
problem” was partly solved, and this year “beautifying the house and 
grounds” will be attempted. 

The annual school fair-was attended by 10,000 people, many prizes 
were given. The floats were beautiful. In fact the school fair day is a 
gala day in Muhlenberg County. Though our progress may be slow, we 
feel that we are surely climbing the educational height. 

AMY M. LONGEST, 
County Superintendent. 


NELSON COUNTY. 


The evidences of increased interest in the cause of education in 
Nelson County during the two years just past, have been very marked. 
This interest has manifested itself in various ways. Among these the 
following may be mentionel: (1) A larger enrollment and a higher per- 
centage of attendance based upon the census. The average attendance of 
the year ending June 80, 1914, was increased one hundred over the pre- 
ceding year, and that of the year ending June 30, 1915, will show an in- 
crease of about 400 over the previous year, thus raising the percentage 
of attendance nearly ten per cent. (2) Trustees and patrons are taking 
greater interest in local clubs and leagues and all working together have 
made the annual school fair or rally, a memorable day in the county and 
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county seat, the attendance last year reaching nearly 7,000 people, and the 
two days’ program of school exhibits, literary and athletic exercises was 
thorcughly enjoyed by all visitors. (3) The number of county high school 
pupils has steadily increased and the applicants for common school 
diplomas almcst invariably have a desire to continue, by entering one of 
the three contrect schools of the county. (4) We have had a great 
deal of supplementary work in elementary agriculture and household 
economics done by the teachers of the county, and the displays of work 
by various schools show that good results have been obtained. (5) The 
county board of education has endeavored to make all school houses and 
grounds as attractive as possible, and have furnished all so.as to make 
them comfortable. | 

It has also provided for extra inspection of schools by the superin- 
tendent, and has given the teachers a day to visit and observe the work 
of some other teacher, which has resulted in much good to the inquiring 
teachers. The high calary schedule maintained has provided a_ better 
equipped teaching force and the lengthening of the term of school to eight 
months has helped to arouse in teachers a desire to prepare themselves 
ketter and to continue in the work of teaching. 

W. T. McCLAIN, 
County Superintendent. 


NICHOLAS COUNTY. 


In this report we shall try to be brief and at the same time try to 
give you only facts regar ‘ding the condition of our county, educationally. 

Our county is very much awakened on educational matters, and the 
people co-operate splendidly with us in our work. We have live, wide 
awake, up-to-date teachers; a progressive county board of education and 
a good, strong trustee organization over three years old now, that assists 
us very materially in working out the perplexing problems. 

Besides the regular annual teachers’ institute which is always well at- 
tended by all of the teachers both city and rural, and large crowds of 
visitors especially on common school commencement day and trustee day, 
we have teachers’ associations in each educational division all of which 
are largely attended. Our teachers and trustees attend the Congressional 
Educational and the Kentucky Educational Association and have carried 
away the state and congressional banners the past two years. . 

We have school improvement leagues in most of the school districts, 
also adult agricultural schools, parents’ and mothers’ days, etc., to interest 
the public in our schools. “Go to School Day,” which we held in our county 
the 2nd day of last December, exceeded anything for which we had hoped. 
Invitations were sent out by the teachers and pupils of each school in the 
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county to the parents and residents of each district to pay a visit some 
time during the day to the school of at least thirty minutes. Committees 
were appointed by each teacher to invite the visitors in and to look after 
them while the teachers and pupils just went right on with the regular 
routine work of the school. Hundreds of people from all parts of the 
county visited the schools that day, and a number of splendid donations 
were given to a number of schools as a result of that day’s visit. But 
better than all else, it caused the parents to send their children more regu- 
larly to school because they saw and understood better what was being 
done there. 


When I came in office in 1910 the per cent of attendance based on 
census was less than 50. In 1913-14 our per cent of attendance was 71.8 
based on census, and 82.3 based on enrollment. In 1914-15 our attendance 
was 74.3 per cent on census, and 85.8 based on enrollment, and would have 
been higher than this had it not been for such an epidemic of mumps and 
diphtheria. 


We assign three reasons for splendid attendance. First, our schools 
are all graded strictly according to the State Course of Study and parents 
realize that if their children are absent from school they will get behind 
their class, and to the parents who have pride and are interested in their 
children, this is a strong incentive to keep their children in school regu- 
larly. Second, our teachers and trustees keep a close watch on delin- 
quent children and use the splendid blanks furnished by the State Depart- 
ment of Education for reporting them to my office, while I in turn, use 
the blank furnished me for the same purpose, urging parents to send their 
children to school at once, which in most cases they do. Third, but the 
best reason is the aroused interest along educational lines in our county 
together with the fact that our splendid County Board of Education has 
done all in its power to make the school buildings comfortable and pleas- 
ant for the children, and try to employ such teachers as will have a good 
nourishing mental menu for them each day. 


In the last four years we have built eighteen new school houses, re- 
modeled and enlarged ten others. Most of these houses were one teacher 
houses, but all were built with two cloak and lunch rooms. We have the 
patented furniture in all of the schools in the county, hyloplate black- 
boards. More than half of the schools of the county have Waterman 
Waterbury heaters and ventilators or some other heating system as good. 
We have not built a single house for less than one thousand dollars when 
completed. 

Through our school improvement league work bookcases and libraries 
have been purchased for the schools. Organs have been placed in all of 
the schools except eight, and they will be supplied this year. 
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Agriculture, domestic science and some manual training are taught in 
the schools. 


We have heid three school fairs as a result of our corn, potato, to- 
mato, tobacco and poultry clubs organized among the school children. 

Since the organization of our trustees in 1912 our county board of 
education has found that the work of the trustee has been very much 
more satisfactory and better results have been accomplished by their 
visits. Our county board of education believes that nothing is too good for 
the rural school children, and with this in view they have always asked 
and received the limit of school tax, 20 cents on each $100 and $1.00 capi- 
tation tax. We believe in good schoolhouses and require not less than one 
acre for a school lot and some of our lots have two and three acres. 


We have two county high schools and will have another by the time 
this report shall have been published. This will give us a county high 
school in three of the four educational divisions, and next year we hope 
to build one in the other division. We established these as third grade 
high schools, but will soon raise them to second class. We use the Carlisle 
High School for our first class high school. 


We have large classes of common school graduates each year, and 
have had several county high school graduates annually. 


We are sticklers for school sanitation and our trustees see to it that 
the school houses and yards are put in proper condition before the opening 
of school. Floors are mopped and oiled with a disinfectant floor dressing, 
windows washed and new shades put up if necessary. The weeds are cut 
and the yards cleaned off. The water supply is looked after. We have cis- 
terns in most of the school yards now. 


We heartily endorse the administration of our present State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Hon. Barksdale Hamlett, and his efficient co- 
workers, the three State School Supervisors, together with all others con- 
nected with his administration in the Department of Education. They have 
been ever ready to advise and encourage us in our work. 


We are highly in favor of supervision, and believe that the future 
prospect of the rural schools lies in competent supervision. We believe 
‘that anything that is good for the city school system is good for the 
county. And we know that the city has efficient supervision for its schools, 
then why not see to it that the country child has an equal chance by 
giving competent supervision to it? If a county school superintendent has 
not the time to supervise his schools (and it seems that very few of them 
have), then a competent supervisor should be employed to do the work. 

We spend all of our time in school work and then accomplish so 
little compared to what we would like to accomplish and compared to 
what we see that needs to be done. There is so much in our county to 
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be done that we stand as it were, appalled before the responsible task and 
ask ourselves the question: Are we doing all that we could for the chil- 
dren of our county? 


We realize how rapidly children are slipping from childhood to man- 
hood end womanhood and so many of them failing to secure an education 
which is due them and which wiil prepare them to battle with life’s prob- 
lems. 


A word about the Nicholas county teacher. We have this year passed 
resolutions against the employment of any teacher who does not hold a 
first-class certificate; with this we require either a high school education 
or forty weeks at some Normal School unless they shall have had four 
years’ experience and a part of the foregoing. We shall base the salary 
schedule this year on efficiency as well, more than we shall on the size 
of the district and the number of years taught. 


We shall have seven months in.our county this year. We are sorry 
that fiscal courts in this dear old state cannot realize the great amount 
of work and responsibility which has been placed upon the county school 
superintendent in the last four years, for we feel sure that if they did 
they would certainly set their salaries higher. In view of the fact that 
fiscal courts do not seem to realibe this we are very much in favor of the 
county superintendent being elected as the city superintendent igs and his 
Salary fixed by the board of education which appoints him. But since we 
are only asked for a report and not for our views on such matters, we 
Shall close, asking pardon for the length of this report. 


LIDA EH. GARDNER, 
County Superintendent. 


OHIO COUNTY. 


In submitting this report I feel justified in Saying that the schools of 
Ohio County are making steady progress toward a higher plane of educa- 
tional interest and activity. A greater interest is manifested by the citizens 
in general than at any time in the past. 

In this county we have 132 districts. Many of the houses were repaired 
and supplied with new furniture last year. We have three graded, and three 
graded and county high schools that are doing a splendid work. Last year 
we issued 117 teachers’ certificates, and 134 common school diplomas. 


Besides our high schools in the county, which give instruction to several 
hundred of our young men and young ladies, we have about fifty in W.. 
Migs N., at Bowling Green. 

We had four moonlight schools last year and will have many more this 
year. 
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The sentiment of our citizenship is expressed in the lines of the poet: 
“The common schools, O let their light 
Shine through our country’ s story, 
Here lies her strength, her health, her might, 
Here rests her future glory.” 
OZNA SHULTS, 
County Superintendent. 


OLDHAM COUNTY. 


The schools of Oldham County have shown marked improvement within 
the past year, the enrollment having been 67% of the census enrollment. 

The rural schools have just completed a seven months’ term, every 
school having had 138 days of actual school work. 

The increase in the salary schedule of the rural teachers last year is 
now showing its good effect in enabling more of them to improve them- 
selves by a term at one of the normal schools. 

Marked interest in the county high school is indicated by the enroll- 
ment of 101 this year. 

Our teachers have done excellent work and are awake to the call of 
“better schools.” 

Marked improvement has been made in the geveral school properties; 
better equipment—maps, globes, desks, etc.—has been furnished the teach- 
ers, and the buildings and grounds have been made more sanitary and 
comfortable. 

The sentiment of our people is all for better equipment and longer 
school term; we are expecting to have an eight-month term next year, con- 
sisting of 160 days of actual work. 

Our two graded schools are doing excellent work throughout a term of 
9 months. 

JNO. W. SELPH, 
County Superintendent. 


OWSLEY COUNTY. 


The county board is able, on an average, to erect two new school houses 
each year, two now being in process of construction, which, when com- 
pleted, will give us a house owned by the county in all of the forty-one 
districts, of which number about 75% are in fair condition. 

Our teachers, as a rule, are restless and progressive, and more than 
40% of them are attending school at Eastern Kentucky State Normal, and 
elsewhere, and the only thing connectea with the teaching force of the 
county that worries me, is the fact that as soon as one of our young peo- 
ple gets thoroughly qualified to teach and be a real leader, some other posi- 
‘tion or place offers more money and we are the worse off by it. 
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I gave an examination at your suggestion to those completing the ele- 
mentary course of study at the close of this last school term, and was 
gratified to know that seventy-two pupils were able to answer the questions 
and be promoted, and during the coming term I shall give monthly written 
examinations. 

At my suggestion, the county board employed Dr. Wm. Martin, of Rich- 
mond, Kentucky, to lecture ten days to the patrons and pupils of Owsley 
County during September last past, and I believe lasting good wag achieved. 

Our institutes for 1914-15, conducted by Prof. E. C. Seole and Dr, A. S. 
McKinzie, were considered helpful and inspiring. 

I will be able later to give you the figures showing average attendance, 
etc. 

Pa MARRY 
County Superintendent. 


PENDLETON COUNTY. 


Tke one great need of Kentucky teachers today is a vision of greater 
usefulness. I am glad that the teachers of Pendleton County are receiv- 
ing this vision. It is true that water never rises above its level. It is 
also equally true, that the teacher never rises above his vision. 

I am now engaged in my second year as Superintendent of Pendleton 
County Schools. We have fifty-eight white schools, one colored, and four 
graded schools; two of the graded schools have high schools. My first 
year’s work was directed largely in creating a better school sentiment, cre- 
ating a school pride and enthusiasm, finding my loyal teachers. It gives me 
much pleasure this morning as I look back and see the progress made. 

First—All our schools began on uniform time, first Monday in Sep- 
tember. 

Second—County reviews. Questions were prepared by my examiners, 
printed at home and submitted to the several schools. 

Third—School fairs were begun. These fairs brought the people 
together and caused them to see what our schools were doing, 

Fourth—The schools of my county raised the county’s share of funds 
and secured a farm agent, 

Fifth—Through the help of loyal trustees and earnest teachers, I have 
catalogued the schools of my county, financing it by selling space to ad- 
vertisers. 

Sixth—The boys were organized into corn clubs, and valuable prizes 
given. Only yesterday our local bank (Pendleton) gave me $100 in gold for 
prizes for this year. Prizes to be as follows: $40, $30, $20, and $10. 

I could add other things of minor importance, but you asked me to be 
brief. I believe I have stated the six major things accomplished in my first 
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year’s work. The prospects for the future of Pendleton look bright and 
promising indeed. I am delighted with my work and with the loyal support 
given me by the good people of “Old Pendleton.” 
One new house was erected and seventeen repaired. Consolidation is 
being agitated. You may hear from us later along this line. 
J. N. GOSNEY, 
County Superintendent. 


POWELL COUNTY. 


Since our last report to the State Department of Education two years 
ago, we feel that the schools of Powell County have moved steadily for- 
ward, yet we are far from our ideal. | 

Five new school buildings have been erected and paid for and many. 
old ones have been repaired making them almost like new. An old indebted- 
ness of something like $4,000.00 of ‘several years’ standing, has been reduced 
to a minimum, and we believe will be entirely wiped out by the end of 
next year. 

The average attendance at school has been the highest the county has 
ever known, the county board of education allowing a small attendance 
fee to the teacher having a 50% attendance during the entire term of six 
months. . 

The teachers of our county are zealous, wide awake and progressive, 
eight of them now attending the Hastern Kentucky State Normal School, 
and many more taking training at Stanton College, preparing themselves 
for better work than they have ever heretofore done. We have one county 
high school and two graded schools, both of which are doing excellent 
work. : 

Our institute conducted by Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart was both inspir- 
ing and a source of practical information. The moonlight schools organized 
throughout the county, were in most instances, a decided success, and we 
are much gratified that one of our Powell County teachers won the $25.00 
prize offered by Congressman J. C. Cantrill for teaching the best moonlight 
school in the Seventh Congressional District. 

We have held two very successful school fairs, and the work exhibited 
was most creditable and has been the means of arousing interest in the 
work of the rural schools. 

On the whole, the improvement of the schools has been marked, and 
the outlook for the present year is better than it has ever been, because 
the people are demanding better things, patrons, teachers and officials 
working together to this end. 

KATE S. BOHANNAN, 
County Superintendent. 
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PULASKI COUNTY. 

Last year, for the first time in the history of this county, we had a 
rural school supervisor, and besides Supervising the schools, he was also 
truant officer of the county, and the attendance of schools in the county as 
a whole was increased at least 20% over any previous year. In addition 
to this we organized in each ee what we termed a community interest 
league, that met at the school house every Friday night, and I am sure that 
a great good was accomplished in this way; and I feel sure that there is 
more real school spirit and interest shown in the rural schools of this 
county than ever before. 

Last year we built six new school houses and we will build about the 
Same number this year, and then I feel that each district will have at least 
comfortable houses. 

The aim of Pulaski County is to advance the cause of education, and 
give every child in the county, within school age, a chance to attend the 
_ public school, and to enforce the compulsory attendance law to the letter. 

Every teacher of our rural schools must be able to teach some domestic 
Science and practical agriculture this year. By this we know that we are 
making some progress in an educational way. 

Last year there were eighteen of our county teachers who attended 
the Kentucky Educational Association, also the county board of education. 
The supervisor and myself were there, and I feel sure we all received an 
inspiration that will make itself felt in Pulaski County toward the better- 
ment of educational conditions in the county. We expect to attend the 
acsociation this year, but instead of having eighteen teachers there, we 
expect to have at least forty in attendance. : 

This letter is quite lengthy, but it was impossible to recount all that 
has been done in this county educationally, in a smaller space, 

HENRY C. ANDERSON, 
County Superintendent. 
ROBERTSON COUNTY. 

Our county board of education hag ordered that every teacher who con- 
tracts for a school this year, shall have had at least one term in some 
accredited normal school. We think this is a good move toward raising 
the standard among our teachers. 

We have built no houses for school purposes within the last two years, 
but expect to rebuild three this summer. 

Our institute was most ably conducted last year by Prof. T. QC. Cherry. 

We now have an accredited four- -year, first-class county high school, and 
the fiscal court has made it possible to have our own building. The work 
will begin within a few weeks on the building, which shall be known as 
Robertson County High School. CLEVELAND MOORE, 

County Superintendent. 
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ROCKCASTLE COUNTY. 


The schools of Rockcastle County are improving from year to year. 
Teachers, parents and children all working together for the greatest good., 
3 We now have sixty-seven subdistrict schools, and wish to increase that 
number this year by three. We also have three graded schools and one 
private school for females, all doing good work. . 

During the last year we have made fifteen appointments to the East- 
ern Kentucky State Nrmal, and am glad to know that those appointments 
have been carried cut. Also there are quite a number of my teachers 
attending Berea College, who are coming back to teach this fall. 

At the present time, not being able to build a high school for our 
county graduates and those who have completed the common school course, 
our county board of education has made arrangements with the Mt. Vernon 
Graded School authorities to take care of them, which is being done, agree- 
able to all concerned. 

During the last year we had eight county graduates and a goodly num- 
ber to take the examination in May. 

Our supervisor is a hustler and expects to spend at least one day with 
each school this coming year. 

Our institute, which was one of the most satisfactory ever held in the 
county, was conducted by Prof. John Calfee, of Berea. We had with us 
quite a number of prominent educators as visitors, Prof. McCalister, Dr. 
Falkner, Milton Elliott and Superintendent Lida Gardner, who is a wonderful 
talker, but never tires an audience. 

While Rockceastle is a small mountain county, we have in my office the 
K. E. A. prize.or banner for the best attendance from the Eleventh District; 
we all like it and we are going to try to bring it back with us at the April 
meeting of the K. E. A. 

Our teachers’ county library is just what every county in the State 
should have—a good one. | | : 

We have built many new school houses and will still build just as fast 
as our financial ability will allow. 

W. A. B. DAVIS, : 
County Superintendent. 


ROWAN COUNTY. 


The members of the county board of education of this county are all 
conservative business men, and although we are very heavy in debt, during 
the last year we have built one new building, and repaired about all of the 
other buildings, which were in a condition to be repaired; fences have been 
placed around several of our schools and quite a lot of money has been 
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expended for the purpose of beautifying the school grounds and making 
them pleasant and inviting for the children and at the same time we have 
greatly reduced the indebtedness of the county, 


We have endeavored to follow the Course of Study in this county, and 
by so doing have been able to arouse a greater interest and do much better 
work in our schools than before, and during the coming year it is our 
intention to have each teacher in the county strictly follow the Course of 
Study. 

This county Las, in the past, had a very low average in attendance, but 
during the past year we have tried in every way to get the children in . 
school and, had it not been for the fact that the new text books were a source 
of annoyance and trouble to the teachers of the county and greatly reduced 
our attendance, the last year would have been the best year for attendance 
in the history of this county. 

We Lave, in most ail of the districts of this county, school improvement 
leagues, which are doing a gveat good in lend-ng their assistance and sup- 
port to any and all propositions that have for their object the betterment 
of our schools. 

Great interest has been manifested in the establishment of school 
libraries in our county, and a great many valuable and useful books have 
been added to these librar‘es and students are beginning to take a greater 
interest in reading, a great part of which can be attributed to wnese 
libraries. 


We believe that the boys skculd be taught the “whys” of the farm, and. 
the giris the “whys” of the kitchen, and to that end we have manual train- . 
ing and domestic science taught in all of our schools. 

On account of the heavy indebtedness of the county, we have not 
employed a superviscr as yet, but I have tried as best I could, with what 
time I had, to supervise the schools of this county, although it is impossi- 
bie for a superintendent to look after his office work and give the proper 
time to the work of supervision. 

We have, in this county, an exceptionally strong corps of teachers, 
very few of whom hold less than a first class county certificate, and they 
are all earnest and energetic in their efforts to raise the educational stand- 
ard in this county. 

There has been but one attempt at consolidation in this county, and 
the fact that we Lave such poor roads and bridges caused it to result in a 
failure, but we are making the best of our unfortunate condition that is 
within our power, and look forward to the time when we will have better 
roads and ccnsolidaticn can be accomplished. 

J. H. POWERS, 
County Superintendent. 
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RUSSELL CCUNTY. 


The schools of Russell County are steadily increasing in the point of 
efficiency and attendance. 

We have an excellent force of teachers, who are wide awake and alive 
to their many duties. Many of them have had training for the work. 

The institute last year was a success in every particular. The people 
of the ccunty at large seem to appreciate the work of the institute more 
than ever before. On Trustees’ and Patrons’ Day the house was full and 
the greatest of interest manifested. 

When the four new houses now under construction are finished, every 
subdistrict in the county will have practically new houses, and all of these 
houses furnished with new desks. 

We are cultivating a local co-cperative spirit, as much as possible in 
each subdistrict, and usually have no trouble in securing subscriptions to 
help defray the expenses of building and repairing. 

We are doing everything possible to make the schools better, and to 
adapt them to the community life. J. W. MITCHELL, 

County Superintendent. 


SCOTT COUNTY. 

Following are some of the helps Scott County Board of Education and 
superintendent are giving to the teachers, pupils, and patrons of the rural] 
schools: 

Three new school buildings per year, brick, one room, with basement, 
boys’ and girls’ cloak rooms, teacher’s room, inside stairway to basement, 
larger floor rocm, modern seats, teacher’s desk and chair, large play 
ground, etc. 

Institute week has been allowed the teachers whether schools are in 
session or not; heretofore only schools that opened before institute were 
given the time. 

Also $1.00 per month added to teachers’ initial salary for attendance 
at the teachers’ club meeting, 2d Saturday in month for faculty session. 

Our State Course of Study has been outlined in a condensed form and 
work planned page by page, month by month, as per Course of Study. This 
will aid the first year teacher much. 

Scott County had no supervisor last year, it being a small county, and 
so county superintendent visited each school, Wednesday and Thursday of 
each week, remaining one-half day in each; teachers and superintendent 
were brought closer together in the work. | 

This summer Tri-county Institute (Jessamine, Woodford and Scott) will 
hold session in Georgetown during July; the primary, grammar school and 
high school departments will be instructed separately. An open air school 
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has been arranged for and will be in session during the week. Also domestic 
science, hygiene, and moonlight classes are planned for teachers; this we 
believe will mean more to the schools than any other form of entertainment 
for teachers during institute week. All the real live helps in forms of 
methods, devices, etc., should be given during this week, we believe. 

Scott County hopes to extend her term to nine months in the near fu- 
ture, so just now all forces are at work to bring this about. 

The school districts are wide awake, friendly rivalry existing among 
the various schools. In September, one afternoon has been set apart as 
“Go to School This P. M.”’ speakers for each district. We must have our 
patrons in school; cannot do without them; their interest is our inspiration. 

MARY BRADLEY, 
County Superintendent. 


SHELBY COUNTY. 


In Shelby we are agitating, educating and organizing for better schools. 
With 80 teachers in our 45 white schools and 16 teachers in our 12 colored 
schools; with one contract high school of the first class, at Shelbyville, and 
four junior high schools at Simpsonville, Finchville, Waddy and Bagdad, re- 
spectively, and two other junior high schools soon to be established, we 
feel that we are making some progress. 

With supervision, consolidation, better teachers and a longer school 
term, there is more school spirit in Shelby than ever before. We want more 
supervision and consolidation, still better teachers and longer school term. 

With the aid of supervisor 34 out of 40 rural schools have 8 months’ term 
this school year; 5 of our schools have 9 months’ term. 

Supervision has done much for our schools during the past school year. 

We have kept in closer touch with the teachers and patrons, and on 
this account practical school problems are receiving more attention. 

Public sentiment for better school conditions is stronger in Shelby 
than. ever before. Material progress has been made. 

With a central high school and 4 junior high schools in the county, 
there are more pupils in high school than ever before. An effort is now 
being made to estabiish two more junior high schools, then every pupil 
in the county will be in riding distance of a high school. 

35 out of 45 schools have had 8 months or more school term during 
the past school year. Shelby County employed a supervisor this year for 
the first time. Supervision hag been satisfactory. The school laws, the 
State Course of Study and the rules of the county board of education have 
keen better enforced. ; 

Two consolidated schools without transportation established during the 
past school year. The sentiment for consolidation is steadily growing in 
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favor. Better school conditions are giving to Shelby better trained teachers. 
With co-operation from patrons, with interested trustees and with better 
qualified teachers we are sure to grow. 


L. H. GREGG, 
County Superintendent. 


SIMPSON COUNTY. 


Progress along educational lines in Simpson County has been gradual 
for the last two years. I notice an increased interest on the part of the 
patrons throughout the entire county. 

We have had a splendid corps of teachers, who are more responsible for 
the increased interest than any one else. Our average attendance has 
been very much increased. 

The school property and equipment are in splendid condition. 

Patrons in various sections of the county are waking up along educa- 
tional lines and beginning to ask what can be done in order to have a better 
school in our community. Trustees are becoming more interested than 
ever before. They are beginning to realize the responsibility that belongs 
to trustees. 

The county board of education is putting forth every effort possible to 
make the schools of Simpson County serve the purpose for which they were 
intended. 

CHARLES TURNER, 
County Superintendent. 


SFENCER COUNTY. 


Though we have had obstacles never before encountered in our county, 
cur schools have moved steadily forward in the last two years. 

We have built five new school houses and have repaired a number of 
others until our buildings are in fairly good order—nothing elaborate, only 
plain, substantial, comfortable hcuses. 

There has been a decided improvement in the way of outbuildings and 
fences.. Provision has been made for a much better supply of water. 

The trustees are actively looking after the interests of their respective 
districts. 

There is no supervisor and the werk of supervision has devolved upon 
, the superintendent. 

Our attendance shows an increase, due we believe to persuasion rather 
than to an attempt to enforce the compulsory attendance law. The super- 
intendent’s annual reports show that though we expended more money for 
school purposes in 1914 than in 1913, the average cost of teaching per child 
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average atendance has been reduced from $22.31 in 1912-13 to $17.17 in 
1913-14. The 1915 figures are not ready, but we think they will show satis- 
factory results. 

The Course of Study has been followed closely and it has been the 
solution to many perplexing problems. We do not care to work without it. 

One special aim of the teachers within the last two years has been the 
establishment and enlargement of school libraries. Among the white schools 
a district without a library is an exception. 


Our work has been more uniform and our efforts more united as a 
result of a school journal called ‘The School Magnet,” published by the 
school people of Spencer County. 

The teachers are loyal, conscientious workers, the most of whom have 
had normal training and quite a number of whom are taking a high school 
course. 

We have two splendid independent graded schools and an excellent 
county high school. 

KATIE B. BEAUCHAMP, 
County Superintendent. 


TAYLOR COUNTY. 


We have done some good work in the schools of this county the past 
year, and hope to do more in the future. 

The county high school and the Campbellsville public school have been 
under the management of the same principal. The high school has been 
placed on the accredited list, which we are very proud of. 

Outstanding indebtedness for buildings and desks, etc., has been paid, 
and will build some new modern houses this year. 

Average attendance throughout the county compares well with other 
counties. 

We have no consolidated schools, but are going to take the vote on 
having a consolidated school in some districts the coming year. 

We have one moonlight school which has done good work. 

There are a few school libraries in the county, but they are not gener- 
ally used as they should be. We have no supervisor on account of lack of 
funds. 

We held a bi-county institute in connection with Green County last year 
and expect to do the same this year. 

The Course of Study is not adhered to as closely as it should be. 


GEO. E. SAPP, 
County Superintendent. 
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TODD COUNTY. 


In submitting this report I feel justified in saying that the schools of 
Todd County are making steady progress towards a higher plane of edu- 
cational activity. A greater interest is being manifested by the public in 
general. 


We organized the Todd County Educational Association last year and 
held meetings in all the magisterial districts in the county in conjunction 
with the teachers’ association, and in this manner we were able to put more 
than four hundred volumes in the different libraries of the county. 

The county board has built and repaired twenty school houses in the 
past year and dug ten wells.and equipped them with good pumps, and be- 
Sides this they put in about three hundred patent desks. 

Our experience has led us to see several of the defects in our school 
System and recent legislation has made some great improvements in our 
school system, and we feel that we are going to be able to do better work 
in the future. 


We have a splendid lot of teachers and they are willing to comply with 
all the requests made by the board of education in securing better at- 
tendance. 


Taking the county as a whole, we fell that. we have made a great im- 
provement in our schools in the past two years, and we want to be able to 
report our schools, in our next report, second to none. 

We want to congratulate all of the State school officials on the splendid 
work you are doing. 

LUCIAN LINDSEY, 
County Superintendent. 


TRIGG COUNTY. 


I most respectfully submit the following report of the condition and 
progress of the public schools of Trigg County for the school year ending 
June 30, 1915. 


Notwithstanding the many obstacles which we have had to confront 
us this year such as typhoid fever, excessive dry weather and change of text 
books, which has materially lowered our attendance, a school spirit has 
developed which heretofore has not been so plainly demonstrated. 

During the year 1914 we built five “new idea” school houses which makes 
in all abcut thirty first class one-room buildings of the fifty-five of the white 
schools in the county. We had last year one moonlight school, the influence 
of which has reached the remotest parts of our county and we hope to have 
at least six more for the year 1915. 
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We have four graded schools in Trigg, all of which are doing very ef- 
fective work, and our joint high school which is located at Cadiz under the 
management of Prof. N. D. Bryant, whose practical ideas of education has 
increased the number of high school students from the subdistricts. 

~I think the most progressive work that has been attempted in my 
county is the organization of the trustees, which we are doing through the 
division boards of education. We also have an agricultural agent (Mr. K. L. 
Varney), who is doing great work in tying the homes to the schools and it 
seems that an era of good feeling is approaching which will enable us, through 
systematic management and co-operation of the progressive citizens, to 
place Trigg on the map. 

CALBERT WALLACH, 
County Superintendent. | 


TRIMBLE COUNTY. 


I take great pleasure in submitting the following report of the Trimble 
County schools. A graded school has been established at Milton, Ky., with 
three teachers. One driven well and four cisterns have been made. Four 
good moonlight schools were taught. Nine pupils received grades for diplo- 
mas, passing from the common scheols in January, 1915. Several others 
will take the May examination. All the schools in 'Trimble County will be- 
gin on the same date, September 13, 1915. Floor oil has been furnished all 
the school houses. Four houses have been painted and four new school 
houses built. The per cent. of attendance has increased and I consider the 
year 1914-15 a very successful school year. 

MRS. CARRIE LOGAN HOOD, 
County Superintendent. 


UNION COUNTY. 


In presenting this report I desire to say that I have nothing to put forth 
that is startling or revolutionary in its nature, but feel that we have, in 
Union County, a splendid school spirit that is backed up by a growing senti- 
ment that will wonderfully increase the efficiency of our schools. . In the 
past two years we have built several new school houses and have done 
quite a good deal in the way of remodeling old ones. ; 

Our teachers, trustees and the county board have united their efforts 
to have more children in school, also to have a larger number to graduate 
from the common schools and enter our county high schools, and as a resut 
of th's united effort we have wonderfully increased our annual attendance, 
and this year, no doubt, we will almost double our number of students from 
the rural districts in our county high schools 
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A large number of our districts have school improvement leagues that 
are doing many things for their districts that are uplifting and inspiring 
to the children. These districts are striving to make the school the “social . 


center” for each community. Many of the districts that organized improve- 
ment leagues also sent their trustee to the K. E. A. this year, paying all 
expenses, and this work has already seemed to be highly contagious, as 
many others have shown that they are well inoculated with the idea. 

In conclusion let me say that we are trying to have our schools serve 
the needs of their communities, and striving to put into operation a steady, 
persistent, efficient system that is so strongly endorsed by public opinion 
an equal 


that our rural children will receive what they are entitled to have 
chance in school work with the children in our graded schools. 
| GW.aCURRY, 
County Superintendent. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY. 


I take pleasure in giving you a brief statement of the educational 
progress in Washington County for the school year ending June 30, 1915. 

My greatest hinderance was a lack of equipment, so we started there; 
of course though, did not complete the work, but will this next year. I am 
sorry to say found two houses with the home-made desk, and left them as 
the houses were so far away and folks busy were unable to get them out; 
however, they will be all ready for the little folks when school begins this 
time. They repaid me with their smiles when I told them I would give 
them patent desks; but a shadow of doubt was plainly visible, and I was 
not surprised when the teacher told me they had been told that before. 

I found the majority of the teachers very appreciative when I gave them 
the Arbor and Bird Day book, and found many term reports with those 
days observed. Many teachers started libraries, one buying $40.00 worth 
of books, nearly all adding a few. We added two rooms to one building 
and built two new buildings for white pupils. One of these is modern, 
heated by furnace, etc. We now have two county high schoo!s, besides a 
contract high school arrangement at the county seat. My board purposes 
to add, when financially able, a high school department in each educational 
division. We have six divisions. There is a move now on foot to add 
by consolidation two this year. Our average attendance was larger than 
ever before reported, by old records found. The first county school fair 
was held last October, and it was voted a success by everyone. 

Evan §S. Rees, one of our most progressive men, gave us eight beautiful 
medals to be given to the best speller in the grades, and the old fashioned 
“spelling bee’? was revived with marked success. He made the same offer 
this year and they are all busy. 
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We consider one of our most inter esting moves the organizing of moon- 
light schools, nothing of the kind having been done before, we feel paid 
for our efforts. One school reported over ninety pupils enrolled. The col- 
ored school here also reported over twenty-five. This year we hope to 
have one of these schools in session in every district reporting illiterates. 
I feel all teachers will lend their help, and that great good will be accom- 
plished. 

We have now fifty-one white schools a niné colored. After this 
year we feel sure we will be able to report less. Many of my trustees 
attended the K. EK. A. this year, and are awakening to the advisability of 
consolidation. My trustees are now organized and we are expecting results 
there. 

Every district will have a mothers’ meeting organized at the beginning 
of the schools. In this way we feel we will do much for our boys and girls 
now that without these organizations we could not do. I am afraid my re- 
port is too long, but I find it hard to stop talking about things we are most 
interested in. 

HLLA D. SHAUNTY, 
County Superintendent. 
WARREN COUNTY, 


The years of 1914-15 will be known as the years of educational awaken- 
ing in Warren County. Our people are demanding better schools and are 
interested in education as I’ve never seen them in the past fifteen ha 
since I entered the work as teacher. 

The spirit of consolidation is developing rapidly. We have held three 
consolidation elections in the past eight months, with only one failure. In 
one district the 25-cent levy carried for transportation and local expenses 
by a majority of nineteen votes, and in the other by a majority of twenty- 
four votes. Our demands are go heavy for new buildings that the county: 
board laid down the following policy: They give two dollars for each dollar 
raised by private subscription for a school building in any consolidated 
district, but the board limits its amount to $3,500. The Richpond con- 
solidated district raised $1,750 in one week and we are ready to build them - 
a house costing $5,250, The Woodburn consolidated district has raised 
$2,400, and say they will have $4,000 before they let up. They want a 
$7,500 brick school building, 

Many of our subdistricts are talking union schools of two teachers. 
We provided rooms and added a second teacher in two large subdistricts 
last year. Recently we united two second class schools, accepting sub- 
scriptions by patrons of 10 000 feet of framing, and $100 worth of labor 
toward a two-room school building. We are about. ready to unite two other 
subdistricts and build them a two room school. 
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Since 1908 Warren County has had a 7%-cent levy for school purposes. 
Necessarily but little building and repairing was done. When I came into 
office my board asked for a 15-cent levy and was refused, but won out in 
the courts, so we have a larger fund with which to repair and build than 
my predecessor had. 

We roofed thirteen school buildings, built thirty-five out buildings and 
three new school buildings last year, besides paying off a deficit of $2,500. 
Our people do not grumble about higher taxes as much as they are dis- 
pleased with the little they are getting. When brought to see the real sit- 
uation, they welcome the increased levy and donate freely to a better school. 

O. P. ROEMER, 
County Superintendent. 


WAYNE COUNTY. 


Faith! It must be instilled into our people. We are trying to cause 
the people to feel and believe that here is where chosen men are born 
Our patrons are beginning to believe this. We can get anything we ask for. 

Our county is very poor in finances, but it is on the giving side. After 
we had lectured on the “good old Anglo-Saxon blood’ which courses through 
our veins, we have asked the people to help us develop this blood. Do they 
co-operate? They have given from seventy to two hundred and fifty dollars 
for every new school house. District libraries are springing up all over 
the county. Ere long every district in this county will have its library. 
Chairs, tables, and such equipment as you find in a modern-equipped school 
house are being bought by the’ districts. 

My faithful board offered to give a modern double desk for every dol. 
lar raised by the districts. Box suppers were held at nearly every school 
house in the county. Part of the money went toward buying desks. More 
were bought than in the past hundred years. 

Sanitary coolers are in every school house. Lectures on sanitation are 
being emphasized by the teacher. This is stimulating toward better clean- 
liness in the school and home. 

One of the big tasks was how to get the patrons to school. We planned 
for a most eye opening school fair. The superintendent visited the schools 
the second.time to boost the fair. It was heralded that there would be an 
exhibit of the work of the pupils at this time. Parents flocked to see what 
their dear sons and daughters had done. Now, for the first time, patrons 
felt that their darlings were to be great some day. ; 

The school fair came on. Six thousand people told that we are being 
aroused. The exhibits were better than our dreams had imagined. Phones 
were kept busy more than a week telling of this day. Inspiration in the 
hearts and minds of the people is still ringing loudly. 
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Our teachers are being taught to become leaders in their various com- 
munities. Every need of the school district is being studied as never before. 
Sunday schools are being organized by the teachers. Teachers are learn- 
ing to find noble traits in the children’s home life. Therefore, societies for 
literary and intellectual as well as spiritual attainment were built up last 
year. 

Teachers are flocking to our Normals in great numbers. Teachers who 
failed to go are losing their “jobs.” Just the other day one of my trustees 
came into my office asking me to recommend a progressive teacher. He said 
they did not want the same old teacher, for he had long ago told and retold 
all he knows. He calls for a Normalite. Teachers, take warning. 

All our work is carefully planned. Teachers are drilled in the Course 
of Study. Then, one is placed in each one’s hand for future reference. 
Our schools are being organized and graded. In a very short time may it 
be said of us that we have the Course and are following it to the “letter.” 

Child psychology and the environment of the child are two of the big 
things talked of in our teachers’ associations. This is doing much toward 
controlling schols easily. 

We are working to keep the boys on the “farm.” 

Hurrah for moonlight schools. We are planning to have one in every 
school district. 

JNO. C. BRAMMER, 
County Superintendent. 
WEBSTER COUNTY. 

Since making my last report Webster County has made some progress 
along educational lines. 

Rules and regulations governing the rural schools have been adopted 
by the various division boards. Inexperienced teachers are required to have 
at least two years’ high school training, and two terms’ work in one of the 
State Normals or in the department of education of the State University. 

A great deal of interest is being manifested in domestic science and 
agriculture. Last year the county board employed a supervisor, whose 
principal duties were to teach, demonstrate, and supervise the domestic 
science of the county. In order to introduce this subject, and call attention 
to modern conveniences, we had a model dining room and kitchen built on 
an ordinary road wagon and furnished with the necessary equipment. 

Hleven schools had the wagon. One hundred twenty-five pupils were 
instructed by the supervisor. Many of the mothers were organized and 
given work in order to assist the girls and insure lasting results. Outline 
lessons with instructions were mailed to all the rural teachers. Several 
teachers organized classes and gave the work prescribed. A great deal has 
been done in agriculture in connection with this work. 
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Our graded schools have done splendid work. Three districts have 
voted bonds for the purpose of providing suitable buildings, furniture and 
apparatus. 

In conclusion, I will say that our buildings are in better condition, our 
teaching forces stronger, and our schools more efficient than they were 
two years ago. 

A. L. LLOYD, 
County Superintendent: 


WHITLEY COUNTY. 


During the two years just past, I feel sure we have made some sub- 
stantial progress educationally in our county. We have built twenty new 
houses and repaired five houses and supplied six hundred patent desks 
since my last report. We are getting the districts very well supplied with 
the necessary material things for good schools. The county board of educa- 
tion employs a competent supervisor, who works seven months in the 
field. We really need a supervisor for each educational division in a county 
as large as this. The county board also co-operates in employing an agent 
for the Girls’ Canning Clubs and a farm demonstrator who has charge of 
the Boys’ Corn Clubs and Pig Clubs. I find these clubs are arousing a great 
deal of interest in the county. 

The attendance at our schools is good most of the term. However,-I find 
a falling off in attendance toward the end of the schools, which should not 
be so. We are now building pikes in the county which is going to mean 
as much for our schools as anything that has ever been done. We have 
had good success in enforcing the compulsory school law, made so by the 
attitude of our county court. Our teachers are alive and enthusiastic, 
many of whom are better qualifying themselves for more efficient service. 
As I see it, the greatest needs of our schools is better paid and 
better qualified teachers. Our schools will never be what they should 
be until the salary and the qualifications of the teachers are increased. 

H. F. DAVIS, 
County Superintendent. 


WOLFE COUNTY. 

I am glad to report that the rural schools of Wolfe County are rapidly 
growing better. 

The people seem to be more interested in the uplift and betterment of 
the schools than ever before. Every move along the line of progress is sup- 
ported by public sentiment. 

The members of the county board of education are businesslike and 
conservative men. And as the finance of our county is limited they are 
seeing that every dollar is properly spent. 
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Our school houses are all in comparatively good condition, with the 
exception of two. The greater portion of them are furnished with patent 
desks. 

_ We have built but one school house since the year 1913. 

We have done some repair work in the way of roofing, painting, ete. 

Out buildings have been built at a number of our schools. 

We dug and drilled eight wells in the year 1914 and built well houses 
over a number of them. 

Owing to the financial condition of our county, we have not had any 
supervisor. I have been taking enough time from my office to visit every 
school in the county. 

I find that the Course of Study is of a great benefit to the teachers in 
doing uniform work. 

The greatest trouble is to get them to follow it as close as they should. 

The question of consolidation has had but little atention given to it 
in this county on account of the condition of the roads and the distance the 
children have to travel. 

There has been but little interest manifested in school libraries by 
the teachers and trustees. 

We have a very bright corps of teachers in this county and they are tak- 
ing the advantages offered them by the Normal schools of the State. 

We are trying to get the people to see that they must elect the best men 
to the office of trustee, men who will look after the educational interest 
of the children, and select the best material for teachers. 

TAYLOR SHOCKEY, 
County Superintendent. 


WOODFORD COUNTY. 


In many ways our schools are on upward grade. The attendance has 
been unusually large. : 

We have a splendid corps of earnest, energetic and well-qualified teach- 
ers. The salaries of teachers, while low, has improved. 

Many of our schools have been in session for nine months. And there is 
a healthy growing interest on part of partons. 

We have a Boys’ Corn Club and Girls’ Extension Work, that we believe 
have done much good. However, we hope to continue this work until we 
have enlisted every boy and girl in the county. 

Much interest was manifested and a great deal of good hag resulted 
from the use of our stereopticon in the schools. 

Looking over the whole field I think the county is advancing. 

M. B. HIFNER, ; 
County Superintendent. 
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BELLEVUE. 


It is my pleasure to report that we have had a year of normal but sub- 
stantial progress for the Bellevue schools during the past year. Bellevue 
has three large buildings, well equipped and lighted. 

Our teachers are, on the whole, well qualified and enthusiastic. Our 
rules and regulations provide for securing teachers who are well prepared 
for the work and for keeping prepared. 

During the year a splendid chemical laboratory was installed at a cost 
of $500. This has increased the interest in our science department and has 
added to the efficiency as well. There has been less truancy this year 
than any in the history of the schools. This is due in part to the effective 
child labor law. 

Our last furnace system of heating was put out the past year, and 
splendid steam heating system installed at a cost of over $2,000. 

Modern sanitary. drinking fountains are in each building. Shower 
baths have been installed in our high school building. This has added to 
the comfort and pleasure of our athletic teams. We have a splendid pro- 
jectoscope for use in elementary grades as well as in high school. 

There is a concerted action on the part of the board of education and 
citizens of the town to have the school grounds converted into playgrounds 
for “all the children of all the people.” The chairman of the board, Mr. 
C. A. Patzold, is leading the movement. 

Our school has this year been put on the accredited list in the Southern 
Association of Colleges. This is a move upward. 

We have departmental teaching in our seventh and eighth grades, as 
well as high school. 

The employment of the merit system in the selection of teachers was 
introduced last year. No political or religious influence is exercised in 
selection of employee and only the best interests of the children are con- 
sidered. Several improvements are contemplated for the coming year. 

J. W. IRELAND, 
City Superintendent. 
BOWLING GREEN. 

The Bowling Green Public and High Schools are keeping pace with the 
best schools in our country and in some respects are setting a pace for 
them. Progress in methods of instruction, improvement in.material equip- 
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ment, and growth in educational sentiment in our community have been. 


marked. In appreciation of these facts, the public is responding by greatly | 


increased patronage. Appreciation of the work that is being done by our: 
system is expressed in a very material way by an increase of over ten ’ 


times in the non-resident patronage during the past eight years. 

Notwithstanding there has been no increase in the census of children 
for several years, there has been a constant increase from year to year in 
the enrollment, until now we think we have reached the highest percentage 
of attendance, based on the census, that is possible. This is due to an 
increasing interest in education; more confidence in our school system, 
due to a stronger faculty and better instruction; and, to the strict enforce- 
ment of the compulsory education law. 

While the work done has been very gratifying, yet we are not at all 
satisfied with our system. We need more funds for the equipment of 
‘Manual training and industrial departments, and for the employment of 
instructors in these and other activities that are essential to the proper 
development of the mind and character of the child. 


We try to think of the child in terms of life, and to do those thingy 
for him that will make his life more useful and happy. We still believe 
in the fundamentals, and are not being swept away by foolish fads, brt 
whatsoever is good and useful, we seek to incorporate in the life and w ok 
of our schools, believing that properly conducted public schools wit aiv v5 
develop that kind of citizenship that is a guarantee to the >erpetuity of 
our republican institutions. . 

TAG sCHERIRY, 
City Superintendent. 


CORBIN. 


Nearly ten days ago I received your letter asking for a b-icf report of 
progress of the work in my county. As I have the supervision only of the 
Corbin City Schools, I can speak only of what we are doing here. This 
statement is very brief, and may be stated as follows: 


As to our buildings and equipment, they are very poor. We are bend- 


ing our efforts toward securing a new city school building, but this can not 
be done at this time. 


For two years we have been working at our high school. At the 
beginning of the year 1914, we had thirteen pupils doing high school work. 
These were poorly classified, some doing work first, second and third 
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years. Now we have twenty pupils in our freshman class, who are to 
become our sophomores next year. There are thirty pupils who will pass 
from eighth grade to freshman class this coming September. So we believe 
we shall soon have a high school of more than one hundred pupils doing 
our course, which is as strong as that of any high school in the state. 

We have made an effort to get our census into school. We began by 
having all teachers visit the patrons of their respective rooms. As a result, 
we have an enrollment of 855 from a census of 835. The outlook for next 
year is very promising. W A. PRICH, 

City Superintendent. 


COVINGTON. 


In compliance with your request, I am submitting the following brief 
report of our activities: 

1. The organization of two Junior high schools. These schools at pres- 
ent include only the pupils of grades seven and eight. As soon as adequate 
building facilities are provided, the Junior high school will include grades 
seven, eight and nine. The chief features of the present organization are 
departmental teaching and promotion by subject. Plans for future de- 
velopment include differentiation of courses and a limited number of elec- 
tives. | 

2. The most notable feature of our attendance has been the growth 
of the high school. Since 1903 the attendance has increased nearly 200%. 
The Junior high school enrollment is not included in this increase. It is 
believed, however, that the Junior high school will lead to a still greater 
increase in the upper school. 

3. An evening commercial high school has been established, the en- 

rollment in which has exceeded that of the day high school. 
. 4. The evening school for colored people has been developed by the 
extension of the work in academic subjects and by the addition of courses 
in household arts. . 

5. A special industrial class for boys was established during the past 
year. These boys were taken from grades three to five inclusive. Some of 
these boys are bright, but were out of harmony with their school environ- 
ment; some were interested chiefly in manual as distinguished from mental 
activities; others are slow mentally; all of them were from two to four years 
older than the average age of the grades to which they had been assigned; 
all of them needed to be impressd with the practical value of school work; 
all of them, it was felt, needed some form of manual work which would ap- 
peal to their interests and which might revivify all of their school work; 
all of them needed and need the satisfaction and the inspiration that 
comes with successful endeavor. : 
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These boys worked in the manual training shop one hour each day. 
The remainder of the school day was devoted to academic work. The re- 
sults of the experiment have been so satisfactory that we are planning 
to organize several such classes next year. The boys, with one exception, 
manifested great interest in the manual work; in some cases, unexpected 
talent was discovered. Not only was there great interest in the shop work, 
but teachers and principals report a very gratifying improvement in the 
academic work and in deportment. 


6. The standard of qualification of teachers in the elementary schools 
has been raised by the adoption of a rule requiring four years’ high school 
work and, in addition thereto, two years’ normal school work or equivalent 
training. 

7. The organization of additional parents’ and teachers’ associations, so 
that we now have such an organization affiliated with each school in the city 
with the exception of the high school. These organizations have done 
effective work in promoting a better understanding between home and school. 
They have also engaged in the following activities: (a) Visiting homes for 
the purpose of interesting parents in the work of the school, and, in many 
cases, for the purpose of improving the home environment of pupils; (b) 
furnishing shoes, clothing, and food for needy children; (c) equipment of 
playgrounds with apparatus; (d) purchase of pictures for school room 
decoration; (e) purchase of pianos, victrolas, stereopticons, etc.; (f) regular 
monthly meetings, at which there is discussed some topic dealing with 
the problem of child development. An occasional evening entertainment 
is given, to which the fathers as well as the mothers of the school district 
are invited. 


8. Increased attention has been given to gardening. Four school gardens 
have been maintained during the past school year. Pupils have been en- 
couraged to interest themselves in home gardens. Special attention has 
been given to floriculture. During the month of Marck pupils purchased more 
than 15,000 packets of flower seed. 

H. O. SLUSS, 
City Superintendent. 


DAYTON. 


It is my pleasure to report constructive work in our city schools. This 
applies to the organization and course of study, the faculty, and the school 
plant. 

Our high school course has been liberalized, and now affords a greater 
variety of offerings, offers many options to be exercised subject to the 
principal’s approval, and provides inducement to the stronger students to 
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do more than average work by making it possible for them to obtain the 
necessary sixteen units of credit for graduation in less than four years. 
This flexibility enables students to complete in 8, 3%, 4, 4%, or 5 years, 
according to capacity for work and application to it. 

The organization of our elementary course has been strengthened by 
the adoption of the semi-annual promotion plan and a system of special 
promotions for superior students as well as regular promotion for average 
students, and retardation for the inferior. It is not desirable that I burden 
this report with the statement of the advantages afforded by this organi- 
zation or explanation of the detail of its inauguration and operation. 

Our teaching corps has been strengthened by the selection of capable 
teachers to fill vacancies occurring from time to time, and our school plant 
has been improved by the judicious expenditure of several thousand dol- 
lers in extending and improving our grounds and repairing and equipping 
our buildings, laboratories and class rooms. 

Our elementary course has been extended downward to include the 
kindergarten, which is now a part of our public school system. 

Our seventh and eighth grades constitute a distinct school in our sys- 
tem, but are taught on the grade plan, and not as a junior high school. 

Our city, in co-operation with- Bellevue, Ludlow, and Newport, has a 
union system of examination and certification of teachers, dnd our teachers’ 
institutes are multi-urban. . 
L. N. TAYLOR, 

City Superintendent. 


FRANKFORT. 


During the past two years considerable progress has been made in the 
public school system of Frankfort. 

One new ward school building was erected last summer which is con- 
sidered a model plant in architecture and equipment. Two heating plants 
were installed in other buildings. The old buildings were painted and 
decorated and much new equipment purchased. A stereoptican and stere- 
ograph, with six hundred views, were purchased from the Keystone View 
Company as an aid in teaching geography and history. 

High school athletics have been inaugurated as a part of the school 
curriculum in physical education and is under the direction of a trained 
director. | 

The high school has been placed upon the accredited list of the Southern 
College Association and its students are now admitted to any of the colleges 
in the eleven southern states without examination. This department has had 
a rapid growth, enrolling during the present year two hundred and forty 
students and their instruction is in the hands of nine trained teachers, who 
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are specialists in the subjects they teach, and in addition three special 
teachers or supervisors have been added, making a corps of twelve in- 
structors in our high schocl. 

The people of this city have manifested such confidence in and loyalty 
to their public schools that organizations of Parent-Teacher Associations 
have been established in four of the districts with a membership of three 
hundred. These associations meet monthly during the year. They have 
co-operated in every way possible to promote the general welfare of the 
schools and to aid the teachers in their task of educating the children. 

The student body have shown much “school spirit” in developing such 
auxiliary organizations as tend to add interest and develop the social side of 
school life. They have published a school paper semi-monthly at con- 
siderable cost, depending entirely upon their own resources and have not 
missed an issue in two years. A school annual has been prepared and pub- 
lished for the past two years. It is a very creditable book, costing something 
like five hundred dollars. On the whole we feel that the school work has 
shown a very marked growth and is doing more each year toward in- 
creasing its influence in the community. oie 

H. C. McKEE, ; 

City Superintendent. 


’ 


HENDERSON. 


I beg to submit the following report of the condition of the Henderson 
city schools: 

The enrollment this year is a little over seventy-five per cent. of the 
number shown in the census. Quite a number of those not enrolled in the 
public schools are enrolled in the parochial and other schools of the city; 
while a number of others, having completed the work here, are attend- 
ing normal schools and colleges elsewhere. 

At the beginning of the year a copy of the census was placed in the 
hands of each principal, who was required to verify the census and report 
all: children not in school to the truant officer. This method enabled us to 
secure’ the attendance of every child in the district between the ages of 
seven and sixteen unless he could furnish a legal excuse. : 

Last year the board of education adopted the plan of having the prin- 
cipals of the ward schools take the school census in their own districts. This 
resulted in a notable increase in the number of pupils in the census report. 
This increase in number of pupils was not the only gain to the schools, 
however. The law requires the enumerators to visit every home. This 
enabled the principals to meet the parents of every child in their districts, 
to observe conditions obtaining in the home, and in many instances to en- 
list the interest and co-operation of the indifferent. 
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Parent-teacher associations were formed in several of our schools last 
year and proved most helpful. These organizations serve to bring the school 
and the home into much closer relation and to create in the community 
a splendid school spirit. Without their help several enterprises for the 
benefit of the schools could not have been carried to a successful issue. 

The high school has had the most successful year in its history. The 
enrollment to date is 265, the largest since the organization of the school. 
The Course of Study is divided into five groups—classical, scientific, modern 
language, manual training and domestice science. Next year we except to 
add to this a commercial course and a course in scientific agriculture. It 
is expected that these courses will add still more to the efficiency and popu- 
larity of the school. 

There are other things about which I might write, but at your request 
I am making this as brief as possible. 

JW .3 WELCH? 
City Superintendent. 


LEBANON. 


The Lebanon city schools have now completed the sixth year with a first 
class high school fully accredited by association of colleges for Kentucky. 

Our work has been eminently satisfactory as to results and general 
interest by the public. 

We have spent about $15,000 in building and contemplate spending about 
$6,000 this summer. 

I feel that I can say that Lebanon is supporting a school that is the 
equal of any in the State. It is seldom that we get a student coming from 
other cities that can grade up to our work in skill and efficiency. 

J. R. STERRETT, 
City Superintendent. 


LOUISVILLE. 


I am in receipt of your letter of the 9th ult., asking for a concise report 
of the progress made in the Louisville public schools during the past two 
years. The following is a brief summary of some of the recent improve- 
ments. 

The new consolidated high school for boys, costing about $300,000, will 
be ready for occupancy in September, 1915. This consolidation will enable 
the board of education to effect an additional saving in the conduct of the 
secondary schools of the city. (An approximate annual saving of $20,000 
has been made by the consolidation of the high schools for girls.) 
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Six new elementary school buildings will be completed by September, 
1915. The erection of these buildings was made possible by the passage of 
the million dollar bond issue by the citizens of Louisville (a two-thirds 
affirmative vote.) All of these new buildings are being placed on full city 
blocks (400x400 ft.), in order that the school yards in the future may be 
used as neighborhood play grounds by the children living in these localities. 
The bond issue will also enable the board of education to purchase additional 
land for the purpose of enlarging the play grounds of many of the older 
buildings. | 

The number of departmental schools and centers of manual training and 
domestic science for the sixth, seventh and eighth grade boys and girls 
has been increased. 

Two special schools—one for white, and one for colored boys—are 
maintained. 


The course offered in the continuation school for girls has been enlarged. 


A two-year vocational course has been added to the curriculum of the 
manual training high school. 


A night school has been established in the manual training high school, 
and courses are offered in chemistry, wood work, forge work, and machine 
shop. 

The prevocational school has been enlarged, and was transferred in 
September, 1914, to the administration building at Kighth and Chestnut 
streets, where more boys and girls can be accommodated. 

A second class for the care of defective children has been established in 
the western part of the city. 

Several classes for retarded children have been established in varicus 
- parts of the city. 

Several classes for accelerated children have been established. 

A teacher has been assigned to take charge of a class in the Children’s 
Free Hospital. 

Summer schools for both high and elementary school pupils were main- 
tained during the summers of 1913 and 1914. 

Additional supplementary readers have been purchased for the use of 
the pupils in the grades. 

Every child in the Louisville public schools now has his own jin: 
dividual desk. 

Nutritious lunches are now served in a number of the school buildings in 
the city. bak ee C 
The efficiency of the attendance department has greatly increased. 


A director of physical training and an assistant have been engaged for 
special work in this subject. st eS 
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Still further reduction hag been made in the number of pupils per 
teacher. 

A psychological clinic has been established. In this clinic the child 
is given careful examination under the following considerations: (1) Phy: 
sical, to ascertain his power to do work and to find if there are bodily ail- 
ments that interfere with intellectual development; (2) pedagogical, to de: 
termine his school achievements; (3) intellectual, to discover his standing 
in mental traits, powers and tendencies; (4) sociological, looking into the 
condition of the part of the city in which he resides, his home, amusements 
etc.; (5) hereditary and developmental to find cut what may be the controll: 
ing elements of his original nature. Tests worked out by Thorndike 
‘Woodworth, Whipple, Binet, De Sanctis, Wellin and others are used. 

K. O. HOLLAND, 
City Superintendent. 


LUDLOW. 


Our present school building has been outgrown by the gradual increase 
in our enrollment. May ist has been set for a vote on a $30,000 bond issue 
with which to erect an additional school building. 

We have added to our equipment for teaching a 600 set of Keystone 
stereoscopes and lantern slides. 

Home and school gardening have been encouraged by instruction and 
the distribution of buibs, seeds, and shrubs. 

A new system of plumbing at an expense of several hundred dollars hag 
added to the sanitary condition of the school. 

W. D. REYNOLDS, 
City Superintendent. 


MAYSVILLE. 


In compliance with your request for a report of the progress of the Mays- 
ville schools during the past two years, I beg to submit this brief summary. 

The progress of the schools from a material view-point is indicated by 
the fact that two new rooms have been equipped, this being necessary, not 
because of any special increase in the grades, but because of the unusual 
growth of the high school department, which has increased in enrollment 
from 152 to 205, and from a faculty of 5 to 8, necessitating the use of more 
rooms in our high school. building for regular high school work, crowding the 
grades into the other buildings. In September, 1914, a domestic science de- 
partment was installed and equipped where 56 girls take regular work in 
theory and cooking. This department also serves noon lunch for the ma- 
jority of our high school students and some of the grade children. We want 
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to install manual training and commercial courses just as soon as possible, 
but kefore we can do this we must have more room. Our board, actuated by 
the ambition of making the Maysville schools second to none, have pur- 
chased property adjoining the school building, where, in the near future, addi- 
tional buildings will be erected, incorporating the latest ideas in vocational 
education. We are unusually fortunate in Maysville in having, as members 
of the board of education, the leading, big business men of the city, which as- 
sures the confidence of the people in their business integrity and the suc- 
cessful administration of public schools finauces. 

The tinting of the walls of the rooms of the Forest Avenue building, 
the installation of drinking fountains in the Sixth Ward building, this being 
the only one in which they have not been previously installed, the use of 
sanitary paper towels, all afford a measure of the progress along the lines 
of sanitation and health. 

On November 20, 21 and 22, 1913, the Ninth District Hducational As- 
sociation was held in our city. This proved to be the largest meeting of 
the kind ever held in the district. Our visitors, of which there were more 
than 400, were unanimous in their praise of the hospitality accorded them by 
our people. The program for the three days was very interesting and in- 
cluded in its numbers the leading educators of the State. The night session 
was so well attended that a great many could not gain admission. On Sat- 
urday the visitors witnessed the greatest school parade ever held in this 
section of Kentucky. More than 2,500 teachers and children formed one 
gigantic line. 

The equipment of the music department has been augmented by the 
addition of one new piano, a $250 Victrola and an abundance of educa- 
tional records. An orchestra of fifteen pieces has recently been organized in 
the high school. 

Considering the steady, healthful growth of the schools, the active 
interest manifested by the people at large in all school matters and the 
co-operative spirit, in particular, that characterizes our parent-teacher as- 
sociations, that were organized last year, the contined progress of our ed- 
ucational system is assured. 

W. J. CAPLINGER, 
City Superintendent. 


NEWPORT. 


In response to your request for a report on the work of the city schools 
of Newport, I beg to submit the following: 

I came to the superintendency one year ago. At that time the board 
of education, because of financial conditions, had discontinued the super- © 
vision of music, the commercial department, the domestic science depart- 
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ment, medical inspection, reduced the salaries of the high school principal 
and all other male teachers in the high school. 


We have reinstated the domestic science, the commercial department, 
and have placed salaries back where they were. The supervision of music 
and medical inspection are being provided for now and will be reinstated in 
September. ; 


The following things which may or may not be of interest were done 
within the year: 


, 


1. A study of causes of failures in arithmetic and language was made. 


2. A system of teachers’ reports to superintendent on work done each 
month. 


3. Organization of work in English by which bulletins of plans were 
sent out to each teacher each month. 

4. The organization of a summer school for teachers, to be conducted 
in the city during the summer months. 

5. A permanent record system introduced. 

Our work is being gradually organized and Course of Study being worked 
out, so that it will apply somewhat to the little human beings for whom 
it is designed. 

We have several enterprising parent-teacher clubs which have con- 
ducted lunch rooms, and other laudable enterprises successfully. 

We have a board of education made up of men who seem to be willing 
to let the superintendent attend to his business, while they atend to theirs, 
and we have a corps of teachers’ who are, generally speaking, fair-minded, 
conscientious men and women, willing to co-operate in all reasonable matters. 

It may be that when another two years roll around we may have ac- 
complished something worth while to report. 

W. P. KING, 
City Superintendent. 


NICHOLASVILLE. 


Our school at Nicholasville has moved forward in the last two years 
with remarkable strides. In January, 1914, we moved in our new and commo- 
dious building, which would be an honor to larger cities than Nicholasville, 
Ky. This building cost with equipment $50,000, and it is located on one of 
the most beautiful lots in the city, and.extends from one street to another, 
a beautiful campus with new concrete walks in front and back and all 
around. Our board has set out maples on the entire campus. We also have 
on the campus two tennis courts and baseball grounds. Also basket ball 
grounds under building and outside. We have one of the best auditoriums in 
the State. 
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As to our teachers, we have ten grade teachers and one vocal music 
teacher for grades, three teachers in high school and have elected the 
fourth one for next year. : 

This will give us two courses in our high school, classical and scientific, 
and will also enable us to take care of the boys and girls who want to take 
an irregular course. : 

Our school is used as the county high school. We have enrolled this 
year 52 county high school pupils, which is a source of revenue and enables 
us, from time to time, to strengthen our course. By so doing gives Nicholas- 
ville children a better school and Jessamine County children a better school. 

Through the co-operation of County Judge Phillips, and the Presi- 
dent of the Associated Charities, Miss Lina Phillips, we looked up fifty 
children in the city who were not attending school and some of whom had 
no books and clothes, and started our tenth teacher in the grades. The 
Associated Charities are giving them free lunch and clothing them and the 
county furnishing their books. By so doing, we are stamping out illiteracy 
among the children. Many of these children will be able next year to take 
higher grade work. 

In fact the outlook never was more favorable for our school. 

WM. G. HART, . 
City Superintendent. 
OWENSBORO. 


Progress in the Owensboro public schools during the past two years has 
followed, in the main, lines mapped out in my report two years ago. We 
have been gaining in efficiency along such lines as the following: (1) The 
securing of a better equipped corps of teachers and promoting their develop- 
ment in service. (2) The conservation of the health of school children. 
(3) The study and partial solution of problems affecting the retardation 
and elimination of pupils. (4) The perfecting our system of records and 
reports. (5) The development of active working parent-teacher associations. 

The parent-teacher associations represent the most significant develop- 
ment of the past two years. Not only have these associations brought 
about a better understanding between teachers and individual parents, and 
a better co-operation in the control of the children, but they are aiding in 
the solution of many problems affecting the school as a whole. Some of 
them are supplementing the work of the truant officer in attempting to 
secure a full attendance from their respective school communities. Many 
children from destitute homes have been provided with clothing necessary 
for their attendance at school. The school lunch problem has been worked 
out in nearly all school buildings, so that pupils are provided a wholesome 
warm lunch at the noon hour at a nominal cost, and pupils unable to pay the 
small amount charged are fed free of cost. 
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During the past two years we have materially strengthened the manual 
training and home economics of the high school and have been gradually 
developing courses along these lines in all the grades. We have added 
agriculture to the high school course in science, and still further strength- 
ened this department of science by the establishment of a well equipped 
biological laboratory. This places the work in biology on the same high 
plane of efficiency as we have previously maintained in the teaching of 
physics and chemistry. The commercial department has been extended by 
the addition of commercial geography and commercial law, making a full 
four-years’ course in this department. An additional teacher has been added 
to the English department, making a high school faculty of sixteen members. 

Owensboro has long had a strong, healthful school sentiment and this 
sentiment is growing stronger with the gradual improvement of the schools. 

JAMES H. RISLEY, 
City Superintendent. 


PADUCAH. 


The Paducah schools have had a splendid increase in attendance this 
year and we find we are holding them in school a little better than the 
year previous. The board has installed physical training throughout the 
grade schools as well as in the high school, and we think it is due to this new 
department that we have been able to make so gooa a showing in our 
attendance. There is a very healthy and growing interest in the schools in 
the. community at large that speaks well for future development. We 
are very much handicapped for lack of room, but feel that the school senti- 
ment just mentioned will bring the people to the point of providing funds to 
give their children as good educational advantages as any in the State. 
The parent-teachers’ leagues have been a very great source of help, both in 
promoting a better understanding between the home and the school, and in 
assisting in creating a public sentiment in favor of education. A great 
many material improvements in the school buildings are due directly to 
their efforts. 

‘3 J. H. BENTLEY, 

City Superintendent. 


. FARIS. 

School is up to the standard in all departments. Academic department 
is conducted under the six and six plan, and has mid-year promotions. 
Music: Both vocal and orchestral. Dramatic: School plays and literary so- 
cieties. Athletics: Football, basketball, gymnasium work. Enrollment, 750. 
Attendance better than usual. 

T. A. HENDRICKS, 
City Superintendent. 
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PINEVILLE. 


In compliance with your request I beg to submit the following brief re- 
port of the Pineville city schools: 

The enrollment for the year just drawing to a close is the largest in the 
history of the school. The percentage of enrollment based on the census is 
nearly eighty per cent. This, I think, is an excellent showing. The remaining 
twenty per cent. is out of school, because of the fact that we have had no 
truant officer the past year, and therefore could not enforce the compulsory 
law. Had we enforced the law, we should have’ had no room for the pupils, 
as the old building is totally inadequate for the accommodation of all pupils. 

Some of the twenty per cent. are in private schools, so the per cent. of 
attendance is really over eighty per cent. . 

This condition, lack of room, will be obviated next year, as we have a 
magnificent eighteen-room building, modern in every respect, almost complete 
now. This building is unilateral lighted, steam heated, well ventilated, and 
will be equipped with the most modern drinking fountains. We shall begin 
teaching in this new building next September. 

We have a thoroughly progressive board of education, as the erection 
of this magnificent building will show. 

We, at present, have thirteen white teachers and two colored teachers. 
We really should have two more white teachers in order to get the best 
results. 

Our high school is only about six years old and we now have about 
sixty students enrolled, and will graduate eight this year. We have a full 
four-year high school, being on the accredited list of the Association of 
Colleges of Kentucky. 

We contemplate having some domestic science and manual training 
next year. We are also going to introduce departmental teaching in the 
seventh and eighth grades and perhaps the fifth and sixth. 

While the educational spirit has not been what it should be, it is on 
the increase, and I am sure when we enter the new building it will be a 
great inspiration and that before a great while we shall have a school second 
.to none. 

B. W. SHERRILL, 
City Superintendent. 


RICHMOND. 


Since we made our last report we have put into our schools domestic 
science and manual training courses. 

Manual training is required of all boys in grades seven and eight of 
the common schools, and of the first two high school grades. This work is 
under the direction of a first class teacher, one of the best cabinet workmen 
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to be found anywhere. Every piece of work begins with the necessary 
drawings; dimensions are accurately noted, and a discussion of the most 
Suitable materials follows. Then the pupil begins the construction of the 
article which he has chosen to make—the choice being restricted only to the 
skill which the teacher knows the pupil to possess. 

So far, the domestic science course in the white schools has been open 
to only two grades of the high school, and has included plain and fancy 
needle work, also cutting and making simple garments with the sewing 
machine. Several dozen garments were made during the winter for the 
indigent children of the city. 

The colored school’s domestic science department includes both sewing 
and cooking. The board of education was of the opinion that the interests 
of the schools and the needs of the citizens could be best served by furnish- 
ing the course in cooking to the colored high school. Accordingly, an 
equipment for classes of twelve was installed, with all necessary apparatus. 
A dining room was fully furnished where the girls are taught the art of 
serving a meal attractively. 

In the science department of the Caldwell high school, adequate ap- 
paratus for teaching the elements of physics, chemistry, and biology has 
been purchased in the last two years, 

The board of education, after extended correspondence with other fourth 
class cities in Kentucky, adopted last year, a salary schedule for the grade 
teachers, starting with a minimum salary of $40 a month, increasing to a 
maximum of $60 per month. This schedule hag three factors which enter into 
the salary increase through eight years—scholarship, length of service, and 
continued preparation for teaching. We believe that a fourth factor of 
actual class room demonstration of efficiency should be included; and, at 
the next readjustment of salaries, we shall attempt to introduce this factor. 

Our teachers have the advantage of easy access to the work of the 
model school of the East Kentucky Normal School, located in our city; 
also, many of them attend the summer term at the Normal School, thus keep- 
ing fresh and up-to-date in their work. 

This has been a year of especially good fortune for us in our music de- 
partments; our supervisors of music have done excellent work, and have at- 
tracted much favorable public comment. 

The enrollment for the year has fallen off about eight per cent., but 
the average attendance has been quite as good as for any of the recent years. 

We believe that our schools are making steady progress, and are meeting 


the expectations of the patrons. 
D. W. BRIDGES, 


City Superintendent. 
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REPORT OF STATE UNIVERSITY. 


REPORT OF HENRY S. BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
September 28, 1915. 


Hon. Barksdale Hamlett, 
Superintendent Public Instruction, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 


My Dear Mr. Hamlett:— 


I send you herewith my biennial report as President of the State Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

This report is made up of the reports to me by the Deans of the Col- 
leges composing the University, and the reports of the Auditor and Reg- 
istrar. I adopt them as my report to you. An examination of this report 
will show the great growth of the institution and the magnificent work 
it is doing both for the youth of the State, educationally, and the people 
of the State in its experiment and extension work. The registrar’s report 
shows that the number of students has doubled in the last five years. 

Very respectfully submitted, / 
HENRY S. BARKER, 
President. 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE. 
Lexington, Kentucky, June 5, 1915. 


President H. S. Barker, 
State University, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


My dear Mr. President: — 


T have the honor to submit herewith my annual report of the work of 
the College of Agriculture for the academic year ending June 10, 1915. 

As at present organized, the College of Agriculture includes: 

1. A school for the training of students in the theory and practice of 


agriculture. 
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2. The Department of Home Economics. 
3. The Experiment Station. 
4. The Department of Agricultural Extension. 


The work of the experiment station and that of the department of 
agricultural extension have already been presented in the form of a sepa- 
rate report and require no further comment in this connection. The pur- 
pose of this communication, therefore, is to give to you and the board of 
trustees some idea of the work of the School of Agriculture and of the de- 
partment of home economics for the present collegiate year. The courses 
of instruction offered in the College of Agriculture and in the department 
of home economics are set forth at sufficient length in the catalogue of 
the University, Forty-ninth Session, 1914-1915, and require no further dis- 
cussion in this connection. During the present collegiate year, 379 stu- 
dents have been enrolled in the College of Agriculture, 316 in the agri- 
cultural course and 63 in home economics. The following table will serve 
to give an idea of the increase of students in the College of Agriculture 
for the past ten years; and in the Department of Home Economics for 
the past five years: ; 

1915-06 06-07 07-08 08-09 09-10 10-11 11-12 12-13 13-14 14-15 


Agriculture— 
HOUT ViCaTH ie eee 20 225018 8 1b E20" 39 STi be 
Twos Carn. sa 10601802 22°22) 29 59 GS ae 
Ten Weeks ............-- Sey eat el 9) 21 28 oD ie EE 25 
Unclassified 2. .2...:: YR tar ey rns rasa one 4 6. 16. 22a 


Home Economics— 


Four "Y catia. EON een me tp mtin die ont Si 2.- 13.41. \ So eee 
Special ene Be SS ade Ahr oe Sac a Pe oe 8 8° 22° "32 aueeee 
Totals tar tien eeceeeeee: 24 32 40 48 65 93 180 280 321 379 


It will be seen from this comparison that the total number of students 
in the college of agriculture, including the department of home economics, 
has more than doubled within the past four years. 

Classification of Students.—The students now enrolled in the College 
of Agriculture and in home economics are classified as follows: 


Agriculture— 


FPP OST DTGI ent oases ea ceeesehe  oe acs ees cate sree ates eee 86 
Sophomore soi eee aaa ere ea eee ane eeea se pate 51 
J UNIONS alice enet cen been ata eer sae mre eee eee 34 
SOmUO TS he ce ee ee A en ae ee 35 


Two. Year, stiri ee tao reeks 41 
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PEACHY AE LAR acs ee eben cet nSewarcesscttasccunes 8 


Bee ale pee a Er 39 
BT VO kane eee yeaa catene sb estmoauiactanvasanneacsec 22 
— 316 
Home Economics— 
SP ERM OE SEO 9 2 LS area OS TURES ea eres eee GRR te Reena err 24 
SULT) ANU TY ESS 3 hla ep eRe RN eee pe ease Em 5 
SEAS TAUOST See ee ed ee DS Bat on tocecamatiwccnenne 8 
Fe UR Ta ae on a a= eam storeonn cota snccunadiabees 8 
SEY SEDES ISS © Sai ale 2S Fo seh ec eee ne 18 
— 63 
TNE CEL OES 85 ES TA BRP es Ba inne eens eee 379 


Graduates in Agriculture and Home Economics for the present aca- 
demic year: 


College of. Agriculture proper.................---.------.-<: 34 
Department of Home Economics................---------+-- 8 
al 42 


The present occupation of graduates so far as is known is a matter of 
interest and is herewith submitted. 
1898 Robert Browning Hamilton....Llawyer, American Surety Co., New 
York City. 
1901 Thomas Logan Richmond......Ariington, California. 
1902 Samuel Gilbert McDonald.....Physician, Coffeyville, Kan. 


1903 John Edwin Brown..............-..-.- Farmer, Shelbyville, Ky. 
1904 William Merritt Shobe............ Branch Factory Megr., Heinz Co., Salem, 
INaeos 
1905 Edward Rogers Ransom.......... Farmer, R. 7, Kevil, Ky. 
William Jay Schoene..........:..-. Assoc. Entomologist, Geneva, N. Y. 
Walter Simeon WeavevV............ Lancaster, Ky. 
1906 Sadocie Connellee Jones.......... Prof. Dept. Agr., Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind. _ : 
Harold Edwin Stevens............ Experiment Station, Gainesville, Fla. 
Hugh Wilbur Taylor....:........... In Charge of Gov. Tobacco Station, Rus- 
tenburg, Transvaal, So. Africa. 
1907 Don Pedro Branson.................- Lieut. in Constabulary, Manila, P. I. 
| Charles Alfred Mahan............ County Agent, Winchester, Ind. 


William Durrett Nicholls........ Asst. Prof. Dept. An. Husbandry, Col- 
lege of Agr., Lexington, Ky. 
Benjamin Scherffius........... See Government Tobacco Work, Ceylon. 
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1908 Thomson Ripley Bryant........... Asst. Superintendent, Department of 
Agr’l Extension, College of Agr., Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

1809 Otto Balfour Chisholm............ Tobacco Work, Tzaneen Estate, So. 
Africa. nee 

George Thomas Scott................ Spreckles Sugar Co., Spreckles, Cal. 

1910 George Beckevr........................-.-- Medina, N. Y. 


George Robert Eastwood........ Animal Husbandry Dept. Ohio Exp. Sta., 
Wooster, Ohio. 


Avory -HarlyeWwan-22. eee Supt. Experimental Fields, Exp. Station, 
Lexington, Ky. 
19t1 Arthur sCarietonm Balls Dairy Agt. Southern Ry., St. Louis, Mo. 


Minerva Collins, 
(Mrs. Richard Wellington)St. Paul, Minn. 


James Edward Mastin.............. In Charge Food Lab. Exp. Station, Agri- 
cultural College, Miss. 

Grover Cleveland Routt.......... Tobacco Specialist, Dept. Agr., Ottawa, 
Canada. 

William Boone Wilson.............. Tobacco Specialist, Barbertown, Trans- 


vaal, So. Africa. 
Elmer Francis Worthington....Lexington, Ky. 
1912 William Collings. 2 222 ee Farmer, N. Middletown, Ky. 
William Coleman Harrison....Farmer, Shelbyville, Ky. 
William Septimus Taylor....:...Prof. Agr’l Education, Agr’l College, Aus- 


tin, Texas. 
Henry Means Walkev.............-.- Teacher of Agr., High School, Corydon, 
Ind. 
1913 “Walter W. Fitzpatrick..:........... Field Work, An. Husbandry, Exp. Sta- 
tion, Raleigh, N. C. 
Orestes - Wiel Oy d2swerener ee County Agent, Woodford County, Ver- 
| sailles, Ky. 
James Freeman Gilbert............ Teacher, High School, Lawrenceburg, 
Ky. ip: 
Bdwiny JOss GOUts ey eeccoe ee Serum Laboratory, Exp. Station, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 
Roberes Gralanive ee In Charge Serum Laboratory, Experi- 
ment Station, Lexington, Ky. 
Louis J. Henrich... aap ae Asst. in Agr., Ames, Iowa. 
Joseph Paul LaMastev.............. U. S. Dept. Agr., Mississippi. 
Ray Innis Matthews.enceeee Teacher in Agr. School, Defuniak 


Springs, Fla. 
Roy “Harlan -Milton..s eer Tobacco Work, Clarksville, Tenn. 


1913 


1914 


1915 
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Showdy Elbert Puckett............ County Agent, Christian County, Hop- 
kinsviile, Ky. 

William Henry Rogers.............- County Agent, Logan County, Russell- 
ville, Ky. 

Watlace V. Smith:.....0..2..:2......- Asst. in Dept. An. Husbandry, Exp. Sta- 


tion, Lexington, Ky. 


(Home Economics)— 

Elizabeth Anne Fried.............. Asst. in Domestic Science, Public 
Schools, Louisville, Ky. 

Mary Elizabeth Taylor............ Teacher, Public Schools, Lexington, Ky. 

(Agriculture)— 

Wipe Ae Babbage...::.-<..2.0..--.-- Mer. Dairy Dept., Lakeview Farms, 
Chattanocga, Tenn. 

mre. WOT OWRD. ee a Agt. Overland Automobile Co., Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Paul Dennis Brown..............-.-... County Agent, Henderson County, Hen- 
derson, Ky. 

Arthur Louis Breucknev.......... Serum Laboratory, Exp. Station, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Hal Farnsworth Bryant............ Field Agent, Bur. Crop Statistics, Char- 
leston, W. Va. 

wessew Roy. Christie::.:.....:-2..8 Manchester, N. H. 

fan bards Ke) Gayle....: ce oc l) County Agent, Simpson County, Frank- 
lin, Ky. : 

wenn Albert” Hatter-...:...:.03.2....- Tobacco Work, Illgan, Isabella, P. I. 

Gipert C.. Richardson.......:.....- County Agent, Boyd County, Catletts- 
burg, Ky. 

eeieCaTC- ROULL..!.2.s.-22----2-- css Lawrenceburg, Ky. 

Henry Wolf Schoening............ Seed Analyst., Dept. Agr., Richmond, Va. 

“iE OE Wee ERS) 0 0G 8 2 teem ees County Agent, Pendleton County, Fal- 
mouth, Ky. 

reese SMIth..;. cee e.seests ek Teacher, Eros, La. 

momnyiee Taylor... i...c.400 0. County Agt., Oldham County, Lagrange, 
Ky. 

mecephs te Wall... asc Teacher, Witherspoon Acad., Buckhorn, 
Ky. 

maotph I. Waller:...08-e ...Post-graduate, Ohio University, Colum- 
bus, O. 

James W. Whitehouse.............. Teacher, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 

Haward H.. Faulkner... 223.2 County Agent, Whitley County, Wil- 
liamsburg, Ky. 

Samies)- Yost. Bailey.h cise Adairville, Ky. 


Robert Lewis Bierbaum.......... Louisville, Ky. 
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Horace Philemon Bird 
David Patterson Campbell 


W. Kenneth Clore 
Jamesses Connell le ae 


Ernest H. Darnaby 
William T. Davis 
David Denny Hiltote 
Charles B. Histon 


Harty. Cy Galbraith2 ae 
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Foreman, Rich Square, N. C. 
Post-graduate, State University, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 
Ludlow, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 
versity). 
Ghent, Ky. 
Farmer, Fulton, Ky. 
Farmer, Lexington, Ky. 
Humphrey, Ky. 
Turner Station, Ky. 
Harmer, Brookville, Ky. 


(Post-grad., State Uni- 


James Wie JOLCS <2. Calvert City, Ky. 

Frank chs Keun eC0 Yes ets Yeinz Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
JOnneM whl gong eee .North Middletown, Ky. 
Samuels Js 20 Wily eee . armer, Oak Grove, Ky. 


John W. McDonald 
RalphieRie Morgan... 
Charles J. Petrie 
Archie Xavier Peffer................ 
William Joseph Piggott : 
Ernest EH. Pittman 


Henry L. Poole 
Wayland Rhoads 


Philip E. Richards 
A. J. Roth 


ee ee 


Grover C. Settles 


ClavdecBoe Lay lOte erecta see 


William P. Tuttle 
J. W. Worthington 
Alfred’ Gacy OWl Se ee ree 
Gibson> DOWnMee 2 ee 


(Home Economics)— 

Jesse?) Ackercng Vaasa 
Lois> Bartlett. eee 
Mary  Burrier 
Minnie Cramer 


Bacteriologist, Elmendorf Farm, Lexing- 


Louisville, Ky. 
Louisville, Ky. ey 


Louisville, Ky. 


ton, Ky. 
Farmer, Fairview, Ky. 
Somerset, Ky. 
Irvington, Ky. 


Ccunty Agent, Hardin Co., Hlizabeth- 
town, Ky. 

Greenville, Ky. 

County Agent, Kenton Co., Independ- 


ence, Ky. 
Morganfield, Ky. 


Post-graduate, Agr’l College, Manhattan, 
Kan. 

Lexington, Ky. 

Augusta, Ky. 

Lexington, Ky. 

Owensboro, Ky. 

Rural Survey, Lancaster, Ky. 

Farmer, Lexington, Ky. 
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Meme AT eS i a, 
Bria May Ll0yd........cc0-0 cee 
M@iivabeth Moore..-...........2c0c21..: 
eS DOCK ee ea 


(These young women expect to take up the teaching of home econ- 
omics or to superintend the work of girls’ canning clubs). 


The success of our graduates from the College of Agriculture here is 
shown by the fact that out of 38 county agents now doing work in Ken- 
tucky, 13 are graduates or old students from the College of Agriculture. 

Among our graduates that are must successful may be mentioned the 
following: 

William Jay Schoene, Associate Entomologist, Geneva, N. Y.; Ben- 
jamin F. Scherffius, British Government Tobacco Work, Ceylon; Thomson 
Ripley Bryant, Assistant Superintendent of Agricultural Extension, Ken- 
tucky Agricultural Experiment Station; Arthur Carleton Ball, Dairy Agent, 
Southern Railway, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Student Judging Contests.—Among the student activities of the College 
of Agriculture may be mentioned the fruit judging and the dairy judg- 
ing contests in which students of the College of Agriculture have partici- 
pated during the past year. There was organized during the past year, the 
Eastern Intercollegiate Fruit Judging League, of which the College of 
Agriculture of the State University is a member. While the team from the 
College of Agriculture here did not win first place in the judging of fruit 
last year, it made an enviable record for fruit judging. A team of three 
students from this university entered the students national dairy cattle 
judging contest at the National Dairy Show in Chicago last October. One 
of the members of the present graduating class and an honor student in 
the College of Agriculture, Mr. P. BE. Richards, was second highest out of 
48 in this contest. The team from the College of Agriculture won third 
place in the judging of Ayrshire and Guernsey cattle. Mr. Richards was 
awarded first place in the judging of Ayrshire cattle. Sixteen State Univer- 
sities were represented in this contest and Kentucky won sixth place. 

Aims of the Students in the College of Agriculture——As nearly as I 
have been able to determine, students entering the College of Agriculture 
desire to prepare themselves for teachers in agriculture and experiment 
station workers, for the work of country agents and for farm managers 
and superintendents. Secondly, a considerable number of them are pre- 
paring themselves for actual work upon the farm; and, lastly, I regret to 
say that a number have been making use of the short course in agricul- 
ture, namely, the two-years’ course, as a means of remaining at the uni- 
versity in the capacity of students, doing a minimum amount of work. We 
hope to correct this latter condition and to strengthen the work of the 
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short course in the College of Agriculture in such a way as to prevent a 
condition of this kind in the future. ; . 

Practical Farming, Farm Practice and a Course in Practical Farming. 
—A good many of our students come from cities, and hence have had no 
actual experience upon the farm. In order to meet this condition, we pro- 
pose, beginning with the next collegiate year, to require at least one 
year’s work in farm practice of all four-year students in the College of 
Agriculture, and with the view of preparing young men for actual work 
upon the farm, we propose, beginning with the first of next January, to 
offer a single year’s course in practical farming extending from the first 
of the year until the beginning of the Christmas holidays. In order to do 
this, we have found it necessary to rent the Van Meter farm adjoining the 
Experiment Station farm and fronting on the Tates Creek pike, a short 
distance from the City of Lexington. This farm puts at our disposal 113 
acres of land which are well adapted te purposes of general farming. At 
present, we have secured a lease on this farm for a period of six years. 
The rental at present is being paid out of experiment station funds. We 
hope, however, to be able to reimburse the experiment station from the 
sale of crops from this farm and in the course of a year or two to make 
this farm self-supporting and at the same time contributing to the prac- 
tical training of students in the way that I have indicated. 

During the past year, we have added to the work of the College of 
Agriculture, a department of rural and agricultural economics, having for 
its object to give instruction in these branches and also to carry out in- 
vestigational work in this particular field. I feel that there is a great 
need for such a department in Kentucky in the study of rural social con- 
ditions in the State. _ 

The work of the veterinary department has been greatly strengthened 
and during the past year ninety students have availed themselves of this 
work. The equipment of a bacteriological and pathological laboratory in 
connection with the hog cholera serum laboratory has greatly contributed 
to the success of this course. A great need at present is that of increased 
clinical facilities, which we hope to provide within a short time. 

The work of the College of Agriculture has grown so rapidly within 
the past few years that we have urgent need for additional recitation 
rooms and laboratories and also for additional equipment for an additional 
number of instructors. I have not asked for any additional appropriation 
for this work, however, feeling that such a request was not justified in the 
light of the present financial condition of the university. I have so far 
as possible met the increased needs of the College of Agriculture out of 
the equipment of the experiment station. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOSEPH H. KASTLE, Dean. 
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COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 


President Barker. 


Dear Sir:— 


I herewith submit my biennial report for the College of Arts and 
Science, called for by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Mission of College of Arts and Science. 


Here in the State University the purpose of the College of Arts and 
Science is twofold: to minister to the educational wants of the students 
in the other colleges on the campus and to offer. to its own matriculates 
an opportunity to acquire a liberal education. 

It may be of some interest to you to learn how, during the past cem- 
ester, instruction given in the College of Arts and Science has been dis- 
tributed, expressed in student hours (the way in which work done by teach- 
ers is estimated in colleges.) The distribution of the instruction has been 
as follows: Total number of student hours’ taught, 12,471, of 
these 56.8% was given to students in other colleges, distributed as fol- 
lows: 24.7% to College of Agriculture; 19.8% to College of Mining and 
Electrical Engineering; 3.1% to Mining; 1.8% to Law; and 2% to the 
Graduate Schocl. It can be seen from the above that the College of Arts 
and Science occupies a unique position in the educational system of the 
University. It is in a way the central college of the university. The cen- 
tral character of the Liberal Arts College is even a more marked feature 
in the other State Universities. 

In such great universities as those of Wisconsin, Illinois and Missouri, 
for instance, a two years’ course in this college is required as a prerequi- 
site to entering their schoois of engineering, law or medicine. Other sta- 
tistical information in regard to the College of Arts and Science may pos- 
sess some interest to you. 

The total enrollment for the college for the past year has been 291; 
37 dropped out during the year. Those in college during the past semester 
were distributed among the classes as follows: seniors, 41; juniors, 58; 
sophomores, 56; freshmen, 92, and specials, 27. The total being 254; of 
these 137 are women and 117 are men. 

In major subjects being pursued by regular students, education leads 
with a total of 71-58 women and 13 men. In order of preference the 
other subjects are as follows: History, 26 students, 18 men and 8 women; 
Chemistry, 26 students, 25 men and 1 woman; English, 25 students, 15 
women and 10 men; Anatomy and Physiology, 16 students, all men; Latin, 
10 students, 8 women and 2 men; Modern Languages, 9 students, 6 women 
and 3 men; Mathematics, 8 students, 4 men and 4 women; Journalism, 
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5, all men; Physics, 3 students, 2 men and 1 woman. It is evident from the 
foregoing that the women go in more for the languages and literature and 
the teaching of the same, and the men more for the sciences. 


A discussion of the other function of the College of Arts and Science— 
to provide opportunity for acquisition of a liberal education to those who 
in this practical age, are still attracted within college walls by the dove 
of pure learning—would tend to draw us into that never to be settled 
controversy, ‘What knowledge is most worth?’ That which is ob- 
tained by so called “practical” education, or that which is cul- 
tural in its objects. No doubt the old exclusively cultural edu- 
cation possessed many shortcomings. However, at present there seems to 
be a tendency to an extreme in the other direction, which if allowed to 
proceed unchecked will result in injury even to the cause of vocational 
training. As a recent magazine writer has put it, “There is danger in the 
possibility that when vocationalists have forced their program upon the 
somewhat reluctant schools, they may be as blind in their triumph as their 
opponents have been obstinate in their conservatism.” Nothing could be 
quite so great a calamity to vocational education ag the attempted sub- 
stitution of it for all cultural education. 

Take the latter on its scientific side—science to have cultural value 
as a study must be pursued largely for the pure love of it. And it is 
chiefly by students of science of this character that the boundaries of our 
knowledge in the various sciences have been enlarged. The student of 
a science with a vocational end in view hag contributed little to such en- 
largement. He is concerned mainly with the application of science, hence 
if you place obstacles in the way of the study of pure science you ulti- 
mately slow down industrial progress. 

Also in regard to the study of so called “humanities,” the results of 
their elimination would be calamitous. As the writer of the previous con- 
tribution also says, “Cut out history from our schools and a section of the 
student’s brain will cease to react to the thought of the editorial writer; 
cut out ‘literature and in another direction his response will die; reduce 
mathematics and he will relax his grasp on abstract thought; abolish a 
liberal education for the masses, confine their training to narrow limits 
of manual exercise and the mental discipline directly involved in the pro- 
duction of wealth, and they will be insulated from such broader movements 
of the intellect as good journalism represents, almost as effectively as if 
cotton were stuffed in their ears and their eyes were blinded.” 

However, fears of such a dire eventuality are doubtless groundless, 
for the same writer reminds us that ‘culture will persist against most 
odds, the desire to think truly, to live finely is inherent in every high civ- 
ilization.”’ 
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There still remain in all of our educational institutions, even in those 
most pervaded by the spirit of commercialism, where, often with much blare 
of trumpets, the industrial side of education is exalted, a remnant who 
have not bowed the knee to Baal in subscribing to the doctrine that all 
knowledge should be utilitarian. : 


Tabulation Showing Number and Distriaution of Students in the Different 
Classes for the Years 1913-14 and 1914-15. 


1913-14 1914-15 


Vea TSG WS) el Set I eee co aca de Oe ae £5 21 
TG ee a Se STE OR 45 41. 
aun SA an el ea ee ee 41 63 
AIEEE 6 SN SSG Bal le aR ed ee A a 72 61 
A, ARES i, a eae Pane ety ee om Pe 93 106 
ESTAR CG Dee Se hh ee 64 33 

EERE ty fete 1 eae WN ce ee eat ee al 390 325 


Takulation Showing Number of Students in the College of Arts and Science 
Pursuing Work for the A. B. or B. S. Degrees. 


1913-14 1914-15 
ee Oumar ae ee ee ae ae Cy ee si 160 171 
(GSES ad ISS DG re ce A Ee 60 73 


Tabulation Presenting the Number and Distribution as to Rank 


of the Teaching Force. 
1913-14 1914-15 
Cg to Ee cS ae ONE i ey ied eax bea Nor Se en 16 20 
Associate Professors ................ Ce HERE REED Wt aie “ 4 
a EGGS RSIS GS tS NR OS Ie MLN ae Fe ee ei eae eee 4 2 
IID em the oc, gO Nee ee a Sac 5 wh 
|e SF e SS Sia eee Roe Coe | N VRRC OES, Se aa RO eae Ser oP OE ne AORN ee 32 37 


One new department, the department of journalism, has been added 
during the past year to the College of Arts and Science. 

A practical newspaper man, Professor Enoch Grehan, a graduate of 
Transylvania University, was put at the head. During this, the first year, 
it has had 53 students matriculated for work in that department. 
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Tabulative Statement. 


Showing number of hours per week taught by professors and instructors 
in the College of Arts and Science, with the distribution of the student 
hours taught by them among the various colleges of the University. Some 
instructors having a lighter schedule this semester had a heavier schedule 
last semester and vice versa. 


STUDENT HOURS BY COLLEGES 
cs ap 
2 8 sip Ey & 
Name of Professor 7% My a 3 5 c ® 
or Instructor. pan et RS PSI Ae Peraie ta 3 5, 
p oe WY) a 3 “eh i= 
5 3 & 2 a ee 
° 53} c 3 a fx] aD 
ea s a) a | = ss = 
. wo fn [of o Ge q = -_ 
} q a oo © 2 Rs w ° 
& | < < = o = 4 a 
Baker, 3 G3 Mie er ULC ee een 7 Ba 250] Af es ne | 2 Selene 8] 282 
Bedford, ie Vee eek @hem — 2 aeaee Bae eae Od. 56 78 6 20\eaaeee 354 
Bittner we eh ee ee Phy Sse aes 20s 32 | aes 252 ees 19 (ee 303 
ESO V/ceuie ae eran eee Mati txe Seat see IAL ee TOD ieee 65| 40 5 ae 222 
Eat Cri Eu eee a TARTS Tee See aes 14 154| PAL hase | Sal 25 35 207 
Cannon aril oS ee ean Cer TA ee eto 20 219] 25 10)" >. 2:38 atte 254 
Cho mnie Mills cseneme oes VEO Cen) eee TROP) ese ADS 29) 10|° 222 ee 242 
DANTCISM Lb Ck ee, Ce Nae eee ZORPA OD 222i 226 16| 34 34) 2a 542 
Damtzleri aegis) oe HNIC R oe T5( |e A89I 67 6| 4D | anes 15 H 
DAVIs pee. ee Mathie aes jE teas rs bos oeeuaes G0}? 50|? 20kueeme 266 
Doubleday, R. R....... CNGMIREES eee FS eee 322| 784 380| 48] 44(S33e. | 1, 208 
Downing,  H, Hil Mat hess dbase UA See | 165] 52| 5 5| 299 
Marquhar. > Bye net ae ee 17) ee) Sd ase Gs 12bate en eee, 6| 265 
Georteer teh lee Chen, See 20 aap D8} 162) 286] 74| Gl, eee 586 
GOrdony? AqiNG wees IV iat Ep eee ere LO teat §0| Bi 30| 80] 30 eee 235 
Crean Sic, see een see J OU eects Siigen 34 Shee rete |. 235 eee 37 
leteneanliivoia., 9 IDSEWa oS Linc ees Toa 202 8] Cl qe 9 3 Soll 
Holleroft,. T, "Rie Math, oo ee gS eset pets eg coe 260| 15) > Oe 340 
Hopkins /eotiss se HTS eee neces fore Sie 12 9| 15s ee 3 39 
JONES il .. eat e ees SOG E ewe rrm ee. ZONES 6283) ee bare Si Pais | -.accqe) 283 
GL yee Mice romana Py SUC ieee | ieee Osltee? 128 102 Pees. 3) 
Killebrew, Cnt Deets PHYSICS ee ee 24) cc aS) ee STO pee | 14h ete 439 
Noe, J. TT Cues WW Se see UE pe 231 SO (hte calere ess | nacte eeeeen 311 
McLaughlin, M........... ROUT eer es PASS 36 6| 7A eee | = 2 46 
Maxson, CER AMIN co ee oie ae (SETI R ee eo 16) (eat 400P eR 48 70| 49} tees | 1,380 
Melcher ss G Wilueoees Germgeen. Peat Toe fmt eal SA Gen re 3| 208 
VET ere raed alee ee TOO Le ee ee ere ene TS pees Ves ARM ons 4 14) Sees 293 
PATI CAS ee ae IV alte eee eee ees) 5 5 95 20) | eee 10) 135 
PE VOr, Rd AW cae eee PHYSIC lite 16 oes Pak SGI aoc alee | 12) ee 172 
I.GGS) OB mle tere oe ING alt hie eee LOT AT ees 140 95 201 eae 302 
EY LOT oleae eee eee drs Cate te 12 89 Died it 3 6 3} 218 
Terrell oN G eee aes Greek 1% ates DA emit. | cio) or 147 
PEROT, ks ea) ooceee eae Plo ss see eee AD | soe 241| 30) 2 ais) eee 47 yal 
Big Gh aps 8 Reeds Vigne Snr he eta Tist tae 20 326! 16)” acolo 18| 363 
TPUCCIE; OB eG tee tee (VG rine ee ee po eed 152, 49 44 ee = as 267 
Wie Eicis, Srl ur re) ae pee ES ieee ene Sinamay Bee | S| eas al meee | sscatict pees 18 
Weaver, (Cr Ppiene. Ua heat eater mye aed, 20\p =e 72| 174 66/2. 5 73| 390 
Web bDS Wis eee cee Phystes!.oe.u 21 | 108 6 6| 105 12) eee | 377 
aembrod. AyeC, pe Mod. Lang...) 15), <<) T09|2-- 7) 2) 126 
TOtals co Rat are S| aren eee Soe 642| 20] 5,394] 3,088 2,481) 871] 391) 226/12, 471 
PereentiStuds irs ater cesneee ae ....| 2.0] 48.2} 24.7|« 19.8] 6.9] “Soe 


I herewith add a compilation of statistics from a report of the United 
States Bureau of Education for the year ending June 30, 1914. I invite 
your attention to the low rank occupied by the University of Kentucky in 
the salaries it pays to deans and full professors. You will note that while 
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ranking above the middle (19th) in the list of State Universities in the 
matter of attendance and income, it ranks next to last in the maximum 
salaries paid to its deans and to its full professors. The accompanying 
list includes only State Universities. The University of Kentucky would 
have made even a worse showing had I included all State Institutions in 
the list, as many State Normal Schools and most State Mining and Agri- 
cultural Schools pay higher salaries to their teachers than the University 
of Kentucky—even those where the attendance is only a few hundred, as 
in those of such States as New Mexico, Arizona, Wyoming and others. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ARTHUR M. MILLER. 


Rank of State Universities in Student Enrollment for the Year Ending June, 
1914. (Exclusive of Summer School.) 


RGR SILY OF “CollOriia one a A ee ae 5,925 
PIT STUY c Glin NLC CAN. cpee sere ccs his he ree os OR 5,520 
RDS Var OL OiGis wi mle eee ele cer) ie ae a toe 5,094 
SST SIRs SSS ak G2 lg Ween SR a Gd tt a ee 5.015 
PAWOTGILY Of IVINNCSOCA oc ecb Spice las cance keke cece cette EEE 5! need tert 4,955 
MEINE GAT NPCL TT Vy ISCOMSIM or ites iE ae Sad Bs ucerccdle eat 4,686 
MIEN SEA CE MUTE VCTSIG Ys ike Fese o.oo otc secre ah bdo sues ceceee bes sec cengudcnnscckseededeecs 3,829 
(LTE CE EPS gS igitlist fo by chs afl iy ers oe ance ee 3,075 
ROU RO PON OS TIIN OL OMYy osoo arene cae batipces et Selec Siccte ceases oomerUL cuaecaventectenes 2,737 
Pumeomivyersity Of Missouri... 20020 L2cs.20.cc.. TO HR, Sean act Sey oat eta cenc ea 2,726 
MI LI NIOOL LOX AG, (eo i Ue ee oa a pe eeeedee 2,530 
NN TA LCDI CATA SAS oS so gst chee oe Set oo a Secon nce teaceeenpcnntlankteetaecunde 2,336 
CTE "SB CE SSA SSS Tp Sa oR Se Se ao ee co 2,299 
alae EIT WHPETE SS RIB VaR OB 10 ef: Rape MIU tt o- M  es OnA ae n eae 2,270 
I et VG) LA ie Se es oO a ag cas ad oa at ees uSa cd oealee secs asec 1,407 
EES ESET ALICE PROP 90 tr 06 (a ee le ee no Rees glen ae 1,236 
IN 2 POL OVO RON oe occ caro Secs cet Bod ater n neste se cent eng eeceeenebeds 1,268 
MMR SIL NOs OT LOU TRICO) 2. acces. cc on ananie cic spnotioyneeccnevavncowenccodecthnadssennnnesiavecuses 1,147 
MINE STL Vee OL ECCTI LUCK Y | or. ct cen oc 2. eoteocds anced Cicee Sonee tc ccae-eesepededibemabenccunecs 1,127 
IDET Vir Ot 2 COL ON OU Aa cares cn sce na vier enonenastekenebdeeqsanendancctdees= See eae BIOS 
ESSE WAT ay Wed BCS) ah CE Sc hel ec rey ene is ohn Rs a ee 952 
TESST WGA SRO RAMUS 1 pp 00 Sale ata an ae a ot 919 
CONES OL VALCO cet a ee aca ood Gre tut ve dade nae eeeuenndegantseseatweneeteccces 901 
Me PETE OT NOLO AVOIEN Ay ie teres rede cshnenne snceu sos vadsc noe e snaesucucasnaaceleutheoadaeaded 891 
ape T BULL) Vo Cig Vili Si INd Ce coe tenet Senet sou Senora evade svn cabetocssoabeetwsgeuetadesen 834 
emer niversity: Of ATKANSAS (5.00 00.2 ncceccesneseenceneees SNe Oat RR Re Weck an PN 810 
RES LUE NTT AA INA re ee a are oe DS a vnn as Sy' noc cn badeons cadgaouae ecbbeceeeke 768 
EIST) 1 a ATTA esd eg oo ee np cen er sevanateaenvaseacovayedzeoduunisedetekesuentuenens 726 
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University of North’ Dakota =22( 2.28.72 ee 680 
University ‘of (Georgian. ..% et. ee ie en ee 660 
University sof Vermont 222.426 ckit ee ee ee 615 
University, of South Carolina 1 tacics nee escent ee ee 551 
University of; Idaho: oy 4 ec ee eee 479 
University .of South | Dakota\.:. 224 3 ee ee 449 
University” of: MissisSippi 2.3... 2 ee 354 
University ‘ol Montana 22219, ie ee ee ee 347 
University of Florida -....... Siew Seas ee Re ee ee Bot 
University (of (Nevada. cts be ee ee ee ee 308 
University of Wyoming jo sladecdecuansateloncus Stabs eave Sane ees a oe 251 
University: of 2Ariz on ay ee ee gee ee 169 
University of New Mexic0 222.23 ee eee 108 


Rank of State Universities According to the Working Income They 
Received in 1913-14. 


New YOrki( Cornell) cea st ice eee ee ee ee $6,744,926 
WAS GODS: eee ee es ee aaah ee 2,969,475 
Minnesota, 20.03. oe ee eee ee ee 2,907,107 
THIN O98 | 2c a ESO oe note ce eee ee ee 2,824,053 
California, {2.522205 Sis be ee 2,499,457 
Michigan *is.c8 50st Sa fae ee a ee 2,177,860 
Missouri! yc nce Se ee hee eee ee, 1,459,983 
ODIO? aoe ne pes ie ek Sy Mid ood, ae eS 1,283,727 
Nebraska rate ct i fa Roe ee ae ee ee ae 1,004,706 
TOW ay. Sars eee Ee gegen ae eS cee ie 942,494 
A B= >. €: > Re Ee ear 1-27 AEE RNAS Meee et ees dma AIG Ge 871,386 
Kansas) spe ee Core Ses ah tee oe SS ie ee . ) 632438 
Washinetony oo ee a ee ee 601,238 
WAP GINA: Bete Ae eee ge ees: Seoe 432,838 
MAING». nic is cae eee. cee Pe pet eee Cee een ta Seneca) ei Ee ee 391,526 
Tndiatiay citi ea eee eee ese ee eke ee a 378,265 
"Weest:) VIP Sinia ag ee sere eek recta pe ee ee Sy, 327,557 
Colorado yop eae ei eae tee ate eee 305,615 
Uy bali, eee eee ee er eet cs nck ee ene ee, em 292,894 
Kentucky) 0.0 es ee eee ee 282,894 
TAO ULS Tea Tay ee ae ee ea ae, Coe ac oe att 282,262 
Oklahoma tc. ies ee ao ae ane 5 ain ee ce Oe 278,197 
Vermont 2.0. t Ae ceca, ete ate th ie ee een ee eee 270,767 
TOD MOSS OO: oes sep ecrcecapeec gee eae mes pe te ge cer rene de 262,773 
Ld aH 6 aire were pen ueriegir: UCe NE A cree he er eo owe oe ee Te 262,119 


North “Dakota. .22.c2 25. cise ates olen ee ee 252,766 


28 


“3 


21 
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ph Us SSS oe OS 5 OOS Aid SPs Aan aco i ete SY Se ee ene ee 250,135 
MN AI Ne acer est Na Ie eek sige ln acdads tse teatd cue escadbedie 243,064 
Seman OTT ane teen te tree ne Pe ho ed ee avn een teed 237,627 
(oe ary RA BO Cem TE, Sa 16 ee: opie NS Ae eT ee ne EO ee er 230,090 
Re Ie A ey RP eee 1 ot, oh ered cat dae oes eae ds 207,979 
SUES Cin eee ie ee eee RU rer nee. UC ee AUS Y Liab ek ese 202,558 
RINE hn a igs ed hr ne ote ton pane oS ee ee ws 192,823 
SITU d OMe yr eaten) Me ee oe nnn nea Se Oe a a Te Je eed dec 177,187 
SIE CEST oP eee ne le Mey UK ey UNE a i oe Nuts oS eae 171,109 
TS MESSE OG EG 2S ARS EGC 98 aa SEL SED Ca ae RARE Ne Pe Ieee Pe 169,414 
SmI PUNRCS, TERED GTT Nigh pret us 20, 4 WE eee, eg a ee Re Ree a ie a lig 162,449 
MIAME EE yesh TOL uci: Sasi clan 2. FS he ele RE ee na Mee oe 0 I 156,726 
Sn RN GG) et a ey ae ys ee LE eon ol. Beton iney yg Sate oul 145,586 
a teres he Nel ee esr aae anes kaw Bie 116,086 
NN Karsten ep ee ae i LN el ee or bare pes oa Sa 70,767 


Rank of State Universities According to the Maximum Annual Salary 
. Paid to a Dean for the Year Ending June, 1914. 


meme ea soy CUE SAI iad SS aE Rp a I $8,000 
NNER OEY GO CMA ILO GONE EU go cc Jee ote. tc Resa t J Se et Bee tabh wash contere needs 7,500 
RR URe te ks ee LTT gen ete 2 ee eee oo onan Senaheanannaetanet ence 7,000 
Renee an loa hy SSO@OUGIT chek cu A Ace esas enes cht ata c sae ynanttiorn tena apenpstonmes 5,000 
Mire tate Uiliversity ee, Ae a MeN ties SYR ata 5,090 
mmuversity ol Idaho. -....1.....- Sicha 4 ISVS WOO ee et ig BE er ER a iE 5,000 
Me ATO ety eee Ae ee ar na a ts aes awaben eaten 5,000 
RM CO GAO Wa ike icc ee ee eS es) Se aera Ac alte one 5,000 
(Bo eT EIU GG) a a7 Spee ens re ete nt ge en ee eee eimee ery EPs 5,000 
PETC ICS POST ICE SISSY RO ae cw) er ee es pm a Nene ee ene ete 4,200 
MRM ey PO CLAN COTA! ie: ces cere ee oe pa neces Salas Senseo enee ee een cetatra sete 4,009 
Re eta A UCN CO okie ts ene en os Gana gacat ee ean ene Winona ncetaneas 4,000 
UM teh OR Site rec ce de eee oa aa yas piotst tematic ca Legee Sure ee sntgegice se cdectbnees 4,000 
(8 NT SOSTT RS IANS AGT OS eae acl hata eae Ne pret wane LS i a) ne eae oa ieee eee 2) 3,000 
RRR mon UNC UTAGICd nore tt. eee ee ws UR ee heat kere seed 3,000 
OMe ON Oy TPO icc eee See nda agate. heads Sots au tees use rap ereneaavonsamtose 3,000 
eet MEO RESTD ers WM in WRG MSO fo Ang ice RUE eanNe reece eae a Pea 3,200 
| PSGESECC NS Saag MOD NICY gl all BY B26 8) #2 fe ah oe ane Unt eB eC Sieh mel aeinbmiple nse ee ee ser ae 3,200 
0 TNPTESS 1 Sarr RNS: GHEY 0728 4: Makerere cho Rie <a aM or Sa Oe one SaaS meee caer cer 3,200 
0 SHOTS Vaan at Lay RULE HEV eugene, pan, | Yates Gilediyes say sim sor pvapny ‘eee Brides me coemnsep creme 3,200 
TSU OL PAT OOS AR nee meee ee a an enn Saver oa cant eens wa anpenea st He 3,000 
RS re LCE UCL yee een we Ss oe Statues npn ie Oe dung Coane Saeae 3,000 
(ES ee WITCH aS ae Coe ob, ee eens oh a eee ewe ne meee ee ee 3,000 


UOT OT UROT Us rene or et Aegina robe ode depe decir mapas ety einsat anys 3,000 
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University of Washington -.,200...4. ee ee 3,000 
University of. Wyo0ming) 0... ek cae eee 3,000 
University ‘of Louisiana ik. 2c hee 2,800 
27... University: of “Tennessee 25... ee eee ee eee 2,800 
University :0f Maines.) 2a oe 2,800 
University.-of Mississippi 23-2...) ek eae ee 2,750 
House in addition to salary. 

30. "University of Oregon 3 2 ee 2,750 
University of South Dakota 225.225. 22 2,750 
University, ofaMontanauc8 eo ee 2,500 

33. University of North-Carolinai. 2.222 re 2,500 
University, of South: Carolina 2-2 2,500 

36. University of Kentucky: 2)... 4 oe ee 2,250 

o.. University of New: Mexico 0-4 Se ee 1,800 


No report on this item from four universities, 


Rank of State Universities According to Maximum Annual Salary Paid 


ao oF WD EF 


14 


22 


to a Full Professor for the Year Ending June, 1914. 


University of California 20 ee $8,000 
Cornell: (New. York) 22522 ee 6,000 
University of (Tllinois.2.. eee ee 5,000 
University of: Minnesota #23. ee ee 5,000 
University of: Towa’ 2.20... en ee 4,500 
University of Wisconsin. 355 ee 4,000 
University ‘of Michizane 3 pee er a ee 4,000 
Ohio’ State University cb 225 a ee ee ee 3,500 
University “of sMissouricg (28 os ee es eae 3,300 
University ‘of Virginiay2.. 22 ee ee ee 3,300 
University. of Texass S524 tie ee ee 3,250 
University of Georgia 4200.2 eee 3,200 
University of Nebraska. i eae ee ee 3,100 
University (of “Arkansas 22 Soh 3 Se ee te 3,000 
University-of Colorado... en ee 3,000 
Indiana’ “University coe Ue ee ee ee 3,000 
University of Kansagi 3 aci)00 re ee ae eee ee 3,000 
Louisiana State University? 22.00.2000...) ee 3,000 
University. of: North # Dakota fic... bee 3,000 
University<of (Washington? 205 2 65.40 ne 3,000 
West. Virginia “University (joel ies ve lege ey ree Oe 2,700 
‘“University.of (Idahovi) cit ete 2k, een aa a 2,500 
University of Montana 22s ye ee 2,500 
University of-North’ Carolina v2) 0. 20.2 2,500 


23 
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Ee a SOU TCO acces aan ecengt nd Ube ct ee -cc tre nebseannbescescacsometee tes 2,500 

EON T ES OCP Lar) Boe Ne Sch cdc ote hia sagcth~ vseseqenavecnandta< PEASE) Aarne 2,500 

TEEN Ee DELON Gye he a co oa he nace 12 sca neelcncde te denanabacnenvedvgese~vacenshnncstee 2,500 

Oe OTRO Sg Ce SGM OF WIC etek Gs ae OSE ie ct eee nn eRe nT 2,400 
PEPE ESICY Of ATIZONG » 2222-0. 5 Sees, eel lane cece eee ntenetcenene nth S eS ss ee eee 2,400 

Merivereity cot Maine tk eee er 8 Pen nea fre eaten 2,400 
BUITER SIE SUL Yo OL GUL OUNCGS CO tres. ce ce enc kas coe oe nxn ecee coc cage een cecksesuleenedsccepened 2,200 

(TEES SP RUES LG A aN a Vey ye eters oaerke eg rita Aan cee ace eee 2,200 
eC OE VW VOMMIN Sr oe oe neat ice ee ee 2,100 

Bem aT Oe TOCTIEUCK Vi acc rohts re eee 2,100 
STE S79 Bea We Rok CPW 0) 6 Ilse nee eR gee se ae 2,000 

ESE PODA SOUT CarOlii ay fois ikke aco hel oto planes ececace she tnag 2,000 
wer sity OF SOUuthy Dakota. 2... ee ee 1,930 
Domeeeeversity of Mlorida. ..2.:0.:2.c:cc.00-20k.. Se SA rhea eo eet oA NC SY ts te 1,800 

Mn te Ole New, NERICQ es oes ie eee oe a ee et 1,800 

Some receive house in addition to salary. 
DEPARTMENT OF JOURNALISM. 
| Periods 1914-1915 
per week Is term 2d term 

sournalism J (reporting) 5 sections:..2.:...2........202...0..... 2 Zz 38 
Journalism II (handling news) 2 sections ................ 2 11 11 
Journalism III (copy and proof reading, etc)........ a i 
Journalism IV (criticism, review, editorial)............ 3 2 2 


The difference between the total enrollment for the first term and 
the number given in the report is due to the fact that some students took 
two classes and were given credit for work done but their matriculation 
was only counted once in the enrollment. 

The Department of Journalism was introduced into the College of 
Arts and Science September 14, 1914, hence this report covers only the 
two succeeding semesters. 

Work in this department is designed to give students comprehensive, 
theoretical and practiical training in journalism and to equip them to 
handle the varied field of topics that go to make up current publication; 
to teach them to write news and other classes of matter; to prepare 
stories for the press and to instill into them the ideals of clean, forceful 
and intelligent newspaper service. 

The course, leading to the degree of A. B. in journalism requires four 
years’ work, and incorporates such studies, taken from the general uni- 
versity curriculum, as will insure that students seeking this degree only 
shall at the same time acquire general university training necessary to 
high efficiency in journalistic work. 
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The department was handled the first year by two instructors. who 
are practical newspaper workers. It opened with 36 students in the various 
divisions the first semester and closed the second semester with 55. In 
view of this increase of students taking the work, the dean of the College 
of Arts and Science permitted the introduction of a fellowship for 1915-16. 
This appointment has been given to a graduate of the class of 1915 with 
the A. B. degree. 

Estimates based on declarations already made and requests for infor- 
mation on the course, indicate a possible enrollment of 100 students the 
forthcoming semester. 

Of the 55 students enrolled the first year, one failed and five did not 
take final examinations. The remainder attained satisfactory grades. 

Of the advanced students, salaried positions were procured tempo- 
rarily for five. Of these, all will return to complete their work later. 

This department has completed arrangements to publish for the De- 
partment of Farm Extension, Kentucky Experiment Station, a semi-monthly 
bulletin of 5,000 copies to be distributed among farmers and offered to 
stock, farm and other papers of Kentucky and the south and west for 
publication of whatever of its contents their editors desire to use. 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS. 


The work of the Department of Mathematics and Astronomy during 
the past two years has gone on smoothly and efficiently, despite handi- 
caps mentioned in my last report to you. I add below a tabulated state- 
ment of the causes given. Besides the causes listed there, two others 
should be mentioned. The first of these is the coach class for freshmen 
that members of the department have conducted, three hours per week 
throughout the two years. This puts extra burdens upon teachers already 
heavily taxed, but we feel that the work is so important as to repay amply 
the sacrifice. In this class students poorly prepared or unable to keep up 
are given individual attention. The second thing deserving of especial 
mention is the White Mathematics Club, which meets for an hour and a 
half or two hours weekly for the study of some advanced mathematies. 
Membership is limited to major Students, graduate students, and teachers 
of the department. 

Iam happy to record here the fact that provision has been made in the 
budget, and this without great additional appropriation, for the employ- 
ment of college graduates entirely for teachers, thus doing away entirely 
with the old plan of using upper classmen for some of the freshmen 
teaching. Next year we will have three teaching fellows, and one teaching 
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scholar, all of whom will do advanced work in mathematics in the grad- 


uate school. 


ular instructor and not so many teaching fellows. 


I feel, however, that it would be better to have one more reg- 


In addition to this suggestion, implying increased appropriation, | 


would suggest that we need money also for the purchase of books. 
are very poor indeed in library facilities and far behind the times. 


We 
We 


need several hundred dollars yearly to :;urchase books and bound maga- 


zines. 


I am bold enough to hope, tco, that before many years we may 


possess a mathematics building, or if not that a considerable portion of 


some building constructed in accordance with the needs of the work. 


The following table summarizes the work of the two years: 


Catalog 

Number 

Math. 1 
Math. 2 
Math. 2a 
Math. 3 
Math. 4 
Math. 5 
Math. 6 
Math. 7 
Math. 8 
Math. 9 
Math. 10 
Math. 11 
Math. 12 
Math. 13 
Math. 14 
Math. 15 
Math. 17 
Astron. 1 


Analytical Geometry..............---- 


Subject 


Solids Geometry-.-.. oe es 
Plane Trig 
Plane (rig, (Ag. students) ....| 


COUCSCnAA ECD go eee 2 se oeee 


Diff] and Integral Calculus... 
OG AS MEG) Lone eo lee eg 2 ee Oe | 
Graphical Analysis............-.---..- 
Vector nal sige eee 
aacory of Hquations..<.........-.. 
Advanced Analytics.......-....... | 
Differential Equations.............. 
mrmanCed. Coalcuiisng. oes: 
Proicctive. Geometry. tn. | 
Be AC IIOT te COWL SC ooo ie. cccapens ee 


Geometric Transformations et 


Theory of Algebriac Curves... 
General Astronomy............-...---- | 


Hours 


per 


week 


Number Students 
1913-14 


lst term 


wae ene e ee -- 


2nd term 


Number Students 


1914-15 


lst term 


2nd term 


PAUL P. BOYD, 
Head of the Department of Mathematics. 
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Department of Anatomy and Physiology. 
Number Students Number Students 
Pardes 1913-14 1914-15 
week Ist term | 2nd term | Istterm} 2nd term 
Physiology 1 (General Physiology) ...... : 3 | 36 | 36 | 38 38 
Physiology 1 (General Physiology) ...... 3 28 12 26 14 
Bhysiology, 2 1n(Osteolocy) eae ee 2 3 3 3 3 
Physiology 5.2". (Ostedlosy meee Peon PAPE ieee Rad Oa! 55 2 2 
ENYysiolozy (73 et ea DOratory) 22 eee Dl, Phe -nabvec ee] SoA eee | uk 1 
Physiology, 42 (Advanced). 252 eee Sah Ee eer meet ba Pee 1 1 
Physiology, (First Aid ) eo 2 ee 3 | POM eS ns 19 | aces 5 
(DR. JS. W.-PR woe 
Head of the Department of Anatomy and Physiology. 
Department of Physics. 
Number Students 
Periods 1913-1914 
per week ist term 2d term 
Hlementary APHYSics en eee ee een ‘3 34 30 
Phos bin (General) ja ae eee eee nee 2 124 115 
Ph. 03. Mlem sia bay ae che eee Oe ene 4 30 36 
Pho we 4 General) ire 2 cs ge Aaa, eecee eas eee 3 32 ae 
Ph.}. 2 p0(General) ues fo eee eae oe eee 2 32 
Ph. 4 Sa tlem: Glia. b: Uiaee ee ate eee ee 4 pene 65 
Phe). wAdy, College Ph 2a. == eee ane 3 82 76 
Ph. 27’ (Colleve Lah: 5 eee ee ee eee 2 45 De 
Ph."28 4 College wiiab hea oo ee en a 2 48 
Advanced SPHYSICS eee eee ert 3 : 3 
Number Students 
Periods 1914-1915 
k per week ist term 2d term 
Phovs1) )Hlementarycce sn ae 5 34 4 24 
Ph. lasCollege: Physics tate ee eee 3 Bi 43 
Ph.1b: Colléve Physica, teen one ene 3 96 76 
Ph.y3:Blem sa Dace a eee 4 40 56 
Ph. > *bagA dy, 4a senses eet aan a eee 4 38 36 
Ph.) DO ACW Texte satus iawn ee ge eee An it 3 50 44 
Phe 3b b Ady. Tas eee eee ee ey eat 2 52 39 
Advanced Theoretical Physics .0.......ccccccccc------ 3 4 4 
W. S. WEBB, 


Head of the Department of Physics. 
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Number of Students 
Periods per week ES a aes 


1913-14 1914-15 

1913-14 | ae Ist term | 2nd term Ist term | 2nd term 
Paueation 1 ....2:...... | 3 | 3 | 44 | 51 | 30 | 35 
PeaMCauion 2 -....0.2..2. | 3 | By epetan dase 8 | 3 | 7 Sas [elt eaves ee | oh ete 
Poeacation. 3 o 2... 2 S | 32 | 37 | 26 | 45 
Permeation 4 hoe fk 3 | Pwr teens ea tees DSi osiee ale a 
Pomcation. 5 ........0. 3 3 | COP er \iabeeele css 18 23 
Education 6. ............ 3 26 oe li ot oe | 20 
Ty i SR els a 3 | re CNet es ier a ee AN Ned Pane une 
JL TOS) 0657 i an Ie 3 | che Ra Sel lh ip ae NC ae eens | 22 
PeterCation. 9 = 22.22.22. y. | 3 | nae d: | 19 | 25 | 20 
Bemrenti0n 10) ort cto | 3 | Serene ares fone Fane ee Ate | 30 
Mducation 12. ............ VAD # eye oy eas | 10 | LS iS eee cca: Hh py ak AUT 
On 24 ES GS a | 1 SS Sage ei has: See Sana | ett 26 
Hducation 14 ............ | 2 é | 16 29 | (s Sy Senn Wer 
mameavion. 15 ......2..... | 3 | siete oie ae | 16 | 15 | a aie see e | S beta aad 
Education 16. ............ | DEG Soe rare ee eee | re ee | 7 | 7 
Peaueation 17° 200... | 2 | Bare eet | 6 | |-- Savas | Ge ALDEN 
Education 18 ............ | 2 | Boe ee aks | 1 | | Bren retrial | Seer 


The Department of Education has had a steady growth during the last 
two years. About seventy-five per cent. of the students enrolled in the 
College of Arts and Science have taken some work in this department. A 
number of students have recently come to us from other institutions of. 
learning who have had considerable experience in teaching and a very 
great interest is being manifested in preparation for superintending and 
supervising high school and city school work. The greatest need of the 
department today is room for a practice school. This work will be begun 
this year. 

Joe NOE, 
Head of the Department of Education. 
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Department of Modern Languages. 


AE RL AS STS 


Periods | Number Students Number Students 
Per 1913-14 1914-15 
Acek Ist term 2d term |ist term 2d term 
ee Ne eee te el re ee) 
Gercmaneiqe sree 5 54 49 | 54 37 
Germann om cere eet 5 64 60 40 37 
German coer 2s ae 3 60 54 68 50 
Germane4 se 3 | 43 | 42 35 27 
Gérinansh esse 3 | 8 | 9 12 12 
Germanthy 2 3-2 6 | 8 6 5 
Newspaper, Ger’n Onaga ee ae | Eis eae te 9 8 
Brench ode 3 47 | 36 52 | 40 
ScCONC Oe eee seer ay aotee 3 10 | 12 6 | 8 
Hrenchae joo eter es 3-2 11 9 9 | 8 
italiany esses cera 2 6 | Gav (el oe eee | RS cS 
SDaAnishitear ser eee 2 | 12 | LOS: 4 eee | Pe rs 
S Danis ie bane ete ee 5 | READ Seki oa tele | Stee eeh Sesto ety | 11 | .-<s see 
SDanisht) mae ts seven 2 | Ben estes Wes? | ERI ROUND Waste eg | 8 
| | | 
A. C. ZEMBROD, 
Head of the Department of Modern Languages. 
Department of English. 
1914-1915 
Teaching Staff 1st term 2d term 
Professors fcc on cee eer ee ee es Pa ees 0 3 
Associate*Prolessotcsnncs 0a sen oo es 4 1 
INSUtrUCtOrs vere ee eae ee ie oe 1 rf 
Student Assistants te -.2 = = eri eae ee oe 0 1 


Number of Hours Class Instruction Per Week. 


ist tearm 
Professors che Baas eee ee en ae 0 
ASSOCIaTS FRTOTCESOLS vec ccrncsice seria en ee ee 68 
Instructors “te.c8. chee ee ee 12 
Student “Assistants 7.0..0tne ee eee wees 0: 


2d term 
50 
15 
12 
3 
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Department of English. 
Number of Students 


Periods 1914-1915 
per week lstterm 2dterm 

Moen (EP nelish. Comp.) -.:...05..0--2.--.--..------ 3 295 283 
MIE he Gr Vl") AT.) yeicc tat 2everodepennc-ne-ansencecn 3 30 10 
Preuss. { (Public Speaking) ......----.:2-....... 2 ag 13 
ete tA OTENSICS)) occ. foccgo--gscendece-t ae ceane owen 2 et 31 
MEI (E TCSIGS ) 602222 ee cafe ck ca scceng te tewen ne 2 4 4 
Pneglish 10 (Anglo-Saxon Gram.) ..................-. 2 12 9 
Peeich 1! § (Hist. of English Lang.) .-.-...-......-- 2 11 2a 
feetisn ta (Middle HMnglish) ~..-.....:..02:..-...-. 2 sie Te 
Pines i> | § (Augustan- Period) ....--.....-.....--..- 3 3) 3 
Hnglish tba (Modern Fiction) -................-...- 3 ) 19 
English 16 (Romantic Movement) ................ 3 22 

English 16 (Romantic Movement) ................ 3 32 bale 
Prevent, (19th Century Poetry). .......:-........ 3 24 
Peeich ie (19th: Century Poetry) .........---2... 3 ce 30 
English 18 (Victorian Essayists) ........-..-...... 2 6 

English 19 (Anglo-Saxon Reading)  .............. 2 10 11 
meee. 20° (Prin. of Criticism) -.-...-....2.-........ 33 4 4 
Pretisnecd (Literature of U..S.)> X....-.-..--.-<.- 2 33 33 
ineiien 21 (Literature of U. $.) 0 2... 2 28 30 
Prencioce (Hnelish Bible). ......-:.--.-:--.--22-.....- 2 15 11 
English 24 (Shakespeare)  <...........----22.-.-.-0.0+--- 3 8 10 
Pere 20. (Library Training) :-.:.2---::-.---.---. 2 15 15 
Huclish 26a (Adv. Library Training).............. 2 8 8 
eee 29. (Mod. Lit. in English) -.....-:----...:. 2 11 Te 
feo (CE nOto. Play) *\-.22.223- shee seco cee 1 T 


L. L. DANTZLER, 
Head of the Department of English 
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Department of History and Political Economy. 


History (Ancient )e eee 
History 2 (English Hist.) 
History 3 (Medieval Europe) 
History 4 (Modern Europe) ............... 
History 5 (The United States) 
Preparatory History’ 22.2 


Sociology (Amer. Charities) 
Rural: SociGlos yy ce. ee ee ee 
Political Econ. 1 (Introduction)........ 
Political Econ. 1 (Introduction) 
Pol.2Heon.-2° GPublic finance) 22. 
Pol. Econ. 3 (Money and Bank’g) | 
Pol. Econ. 13 (Pools and Trusts)...... | 
Polonwcon- 14e(Stavistics) ee | 


Rural Economics 


Pol. Science (Amer. Gov't) 
Pol. Science 2 (Municipal Gov’t)...... 


| Number Students 
| 1913-14 


Periods) (2 10 Oe 
2 eau lst term | 2nd t rm | Ist term | 2nd term 
| 

2 | 98h) + OT aes | 84 
2 | 6 7 | 9 | 8 
3 | 16 | 13 | 20 | 19 
3 | 23 | 18 : 9 | 11 
3 | 3 | 11 : 10 | 8 
5 | 10 | 10 | ~-onstseadekel eee 
2 23 10 | 1% | eS 
Oh] BRR Se | eee eee 21 
2 26 | 24 | 50 | 44 
2 Sar eee | ace dvestic.< |r 
ae oc ieee eos Jee 
Bel Ie ees oer at 0) Levene a 8 
fie a 
2a) seannoe, ae 1 | a 1 
2 40 aio cre a | Piet 
3 29 29 | 50 4s 
SB id shee S 18\°;| oa ) 44 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. E.. TUTHIBES 


Head of the Department of History and Political Science. 


Department of Geology. 


Geology 1 (Elementary Geology).. 
Geology 1 (Elementary Geology).. 
Geology 2a (Agr. Geology) ......----..-- 
Geology 2 ‘(Paleontology) =... 
Geology 3 (Mineralogy). ............-..--- 


Geology 6 (Econom. Geology) 


Number of Students 


eee . 1913-14 | 1914-15 
vi Tetterm | 2nd term Ist term | 2nd term 
| | | | 

2 |. 28) 23 |e ets 
4 | Si cleaee 2 8. enh Uae te ae | 40 | 8 
‘Es ae 
3 | 2 | 2 | oe ae | eee 
PGE DE Sat serteec d | 9 ee eee 13 
yc heme | 14 | Li | 7 


Respectfully submitted, 


A. M. MILLER, 


Head of the Department of Geology. 
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BIENNIAL REPORT COLLEGE OF CIVIL ENGINEERING—1914-1915 


President Henry S. Barker, 
State University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


Dear Sir:—I have the honor to herewith submit to you the biennial re- 
port of the College of Civil Engineering of the State University of Ken- 
tucky. 


Matriculates—1913-1914. 


The number of matriculates in the College of Civil Fngineering dur- 
ing the year is as follows: 


i PREPAC S PUES Ve ba he kook eed Ok Balance oa ang SNe lle, ole beemome 7 
‘EN SAUD) pny te Meee MUP be (0 Oh oi DIN ar cs HR URE CS 11 
PUEICR TE RS" ein pushes Aa, Rl tae a RNC a op Se cee ee 16 
SVG OS CVGT C7 LON ERE Oi aaiae RS RA 2, el ald anata karan er on ceo 19 
gee SCH CUES 0h) TE Ma OE OUTS ams rae ues Oc ay ne eee ee ene 22 
huralanud Hichway” Pneinecring  ....c- 2.222 55 


1914-1915. 


The number of matriculates in the College of Civil Engineering is as 
follows: 


Egy UT BGA OEY aaa eee eae ergs An eee oo 11 
aE IGS OS poe sate pet ol Re RID. Pea Ree GRE: AAR Se oP A one ee 12 
SEE SAC pee Se BE en ay SUL ancde ce nakys chy des eesyadude aly 
wan Bs BEPTUE DS 10d 107 Eola Sa pen Pon mre ee 18 
"ESSAI EERE) We ce a oy er Re Saree rates a ins Maan bce em Ne me RSE 22 
Rural and Highway Hngineering ~...--.2.-2-2222-2.... 129 


In addition to giving instruction to matriculates in the College of 
Civil Engineering instruction is given to mechanical and electrical seniors 
in hydraulics, junior mechanical and electrical students in graphic statistics 
and roof truss design, and mechanical sophomores in surveying and field 
work, Mining engineering students also receive instruction in hydraulics, 
roof truss design and mine structures, while agricultural students receive 
instruction in surveying and road construction. 
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POSITIONS FOR GRADUATES. 


For many years all graduates of the College of Civil Engineering 
have secured attractive and responsible positions as soon as graduated. 
The graduates of June, 1914, are located as follows: 


William Cornelius *Alimstedt> 222 eee Louisville 
Engineering Department Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenixville, Penn. 
Paul Howard: Crott:ccke se a ee ee Fulton 


Engineering Department Illinois Central Railroad, Fulton, Ky. 
Levin OsCar Colerain reir ee Paradise 


Interstate Commerce Commission, Valuation Department, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Carroll: Allen: Duncan \.220 ee eee ee Anchorage 
Maintenance of Way Department, Delaware & Lackawana Railroad, 
Binghampton, New York. 

Robert Lloyd Gre wory. keene bao ape eee eg ait Harlan 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Valuation Department, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Harry Daniel Hundley. come esos oec cee a ees ce se Owensboro 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Valuation Department, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Thomas Leonard \Pearre: cxc2e eerie oe ee Clinton 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Valuation Department, 
Chattanoga, Tenn. 


Hovey. Duncans Palmoreincck eters ete cpt ae eee Persimmon 
Principal High School, Glasgow, Ky. 
Perry Adolphus-= RO We We eee eee ee eee cee Lexington 
Assistant City Engineer, Lexington, Ky. 
Raymond ‘Harles Stel y 522s 2 Meester cre nae aera rae Bicknell, Ind. 
L. H. Stevens & Co., Architects and Builders, Chicago, IIl. 
Clarence: Horrace «SCH Wartz: cie- cs eee cect a eh Wickliffe 


Morgan Engineering Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
The graduates of June, 1915, are located as follows: 


Gross {Runkle 7A ison yoo ee eee ee ee ee Center Hall, Pa. 
Inspector State Department of Public Roads, Cynthiana, Ky. 
James ~ Hlliott.-Byers ces ee ieee nn eee cee eee Lexington 
Engineering Department, Rock Island Railroad, Trenton, Mo. 
Samuel Edward: Cooke: thier yew le alte Te ee ee Harrodsburg 
Inspector U. S. Civil Service Commission, Rome, Ga. 

Townsel - COmDS © h.cce eas ee a cere eee te a Smithsboro 
Inspector U. S. Civil Service Commission, Vicksburg, Miss. 
Robert Lee | Wh rich: caries cise coe ea ae eee hase rte eee eee ee Ludlow 


Inspector State Department of Public Roads, Danville, Ky, 
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AEG re ooo enc an yo ce ant cere eranedinscnecnd-ttuecvndnetondervenrneste Lexington 
Bridge Department, Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, Richmond, Va. 
RI AMMA Ve Lee ee) ee cee sone n en Nipnen nn cenntnananpteaeacbansciecanpavent Hupek, China 
Returned to China. 

EYED ESTA ISS 0) die me Mee 6) Ska 8) Ca a ee nee eee oe eee Scottsville 
Inspector U. S. Civil Service Commission, Rome, Ga. 

SEES TTE GIR TES OLA TUE Sg 2 ee eee aon Sac haan vawnnubbanesedme mnicesos seems La Center 


Engineering Department Cleary White Construction Co., Y. M. C. A. 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
PITTA TUL IC LIV GS ores ota. ceeed alco oe orn noe ncaa -caaneSesoeaderscney sersennvandadcsassaaiaos Greenville 
Engineering Department, Tela Railroad, Tela, Honduras, Central America. 


FACULTY. 


HENRY STITES BARKER, LL. D., 
President. 


WALTER ELLSWORTH ROWE, C. E., 
Dean of College of Civil Engineering and Professor of Civil Engineering. 


ARTHUR McQUISTON MILLER, A. M., 
Dean of the College of Arts and Science, Professor of Geology. 


MERRY LEWIS PENCE, M. S., 
Professor of Physics, Head of Department. 


Mine CAN DER ST. CLAIR MACKENZIE, M. A., Litt.. D. LL. D., 
Dean of the Graduate School. 


CHARLES JOSEPH NORWOOD, M. A., 
Dean of the College of Mines and Metallurgy, and Professor of Mining and 
Metallurgy. 


MPA NCLIN onIOTe TUTTE, “M.A, Ph: D:;, 
Professor of Chemistry, Head of the Department 


LEON KAUFMAN FRANKEL, M. E., 
Professor of Machine Design, Head of the Department of Machine Engineering. 


Poe LeN Dus O NG NUAXSON-E Bes.) ne De 
Professor of Inorganic Chemistry. 


WILLIAM JOSEPH CARREL, 
Associate Professor of Civil Engineering, Head of the Department of Bridget 
Engineering. 


JAMES EDWARD TUTHILL, Ph. -D., 
Professor of History and Political Economy, Head of the Department. 


PAUL PRENTICE BOYD, M. A., Ph. D., 
Professor of Mathematics, Head of the Department. 


DANIEL VOIRES TERRELL, C. E., 
Acting Professor of Rural and Highway Engineering. 


JOSEPH MORTON DAVIS, A. M., 
Professor of Mathematics, 
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WILLIAM SNYDER WEBB, M. §., . 
Professor of Physics. 


LOUIS EDWARD NOLLAU, M. E., 
Professor of Drawing, Head of the Department. 


LEHRE LIVINGSTON DANTZLER, M. A., 
Professor of English, Head of the Department. 


BET ACE eA ALM CES ES ey Ga) el pee Aes 
Associate Professor of Mathematics. 


CINCINNATUS DECATUR KILLEBREW, M. S., 
Associate Professor of Physics. 


WILLIAM LAURENCE ANDERSON, M. D., 
Professor of Physical Education, Head of the Department. 


ARTHUR RUTLEDGE UNDERWOOD, 2nd Lieutenant, U. S. A., 
Commandant and Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 


HAROLD HARDESTY DOWNING, B. C. E., 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 


JOHN JAMES *CURDIS Le Be 
Assistant Professor in Testing Materials. 


MVAR IRIGY A JSNOMRER ANS TEs IN he 
Assistant in Eeonomics. 


IVAN POPPERS TASHOF, E. M., 
Instructor in Mining and Assaying. 


GENERAL STATEMENT. 


The College of Civil Engineering is composed of the school of civil 
engineering and the school of rural and highway engineering. 

The College of Civil Engineering is organized for the purpose of giv- 
ing young men a thorough course of instruction in those branches most 
vital to the civil engineer. The course is planned to give the student a 
knowledge of the subjects which will enable him to develop rapidly into 
a skillful practitioner in any of the branches of the profession. 

Civil engineering deals with the subjects of mechanical drawing, sur- 
veying, railroad location, railroad construction, railroad maintenance, topo- 
graphical surveying, hydraulics, hydraulic power development, irrigation, 
roads, paving, highway bridges, railroad bridges, buildings, water supply, 
dams, drainage, masonry construction, reinforced concrete, mill buildings, 
municipal engineering, contracts, and specifications. In addition to the 
purely technical subjects included in the course, provision is made for the 
study of English, mathematics, physics, chemistry, geology, government 
and economics. 


a 
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Brooks Civil Engineering Society. 


The Brooks Engineering Society, named in honor of the former dean 
of the college, is a flourishing organization, and gives abundant opportu- 
nity for the discussion of general and special engineering topics. 


Transit. 


For the past nine years the students of the College of Civil Engineer- 
ing have published “The Transit,” a monthly magazine. This is published 
in the interests of the College of Civil Engineering and is doing a good 
work in keeping the undergraduates and the alumni in close touch with 
one another. 


HQUIPMENT. 


Buildings.—The home of the College of Civil Engineering is in the civil 
engineering building, which is a large three-story brick, trimmed with cut 
stone, and having a floor space of about 40,000 square feet. The lecture 
rooms, offices, drafting rooms, and laboratories are all located in this 
building. 

Drawing Rooms.—-In the civil engineering building there are three 
large well-lighted drafting rooms, provided with individual tables contain- 
ing lockers for each student’s outfit and cabinets for drawing boards. 
The walls of the drawing rooms are decorated with photographs of actual 
constructions, and a large collection of standard drawings of bridges, 
buildings, stadiums, railroad construction, sewer construction, water works, 
power plants, and irrigation structures are available for examination. 


Laboratories.—Laboratories available to the student for experimental 
work in the testing of building materials of all kinds, and also a complete 
road laboratory for the purpose of testing materials used in the construc- 
tion of permanent roads. 

Libraries.—The general university library is available for the use of 
civil engineering students, but in addition to this general library, the Col- 
lege of Civil Engineering has a library specially designed to meet the needs 
of civil engineering students. The leading technical journals are also 
placed in the department library reading rooms. 

Apparatus.—The field and office equipment belonging to the college 
consists of thirteen transists, six engineer’s levels, two solar attachments, 
one needle compass, one plane table, one precise pantograph, one plain- 
meter, one set of splines, eight hand levels, one sextant, one aneroid barom- 
eter, one set of railroad curves, level rods, cross-section rods, tapes, flags 
and minor accessories. 
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DEGREES. 


The course of study in civil engineering leads to the degree of B. C. E. 
(Bachelor of Civil Engineering). For information regarding the advanced 
degree of C. E. (Civil Engineer) see the statement of the graduate school. 


“SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


Outline of Four Year Course Leading to the Degree of B. C. E. 


FRESHMAN YEAR. 
First Semester. 


J Hrs Hrs: ° 
Course Subject Credit 
a ; Ree, | Lab tae 
IMME HB AMAOE REO) eg rece LETTE OM OTN ti Vee ee ee ae eee 5. 2a | Pastas 
1 DwategebNaly sleet. abe eee ee ee HNMlishe COMpoOSTUIO laa 3. eee 1D 
Drawite aise eee eee Me Ghani Gal D Rasy ae aee een eee eee 10 aes) 
PHYSICS oes ee ee ee ene Physical Measurements.....8....0) 2220. 4 1.0 
Chemistry 125 se ees General Inorganic Chemistry. 3 4 2.5 
Mill tanya SClencesss==aeaes Tart ADOT you el] |e ee ee eke ee | 3 atte 
10.75 
Second Semester. 
IMA tHenl a ti CSas eee re eee WMEVErSILYy mAlee) hasan caer eee 5 | Lae Leo 
ENS TTS le eee eae Oe Bee eae Enelish  ComposLttion eset 33 | eee 15 
SUMVEYiaN Si eee ee Rae AM Oe UVic Vali = se ee eee eee 2 ee 150 
CHEINIS ENV a le Se eee General Inorganic Chemistry. 3 6 3.0 
VME tary 12h) eee eee TPREarver yi glories eek cee ee 3 S1eh) 
ID TAWIN S732 ee ee eres VEG: DW) Seed eee a ge ee S| a 10 2.5 
11.25 
SOPHOMORE YEAR. 
First Semester. 
Applied Mechanics El. Strength of Materials | 
ands Hy drawiicseless see ANGE se eNEC CHAN TCS eee renee 5)’ ee 2.D 
Sur. and Geodesy 1................ Advanced Surveying................. 3.) | ae 1.5 
Phy sicssilat = se eee NOVA CEOs LL ViS1CS eee ee 3°. «hae 15 
Mathematicst (432s ee Analytical’ Geometry..—..2 5 4 2.5 
Physics o5a2. ee eee Advanced PHYSIGS) aD. 4.2... ee 10 
Sur. and Geodesy 2................. BielasPractice e222 ens ieee 9 Oeh 
EIN STS Tacit eke ee History of English Liter- 
UL UET © ssass skies cto sae a aaa cs race oer ere | 3° 1.5 
Highway Eng. 1 
21) a8 Ign rc Remon ne Bg TY Iavorevol fenayol JaNoreKolo ILE sy, Speen 2. | See 1.0 
Military eo Clen Ger. ee THAAD bodes: btn etneees Career es 3 0.75 
14.5 
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Second Semester. 
: Inbesi Hrs : 
Course Subject Credits 
d Rec. Lab 
JED CE SRT OETA BY mS History of English Lit- | | 
Mech. Drawing and YAU Cs re ne een see tates Dimer i ieee tt 1.5 
IDeseriptive Geo. 2...240....... Descriptive Geometry.................-..- era | pees oe 2.5 
Mey SR ImANGivaneceds PIYViSICSt 20. sree Metered Reo 155 
Miaarenratics 625k uo PISMO HANNA an Sentech m, Oh ted Da Aa tee 2.5 
PAIS ellay ae aN bse 1 OCS ee 2. Re ee AmalyticaleGeOmetry.<....8-ces 8 Saal Me Debate 2.5 
HOt GIG ES Gales 10 o So tee INOINPDITO OSL TE CASHES Dt Oye eee eee eey |) eee ee | 4 | 1.00 
Dh V2 MS 02g A TOO Pa IUSS A IDeSvOn tem neste hae: 10 | 25 
Minsteitteenitsvan lot Seer oe Are wis \y ancy Cayce EO) 10 Na eek Pee le ess Ree ae ema 3 | my (5) 
3.5 


JUNIOR YEAR. 
First Semester. 


TEL SC 0 Ga Se JERE G Heras SHAS TS ae ae By eae cond aie! 1.5 
Applied Mec. and 
TAT OS eo cere nee ELVA aN ee Seer te eee rete ee Pita EM atin ate 1.0 
Applied Mec. and | 
TIBI eee 0 bl OCS oes eee | Advanced Strength of ' | 
INI reel cae teen Seen Stree OTe iy m. Ateee Saar 2.5 
Jah EN STEN CaS) BUT OS 5 ae OPaA ROUEN REISE Ah ec ettar ce iy eek aa elo rr yatta beets 2.5 
Memenimien mine 4 rien os he. ERP a Oni Ca LAU EC Se ace coe tere Biorsce | epee 1.0 
(REO OSAy (oBe coe eee eee ee eee MCOnomice G COlOS Wee ns. ke es PE Goh, Ae eee 1.0 
Slated Geodesy 42.0... ck AN Oyo SAcey MICE bbe Ke Nal ob Sos ey aes 13 3.0 
12.5 
Second Semester. 
TERE GEES TLD 1 Se Bridge Stresses, half 
SOIT CCUG ts ane see meee See eee Foe it |i serene Ae 25 
Applied Mec. and 
OP ee Ce, a Analytical * Mechanics....2.......2. Se Ay eee 2.5 
Ry. Pneineering L2..............:. Railway Location, half 
SOT WO Le ee ea ann een een [re teenies 1225 
EEE INCCTIN GS: 2. 2.-.si.c--.3.--- Railway Construction, 
hal Riseniestern: a1 er ee ie taal (emee e fe 25 
12S OS OM | rr Highway Bridge Design, 
alte comactoer ste eer ee it nese Ph 1.0 
ORS Se RC UR CS 6 eee Masonry Construction, : | 
[oueul le SVEN PGE SOo hee ne ns Shee eeu SA Cel eae 1.25 
ibe be MURS Tere goa) 5 i ieee eee Metallurgy of Iron and 
Sit@@ eters oe Are Sey ie Mae With ates 0.75 
TATE Sabi 6 0 ele eS Assaying, half semestev.............. 2 4 1.25 
Tez DOETAG Need 9 @ | <p ee enn nee Railway Field Practice, 
LAGE HE SHENG CWASG EOS eee oc ny nh ot esp ee eerie rem [tp anal me | ey 15 


MMIAMAOTYVEN LCS). G..2.20.0-.0:sasccecanstense Spher. Trig. and Least | 
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SENIOR YEAR. 


First Semester. 


Course Subject pai be Credits 
Sutaeandy. Geodesy. Geodes\y............:.. DEAD rane Age Si gdp tic 3.41). dep 
| Masonry Dams and Re- 

@OnSeLUuCtlLON mono ee CAIN AS Re Veal Sie eee ee eee ee 5 4G eee 2.5 
Coneiruction 2 ee eee Reinforced “Concrete sivciccciccn- 5D) , A) 2.5 
RV OSI Neerin lao eee Lal waye vlalntenance:. en. 3. yc eee hey) 
Brid SCN ae ee ee Railway Bridge Design........20..... 2 13 5.0 
POLMUTCALLSCl 8 eee American Government.........0000- 300 |) 1.5 
| 14.5 
Second Semester. 
Mun., Water Power \,ater Power Engineer- 
hal we atse TDba hey Meee eee oe ine alls CNVES Ce Teese ies sa ges 
behied eying: 1Dialeaye lowe eee Ne) Roads, Streets and Pave- > 
ments) Nalie semester =a: 5 il eee 1.25 
Mun., Water Power Sanitary Engineering, ~ 
Siael Huey Die, shoe halle Ones le reset a eee eee BMS || erent 125 
Contracts, Spec. and Contracts, Specifications 
IBNESTSS lesan eee eee and “PAGSILS 5152.8 earn sy ote eee as | a 6.0 
IB iGe 6 Shi Sie (toe eee Railway Briuge Design, 
halt SSemiest ery keer e ee: eee ee eae 13 1.5 
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*A credit represents one hour recitation or two hours laboratory per week 
for thirty-six weeks. 


DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 
APPLIED MECHANICS AND HYDRAULICS. 


1. Elementary Strength of Materials.—Elastic and ultimate strength; 
general properties; moments for beams; cantilever and simple beams; 
columns and struts; the.torsion of shafts; elastic deformation; resilience 
of materials; reinforced concrete. Five hours per week. First half of 
first semester. (Terrell) 

2. Elementary Mechanics.—Concurrent forces; parallel forces; center 
of gravity; resistance and work; simple machines; gravity and motion; 
inertia and rotation. Five hours per week. Second half of first semester. 

(Terrell) 
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3. Advanced Strength of Materials—A study of the principles and ap- 
plications to engineering of the mechanics of solids, as related to the 
mutual actions, motions, pressures, strength, stiffness, and resilience of 
the members of structures and machines: Five hours per week. First 
semester. (Frankel) 

4. Analytical Mathematics.—Statics of a material point; statics of a 
rigid body; statics of flexible cords; rectilinear motion of a material 
point; moment of inertia; dynamic of a rigid body; work, energy, power, 
and friction. Five hours per week. Second semester. (Frankel) 

5. Hydraulics—This course consists of text book exercises together 
with the solution of numerous problems covering the principles of hydro- 
statics and hydrodynamic pressure, the flow of water through orifices, 
nozzels, over weirs and through pipes and open channels, also the loss 
from friction and other sources. Two hours per week. First semester. 

(Rowe) 

6. Irrigation and Drainage.—Grades, cross-section and capacity of 
canals; surveys, designs of structures, dams, conduits, levees, etc. Lec- 
tures, reading and collateral reports. Two hours per week. First semester. 

(Rowe) 

7. Material Laboratory.—Testing of wood, iron, steel, and’ cement. 
This course is given in connection with the work in advanced strength 
of materials. Four hours per week. First semester. (Curtis) 


BRIDGE ENGINEERING. 


1. Roof Truss Design.—The design of a simple steel roof truss is taken 
up and design sheets and complete shop drawings are made and traced. 


Drawing, ten hours per week. First half of second semester. _ (Rowe) 
2. Roof Truss Design.—Same as Course 1. Drawing, ten hours per 
week. First half of second semester. (Rowe) 


3. Bridge Stresses.—This course takes up the analytical method of 
finding stresses in roof and bridge trusses and consists of the following: 
Roof strusses under dead and wind loads, final stresses for bridge trusses, 
bridge bracing, members and floors. Three hours per week, first semester ; 
five hours per week, first half of second semester. (Carrel) 

4. Bridge Tresses.—Graphic Method. Principles and methods, roof 
trusses, bridge trusses, locomotive wheel loads, trusses with broken cords, 
miscellaneous trusses. Drawing, six hours per week. First semester. 

: (Carrel) 

5. Highway Bridge Design.—Complete design and shop drawings for 
highway bridge. Drawing, eight hours per week. First half of second 
semester. _ (Rowe) 
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6. Mill Building—The designs of mill buildings are taken up in this 
course, and also the study of railroad trestles, mine structures, grain 
elevators, towers, tanks, etc. Five hours per week. Second semester. 

. (Carrel) 

7. Railroad Bridge Design—Complete designs and details for single 
track railway bridge. Recitations, lectures, and drafting room periods. 
Drawing, thirteen hours per week, first semester; drawing, ten hours 
per week, first half of second semester. (Carrel) 


CONSTRUCTION. 


1. Masonry Construction.—Properties of stone, brick, cement and 
concrete and their uses in engineering structures. Foundations, retain- 
ing walls, piers and abutments, dams and chimneys, the design of ma- 
sonry structures, including arches, dams, etc. Five hours per week. Sec- 
ond half of second semester. (Terrell) 

29. Reinforced Concretei—Determination of forms and proportions. 
Lectures, recitations, computations and drawings. Design of columns, 
beams, and a complete design of an arch of reinforced concrete construc: 
tion, including its abutment and centering. Five hours per week. First 
semester. (Rowe) 

3. Masonry Dams.—Theory and designs of retaining walls, and 
masonry dams. Lectures, recitations and designs. Five hours per week. 
First semester. (Terrell) 


CONTRACTS, SPECIFICATIONS AND THESIS. 


1. Contracts.—Offer and acceptance, consideration, contracts under 
seal, assignments, joint and several contracts, the statute of frauds, 
conditions, impossibility, illegality, discharge of contracts. Two hours 
per week. First semester. (Rowe) 

2. Specifications—A detailed study of various specifications. The 
student is required to write and discuss Several specifications. One hour 
per week. First half of second semester. (Rowe) 

3. Thesis.—The object of the thesis is to determine the student’s 
ability to enter upon a course of independent investigation and thus to 
apply some of the fundamental principles of engineering previously 
studied. 


HIGHWAY ENGINEERING. 


1. Highway Engineering.—Location of country roads, earthwork, drain- 
age and culverts, bridges, retaining walls, reconstruction and improve- 
ment of country roads, maintenance, staking out the work, specifications 
and contracts; implements and prices. Two hours per week. First 
semester. (Terrell) 
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la. Road Material Laioratory.—Testing of rock, gravel, sand and 
other road building material. This course is given in connection with 
highway engineering, 1 and 2. 

2. Streets and Pavements.—Pavements: materials employed in the 
construction of pavements, resistance to traction. Lectures, assigned 
readings, specifications, contracts and reports. Five hours per week. First 
half of second semester. (Terrell) 

2a. Asphalt Laboratory.—Testing of asphalt, road oils, bituminous 
binders, dust preventatives, as pertaining to the interpretations of spec- 
ifications. This course is given in connection with roads, streets and 
pavements. Four hours per week. First half of second semester. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 


1. Mechanical Drawing.—Detail and dimension drawing, pen topog- 
raphy, free hand and mechanical lettering. Drawing ten hours per week. 
First semester. (Nollau) 

2. Descriptive Geometry.—A study of the representation of lines, 
planes, surfaces and perspectives. Lectures, recitations, drawings and 
assigned problems. Recitations five hours per week; drawing three hours 
per week. Second semester. (Nollau) 

3. Mapping.—An elementary course as pertaining to civil engineering, 
including platting angles by chord, tangents and protractor, laying off 
curves, platting land surveys, topographical and stadia notes, making pro- 
files, laying grade lines. Ten hours per week. First half of second 
semester. (Terrell) 

4. Railroad Drafting—A preliminary course to that of field location. 
In this course a complete set of notes is turned over to the student and 
he is required to make the most economical paper location. Four hours 
per week. First half of second semester. (Terrell) 


MUNICIPAL, WATER POWER AND SANITARY ENGINEERING. 


1. Water Power Engineering.—This course consists of three class- 
room exercises per week during the second semester. The work embraces 
a detailed study of rainfall, run-off, storage and the design and con- 
struction of water power works. Three hours per week. Second se- 
mester. (Rowe) 

2. Water Supply and Water Works Supply.—Requisites of supply, 
source of supply, rainfall, surface water, rivers and lakes, ground water 
gravity systems, pumping engines. Design, construction and maintenance. 
Two hours per week. Second semester. (Rowe) 
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3. Sanitary Engineering.—Sewerage systems, separate and combined, 
hydraulics of sewers, determination of size and capacity, surveys for 
drainage systems, design of system in detail, specifications and estimates 
of cost, inspection of work, methods of disposal, irrigation, filtration, chem- 
ical precipitation, bacteriological methods, house drainage, garbage dis- 
posal. Five hours per week. Second semester. (Rowe) 


RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 


1. Railway Location.—This course consists of the study of economic 
methods of railway location, together with the actual location of a line 
several miles in length, including reconnaissance, preliminary survey, 
topography, maps, projecting the location, making approximate estimates 
and final location. Five hours per week. First half of second semester. 

(Terrell) 

2. Railway Construction—The work in construction will consist of 
lectures, recitations and assigned readings in connection with office and 
field work, including cross-sectioning, calculation of quantities, haul, 
monthly and final estimates. A complete estimate of quantities and cost 
of line are made. Five hours per week. Second half second semester. 

(Terrell) 

3. Railway Maintenance.—Construction and maintenance of track and 
accessory structures. The improvement of gradient and alignment. The 
design and maintenance of yards and terminals. Lectures, recitations and 
assigned readings. Three hours per week. First semester. (Terrell) 

4. Economics of Railway Operation.—Organization. Relation of man- 
agement and operation departments to construction and maintenance de- 
partments. Block signalling and interlocking. Rapid transit. Employ- 
ment, education and discipline of force. Accounts and accounting. Reports. 
Betterment. Two hours per week. Second semester. (Rowe) 

5. Summer Camp.—Each year, two weeks previous to registration 
in September, all civil engineering juniors, sophomores and seniors will 
go into camp at some suitable location, for the purpose of engaging in 
railroad field practice, hydrographic surveying, and geodetic field practice. 
Hight hours per day. For two weeks. (Rowe and Terrell) 


SURVEYING AND GEODESY. — 


1. Land Surveying.—An elementary course in land surveying meth- 
ods and the use and care of surveying instruments, with recitations, lec- 
tures and field practice. The field work affords practice in the use of 
chain, tape, compass, transit and level. Two hours per week. Second. 
semester. (Terrell) 
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2. Field Practice.—Field practice in connection with course 1, in land 
surveying. Fieli work ten hours per week. Second half of second semes- 
ter. (Terrell, Carr) 

3. Advanced Surveying.—The course in advanced surveying includes 
hydrographic surveying, stadia methods, tringulations, photographic sur- 
veying and methods of mapping extended areas. Three hours per week. 
First semester, (Carrel) 

4. Topographical Surveying.—The use of the hand level, plane table, 
stadia, and other instruments used in making topographical surveying are 
studied by means of recitations, lectures and field practice. A complete 
topographical survey is made, including field formation, calculations, and 
a complete map. Field work and laboratory, thirteen hours per week. 
First semester. (Terrell) 

5. Geodesy.—Theoretical study of methods in making geodetic sur- 
veys. Base-line measurements, measurement of angles, horizontal and ver- 
tical; field methods for time, latitude, longitude and azimuth. Students 
are required to make and reduce observations illustrating the work of the 
course. Three hours per week. First semester. (Carrel) 


COURSES FOR GRADUATES. 


Railway Location and Construction Reinforced Concrete 

Yards and Terminals Water Power Development 
Motive Power and Rolling Stock Engineering Jurisprudence 
Railway Operation and Management Metallic Arches 


Bridge Design 


SCHOOL OF RURAL HIGHWAY ENGINEERING. 
Professor Rowe, Professor Terrell. 


Aims.—The primary object of this course is to provide instruction for 
young men along useful lines of engineering usually neglected or little 
emphasized in our universities. The aim is to educate young men who, 
after receiving this special training at the university, will take up some 
line of constructive engineering which will result in better roads, bridges 
and farm structures for the country and better streets and sanitary con- 
ditions for the towns and cities of the commonwealth. 

County Appointments.—In order to encourage young men to study 
rural and highway engineering each county in the State grants two free 
scholarships in the college of civil engineering for the purpose of taking 
this course. These scholarships are awarded by the fiscal courts of the 
respective counties. Appointments to this course are made prior to the 
first day of September in each year, and are good only for rural and high- 
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way engineering. Students desiring to secure one of these appointments 
should make application to the County Judges of their respective counties, 
stating their educational qualifications and that they desire the appoint- 
ment for the course in rural and highway engineering. 

Admission.—Applicants for admission to the rural and highway engin- 
eering course will be required to have a good knowledge of English, ele- 
mentary algebra, elementary physics and plane geometry. Students tak- 
ing this course will not be considered candidates for a degree. 


SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


Outline of Course in Rural and Highway Engineering. 


FIRST YEAR. 


First Semester. 
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*A credit represents one hour recitation or two hours of laboratory per week 
for thirty-six weeks. 
DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 
APPLIED MECHANICS. 


1. Elementary Strength of Materials.—Elastic and ultimate strength, 
general properties, moments for beams, cantilever and simple beams, 
columns and struts, the torsion of shafts, elastic deformation, resilience 
of materials, reinforced concrete. Five hours per week. First half of first 
semester. | | (Terrell) 

2. Elementary Mechanics.—Concurrent forces, center of gravity, re- 
sistance and work, simple machines, gravity and motion, inertia and rota- 
tion. Five hours per week. Second half of first semester. (Terrell) 


BRIDGE ENGINEERING, 


1. Bridge Stresses.—The subject of bridge stresses will be taken up 
both from an analytical and graphical standpoint as outlined in the course 
offered to civil engineering students. 

2. Bridge Design.—Complete designs of various types of steel high- 
way bridges will be made, including weights and probable cost of struct- 
ures. Five hours per week. Throughout the year. (Rowe) 

3. Reinforced Concrete.—The design of reinforced concrete culverts, 
slab bridges, and the design of a reinforced concrete highway bridge. Five 
hours per week. First semester. | a (Rowe) 


CEMENT AND ITS USHS. 


1. Study of Cement.—A study of the properties and uses of cement in 
making walks, curbs, building block, silos, fence posts and general farm 
buildings. Lectures and laboratory practice. Five hours per week. First 
semester. 
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2. Cement Testing.—Testing various samples of cement for tension 
and compression. One hour per week. Second semester. (Terrell) 

8 Reinforced Concrete.—Determination of forms and _ proportions 
Lectures, recitations, computations and drawings. Design of columns, 
beams and the complete design of a reinforced concrete arch, includ:ng 
its abutments and centering. Five hours per week. Second semester. 


COMPARATIVE STUDY OF ROAD LAWS AND RECENT ROAD 
LEGISLATION. 


1. Road Laws.—The course of study consists of a systematic study 
of the road laws of the various states. Two hours per week. Second 
semester. | 


DRAWING. 


1. Mechanical Drawing.—Geometrical drawing, geometrical problems, 
detail and dimensions drawing, pen topography, free hand and mechan- 
ical lettering. Thirteen’ havrs per week, throughout the year. (Terrell) 

2. Frame Structures.—Designs of dwellings and other framed struc- 
tures, together with plans, specifications and estimates of probable costs. 
Five hours per week. Second semester. 


HIGHWAY ENGINEERING. 


1. Highway Location.—Principles and methods followed in locating 
highways. Location of several miles of road. Five hours per week. Sec- 
ond semester. (Terrell) 

2. Highway Construction.—Methods of construction, materials to be 
used, and how to use them. Determining the size and kind of culverts, 
bridges and other openings in roadways. Five hours per week. Second 
semester. 

3. . Highway Maintenance.— A study of the best methods to be followed 
in maintaining and keeping highways and bridges in good repair. lLec- 
tures, assigned reading and reports. Inspection of roads in the vicinity of 
‘the University. Three hours per week. Second semester. — (Terrell) 


MUNICIPAL AND SANITARY ENGINEERING. 


1. Water Supply and Water Works Design.—See course in civil en- 
gineering. Two hours per week.. Second semester. (Rowe) 
2. Sanitary Engineering..—See course in civil engineering. Five hours 
per week. Second semester. - (Rowe) 
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¥. Farm Sanitation.—Designs for special problems; plumbing, water 
closets, baths, urinals, sewage disposal, water supply. MRecitations, as- 
Signed reading, lectures and designs. Two hours per week. Second se- 
mester. 
4. Streets and Pavements.—Pavements, materials used in the con- 
struction of pavements, resistance to traction. Lectures, assigned read- 
ings and reports. Five hours per week. Second half second semester. 


SURVEYING. 


1. Land Surveying.—An elementary course in land surveying methods 
and the use of surveying instruments, with recitations, lectures, field 
work. The field work affords practice in the use of chain, tape, com- 
pass, transit and level. Two hours per week. Second semester. 

| | (Terrell) 

2. Topographical Surveying.—The use of hand level, the theory and 
use of the stadia and other instruments employed in making topographi- 
cal surveys are studied. Surveys and maps are also made in connection 
with this course. Thirteen hours per week. First semester. (Terrell) 


THE SHORT WINTER COURSE IN HIGHWAY ENGINEERING. 


This course begins the first week of January of each year and covers 
a period of two weeks. The primary object of this course is to give as 
much instruction as possible in so short a time to county engineers and 
other county officials who desire to take advantage of the opportunity. 
No fee is charged for the course and no educational qualifications are 
required. 
LABORATORIES. 


In the past two years a road laboratory, a cement laboratory and an 
asphalt laboratory, and equipment for testing oils have been installed. 
These laboratories are exact duplicates of those in the highway depart- 
ment at Washington, D. C. These laboratories fill a long felt want and are 
especially valuable to the college on account of the present activity in the 
building of roads and pavements within the State. In co-operation with 
the State highway department these laboratories are proving very useful 


’ to the various counties of the State. 


In addition to the laboratories described above it is necessary that the 
college of civil engineering be given the opportunity to install laboratories 
for experimental work in hydraulics, bridge testing and the testing of 
building materials of all kinds. An appropriation of $20,000 would be suf- 
ficient to put into operation in first class order all of the laboratory equip- 
ment needed by the college of civil engineering. 


S. R.—14 
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FACULTY. 


In the management of modern universities there is much time, attention 
and money given to matters pertaining to building beautiful buildings, ex- 
tensive and expensive equipment, multiplication of courses more or less 
useless, the purchase of costiy furniture and fittings, and in fact everything 
that goes to make up the university except the faculty, the one great factor 
that actually makes the university. The faculty comes in for last and least 
consideration, when in fact the first and greatest consideration should be 
the faculty. We want more first class men on our faculty and want them 
better paid and given better opportunities for developing the best there is 
in them. 

The management of the college of civil engineering desires to make 
the college the center of active, intelligent engineering thought and action 
for the betterment of all lines of public and private improvements, as well 
as to turn out well grounded graduates. The most sanguine hopes of the 
management of this college will be attained, and the university and the 
commonwealth greatly enriched whenever the management of the univer- 
sity is able to give to the college a larger and better support. 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER EH. ROWE, 
Dean College of Civil Engineering. 


REPORT OF THE COLLEGE OF MINES AND 
METALLURGY. 


August 14, 1915. 
President Henry S. Barker, 
State University of Kentucky. 


Dear Sir: 


I have the honor to make the following report concerning the College 
of Mines and Metallurgy for the biennial period, which closed June 30, 
1915. 


The Courses. 


Five courses are given in the college, namely: a four-year course in 
mining engineering; a four-years course in metallurgical engineering; a two- 
years course in mining; an eight-weeks course for practical miners, and an 
extension course. Particulars concerning each one are given farther on. 
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Matriculation and Number Taught. 


Here,.as at all institutions having technical schools, the number of 
students taking major courses in mining and metallurgy is less than the 
number who matriculate in other engineering courses. It is because of 
such general condition that there is a dearth of thoroughly trained mining 
engineers. 

The average matriculation in the college for the last two years, how- 
ever, taking into consideration all courses except the extension course, was 
greater than for the preceding two years, or for any preceding period. 
For the biennial period 1911-13 the average number of matriculates was 
48; for the biennial period 1913-15 it was 75. In addition to the matric- 
ulates of this college, an average of somewhat more than 50 students 
whose majors were in other colleges received instruction in this one. 


Strengthening the Curriculum. 


The curriculm of the college has been materially strengthened and 
broadened in the last two years, especially in the last year. 

Among the more noteworthy improvements are the following: in- 
struction in applied mechanics and the use of machinery has been con- 
siderably expanded. A more comprehensive and critical study is now made 
of mine plant, including mining machinery. Nearly a year of drawing, 
including graphic statics and structural drawing, has been added. The 
instruction in coal mining has been improved, and that in metal mining 
materially broadened. The mining engineering course has been §o ar- 
ranged as to permit the student in mining engineering, who may so elect, 
to specialize in mining geology; this includes training not only in the ex: 
amination of mineral lands, but in the engineering methods involved in 
the solution of geological problems encountered in the mining of ores, in 
prospecting for coal and ores, in the location of oil and gas wells, in the 
laying out of mines in disturbed country, and in the determinations of 
quantities and availability of various deposits of economic value under 
various conditions. The subject, which is included in Mining IV, and which 
is usually concluded in one semester, may now be carried through two years. 


Equipment. 


In consequence of lack of means, but little has been added to lab- 
oratory equipment within the last two years. Some small additions have 
been made to the equipment of the assay laboratory, however, so that it 
is still one of the best that may be found at State mining schools. Addi- 
tional equipment is greatly needed, especially for more elaborate in- 
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struction in ore dressing practices, in coal washing, in electro-metallurgy, 
and in certain hydro-metallurgical processes. Some of our graduates go 
to metal mines, taking up work either at the mining plant or in the 
metallurgical plant, and doubtless more Kentucky young men whose pretf- 
erence is for metal mining and ore dressing would matriculate in the 
College of Mines and Metallurgy of their own State University, instead of 
going elsewhere, if our laboratories were more fully equipped. 


The Course in Mining Engineering. 


The purpose of this course, which extends through four years, is the 
training of young men to serve as mining engineers, mine managers, min- 
ing geologists, efficiency engineers, expert prospectors, examiners of mines 
and mining properties, etc., and to fit them for installing mining machinery, 
designing mining plants, laying out and opening up mining operations 
(including mining camps or towns), conducting assay offices, operating ore 
dressing, coal washing and coking plants, etc. Details relating to the 
program of studies are given in the university catalogue. 


The Course in Metallurgy. 


This course extends through four years. Its purpose is the training 
of young men to serve as metallurgical engineers and as metallographers, 
Those who complete the course find employment in the operation of iron, 
steel, copper, lead, gold, silver and other reduction plants, in the installa- 
tion of ore dressing machines and metallurgical appliances, the conduct 
of assay offices, testing laboratories, and research laboratories, and the 
operation of ore dressing, coal washing, and coking plants. Considerable 
instruction in mining is included in the course. The schedule of studies 
is give in the university catalogue. 


The Two Years’ Course in Mining. 


In the university catalogue this is referred to as the ‘“‘Short Course 
in Mining Engineering,’ It was established for the benefit of persons 
who for any reason—age, lack of preparation, lack of means, or lack of 
time—can not take the longer course. Though especiaily intended to pre- 
pare men to serve as assistant engineers, draftsmen, mine inspectors, 
mine superintendents, and in other positions at mines and metallurgical 
establishments that require the possession of a certain amount of tecn- 
nical information, the course is open to any one wko has a common school 
education, or a certain amount of it. Entrance requirements are not diffi- 
cult. The course is quite flexible, and subjects are given each student 
according to his ability to carry them. It offers opportunities for hun- 
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dreds of young men to acquire the elements of a technical education who 
otherwise can never go far beyond the common schools. There ought to 
be many young men from the coal fields pursuing this course every year. 


Employment During Vacations. 


One of the policies of this college is to encourage students to spend 
a part of each summer vacation in employment at mines or at metal- 
lurgical establishments, and thus acquire such foreknowledge of the prac- 
tical side of the vocation for which they are preparing themselves as will 
be of material advantage to them when they graduate. Each summer a 
number of students, including freshmen as well as sophomores and juniors, 
follow such plan. They obtain employment at coal mines, at metal mines, 
in ore dressing establishments, and at metallurgical plants. As a rule 
while acquiring “practical” information, they are able to save sufficient 
of their earnings to prove of substantial help in meeting their college ex- 
penses. During the present vacation two second year men, who are em- 
ployed in efficiency work in the concentrating plant of a large copper 
mining company, are each being paid $105 per month, out of which each 
pays $36 for room and board. 


Records and Salaries of Graduates. 


The following varieties of employment are represented in the records 
of graduates from this college: assaying, coke making, consulting engineer 
(mining and construction), contracting, drafting and design, engineer at 
coal, iron, copper, zinc and gold mines, gas works engineering, metallurgy 
(iron, steel, copper), mining geology, geological surveys, manager of 
mines, mine superintendent, municipal engineering, railroad building, road 
building and contracting, river improvements, salesmen for mining ma- 
chinery, topographic engineering, teaching. 

Salaries received range from $900 to approximately $5,000, according 
to the amount of experience, as a rule, and line of work followed. Of 
twenty-two men (out of thirty-four to whom inquiries were sent), whose 
salaries were reported to the writer, one is receiving $4,200, with allowances 
that bring his pay up to between $4,800 and $5,000; one is receiving $2,500, 
with concessions that bring his pay up to about $3,000; one is receiving 
$2,500, with no concessions; one relinquished a $2,500 position to take one 
at $2,280, because the latter will eventually prove to be the better; two 
receive $2,100; five receive $1,800; one gets $1,500; five receive $1,200; one 
(a recent graduate) receives $1,020, leading to $1,500; four receive $900, 
leading to $1,200 and $1,500. | 
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Instruction for Mine Workers. 

While we do not in any way discount the importance of the courses 
for engineers—having the satisfaction of knowing, on the contrary, that 
not only do our graduates obtain employment promptly, at salaries above 
the average for new men, but that wherever they have gone they have 
measured up favorably with graduates from the best mining schools of the 
country—we are exerting our energies especially in the direction of better 
education of mine workers. 

In an address before the American Mining Congress, in Philadelphia, 
in 1918, the writer said: ‘‘The greatest benefit that a State mining school 
can be to the mining interests is not simply or chiefly in the education 
of mining engineers. I have reached the same conclusion that, I suppose, 
most men connected with coal mining have reached, and that is that 
the greatest agency for reducing accidents in our coal mines is education. 
Not only must we have trained managers and trained mining engineers, 
but the minor officers and the miners and the common laborers must have 
better educations. Therefore, I believe that the State mining schools can 
do their greatest work in educating miners, and it is in that direction that 
the College of Mines and Metallurgy of our State University hopes to be 
able to accomplish much good.” 

But to properly broaden the work of the college, so that the working 
miner can be reached in an adequate way, the college must have greater 
facilities for extending its instruction into the mining districts than it now 
does have; for such instruction must be of a special sort and carried on 
apart from that which is laid out for training engineers. 

Two courses have been established in the college especially for miners, 
as follows: 


The Practical Miner’s Course. 

This course, which covers eight weeks, is intended especially for mirers, 
inine foremen and mine superintendents, but it is also open to others who 
may wish to acquire some knowledge of correct mining methods and the 
art of surveying. The subjects included in the program of studies are: 
arithmetic, coal mining, ventilation, drainage, mining machinery, mine 
' gases, safety lamps and testing, explosions, mine fires, rescue and relief, 
Kentucky mining law and surveying and map drawing. The course is 
quite helpful to those who are preparing to take the examination now re- 
quired of applicants for certificates authorizing them to act as mine fore- 
men and fire bosses. 


Extension Course for Miners. 
The college is doing what it can, with the small means at its coment 
to carry its educational work direct to the mines through its school of ex- 
tension. The general plan of the work is this: 
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(a) The formation of classes at the mines, not only for the younger 
men but for those of maturer years. To be conducted, when practicable, 
by properly qualified local instructors, and visited from time to time by 
one of the instructors connected with the college. The work of the local 
instructors to be under the general guidance and supervision of the col- 
lege. When local instructors can not be obtained the instruction is limited 
to such as may be given, from time to time, by representatives of the 
college. 

(b) The schedule of studies to be outlined by the college. 

(c) Quizzing of classes periodically by representatives of the college. 

(d) Reports of progress sent at intervals by the local instructors to 
the dean of the college. 

(e) A final examination to be given by a representative of the college 
at the close of the term of instruction. 

(f{) A certificate of proficiency in the studies pursued to be given to 
each of those who have shown themselves qualified to receive it. 

Classes have been formed at several mining camps, the most success- 
ful one being at Jenkins, and enough has been accomplished: to demon- 
strate that the extension course can be made of very great value to the 
mining industry, if sufficient means can be obtained to carry in on as it 
should be conducted. 

It is hoped that the university may receive such liberal consideration 
from the Legislature that it will be enabled to establish an efficient sys- 
tem of miners’ institutes in the coal fields, to be conducted under the di- 
rection of this college. Such a system will require the employment of in- 
structors whose whole time will be devoted to the work. 

Respectfully, 
C. J. NORWOOD, 
Dean College of Mines and Metallurgy. 


COLLEGE OF MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING. 


August 15, 1915. 
President Henry S. Barker, 
State University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


Dear Sir: | 
I have the honor to herewith present to you my biennial report as 
dean of the College of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering of the State 
University of Kentucky. This report covers the collegiate years 1913-14 
and 1914-15. 
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REPORT OF THE COLLEGIATE YEAR 1913-1914. 
MATRICULATES. 


The number of matriculates in the department of mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering during the year was 212, distributed as follows: 


POSt-STACUAEGS 2 hele etc ee ee ead ela bdo nec eee 12 
MONnIOTS pis a eee ee hI Ory tid tor: eae ee rr 20 
 UMLONS 6 25 ae Se Se Be Ph eae oat eee 49 
Sophomoresee sees ae ee ee ae DE a eh ae ae 49 
Freshmen sqcehess As) Sos Sg er ie Sear iy ee 69 
specials -- 2A kl We, ee Rees) eee et ee es ee 13 

Total 2.2232... cee oe ae ee te, ee 212 


SCHEDULE OF STUDIES. 


The schedule of studies as announced in the catalogue for 1913-14 has 
‘been rigidly adherred to. 

We were able to draw a hard and fast line between freshmen, sopho- 
mores, juniors and seniors; and all students who have not done creditable 
work have been eliminated from the course. 


CLASSES TAUGHT BY INSTRUCTORS. 


The following classes have been taught by the various instructors: 
The numbers in parentheses after the name of each study indicate the 
number of students in that particular class. 


Classes Taught by F. Paul Anderson and P. R. Cassidy were as follows: 


1. Steam Engineering (20) 2. Steam Engine Design (20) 
3. Thesis Supervision. 


Classes Taught by F. Paul Anderson and J. S. Horine were as follows: 


1. Valve Gears (20) 4, Steam Boiler Theory (20) 
2. Valve Gear Design (20) 5. Gas and Oil Engines (20) 
3. Steam Boiler Design (20) 


Classes Taught by F. Paul Anderson and A. L. Wilhoite were as follows: 


1. Senior Steam Laboratory Work (20) 
2. Junior Steam Laboratory Work (49) 
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In addition to the handling of class work, F. Paul Anderson had gen- 
eral supervision of the course of study and planning of all matters per- 
taining to the development of the department. The executive work con- 
nected with this department of the institution has reached a point where 
it consumes a large amount of time;. but we feel that it is only possible 
to maintain the standards that have been established, and increase the 
scope of usefulness, by evolving methods for efficient engineering training 
that keep abreast of the growth of engineering science. 


Classes Taught by L. K. Frankel were as follows: 


1. Strength of Materials (62). 

2. Theory of Machine Design (79). 

3. Machine Design (drawing room) (49). 

4. Heating and Ventilating (20). 

5. Analytical Mechanics (48). 

6. Kinematics (48). 

7. Slide Rule Practice (50). 

8. Testing of materials of Construction (65). 


Mr. J. J. Curtis was the assistant in the testing of materials laboratory 
and in machine design. 


Classes Taught by W. E. Freeman were as follows: 


Elementary Electrical Engineering (52). 

Hlectro-Dynamo Machinery (52). 

Alternating Currents (20). 

Senior Electrical Laboratory (20). 

Junior Electrical Laboratory (45). 

Junior Electrical Design (41). 

Junior Dynamo and Motor Design (41). 

Senior Electrical Design (20). 

Supervision of Electrical Theses. 

Mr. J. R. Duncan was the assistant in the electrical laboratory. 
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Classes Taught by L. E. Nollau were as follows: 


1. Descriptive Geometry (theory) (94). 
2. Descriptive Geometry (drawing) (94). 
3. Mechanical Drawing (133). 

4. Photography (theory) (20). 

5. Photography (drawing) (20). 

§. .Freehand Drawing (110). 
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Mr. Nollau was assisted in descriptive geometry by Messrs. A. L. Wil- 
hoite and J. J. Curtis. 

He was assisted in mechanical drawing by Messrs. P. R. Cassidy and 
J. 15. H10rine: ; 

He was assisted in freehand drawing by Misses Margaret and Helen 
Lowry. 


Classes Taught by Joseph Dicker were as follows: 


All classes in Foundry Practice (63). 

All classes in Iron and Steel: Forging (41). 
Supervision of Machine Shop (41). 

Theory of Pattern Making and Foundry Practice (63). 
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Classes Taught by A. L. Wilhoite were as follows: 


Supervision of all Steam Engineering Laboratory work. 


Classes Taught by John Dicker were as follows: 


1. All classes in Wood Shop Work, including exercises on bench and 
lathe. 
2. All classes in Pattern Making. 


NUMBER OF STUDENT HOURS PER WEEK TAUGHT BY EACH PRO- 
FESSOR AND INSTRUCTOR. 


F. Paul Anderson, 


Mirsts term ee ee, eee eee 450 hours 
‘Second term wie a ee eee 426 hours 
Third stern x32 ee. 2. eee eee te eee ee 1,325 hours 


First -TOrmy Sa Seer ih ae eee he hae 1,156 hours 
SeCcond VCerm set in teh etek ee, orc 793 hours 
HIP SEOLIN Fares coed o nae: sers cease eee 610 hours 


BYPSt SCOR TIN orcas. ets peste ceeaartee peak rite ae 510 hours 
Second. termi ircnc. eee ee ee ee ee 793 hours 
Mob baie) wena) ope = Mee Se eee Le Gas, 540 hours ea 
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L. E. Nollau; 


UES B gS) AS ip BF eecsie se ee ks SONAR An El dN ee 1,553 
BOC OU Gn iCEln permenant rie Soh hath re 1,450 
pTVG I SN UOE id lomo aee POR eats Wh) he 1,148 


1A GEG 9274 28 0 ir RR Sp Nees i yg Sen RRR 1,280 
PVCCOMAC ys CORT it s, ee nal gece Een bean atau a es | 1,042 
Peer Ceniihy: cae cece reas hoc nas Leo 1,087 
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SUSHELE) UROL 4 i 8 peered arn A Raa od tM te 186 
Hi 8) OC IG 4 ty RCE Ih 3 0 he pe ace a a eee 1385 
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SOCOM Le RIVE ieee Oo ee TO a 320 
PERE ae Ve PALIa soe ete ee eee ty Ria ar 440 


2 UM S80 AS CaN ag aa | ROR oR mle ee ne BR A oe aD 70 
DCO CM COLI <. ve nes ber ee ee ets a 145 
Cer Verily cate a mene MMe! Sle eo Be 370 


First term eB te Rr ESS ORs” Sen ent aa a eee 130 
POC GliCl a LOrlie sete 2 tet ene On ee 703 
A Dia ale lua he) i 80 Meee date. MEME iy he Sate Rey Ali sa Ea on Ce ne 530 


First HES oH aieoshe aa Ue eae SM Sa eM eR Vere SD ARC each 940 
DBOCOMEL. VELEN center aed hve i wae eee ay 515 
a Deh 9g Si af Ba Ve meee ra ne on A 446 


Margaret and Helen Lowry. 
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P. R. Cassidy. 
Wirt series tere cr kee ce ee ee 467 hours 
S@CONGMTEIIN Wee tate eer eee eee eerie 340 hours 
ERHITASLOTIN tre eee ee ee Le cue e 1,280 hours 


THESES FOR THE DEGREES MECHANICAL ENGINEER AND ELEC- 
TRICAL ENGINEER HAVE BEEN PREPARED AS FOLLOWS: 


Reconstruction of the Power Plant of the Richmond Electric and Power 


Company. (George Taylor Bogard) 
Factory Testing of Dynamo Electrical Machinery. (Charles Elwood Daniel) 
A Study of a 4x4 Billet Mill. (Arthur Board Haswell) 


A Study of Toll Switchboard Equipment in Large Telephone Centers. 
(Hiter H. Lowry, Jr.) 
A Determination of the Cost of Electric Power at the Ferguson Shops of 
the C. N. O. & T. P. Railway. (Arza Lytle Wilhoite.) 


The Senior Thesis. 


In the past it has been the custom in this college to require each senior 
to prepare an individual thesis before graduation, dealing with some en- 
gineering problem, a custom adhered to by most of the universities of this 
country. The year 1914, however, the senior class was given one large 
problem of design as a combined thesis. 

The purpose in requiring the individual thesis has been to give the 
Students experience in handling a practical problem that would be very 
similar to those the men would come in contact with after graduation. 
The value of these theses to the student depended directly upon their prac- 
ticability and the manner in which they were handled. 

Although the principle of theses is sound, it is doubtful whether theses 
when conducted as in the past are of the greatest educational and tech- 
nical value. Of course they had some beneficial results, for any process 
of original thought results in good; but it is a question whether the advan- 
tages derived were in proportion to the time and money spent in obtain- 
ing them. The time given to the undergraduate thesis is necessarily short, 
and in order to derive results that will appear to have some importance, 
the student usually takes a problem that is either too complex to be 
handled in the time available, or is too large for the student to fully com- 
prehend. The result is that most undergraduate theses are incomplete, 
or at best a solution of a problem that lacks practical value. 
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The combined thesis developed by the senior class of this college is 
a radical change from the thesis policy of the American university. It 
is thought that no university in this country has ever attempted anything 
just like this before, and it is predicted that the business world that has 
sometimes accused the university of beimg too theoretical will see the value 
of this method of collegiate training and demand it of all universities. 


In order to make this combined thesis as valuable to the student as 
possible, a subject was chosen that is of vital importance to the mechanical 
and electrical engineer; the principles and problems of power generation, 
for power is the key-stone of all engineering structures. There is nothing, 
perhaps, that will give such a good understanding of power generation as 
the participation in the actual design of a modern power plant. By ‘actual 
design” is not meant the student’s idea of what such a design should be, 
but a design such as a firm of consulting engineers would issue; complete 
in every detail from roof to foundation. The mere process of making 
drawings of the location and connection of power equipment causes a 
necessity of thought and investigation that results in a good fundamental 
knowledge of the subject. 


Thesis work was started promptly at 8:00 A. M., March 30th, and con- 
tinued until May 30th. A regular eight-hour working day was established, 
and during the first month four hours’ night work additional was acquired 
on two days of each week. 


A modern time keeping system was installed, and a record Kept of 
each man’s time. Fifteen minutes lateness was penalized by requiring 
one-half hour to be made up; and further partial daily absence by double 
time, and a total daily absence by time and one-half. It is believed that 
this time system was of great benefit in impressing upon the men the value 
of time and of promptness. 

One hundred 24-inch by 36-inch drawings were drawn and traced by 
the men and complete specifications for the building and equipment were 
written. The time required for this compares very favorably with that re- 
quired to do the same work in a consulting engineering office, and the 
quality of the work done will bear a like comparison. 

‘A great deal of interest has been shown in the work, both from pro- 
fessional engineers and from men interested in power development in 
Kentucky. Two corporations that are contemplating power plants in 
eastern and western Kentucky have investigated the work done in this 
thesis. 

Excerpts from a few letters relative to the new thesis work are given 
to show the opinions of some successful business men in regard to its prac- 
ticability and value. 
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From Mr. R. L. Yates, 
Assistant Sales Manager, 
The Platt Iron Works Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


“We are interested in the departure which you are making in regard 
to thesis work and believe that your methods when they shall become known 
to other universities will be adopted in their work, as we feel that a thesis 
of this kind would be. much more practical than the type of thesis work 
which the writer has become acquainted with in university work.” 


From Mr. F. R. Low, 
Editor of ‘Power,’ 
New York City. 


“Your idea of a combined thesis is excellent, and we shall be very 
glad to know more about it. Shall be very glad to have your story as to 
how it comes out.” 


From Mr. F. C. Myers, 
Editor “Southern Machinery,” 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


“I believe that you have instituted a very important change in the 
general practice regarding theses, and I have some editorial comment to 
make in the same issue in which I publish the story.” 


From Mr. H. C. Heaton, 
Engineer with Sargent and Lundy, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


“I think you are to be highly commended for your progressive ideas 
in the education of young engineers, and the method you have adopted of 
presenting to them the latest and most approved methods of central power 
station engineering meets with my hearty approval.” 

From Mrs'J.9J- Brown: 


Vice-President and General Manager, 
Wheeler Condenser and Engineering Company, 
Cartaret, New Jersey. 


“My attention has been called to your valued favor of the third in- 
stant, in reference to your new thesis policy. This is the first rational 
suggestion that has been made regarding thesis work, and I assure you 
that we will be pleased to assist you in any way possible.” 
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POSITIONS FOR GRADUATES. 

It is very gratifying to call your attention to the fact that the grad- 
uates from the College of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering are sought 
after each year, and we have little difficulty in securing good opportuni- 
ties for our men. The graduates in other years have made such splendid 
records that firms have come to the conclusion that the Kentucky trained 
mechanical engineer is a very desirable element in the industrial organi- 
zations. | 

The graduates of the class of 1914 secured the following places and in 
a very short time after graduation were engaged in the duties of their 
new positions: 

A. R. Bennett—With American Steel Foundries, St. Louis, Mo. 

E. T. Blaker—With American Blower Company, Detroit, Mich. 

W. S. Carrithers—With Babcock and Wilcox Company, Barberton, O. 

R. B. Cottrell—-With American Steel Foundries, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. C. Cross—With Louisville Railway Company, Louisville, Ky. 

D. M. Gaither—With Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

G. W. Gayle—With Babcock and Wilcox Company, Barberton, O. 

C. C. Harp—Engineer, Fayette County Court House, Lexington, Ky. 

E. B. Hayden—With Canadian Powers Company, Toronto, Canada. 

H. B. Hedges—With Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, New York. 

T. D. Howard—With Westinghouse Machine Company, East Pittsburg, 
Penn. 

BH. E. Johnson—With Westinghouse Machine Company, East Pittsburg, 
Penn. 

G. E. Kelly—With Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburg, Penn. 

H. R. Masters—With Sullivan Machinery Company, Claremont, New 
Hampshire. 

D. T. Morgan—With Signal Department, Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road, Louisville, Ky. 

EPO Fe: Shelton—Assistant Engineer, Central State Hospital, Lakeland, Ky. 

H. G. Strong—With American Radiator Company, Cleveland, O. 

R. T. Thornton—With Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, New York. 

R. P. Townsend—With Anglo-American Mill Company, Owensboro, Ky. 

H. T. Watts—With William Tod Company, Youngstown, O. 

SCHEDULE OF STUDIES. 

Attached herewith, as a part of this report, is a printed schedule of 
studies, that is at present being carried on by the College of Mechanical 
and Hlectrical Engineering, which gives at a glance the technical course 
we are at present employing. 
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REPORT OF THE COLLEGIATE YEAR 1914-1915. 
MATRICULATES. 


The number of matriculates in the department of mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering during the year was 226, distributed as follows: 
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SCHEDULE OF STUDIES. 


The following is the schedule of studies adhered to during the col- 
legiate year 1914-15. 

We were able to draw a hard and fast line between freshmen, sopho- 
mores, juniors and seniors, and all students who did not do creditable work 
were eliminated from the course. 


CLASSES TAUGHT BY INSTRUCTORS. 


The following classes have been taught by the various instructors: 
The number of parentheses after the name of each study indicate 
the number of students in that particular class. 


Classes Taught by P. R. Cassidy were as follows: 


1. Steam Engineering (386) 
2. Steam Engine Design (386) 
3. Thesis Supervision. 


Classes Taught by A. L. Wilhoite were as follows: 


Valve Gears (36) 

Valve Gear Design (36) 

Steam Boiler Design (36) 

Steam Boiler Theory (386) 

Gas and Oil Engines. (36) 

Senior Steam Laboratory Work (386) 
Junior Steam Laboratory Work (29) 


TPR wy 
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In addition to the directing of thermodynamic class work, F. Paul 
Anderson had general supervision of the course of study and planning of 
all matters pertaining to the development of the department. The executive 
work connected with this department of the institution has reached a point 
where it consumes a large amount of time, but we feel that it is only pos- 
sible to maintain the standards that have been established, and increase 
the scope of usefulness, by evolving methods for efficient training that 
Keep abreast of the growth of engineering science. 


Classes Taught by L. K. Frankel were as follows: 


Strength of Materials (40) 

Theory of Machine Design (24) 
Machine Design (drawing room) (24) 
Heating and Ventilating (35) 

Analytical Mechanics (40) 

Kinematics (85) 

Slide Rule Practice (28) 

Testing of Materials of Construction (39) 


OF nS pecan aca enue ata 


Mr. J. J. Curtis was the assistant on the testing of materials laboratory 
and in machine design. 


Classes Taught by W. E. Freeman were as follows: 


Elementary Electrical Engineering (25) 
Electro-Dynamo Machinery (25) 
Alternating Currents (35) 
Senior Electrical Laboratory (85) 
Junior Electrical Laboratory (22). 
Junior Electrical Design (26) 
Junior Dynamo and Motor Design (26) 
Senior Electrical Design (35) 
9. Supervision of Electrical Theses. 
Mr. J. R. Duncan was the assistant in the electrical laboratory. 


OD oT RO to 


Classes Taught by L. E. Nollau were as follows: 


Descriptive Geometry (theory) (113) 
Descriptive Geomethy (drawing) (113) 
Mechanical Drawing (105) 
Photography (theory) (34) 
Photography (drawing) (34) 
Freehand Drawing (110) 


A 
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Mr. Nollau was assisted in descriptive geometry by Messrs. J. S. Horine 
and J. J. Curtis. 

He was assisted in mechanical drawing by Mr. J. S. Horine. 

He was assisted in freehand drawing by Miss Mary McPherson. 


Classes Taught by Joseph Dicker were as follows: 


1, All classes in Foundry Practice (98) 

2. All classes in Iron and Steel Forging (65) 

3. Supervision of Machine Shop (65) 

4. Theory of Pattern Making and Foundry Practice (98) 


Classes Taught by John Dicker were as follows: 
1. All classes in Wood Shop Work, including exercises on Bench and Lathe. 
2. All classes in Pattern Making. 
NUMBER OF STUDENT HOURS PER WEEK TAUGHT BY EACH 
PROFESSOR AND INSTRUCTOR. 
L. K. Frankel. 


BNW CS AN CY ol ei boa NOON CMe Io pe se ate aE AED rh OR ON 942 hours 
SO LECOVOLE POW Rol i 18 pe spies ASN Rea UP ea Me 1,125 hours 


EAR SURE CTAU col coty sak rer eae ae eae oh 2k ae 562% hours 
DOCOMUMVELI: aso ee ee ee nea! SOS 784% hours 


MP CE MLCT tise ter er eee Peete e a e 1,514 hours 
Second.; COMM ih as aes 2 ae eae 1,344 hours 


CSCS: COVIIe at ae i ea Be eT A id oo Se 1,895 hours 
PO CONGU LOY Iron eae ete Ce fa ee 1,119 hours 


Pinat stOTM ceca oes one get ere oe ae me 275 hours 
Second term eens tre Oe Cec oe ae eee 365 hours 


Hud 6g he oot (ea ape meneds, eA Beep a Wee ee a 999 hours 
RCO LOLI) se ka Done ie ote at 575 hours 
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WITSE EGET Ve ee ee hot we sa eee 87 hours 
DOCONC CACTI eek a eet one ee 572 hours 
J. J. Curtis; 

TeIP SUC GTi er eos cer ae es ae ee 608 hours 
DBECON Ce LOL Noite cn teen oe be eee ers the a pepe 240 hours 
John Dicker 
First. Cert) 32.23 cheese nae ee er ce ee 1,018 hours 
Second term 25 a ee ee ee 607 hours 


Birst terion 8 ee a ieee ee eee 152 hours 
Second Storm eens se eo eee pete 148 hours 
P. R. Cassidy. 

First: (Cerny (ec) ee ee 397 hours 
SECON LORIN | tes ee eee eee 1,166 hours 


THESES FOR THE DEGREES MECHANICAL ENGINEER AND ELEC- 
TRICAL ENGINEER WERE PREPARED AS FOLLOWS: 


Measurement of Fluid Flow—Wilbur Wesley Stevenson. 


A modern underground lighting and distribution system for a modern 
city of 75,000 inhabitants. 


The Senior Thesis Work. 


The 1915 graduating class of the College of Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering completed in every detail a thesis that is unique in American 
university work. Two central heating, lighting and power plants for the 
State University were designed, just as a consulting engineering office 
would design them, and all specifications were issued to make the designs 
complete. 

A large majority of the universities have such central energy plants, 
which operate at a profit because of the combination of the lighting, power 
and heating generation at one source. In the winter time the low pressure 
steam required for heating is obtained from the exhaust of engines or 
turbines used to drive the electrical generators and other power appar- 
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atus. As ‘very little heat is taken from the steam by these prime movers, 
the power obtained from them is practically free of charge; and as 
the centralization of the heating plants for each building in one plant 
results in more economical operation, the heating cost itself is lowered. 


Twenty-six members of the senior class of the College of Mechanical 
and Electrical Hngineering took under consideration the problem of de- 
signing such a power plant for the State University. In order to secure 
the best possible design the class was divided into two halves and two 
plants were designed to secure the same results but located at different 
points on the campus, and of entirely different details of design. 


An investigation was first made to determine the exact present and 
future requirements of each building—including Patterson Hall, the Ex- 
periment Station and the University Farm—in regard to power, light 
and heat. In order to secure correct results the correct amount of rad- 
iating surface for steam heating, the correct amount of wattage for light- 
ing, and the motor equipment for power for each building was calculated. 
After these determinations, the maximum, minimum and normal steam 
and electrical requirements for each building was obtained. This, of 
course, gave the total requirements for the central plant and it only re- 
mained to design a plant that would produce the results required. 

In deciding on the equipment for the plants, the best modern en- 
gineering practice was followed. The boilers specified are of the water- 
tube type, equipped with automatic coal stokers and furnaces, superheaters, 
and the latest improvements. These boilers will give the highest prac- 
tical efficiency obtainable in modern power plant practice. Two turbo- 
generators of 100 kilowatt capacity are specified for each plant. One of 
these units is for operation with a condenser and cooling tower; the 
other is a non-condensing unit to be used in conjunction with the ex- 
haust heating system. A feed-water heater is specified that will remove 
all impurities from the feed water for the boilers which will utilize 
exhaust steam to heat the feed water to a relative high temperature be- 
fore entering the boilers. The latest thing in boiler feed pumps has been 
specified. Instead of the ordinary leaky and wasteful piston type of 
pumps ordinarily seen pumping water in boilers, a highly efficient steam 
turbine driven centrifugal boiler feed pump has been incorporated in the 
design. All of the auxiliary equipment, such as the condensers, cooling 
towers, vacuum pumps for the heating system, switchboard equipment 
and, indeed, everything is the best obtainable and would result in the most 
effective operation. 

The coal and ash handling systems for the two plants are ingen- 
ious and permit of. clean and direct supply with great saving of labor. 
Coal is dumped from the carts directly into a large concrete storage 
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room. Steel dump cars run or tracks into this room and convey the 
coal by means of a hydraulic elevator directly in front of the boilers. 
The ashes are taken directly from the ash hoppers under the boilers 
into the steel cars and from thence outside the building and dumped 
wherever required. Automatic track scales weigh the coal as it passes 
over them. 

These two plants have been designed, and if the University so desired, 
it could take these plans and specifications and from them erect and 
equip a central energy plant that would undoubtedly operate successfully 
and efficiently just as it has been designed to do. 

In designing these plants, the young engineers worked under condi- 
tions similar to those in the largest and best consulting engineering offices. 
Work in the drafting room was carried on every day from 8:00 A. M. 
to 4:50 P. M., and two nights a week from 7:30 to 10:00. A time clock 
was used to record the promptness and attendance of each man and the 
time devoted to each drawing and specification. One of the men was 
appointed to act as chief draftsman, two as assistants in charge of each 
plant to check the drawings and be responsible for results, and three men 
were appointed for each plant to be in charge of the building, mechanical 
and electrical drawings. 

An interesting device that proved of great assistance in completing the 
designs on time was a “thesis routing board.” This board was about three 
feet square and filled with several pegs arranged in rows. Hach horizontal 
row of pegs corresponded to the name of one of the men placed at the 
left hand end. There were twenty-six vertical rows arranged in groups. 
Small card tags were used on these pegs; one tag for each drawing and 
specification with the corresponding number on the tag. By having vertical 
rows for drawings to be made, for those traced but not checked, and for 
those completed, it was possible to tell at a glance what job each man was 
working on, what he was to work on next, and just what drawings were 
not started, what were drawn, what were traced, and what were com- 
pleted. 

The men who worked on this thesis were: 


Chief Draftsman—N. R. Philpot. 
Checker for Plant No. 2—M. C. Batsel. 
Checker for Plant No. 3—M. Brooke. 


Draftsmen for Plant No. 2: 


G. B. Arnold, M. M. Hughes, . - R. D. Puckett, 
Hi. Barth, K. P. Howe, R.-T. Taylan 
H. Y. Barker, T. R. Nunan, E. M. Walter, 


W. B. Croan, L. S. O’Bannon \ 


eo 
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Draftsmen for Plant No. 3: 


G. F. Campbell, J. T. Gelder, S. B. Mellen, 
L. B. Caywood, KF. W. Haff, H.. C.- Parker, 
W. P. Crawley, C. Jefferson, L.. By Evans: 


aw. Hichhorn, 


_ Four other theses were taken by the remainder of the class. J. G. 
Aud, A. R. Blackburn, J. E. Bolling and R. D. Hawkins took as a thesis the 
testing of a Franklin automobile. Numerous tests were made on the auto- 
mobile testing plant of the College of Méchanical and Electrical Engineer- 
ing to determine the power output, speed, tractive power, fuel and oil 
consumption, and other characteristics of this type of automobile. 

S. N. Courtney had for a thesis the design and construction of a cir- 
cuit breaker for use in electrical circuits of small capacity, such as those 
in dwelling house wiring. Mr. Courtney constructed a satisfactory model 
which he hopes to have patented. 

G. Ireland and H. O. Wagner made a series of tests to determine the 
efficiency of most of the commercial types of automobile radiators. By 
means of a specially constructed apparatus, hot water was circulated 
through the radiators and cooled by means of a current of air formed 
‘through the radiators by a small forced draft fan. By taking the necessary 
temperature measurements, the efficiency of each radiator was deter- 
mined. 

Tote Jackson and ©. S., Rainey had. as a. very practical thesis the 
determination of the grade of coal that will produce the most efficient re- 
sults on the chain grates of the boilers in the power plant of the Phoenix 
Hotel. For some time these automatic stokers had been working unsatis- 
factorily, and by a series of efficiency tests on the boilers, using various 
grades of coal, it was possible to show exactly what is the best to use. 


POSITIONS FOR GRADUATES. 


Although the business depression was generally felt in engineering 
circles throughout the country, we had little difficulty in placing the thirty- 
four members of the class of 1915. Owing to the splendid records made by 
our graduates in former years, the Kentucky trained mechanical engineer 
is considered a very desirable element in the engineering world. 

The graduates of the class of 1915 secured the following positions and 
reported for duty in a very short time after graduation: 

G. B. Arnold—Remington Arms Company, Ilion, New York. 

J. G. Aud—H, H. Franklin Manufacturing Company, Syracuse, New York. 

H. Y. Barker—Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific Railway, Dan- 
ville, Kentucky. 
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H. EK. Barth—American Blower Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

M. C. Batsel—Western Electric Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

A. R. Blackburn—Franklin Automobile Company, Syracuse, New York. 

J. E. Bolling—American Blower Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

M. Brooke—Babcock and Wilcox Company, Barberton, Ohio. 

G. I’, Campbell—Shreveport Creosoting Company, Louisville, Kentucky. 

L. B. Caywood—Remington Arms Company, Hion, New York. 

S. MN. Courtney—Kentucky Electric Company, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

W. P. Crawley—Louisville and Nashville Railroad, Louisville, Kentucky. 

W. 8. Croan—Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

T. I’. Hichorn—Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Wilmerding, Pennsyl- 
yvania. 

L. B. Evans—C. A. Dunham Company, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

J. T. Gelder—Pennsylvania Railroad, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

F’. W. Haff—Strauss, Bascule Bridge Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

. D. Hawkins—Remington Arms Company, Ilion, New York. 

T. I. Haynes-—Pennsylvania Railroad, Columbus, Ohio. 

I<. P. Howe—Babcock and Wilcox Company, Barberton, Ohio. 

M. M. Hughes—General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 

M. G. Ireland—Consolidated Gas, Blectric Light and Power Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

J. T. Jackson—Remington Arms Company, Ilion, New York. 


rm 


C Jefferson—Armstrong Cork and Insulation Company, Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

S. B. Mellen—Hudson Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

T. % Nunan—Charles Hartmann Company, Brooklyn, New York. 

L. &. O’Bannon—Illinois Steel Company, South Chicago, Illinois. 

H. C. Parker—Pennsylvania Railroad, Columbus, Ohio. 

N. E. Philpot—Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

R. D. Puckett—American Brake Shoe and Foundry Company, Mahwah, New 
Jersey. 

C. S. Rainey—Remington Arms Company, Ilion, New York. 

R. T. Taylor—Charles Hartman Company, Brooklyn, New York. 

H. O. Wagner—Remington Arms Company, Ilion, New York. 

HK. M. Walter—B. F. Sturtevant Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The State University of Kentucky has attained a very enviable reputa- 
tion through the excellent work of her graduates in mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering. The equipment and facilities for carrying on this in- 
struction are not comparable with those of the older technical schools. 
There is no reason why Kentucky should not have a department in her 
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State University that is recognized as the best equipped institution of the 
kind in the South. Untold good can be done for the material development 
of Kentucky through a splendidly equipped technical school. I, therefore, 
earnestly request that an effort be made to secure from the next Legis- 
lature an especial appropriation of $300,000 to be used for the purpose of 
erecting modern buildings for the College of Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering, and equipping them for handling in the most approved way 
the scientific problems pertaining to mechanical and electrical engineering 
science, 
Yours respectfully, 
F. PAUL ANDERSON, 
Dean College of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, 
State University of Kentucky. 


COLLEGE OF LAW. 
July 30, 1915. 


President Henry S. Barker, 
State University of Kentucky. 
My Dear Sir: 

I herewith submit my biennial report for the College of Law that same 
may be filed for reference as is our custom. During this period we have been 
increasing the strength of our curriculum by adding four new law subjects 
and have made more effective our instructional work by adopting the use 
of illustrative case books in connection with our text books, in a large ma- 
jority of our courses. In some few courses we have adopted the exclusive 
use of case books. However, we have not lost sight of the value of text 
books, which are used freely, especially in the first year work. This is gen- 
erally conceded to be the most advisable system in the teaching of law, 
which is a compromise between the extreme case system and the old text 
and lecture plan. We have also provided for one year of University class- 
ical work which will be required of all law students entering under the 
age of twenty-one years. We believe that no young lawyer is now prepared 
as he should be, to meet the conditions he will find in this State within the 
next few years unless he does some University classical work. The ad- 
‘vancement on all other professional lines seems to make this additional 
preparation indespensable. _ 

We have been able by careful management of our small allowance, 
supplemented by a number of valuable gifts, to increase our library to 
something over 7,000 volumes of well selected law books, which now gives 
us a most excellent working library. 
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We have added to our law faculty Mr. R. B. Hutchcraft, of Paris, Ky., 
who is unusually well equipped for this work, and who after the practice 
of law for four years will become a prefessional law teacher and devote 
his entire time to this work. This will increase our law faculty to three 
full professors and four assistants, besides several lecturers, who will 
receive no compensation. I believe the work we are now doing is equal to 
that done in any law school in the south or west. 

I am also glad to inform you that our College of Law is a member of 
the Association of American Law Schools, and our work takes high rank, 
to the extent that students going from here to Harvard, Yale, and other 
great law schools are given full credit for their work done here. Our student 
body with the aid of the faculty has established a law journal which is 
published and circulated each month during the school year, which work 
we are now able to so extend that during the coming year we hope to 
make this publication a strong factor in this State not only for the advance- 
ment of the study of law, but also for the advancement of the interest of the 
University. 

During the past year we had an enrollment of one hundred and thirty 
students. Included in that number we had six from other departments of the 
University and a few special students who were not able to offer the re- 
quired credits for entrance. Many of this number, however, have been easily 
persuaded to work off their deficiencies, so that they will during the coming 
year enter as regular students in the college. | 

I have made out and filed with the business office an inventory of all 
the property belonging to the College of Law, giving separate items and 
valuations of each. This is required annually of each college of the Univer- 
sity. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. T. LAFFERTY, Dean. 


REPORT OF REGISTRATION. 
September 23, 1915. 


President Henry S. Barker, 
State University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 
My Dear Sir: 
I transmit herewith, the report of registration of the University of Ken- 


tucky for the biennium ending June 30, 1915. 
The report comprises the following parts: 


i nn 


Enrollment (5 tables.) 

Composition of student body (7 tables.) 
Degrees conferred (3 tables.) 

Faculty (2 tables.) 


Pains have been taken to make the tables self explanatory. 

I call your especial attention to the comparative enrollment, by courses, 
for the period of your administration, 1910 to 1915. This table shows an 
increase in the enrollment of the University of one hundred per cent. in 
that time. 39.4% of the graduates of the University have received their 
diplomas under your administration. 

Yours very truly, 
E. L. GILLIS, Registrar. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS. 


Enrollment by States. 


1914 1915 

Nila Mallia Uiectesres otees 1 2 
Ae UO Tae te ees ene 1 
Jeg lc oye Rog Bae tena 1 1 
COIS OP eis ee 2% Sete lee 
COlOTADO et an iy 1 
CODNECLICUT. 75 cs 1 eae 
PLOY IGG escsae vee ced 4 3 
Georeig see 3 

Lo 2 01a pede eter etl a a a 1 Sule 
PIM OIG ecu soe 2 10 
MIATA T Aster ekis ts. 3 2 
EO Waive cece sna tte eee hee fs 1 
BA ITSES- cohSzee peek et 1 2 
TOOTIUUILGR Ys ce) ee PIGGe A 22 
PUOULSTA TA eco eee eee if 

Massachusetts. .......... 1 ne 
DLS ryan pre eee us 2 
NISSISSIPDI yo a 1 3 
Minnesota 3.82: 1 
DELSSOU LN vars es 5 
New Hampshire ...... 2 1 
New Jersey. \....-----2:. 1 5 
ING@W CIIGXICOL 02) ..22.02--2.2 A 


UZ A Ee es ae rai re 3 i 
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North Carolina ........ 3 
O10 weer eee oe 7 3 
ORTANONT A eon ert ce Bes 1 
OTCLON gene e ee 1 oe 
Pennsylvania ............ 4 8 
WH CNNCSSCC* a ey. 5 16 
OX A Stitt ene as aac 1 2 
Vir SOTA hier eee eee 2 1 
West Virginia ........ 5 6 
WISCONSIN ws re. 1 


1,236 1,406 


ENROLLMENT BY FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


1914 1915 
Australia oye: sone, 2 1 
CANE 7 sae eres 1 1 
Higlandiee eee if a 
Germany sine 1 1 
JADA Ver Sale eee if i 
Philippinescic eee : 4 
Portugal ie ee 1 | 
RUSSia, fe eee eS a 
Turkey.cieee eee 1 i 
8 12 
Comparative Enrollment by Courses. _ 
Candidates for Degrees. 1913-14 1914-15 
Arts -and | SClONnCCs seit ae eee tees 251 271 
Agriculture se Save fe ee ae eet aaeee, 201 j 245 
Civil in gincerin oie ya ee Cee 64 62 
Mechanical) Hngineering 7.02. 171 199 
Mining “bneincerin oye. nee eee 29 23 
Tea Wei ee BE ae ea eee eee etree ae 100 95 
OtAl Lice aa he Bae et ee ed eke 816 895 
Graduate 1Studentsiaa ee ee 39 56 
otal ey Sea ee eae 855 951 
Not candidates for degrees........................ 389 * 467 


TOtaly CNTOLIIeN tar errs ee ee 1,244 1,418 
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Comparative Enrollment by Classes. 
1913-14. 
= . on = 
Pod Rach iat oi Siegal Mee 
Boe | Ble Pty : 
S o fol he & 4 = 
oy? = 5 s z = 
HO on flee & oz (a0 (e) 
qn <q O = = ai dH 
Candidates For Degrees. —— - |-—-— |---| - ——— |-——— 
CSTs UE TESS SS 525 1 Ro) 0 ih mene ee een er 15 4 7 9 3 1 39 
CONE) Tr ee Nien Sie tury RC a Oe ne A 45 19 11 20! 4 36 135 
Pima RTC p Te Sempra 2S ML eS OW cae, ene eaes 4] 389 16 50 5 21 172 
SVE GRD TGS ale De aS epee al re 72 70 19 42 6 43 252 
Te SESS a CUE i ae a er ele a aR EN ete 93 3 18 59 LA eee 257 
2) 205)  71| 180; 32} 101| 855 
Not Candidates For Degrees. . 
pera) Students: se 64] 26 6 sols Seal See ants ay 
evi vedanta NMOTTCUlUU EO: Ano. een ete N clots PS Sip eseeteel Fa poker a 8 Jaret Te am spd 33 
Re aM ORS COUP SO Foo cinnles tieanescscceceluins |) octet DON tae 2a oe. | acne tt) thar ing a ae 26 
rai ELL Ways (EuNS eek oe ey PER Seti SP ics bepeysts | DAT 2. 5 Lal he Jeep Pg 53 
SmoOmevunins HNSINeering’ (22 ee Nee eae | otra VAC pei 2 
PermrnGCKS  COULSC ifsc scat aca kiaelieic en} ¢ dkenes Wie SORSCIN e eeca le? is Nee Se a | 34 
“SS SUSMOED OIE SVC MO KS Y hee oe eine SNe SS Er eek Be Fenn) ca ee eI cpa ay RM een (en (ee 186 
aE T I memes erode i cae a ee ne eaters (Ane anomie Se oe [yn eee hs Seb 14 
———}|---——__|- Pe Sah OES -——— | -— Sena 
64 sy 16 sy 21| 485 
Ks i= = eee ere eee 
ANDI CEU USP SA Se aye teee tee oct Pe ee nl acres AOE nes ie Nl aE 320 290 130 196 iepeia tes 1 8ap 
Wescmuames «Gounted . Pwice. 22s cea eh ee EI? ee: pune Nee tag Pee: fume Mek [ea cre ty 96 
fete eg 
TSE 22 EEN gr) LU 9 8S 0 i een eae eh ee eee | SESSA, Hoe een Gg te ee EM tae | 1,244 
1914-15. 
4 | | | | 
Candidates For Degrees. | | 
Reread ACME CS GUL CCIE S to okt soap oreee feb Cees ccas Sueeceseseateeaccen 2 6 11 11 DI BI 56 
SSG EHT EES 8 SS eat eae eee po 41| 42) 12 36| A| 29| 164 
RENIN cg trae I 4 As ack cand Sukas soap sedanninnnsecncbatnankavis 3 39] 17| 29 3| 29| 180 
A MNOIMO TCG te te ae te Ue aes ottane 61 58| 18 54 10} 32| 233 
1. VES STAVE VCS RAE ae te TS nee ee ae tec eR 106! 106| 15 a 6 S| 318 
292 251 73 210 5| 100] 951 
Not Candidates For Degrees. | | | 
pur cen mans CULCLCTIUS a —. enna te cate ne More. cued A tocunes 33 5b | 7 14 2 mal ks 
(DNase Bh. SIERO eNOS 1518 WAL DB Ge ass np eee ne ee enn tee Re ened | Sy ates Eee al Nas ees Isao | 59 
Teenmvvieek Ss: “COUTSE “IN ASI. oie teeta Po H PASSES shes I ap en aaa acces Fy eo | 25 
muni ww bHachway Hnoineering: 205. o|- eel a | 129 eben leapeer sean ene 129 
SmomeevceCh. MN oineering: 22.22. ors. cic nek Wpuaeeeeoes: Oe aeaeaer | ey es ocak) Hight tn | 2 
SS REMPTE. TR ENIa Tra EG 9 Dp gi esee ee oases romeo Ta en ta epee es Naa] MU en legit ee ewe ee POA ih aca | 2 
Pari COS: COUrSE. AN? MINS (ee eee le ee Vat LEA ARS [a rae NS AG ly ik 49 
RMR SUM ore ei hy eine fi ween) |< aedeonk ote Heel ic eee | ee | Dea | 167 
I rs anes 7 aa (4 grime a 564 
"7 Paneth Sk ee Nes eee tn Ae nS) eee ee ee 325 399} 209 226 78| 120| 1,515 
wecsmwames Counted: Twice... s.csicsc|) 2s: ete (ee es | si simees | ar 97 
Biialee HMO LM@Venit. — ket. ae on a ee | eee ict: | eee [Spare down ehh Eyes 1,418 
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_ Comparative Enrollment By Courses For The Period of Your Administration 
1910 to 1915. 


Candidates For Degrees. 1910 - 1911. 1912 1913 19/4 
Arts vand (Sciences. 2 ee ee 119 179 239 268 251 271 
ASTICUlture cee ea eee ees 18 42 87 156 201 245 
Civilphneineerineh a). a 87 74 63 68 64 62 
Mechanical Engineering .............. 138 150 167 165 Lt 195 
Mining Engineering ...................... 27 oo 39 26 29 re 
DW ee Ca cee Nee ee ee ees 46 50 74 67 100 95 

MOTB 1S [oo et Fae ae ioe eee ee ae 435 530 669 750 816 895 
Graduate -Studentss..) 2a ee 38 52 85 76 39 56 

Total i eke Eater ene eee 473 582 754 826 855 951 
Not Candidates for Degrees........ 248 ieee 508 404 389 467 

Total] Wnrellment .4. ee ToL 803. 1,262 1,229 «1,244 51g 

AGES OF STUDENTS, SEPTEMBER 15, 1914. 
Freshmen. 
Number of students between the ages of 16 and 20.....0.0........cooeeececeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 108 
Number of students between the ages of 20 and 25...........22.-cccec-eecceeeeeeeeeeeeee 186 
Number of students between the ages of 25 and 32.....2.......)... oe 12 
Seniors. 

Number of students between the ages of 20 and 25.00...00eoeteteteeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeee 98 
Number of students between the ages of 25 and 30.20-2....0202022eeeleeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 48 
Number of students between the ages of 30 and 45-..0..-...eecccceee cece cceeeecceeceneee 4 
Average age Of -Fresbimen®. 2iicct0 ie eet ete gece 20 
AVETAZC. ABS Of SSECTIOTS eer eee oases eee ay oe 24 


LIST OF HIGH SCHOOLS THAT SENT STUDENTS TO STATE UNIVER- 


SITY 1914. 
Alexandrias iat sees eee ee, us Bellevue 
Ashland #5 3S eh ee ee 3 Boone 
Ballard iia ec cane eee eee 1 Bowling Green 
Bardetow tic eee 2 Caldwell 
Butler 325 CEs ee ek ere eke 1 Campbellsburg 
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ose 2 PEOUNISV ILO GAnIS Te coo ee sae 
Sy REI RRA Cy te Sea Rp a 2 1 la CEO Rios Ore Sate cae Oe ama ea echt 
ones NARI RI rl ene ae i Narvine Dniversity- si fe Ae 
(0 Fan GE oy tes ae ey rea 2 NEGRO COURT Yb nun oo fe he 
BeOS ok eet 1 DG YN te ces eek eo Es ee 
Cloverport _.........0- Jat Naw), OMe wwaalices 1 DAV SLICK sien oe eee Fee ee 
MOREE TAT eo Sig eo 3 Norton (lexington) ..2..28 7.5 Pag 
MME hel ue es EY a eS 1 CHCA CAT ON CSS Ue eat aaa ae eS AGL 
meee, tr a ds 1 MMO CICS UOEO es Mita. vertices 
REMC Cy oe ee 1 IVE DNR sete cir gn Ne Nl 
Beemer DUTS fe 5 NEODUIGEIO Rea te Sr ie to I ae 
cele ce y) Wits Sterling ic 9h eee oo lsr Saher is 
SE AS es ae 5 NEUE Vagk es ee eh t eer tn Ae 
Bee OTt ei of IN GW CE SUG Telos ee gees Meat pk 
Ll) 2) Sa ie ee a SPE el Side. 1 INOW DORE Gos ce oe ie Olean 
Serene Per ee ay a INTC DOIAGVINTE. Go! Se pee one 
Pleragin 204..... a PR ee oe aE as 1A 1 OMENS DO LOS cme 00s oe. TE 
OLS Re a oleae i | errWy ITE Us BERT Lee RS Pana ee ot aaa aa da 
Parrett Man. Training.....'... 9 IPVOVIGCNCO§ bette i ea Ree 
(EON IRM SR =O ea 5 Richmond (Model High School) 
ftekman County 2. 1 | SILC D Vivant Al es 
Peas VIG 5 oe 9 MODMICES Cte ot grt oye eb te nee 
Meter eCayer or 1 LUN Gr WIS Fe Soca ae iar oR? oR le 
MMC Or or es EN 9 NIC SaIE OR thei thon Cae nes NN 
Bett hc Se 1 IV COR ees ce: abe eee Oss tte 
Peete COUNTY oh 1 West. Ky. Sem. (Beaver Dam).. 
BM ee Eee aie: 9 WVeSbre LOONEY po ceee tiers, atk oe 0 
Peuiaville Male... 9 MViltemstown Succi 
Louisville Manual Training...... 9 


COMPARATIVE STANDING OF FRATERNITIES. 


Average 
Passing Grades. 

, 1913-14 1914-15 
ma Tau Omega a.k.a. Steed 7 Ste eae 95% 90% 
EME fe ter) tras) eh eet ade ch tts at char Soa 93% 98% 
(ENING 6a Sac? 42 ee ESE Oks cn Ree PORE acy eR eo 95% 93% 
Kappa Sigma Ren Nosh Liem eS SN ae RES SY Wr NY Ses COO SE 86% 82% 
RR SEE TGC, 0 Tees Se a cia 84% 85% 
Bemrreoppa Alpha: 2.2222... MPAA fs 1 RN 6h 55 ee 85% 85% 
mremn Alpha Ppsilon: 2.20. 2.2-:2- Te A he Beaten armor te 88% 85% 


Oo ACIS IS ies ASS aT Re bet en 6, Cc ae 95% 90% 
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So tca ds MEM NR Brae nr marine il pe cen Oa oy al Sg eh Mie os oy 15% 75% 
Alpha. GammasDeltawe ee = ope eee ae ee 96% 92% 
Alpha. \XivDeltasesse Aaa et ae, Peete eee hte ee 87% 92% 
Chi “Omer cer ee ee ee ee a ee ee 84% 91% 
Kappa.2: Del tactach sae ee ee ep eee Ce ee 98% 97% 
Kappa-Wappas Gamay ee ee ce et Oe eh ane eee 93% 95% 


COMPARATIVE STANDING OF FRATERNITY AND NON-FRATERNITY 
STUDENTS. 


Fraternity: students: -#:272 4 ee eee eee ee AAR 90% 90% 
Non-fraternity =students” 2.27. 22.ce eee ee 92% 91% 
PERCENTAGES GRADUATED, NOT RETURNED, RETURNED. 


Percentages 
Total Grad. Not Retd. Retd. Grad. Not Retd. Retd. 
1913-14 Jun1914 1914 1914 


Arts and Science.... 266 46 48 172 We: 18.0 64.6 
PS OTICUILUT EG? ete 205 18 31 156 8.7 15.1 76.5 
CAVIL IES oe 2 Se eee (al 11 10 50 15.4 PS 70.4 
Mechanical -~.. iAi.22. 180 20 32 128 AEA Vist Ta ea) 
Mining Sere 3. 8.2 32 4 5 23 12.5 15.6 71.8 
Wa Wits eta eames 101 29 20 52 28.7 19.8 51.5 


a Otals ic ce hee 855 128 146 581 15.0 ieee 67.9 


RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS. 


Four dencminations were represented in the University by more than 
100 students and less than 250, during the last biennium, arranged accord- 
ing to their numerical strength: . 


Christian, 
Baptist, 
Methodist, 
Presbyterian. 


Two denominations were represented in the University by more than 25 
students and less than 100, during the last biennium, arranged according to 
their numerical strength: 


Catholic, 
Episcopal. 


Ajunog [19d AyuUNOD sI[Sse'T AjWUNO,) UBsSIOIN AVUNOD SIMe'T 
Hdd NOIWIS AON, Ge Sf SIAVG ‘“M ‘SVL SNVGV (he -£ 


‘SINGHGNGLINIYQHdUNS ALNNOO 
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The following denominations were represented: 
Hebrew, 
Lutheran, 
Congregational, 
Evangelical, 
Unitarian, 
Christian Science, 
Temple, 
Armenian, 
United Brethren, 
Orthodox, 
General Reformed, 
St. Louis. 
70.6% Boys church members. 
88.5% Girls church members. 
73.4% Total enrollment church members. 
OCCUPATIONS OF STUDENTS’ PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
Professions— 
© EES TEED Ue A Apa TS URI ea Oe se ek a eee 9 
2 TOTTI GES EAC SG ity a yA cae cP sR UG 37 
er ern me ei gee a Bt er es oN 4 
STE Ea SRS Te IO a ER AIH = at eg URS A <2 1 
Lawyer— 
MME eee eet oe hee nr niece eons Eee die CY Ne Zot EA a 5 
Seg OMY LYS aut NOES OET (oR oS Sa doer en Sa 34 
Teacher— 
(LS gh EOS SSIS STORET 0 Se eh ily AS 1 ae Ae eRe Pe 5) 
Pei OCOlnt caCiOre dani ie watt tr) el 11 
PipeyIntCnUent. Of MmeCUOOIG ss sent ce cl cer ty ko 5 
Bees OPmOCNUOIS eam es See ok a NS if 
Scientific Professions— 
0 REE EEE SDI IINS cle OS oy eo a 22 tS 9G ee ane aC aR ARON 4 
Bees (Civils LeCLTICAl, SUILIONALY.) scocteec-vs.casctovcsonossselecessdochenssccaues 12 
Rr area RE es a eS 2 
(LS LE UENCE EE SR Sao alll EDS eal Tah” NS ns Se ERO TSS PP CRD RUT A Ve 14 


5S. R.—15 
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Artistic Professions— 
Attist Sui a See ae ec Te Ee 2 econ Ae en cue butply ae wetcth oo eke ae eee i 


Architect othee ee ee aoe nite ine 21 on Ce er 2 


Government Service— 


CONS TOSSINAN = ee eee ces eck ze cate eee een asaneanectne paannce Suge Pal tcietes saat 1 
Postmaster coe co ee Se ee 3 
Post Office Inspector) eee 1 
Director of Hxperimental Station 2.2). ee eee ee 1 
Mails Carriere 25 cn re ee eee eg a saan 1 
Mail Clerk ree eae as eS Se oe ce soap soe ocean ee 2 
Revenue Service cic. ica owcens see csunde dep taey et acencan cone nesenutshsetesi es eae 3 
County Officials— 
County. Clerk 252 o5 ioec c attari cow nee cece ete is 
City Officials— 
Mayor. 2.0 aoe aces Secu cee occ Oe ae eee eee en renc re ee ee 1 
TrEASUPeN 2b ee echemscew aa Boe waved day Sn ge eas eae ene eae 1 
Gitcuit: Clerk. .2 cs ee ieee no 1 
Deputy- Sheriff. cee awe pat wre ean nn eee 1 
Magistrate 2822) oe A a cee anc are 1 
Captain sof Police is Boccaccio eceee tice ne cect 1 


State Officials— 
State Wire’ Marshal: ice Sa sec i 


Business, Manufacturing— 


Baker ue eet Sal ae eee Ae ed ens ete ts gsc rc oa 5 
Cigai: Maley 2.2 es oe kc ee Bc Z 
Clon fection nr. asco ious ee eee a cl na ree res ee ec ae 1 
Manufacturer > icici le aoe eee ies ee 2 
Miller 2 ested oe eee ao coe eet ne 5 
Oil “Producer es eee ee eer 1 
Printer: (oc ae eI va sie cc ace ce ee 6 
Shoe Manufaceuretice neler cies eee pee lg ete wae eee cea 1 
Eusiness, Mercantile— 
Book Minder (siege ee ee a Sesisacen tera cntcc tole nee a 1 
Book. dealer o.ccs e  ee ece 
Bottler 22. ee a ee 
Coal) Dealer occ. cc ec eae ca 
Merchants (mOt classified) occ ceeeenstoneceenetetennsensnnatnenatesrsesernpeatenapesmens 54 


Grain Dealer 
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ESV N US BSS aS a1 5 SS EER a EE ol Ola at A 1) 
ELSES Sept GAS gah a AL” OA OIA TS a a int es SE se OA 18 
Bee CAI Ol eee ee ee a ee 3 
SST Ge Gia BS A 0 Oe HI BS a at as pai A Rl 2 
(SES SY hash deal Rohe BI occ NES AISHDR lec lO Fete Ree Re ER ee cf 
Bree CO LCT teene ee more eer ee rd Ra 1 
ES ANNES ge) OR ES ee IRs ST TEA YS ec Sn ea 15 
2 EET 8 eB RE PR RARE SE as lS rk OCU LS Sa 1 
Some RG ATO TO wen eaees see ey an ene erie cy Ce) ie 3 
EEE UEC CON LSE pT Sap ES lp: ot sc Yn OES ee are a 1 
UNE CN Oe ee aT oad eek oe a RS ee 5 
ete ree tn On ee ees Be ee ee og A a 2 


Business Managers— 


Peer OLraMd ubUulaen mre ee nN ee SOS ee et uel 
LS ap RS GESTS AT Se Feat 0s i A ge ie 
Pere PO DIS CLOUH Serer mre Pa hi bees ey a eS 3 
reer Ore LO Omi pan yer eer on eg ee il 
meee Ot OMIA 6 MXC aAn ee Ue Oe hs ee 1 
Peep nOue Ninnarer 6. wie oe Leena ee, 1 
Dette. NAN ALOR. soe ee. Se ih Ae en ee rca: Wo Ga ie anne 1 


E.usiness, Financial— 


i re ere eC Ene RP eg ee 1 
SR My ee eee eee REI ek ee ee OP AN eae 13 
OE OS MILNISS eR ai ete teat SENN an thal Ene ee ee eg 4 
© ECL a AE GPE E Ss alle cde DN sh St aE an Hee Rat ee 1 
“LEIS CS i al ei ats eres ae ee a Bee ae Eh wee ee 1 
STL ACSI a cee OG BRN MR Sed Zk UR ea RR ls ee 8 
BeMCRMIS POU ON umpc any elie ns one Cbs ES ee ee I 


Business, Miscellaneous— 


(a NTT ON TSN a Eaiet Ms ee ARM cat FES ATH os Sok AE lO a 6 
(2 OAD LES P ERR et don or SE oS 1 TR An A coli ERS ESO aR coc ee 13 
Ber cerC a sis RC SS ere ene en eter eal et Rh dee ee 18 
VSP LTE Bias Alice peeeat Sp oF et cers Oo Ae en ee 3 
EC CARRS ACPI ly Sob pcs Se 80s So 7 A ce PR eS ec RPE a ee RP 2 
PREP IGOT Old COIL OCCT Y tes 8 ooo l oe iidis seeesdcn cdot tubueocdomewnccasdalddncdevsseed sosce 1 
nia mnie Awe a emo cer mpst nA | EGU rae At ee i 


Secretary ........... SPAS oon ae pean Gencziadencequneadehueonunnnnsnaesnne scqannsssedanatevaeneee<htenenrate 5 
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Travelling ‘Salesman casssicsc es -ccccetcectsclayncseeddeelengdsnesosngras ei eee? <7 aee ete enn 8 
News CoOrreSpondemt rss. fo.ci oo fee nc nese ece-nceeeatesaes se seuacck besutenanaescaeemests eae Hs 
River, Praftic) 22e28 oe ae ee es 1 
Warehouse rans cer ore ncaa ce hse ihe cae ets ee ee 1 
Timber) Inspector ec i nsec fecee ie Recta cece ce cap acca cae we ey cee ee eee 1 
FLOP SON aT ye ach sc cen face reales os sales aee rags ane 3 


Railroad Business— 


(Positions. not. designated). .c-:2.5...0. 052k cccecesinaaccet eens eeee eee 17 
Agriculturists— 

Warmer oy 0 eee eh ae eek oe pee meee Aaa gee ee ed es 196 

Dairy <Parmiing eee eee ee cee Fav ahsUseasceexdetaccsts.aet eee 3 


Skilled Laborers— 


BAL DOL fice ee ae ss Sea eee a ane 2 
Blacksmith > o2cccce5 hea ak senso nc beep eer c- Bee Oe ee ce 4 
Cabinet: Maker ® cuci crac ace see 5 te ee ec 1 
CATDONCOT eccrine een cc co ee ee ae 9 
Carspiilder es eee eee Freda bute Sudha Cops cadelencceg 25th Tonae esas er 1 
Machinists. ten ee as ee ee ee re 2 
WMOCCHATIG or el a wack aac eee et cee ea a ne 2 
WEL OT oo ea eh ea aS ae ra deere em a ee 6 
Mine “Foreman © sea cases 1 
Contracting: Painter: 22 iei cece et spite shea es sear oete ox hie dter cadens one apo 1 
COOOL sisson ee ata canna 2 ees Sree ce on ne 2 
Designer cscs Ree ep eee a ee nee aoe ee cee eo 14 
Dressmakers 23 2 sina dotdude se apeascuac daaab os odetenceatoe ealadeeee nC Nes ts eee 2 
Leather: Worker cts ere aes oe sents etc dans efeeece a tae af 
Foundry mand i. 2 cee ee ae apne ne ce ts ee ae al 
BHe@ety i cian sce ee see es EE oie esto vos eee ae ee 3 
Brick maSOm yes c Ae lie tee sepa ss cease ecg bo ses Sree he aes ee el ae i 
Shoemaker 2c. 0). eiccccocte estes Woon st sodas cant co cecansastcscedcastucsonee see ecisees= ae aaa 1 
TTL ON a eee is ae be a Soc ab Codec en ee gp tc 2 


Unskilled Laborers— 


WY RECT i cee aoe irc neg das Sag ee gs Za 
CT Ys eek ec Oe aes eee ep ee 1 
Pi RZ:) eB ki) Mae eRP te mind mete PUMA oneb ey RU am Te Pee PEE 2 


Occupations mot given: Locke reckcg ie: ter cases beta Bede on ay ghee ance secon ene cee 100 
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BACCALAUREATE DEGREES. 


Conferred 
June 1914 June 1915 
SNE AUS leis We nee tes Sees ec 5 30 
BemeMR- OLY SCIONCOl. ke A ue 17 9. 
Bachelor of Science in Agriculture.................. 18 34 
Bachelor of Science in Home Economics................. ee 8 
Peceetor of Civil Engineering... 11 8 
Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering......................... 20 34 
macuelor of “Mining: Bngineering..... Z 3 
Bachelor of Metallurgical Engineering... 2 F we 
Bem OLS ISAW Sic. cere ee de 29 28 
129 154 
DEGREES IN GRADUATE SCHOOL. 
EE RCT LS 0G ey iw erie) et 2 3 
MET SCICTICO (yA P Oe et ee 6 1 
Pea ecereor Civil Mngineering |. --25.5 2 4 5 
Master of Mechanical Engineering................................ ye. 1 
Mascer Of Mléctrical Engineering:............... 0... a Zs 
Diaeter of Mining Hnzgineering.............0...0.. 2 1 
MOO TUAW Bie ok ee a 1 2 
20 14 
HONORARY DEGREES. 

CIGD MRI Sl Sg 5 4 
eee Ore OPINGCTIN Gt ee ee i oa 1 
6 5 

(TIC ORs ISS sa” BO Lge sas REP nee ey Saar ies ee ane 155 178 

OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION. 
1913-14 1914-15 

RENAE OR i cient ea a eee I Se Ma St 36 43 © 
ee RE TOLER SONS Oooo ssee oe ee aw tees otek e een ec abe Be 14 18 
See POL CSE OTS oo iui iectaser ta lien Cecd ote cvekcausbeassecice 23 16 
Prem e ALR DTI LN SETUGCTOTR © wenevcedicseras leeciuvkecosscescacapauveas 16 21 
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WOMEN MEMBERS OF FACULTY BY DHPARTMENTS. 


1913-14 1914-15 

UB) shee b1 aerate pee tet ee i Gaik Po ok ene Apts Soe aapaea baa wees ee 1 1 
| D0 4 BES) s Raiarneitiae ae pen Reaneee 287k (UL Sat A Wem Reear oar aimee RM aS a 1 
LET e} ag 14428 oe apne ford eyths e U cele a kee a Aare ee Pinan ng gt 1 a 
TIOGUSEGHOLAM SCION Ce ere ee ere eccentric an gaa vet nneae 4 4 
ACUTE Gig aes NA Boh 8d Way PN e ce bountah lip Wren oe eed ad RR ata Mp RNR R- Ab EL) AN ae a5 
Physical pPrainin ooh ce ee neers eee sees eee tee 1 1 
TiQOL ORY 2 ozo tig stewie ae soe tence, eee eae eee spate te eee eset eae ae 1 1 

9 10 

Respectfully submitted, 


Registrar. 
REPORT OF BUSINESS AGENT. 
| Fiscal Year 1913-14. 
July 1, 1913, to July 1, 1914. 
Receipts— 
Ug e102 oN Megane iat Mert Neem dente BelRrect A DLE Tete we ye LS nS $42,750.00 
State; oon ciR ste ori v econ stew satd stata ene seecemestapet st tae aor 87,000.00 
BY ar aid Wy qa Pe ne Re re hey beh ns a in? eae na ee 56,396.63 
Interest-/On (BOGS 5 oi. eee tae ca eters 8,644.50 
Interestson Peabod ya und es eeeee 2,000.00 
Student: Depositemeetcmes. =m uray een 14,396.34 
Bank Lioans 222552 ete ee ee eee 35,000.00 
General Education” Board (24).4.2-3e- ee 2,250.00 
University 24Press pi ee eee ee 2,284.40 
RRR acc ac Aes ee tee eres detain cea Seperate ts 246.00 
Sundries” 22... stent Baker en ek ene eee 1,662.69 
$252,630.56 
Disbursements— 

Ovwerd ra Wr woo til ark ye OO erecta ecg acces $36,583.91 
University: sPay. sRVOll ic. cssceteceepece cena ese teenenres eaves 153,557.78 
University _PressyPay. ROMs eee 4,309.38 
Bank: Coan so soe te eee ee eee 5,007.50 
Student.“Refunds: os ta ee ee eee 13,214.36 


EZRA L. GILLIS, 
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Be OUDD Chk tee eg $25,678.48 
PMOL LOLy SUpMieGm. st ea ee Ss 7,711.54 
meruinment and “Repairs 200): 3nd, 22,531.84 
ire rom Ther ele eee ete ae ren te hat ae 2,235.55 
Peet OIL EL ALLS 6 cs cia aera eee OS ke 610.00 
Reem amg) CLC. Of cel Pe eer meee os. Y 599.20 
merrerest. on. -Peabody Uo0an oh ae lesen 2,000.00 
mermeeres, and Insurance 2002 2h we Se es, 3,509.15 
oA ct RE oe oeatme TE as a Se i 30.00 

$277,578.69 

GTEC es pa eee UO ROP en OE le i SE a A eae $24,948.13 

Signed, 


H. DAVIES, 
Business Agent. 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 


Fiscal Year 1914-15. 


July 1, 1914, to July 1, 1915. 


Receipts— . 
Ppemeral. -ADDFOPTIAtiOn— oi. 6gb oo necc se schceseeecnenke $42,750.00 
Pte ADpropriation » oN eo ee. 87,000.00 
Bree eote ON DONUS.. ee 8,644.50 
oe FEW eh Go aR SARL GSE ce SC eSaa inte ace tai Aare le 56,986.89 
CRIN, SIR SSB ig A DL ls OI ed 4 14,762.36 
Brmonia AGtivitics 6 oe ae 7,130.14 
Recon IRSA 2 08) c oe em ee 29,823.00 
Bemerantducation.: Board (i..o2nse 3,750.00 
eer eIL ye EPTOSS. 360 fs. Se BAe eek 18,066.14 
TE I LO ANN sc Re 315.00 
Peberest On Peanody bund es 2,000.00 
“STE ES gel UR ART SSO ce rs a 2,863.49 
— $274,091.52 
Disbursements— 
Bemerarart.JUly 1ASt; 1014s ug eae $24,948.13 
Bement ye Pay ROLL) ofc ee Oe aS os 152,180.48 
Berne Pay ROMS Gee ee ie Ee 8,493.15 
Bank Loans, and Fire Ins. Notes...................... 30,985.00 
predonte Activities, ete. 2cnc8 knee 9,207.24 
1S AES S207 0; 6) 2 a aan tone ly A an fe ee 26,647.23 


MIORALOLT A STD DIIOS | ost nc ee ce 8,198.48 
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New Equipment and Repairs .................. Veen ‘ero, 000 47 Stme 
Travelling iyi. ered witplesinisicbor vgn oteu tt, SRO O 
Patterson Hall ..........cccec-0-+-- wh, seen eer ape Eso ae 
sSundriesnck oper ee oe Sie ft ER eee enna 
Student Refunds vem eee ce eee 2429.35) 
Interest: and. Insurance 00-0 foc ce ee 4,018.92 ee 
‘New Buildings ........ Ce UN 2 a eT ee 
Interest on Peabody Loan ............... Be ee A 2,000.00 

July 1, 1915—Overdratt -..........----2----.- eccentrics 


: Signed, Enh 
H. DAVIES, 
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CHAPTER 8. 


— 


Two Years’ Progress in Normal Training 
| at astern Kentucky State 
Normal School 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


Richmond, Ky., July 1, 1915. 
Hon. Barksdale Hamlett, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Dear Sit: — 
In compliance with law and your request, I am herewith handing you 
report of this institution for the biennium. 
Respectfully submitted, 


J. G. CRABBE, President. 


EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


During the biennium just closing Eastern Kentucky State Normal 
School has consistently pursued three or four big ideas in the training of 
those who are preparing for better service among Kentucky schools: 

1. It has endeavored, first of all, in its professional classes to acquaint 
its pupils with the present school conditions in the Commonwealth, with 
the laws under which the schools are organized and maintained, and also 
with the various types of schools that have been created to meet the needs 
of the children of the State. 

2. It has earnestly striven to train its graduates for greater efficiency 
through expert class-room instruction, and through observation and practice- 
teaching in its Model School under the direction of specialists. 

3. It has not lost sight of the redirection of the public school cur: 
ricula in recent years along the more utilitarian lines to suit modern de- 
mands. Manual Training, Handwork, Domestic Science and Art, Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, and kindred subjects have been accorded a place, there- 
fore, by the Side of School Management, Psychology, Methods, History of 
Education, and the regular academic branches in our teacher- -training. The 
old subjects have not been discarded, or neglected, while the new ones have 
been admitted as welcome additions to twentieth century life. 


ENROLLMENT BY COUNTIES, 1913—1915. 


NCES TN eA ne 28 Clinton 


SEP AE: Boh SN eee ER Bel oe 5 
2S ee eee, ie a eae 15 HM LOUG Pa oo cae ye ea! 9 
EIS ee ASE SO a aloo 30 SUSU Lee Sy eee SR ea as aes 31 
Bammer PN ro a Re oe 27 HA VOLLG tote Severe ti) beets ON eal 53 
7) OO ISI Sai eget arta ree ies Oe ae 43 PROTO I Ieee" Some en ek Cet ISS 9.5 TU 32 
Seo Oe date BE PROV Ate tere Geen a testi be gas 18 
RR ie eae I eG 74 ARAN er reeks Ct A 39 
MR TN ck) a een dere 41 CEES USK aS yaa SiS aa | Ua Rare Oe ne 13 
Reon he Si 34 Ceerare ie ee tes eo) 45 
OE) ES SIR aed eee a 20 ES G20 0) AOS, BRU Sami ca ated eRe Dae 16 
Bes) 2 elec eh AER 29 ENCORE Dees ate. sons ea oh avipaaee 21 
RI ne Pag 5s Te i a ey ad 8 Lb W ag EUi Rp ee Dee ek tes dane Outer oe ee 26 
RNR ie g, hoe ek hh els 48 |= EG ol 1-75) 2 Rima at lt cco i cae 35 
NN re eh Ss 28 Peary. eee Sr Ohta, dela 11 
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JACKSON sxe nazictiscctacceusiseteeeaeece meee 17 MOrean 2 c2icscccceucevaceenveeee ee 24 
JOSSAMING ies, fens eee 24 Nicholas  .222.2i.s-c6 34 
JONNSON inc Sear eee, 13 Oldham. %...2.....2... ee 22 
Kenton 3.2.35 ee ee ee ee 29 OWeD isis... La ee 32 
KO EE Eee Re tae ere nent 27 Owsley. wcisclilitwis aie 44 
SG ilo). cpaeeen Neat pita AN) hh ap eas 31 Pendleton.) 2.nic..3..40c2 eee 30 
Laurel ss ee ee eee A 31 POET Yi necklaces ee cce ee ol 
PLA WTCO CCl isc, el eet eee era 8 Pik @) sie. esos caseetee 20 
| Oy: Meet okt a RA oe Her ete TAB Aa Ot 34 Powell .L..2..2.5. 2. 12 
Lelie pracy ho et eet 8 Pulaski oo. 62 
LGteher.. hires aoe te ere ete 34 Robertson °s:-...2-..).32 ee 21 
LG Wis Horas arate Bee ees 44 Rockeastle“..4.54.2.4.23 31 
Lincoln i eee eee eee 30 RoOWan) 0... eee 7 
Madison ic" tc Gres ee eee 281 BCOULD 32... Ane ee 23 
MASON? 2 2h tic Aer ee vere 59 Shelby 2ia21.c14.h... Sache 21 
Mal OLIN Oe xen eae fees eee 16 Trimble: 22402 21 
WATE hs eee eee ee ee 4 Wayne 22.23.02 eee 47 
MCCTCALY = au aati ee rt ens 24 Whitley Oe eee 38 
IN ENITG6 Exc) Rete her et ems 6 Wolfe: cee epee 12 
Mereeris cc ean ee eee 47 Woodford 225. ie20 ee 23 
MontZomeryci a4 2ee se 20 Foreign 222s) 43 
Totals nr Ollie rt ec raee5 eros eee ee cee ee core ee ee ee 2,195 
Model, School) Hnrolment soc ciceecestoe ee tases eee cece 339 
Special“ Hnrollment, wi ee eee seu cae oe 202 
Gran oT Oba oe acs ese ne cP e, Oe ge ne ne 2,736 
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CLASS 1907. 


Baileys van cacy ohne Harrodsburg 
Jéfters wy Jennici os. ee Greenville 
IM aS OTe IM al Clic eee ree ree ae Richmond 
Rices Almas eee Richmond 
Sullivan, Hattie M. cA.% Williamsburg 
CLASS 1908. 
O Man aksn ure be ho\cm a ry Una ere erecas Barbourville 
Dale, Cie Sateen oer ee ee tas Epworth 
Daniele awWiaill aioe eee Red Bush 
ADI WAGs RGU U Ede NW hcg ot el hey eae oul Carlisle 
Gaines, Albertar ce ae Bullittsville 
Gray, c-Caroline Nine Williamstown 
Morris, Hmma Russell.......... Barbourville 
SULIIVaN, acl Oia peers Williamstown 
WW ars WW. Ar veeneineee fan Wi oer Inez 
WV INTER s TALITLEL? Fel actinic tac tee Oldtown 


CLASS 1909. 


ANGErson, uesliete... eee Standford 
CGhandler, S. (B. tinc.25.s ee Sip 
Davis, Hilts See Ashland 
Fallis; (OS) Biers ee Danville 
Gifford, Ce GH Sardis 
EROT BLO OK CARS oe ccs eee eee Red Bush 
JONCS an) Cle ee eee Barbourville 
Morgan, Elizabeth W................- LaGrange 
Pettus, \ LAS ee ee Lancaster 
Scott, Cathry ny View ee Richmond 
Slarnsec)) SF ese eee Williamstown 
CLASS 1910. 
Bakery Cly da’ civic ccccseisceenehe eee Hazard 
Baker, Wunice) ieeacusencne ee Hazard 


Bergmeyer, Gretchen sriauuinenn Dayton 
Boothe, - THe shee eee Riéhmond 


Jackson, Sadie Rea.......0000..... Catlettsburg 
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OTUs NY 0 BIR & iad PSR aire cael Beooksville- Muttrell Patil ncaa Tacket’s Mill 
Oy Ga a ha te Fane Oona atin LON Re Aad River Moore, George Mansfield.................. Corbin 
Campoell J. Be oes Barbourville Meece, Virgil Frarklin................. Somerset 
Beemer VV NE as eee Holivoush >Pettus,, Mary Rebecca... Stanford 
mover, Mary Lee. ae Richmond Parard, Marie Josephe.................. Ashland 
Bitemin Be a. Crapworcnara .Pollitt.Clara, Mdna. Middlesboro 
CCT Ae a SS ie ana meade erate Somerset Roberts, Byron Mason.................. Wheatley 
Es 0 UN | Ra a Freestone Reed, Everett Hampton................ Mayslick 
UE ae Reh Ao he te Rockholds teed, Homer Lloyds. Somerset 
vans, Mattie.....25- Plummers Landing Schwartz, Kathryn Agnes......Covington 
PMersuson,, Burdeawx: 2.04" WeniGitesiterm dunidiery al elaine wlete seen. ee Lancaster 
POG OUI SOM: EU SAC incre ns ee we be Pann Ward vsaran, Millen. 2. Paintsville 
ee TAVePrett sn Somerset Walker, Fay Rowlett................... Owenton 
SSL an 0 eee ane Richmond 
Ha tOn. Geos, DD.) 22k seks Stout, O. CLASS 1912. 

PEOUCINS, “SORT LCs oe cccccscescseees Vanarsdall Chambers, Jay LeQeececcc- Kensee, Ky. 
Pees.) MISCSS16 320 keeles cece Hdenton Daniels: Wiora: Bo... Catlettsburg 
oh CEN SS ile Pe ieee eae oa Science Hill Hwen» Mabel (Russell... oe Stanton 
LOMO See), Witsiyictart wert ails Ue od Owenton Glass miarinic. soe ore eee Booneville 
Longs, ASM€S eee Harrodsburg Gullett, Will Press. Camel City 
McDougie, Ivan HB, ...... Richmond Hamilton, Anna Laurie ........... Richmond 
McHargue, Sue Be once ceceeceteon London Jordan, Victor Anderson....Barbourville 
Peaymard, «James “Gy... Catlettsburg Wonnson | Shelia... o. Fort Thomas 
OES. aa 2 6 er Augusta Morgan, Arvon T. wn Owenton 
Moneyhan, Edna Augusta Kelley, Nora Starke...ccccccccsssen Euclid 
Morgan, Lippie cee senses Tibbie Kelley, Sara Mauden.ccccccccscccseuceeen Euclid 
LS SEE CR 0 hal Sidi at ae NON eR Sardis ester, Lena Elizabeth................... Tuscola 
Beecere ONG, 8 3 ices. PO nevillemnronutt, MF Bradford 
SX 9 9 S28 oh ae: 1S oe teat Re a Rl Irad Morriss, Mariam Allen.................. Warsaw 
BeeetIGe WEDSLON ines sic ce ne ONvVe Hill Se wrathiag) (Anna hoch Carlisle 
meichardason, Mdgar.....%.....0. Science Hill Rayburn, Maude Mae................... Emerson 
eet PNT ALCO ae ccccestnctcostenientieverees BA temerich WAda cvs oe Lancaster 
Scott, Elizabeth... Helena, Ark. Schirmer, Margaret Elizabeth.....Ghent 
pronaites FMIZa beth tiesto Atlanta Thurman, Ninnie Barbara....Nashtown 
BPAPOM, “LOWeN oo center Richmond’ wrrent!: Ada ie ON ., Lawrenceburg 
TET BUN NED S90) 6) 2) ol Saeed Om entonmnranchite AlliewA} teil Somerset 
Marton. Gertrude... oes Cains Store 
ST) os AU acco ce OE Somerset CLASS 1913. 
A SS OS a ee eR ee RE Barbourville Benburcey. Lia Mos kee endian 
ae eee See Serie Palard, Maye clin ok ee Richmond 
PA ew ae litla (Sk We ee Bertram eliza pete. sen Valley 
FAVICON, COPA oe eeeececenrtetecet cect Nansee Cody Miller; Annie Borie o.oo Richmond 
COX, LUA nee cect Junction City Bootwe ns JOHN thee ees ...Richmond 
BEOock ye Ma rie So ees ye eee London 
CLASS 1911. Broaddus, Kavanaugh .............. Richmond 
PCO, = NOLA 2.28 testes GRECHWOO GS HES EVN SOT re eeu ern ie ee eo ie Corbin 
CS TSS AES oS 8 (SR Wheatley “Caywood,” James: ......00.00.02.: Wedonia 
maapursey. Maryland “Dos... MTT Chae e Ox LAK eee ee fe eee Concord 
Buchanan, Lelia Gore............ Middlesboro. Covineton,: Mary Qo 22s Richmond 
Branamier.. Olin Cy sees eee Susie Crowder, Mabel ....0...00000.. Lawrenceburg 
EtOie TOraAT Ce NN got de ey Jhidlc@n ere od Bes Ip ie AOA reli a nich rent Neg td en Sr, Aan Tented Caney 
wyehe oe MmMily Byers) 222. .ckeccn MOndOn wD Ay, eA Sella ees ee een Hunnewell 
wWModason:  Flora®... soe eatdenvens oe iek Monticello Weloner. bee Git en ele ye Soe Inez 
TAVIS. JAMES Sik oocccecccstelecmne Dickman) “Dempsey. “Corrine, s4ece wn Inez 
MATTOS, LAT chase vccsueeaceossucsttevasccises WATT CASTOR Ma EOLO WC ys VLA TOY pes ones cedceetas etlectneseeee Somerset 
OPA ES. MIVLAL YY. ons cessareusericeeeanndsests BMindman Geormes- ody the: iu eiensesavccteuc-: Covedale 
Faulkner, Garnet seecicccsn Catlettsburg Gould, Willie ww... nant SER Eola Vincent 
Huffaker, Loena,  sssncncc Lawrentebure “Hale, Manele ool cecateactonciinens Gray 
Be ER A SS OPN Rina fle cumenes eal sn cara Brooksville 
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Harris): -O, > Ht dene ce eee ee eee Bales ‘Oldivaims | Him Mameussn cece ees Richmond 
Hendren, Allie Elizabeth.......... Vancaster, .Osenton, Mabel mi neers Greenup 
Henry, Elizabeth Beatrice.....Lexington Quillen, Marie 2.2.0.0... sess Heidelburg 
SODIYS OL wean VO eee eer ee PaintsVvillessRemy, Po Dole Lowder 
JOUNSCOM ING eet eee Nicholasville Scoville, Masnoliaw 22.2.2... eee London 
Kennardar Alberta tse eres INGGREADESR RCH, een oa avlotye lagi ath eet un ee Troublesome 
EFAs GA 1 a eee ee ae eae eee ae ee Berea) Sporn. tba eee California 
au bisehs 2iO AA tae ae DeMosswville® Stid Warne eC See ee Beattyville 
ILE WS ee WV cot Tsay otic: eee cee eee nee ae BlazereStigall) Dumont was. eee Somerset 
TGUCES Se Se eS ite ee Beatty ville Laylorsphadie = Burnside 
MeéGaktys cAnDeie Waite. ees ee Butler Taylors se Mma eee Burnside 
WEG OWE Te silt CC ye anaes Richmond Thomson, Henrietta. ....,............. Frankfort 
Messman; “Margaret, 225.222 ee IDE WA ronda WONbiicbentsy SDs WW Gate Se Island City 
IMB ESH. VS Rony cenee bad Shek en pee Kenton) aVare, Daisy foynn =... Somerset 


The graduates of 1913 from 25 counties were distributed as follows: 
One from Anderson, two from Bracken, one from Campbell, one from Car- 
ter, one from Fayette, one from Fleming, one from Franklin, one from Gar- 
rard, three from Greenup, one from Jessamine, one from Johnson, two from 
Kenton, one from Knott, one from Knox, two from Laurel, three from Lee, 
three from Lewis, eight from Madison, two from Martin, two from Morgan, 
one from Owsley, two from Pendleton, one from Perry, five from Pulaski, 
one from Rowan. 


CLASS 1914. 


Adin Paris toes eras ceo ee Burlington Houchins, Ollie Mae.............. tLarrodsburg 
Ammerman, Mary Jane............ Cynthiana Johnson, Rowena, 2222 Harrodsburg 
Ballard, = Weonard blew. ValleyeView @icirk-— Elerschel@ Ras. ae Irvington 
BYeipiercen aahy SU AN GSR ILI. | ecco eertier ceo ae Valley Lipps, Mattie Louise. Hustonville 
Bowman, Daphne Hickman...Richmond Martin, Margarette 2.0000. Carlisle 
Brown, Fannie May.......... N. Middletown McW’'horter, Stella Mae........ J -Paintviiek 
Caldwell, Leander Cox.......... Catlettsburg Myers, Nancy Bourne................ Richmond 
Calico. ZulawLl ize et ees eee McCreary Plummer, Nancy K...Stamping Ground 
Coonss 4Nel i ei ee ees Lexington Price, Florence Ethel .............. Cottonburg 
Clark sg liteA. tet oeee ee South) Morks ePrice. \HobpartieVa =e Cottonburg 
G12 EKVEIEI STUY seo ke eee eee ore nee Odds. Price, Odessa ‘Blaine..2 ee Cottonburg 
Cornelison, Lula McKee............ Richmond ehankines HadnasuvViae ssn aes Monticello 
Olam kcheskeha, Als Aish rere ce W. Covington Redwine, Marcus C................ Sandy Hook 
Davidson eal err verse ee eee Oneida VRice;, Linhie Mae Sumpter 
DEMS evs © Hy Clive ee ee eee Inez. Ross; Mary. Ey &4 2. Sharon 
Deatherage, Willie Mae.............. Richmond? Sams; Hval Ediths.. = Georgetown 
Dodsworth, Vivian May........ Cold Spring Scoville; -Hallics Maye. ee London 
DonahuersAn ira Vike ae eee Danville Scrivner, Ruth .... aches ee Richmond 
Doty; Mary cede es eee Richmond > Settz. i borris. se. eee West Liberty 
Early, Beulah Newman................ Rockhold Skinner, Thomas W................ Beuna Vista 
Harly,. WienawA ene senses Corbin. Smallwood, Knoch 1.22 Dorton 
Gilmore, Charles M............... Ringos Mills Thompson, Stella Elizabeth....Primrose 
Gordon, Anna Plizabeth.............. Wilmore .Tipton, Pressley H. —..J2 2 3emoGndem 
Gray, oMarly Ee rances= es Harrodsburg . Turner, Ervine: 2.2.2.2. Canoe 
Hacker.) ISagcan eee eee Beuna ‘Vista’ Vories, “Emma DeWitt... see Sparta 
Harmon bllay Mander. ee Brumfield? Walsh; )Lulase seater West Liberty 
Hale,a oul aa eee ee ae eee Hindman- Williams, “B:* Mo... ee Pineville 
Hayden, Maude Frances.......... Richmond Whaley, Nancy Myers............ Millersburg 
Hemlepp, Emma Theresa........... Ashland y- Wiliams). Johni tls.6 ene Pineville 


Forine Mlizabeth ie)... Nicholasville 
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The fifty-nine graduates, Class 1914, from thirty-four counties, were dis- 


tributed as follows: 


Two from Bell, one from Boone, two from Bourbon, 


two from Boyd, two from Boyle, one from Breathitt, one from Clay, one 
from Campbell, one from Elliott, one from F'ayette, one from Fleming, four 
from Garrard, one from Harrison, one from Johnson, two from Jessamine, 
one from Kenton, one from Knott, one from Lewis, one from Lincoln, two 
from Laurel, one from Lee, eleven from Madison, one from Mason, one 
from Martin, three from Mercer, two from Morgan, one from Nicholas, one 
from Owsley, one from Owen, one from Pike, two from Scott, two from 
Wayne, two from Whitley, one from Oklahoma. 


CLASS 1915. 
He UENO ERG OCCCA feicnesens ie csataaes SOMTEESC Gam bnteS a SHY aiid seen Me eee eee eet Tannery 
BS ONO TA ISO USEC Vo poate asus cues eters ctntostassaeatots BOWED ees Tos H ll eon aie satiric sy as el ailecta sels, Tannery 
AON 0d IFS Ba OG a Rates pee I and a re Pear Dema Lutes, Maude Alma ....w 2. Primrose 
Crawtord,-Alberty By .2..28.....05: Roser Enlil’ Maupiny- Aman Dillingham. 22= Moberly 
PiIteVvee COrneliange INCaAdit.es. 2k Cynthiana McComis, Madge Mae............ Catlettsburg 
VG NT OIIIC sr 2) sa Nicholasvalles MOyers, “Sh aAnniets. kon acsn eee Berea 
Farley, Minnie Elizabeth........ Richmond Phillips, Rebekah A..-........ Liberty Road 
Cateye daveMae = 228s eS VEC hg Caste 2 USS oe al 6 Cc ieee 8 0 2 6 9 en ee oe oe oe Fisty 
Gilbert, Ellyn Christene.......... EXT CMINOTU Cer alte maton Hye eae eee hie ete OR ele 2 Yale 
Goodman, Keener Cx. ..kcsccccct VACODSaaV OSeL te Clara MOUISe eee Newport 
TMM OO DN ve TALS VS eee Se Pee SominthieeewWad e:2 isa Line ts eke eee, Bagdad 
ROMA AY) SOULE Dees ee eco Stacy Walker, Belle McMurry.Lawrencebure 
Hearne; Hannah Jane.................. TR TOCHAO Ol Cie EVV Oil Kin Sec AICO RAL. Jee ae eal London 
Haekok Katharine: Gio. SOVANSTOM aI Ce; Oe ISCSSi ieee Se ee Richmond 
Peeiueuely, Harry Wo00d............2 TT GHUEVUG TG Ga VEC LOT CS Ger ier cee sereece Sharpsburg 
MeN NOI” IN oe oet ee eee Day tone eaves, Marcanet Mixes xcos. Richmond 
anda ees ttabelle wuts 2: Shelbyville, Ind. 


BOARD OF REGENTS. 


HON. BARKSDALE HAMLETT, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, ex-officio Chairman. 


HON. FRED A. VAUGHAN, Paintsville, Ky. 
(Term expires 1916) 


JUDGE J. W. CAMMACK, Owenton, Ky. 
(Term expires 1916) 


HON. H. M. BROCK, Harlan, Ky. 
(Term expires 1918) 


HON. J. A. SULLIVAN, Richmond, Ky, 
(Term expires 1918) 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
HON. J. A. SULLIVAN, Chairman. 
MR,°R.. 8. TURLEY, Secretary. 
HON. HM. BROCK, 

HON. BARKSDALE HAMLETT. 


PRESIDENT CRABBE. 


NORMAL EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
HON. BARKSDALE HAMLETT, 


Ex-officio President of the Council. 


J. G. CRABBEH, . 
President of Eastern Normal, Vice-President of the Council. 


H. H. CHERRY, 
President of Western Normal, Secretary of the Council. 


THE FACULTY. 


JOHN: G. CRABBEOA.“M; Ped), -hlLa7 Ds 
President. 


ERNEST CLIFTON McDOUGLE, A. M., Ph. D., 
Dean and Professor of Psychology and Education. 


MRS. RURIC NEVEL ROARK, B. G., A. B., 
Dean of Women. 


‘BEN H. BARNARD, A. B., B. S., 
Manual Arts and Athletics. 


La es BOOTHR A BY red. 
Common School Branches and Penmanship. 


C. E. CALDWELL, B. S:, A. M;, 
Mathematics. 


TH eCOAT HS Arrive 
Education. 


MARY B. DEANE, A. B., 
Geography, Geology, 
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MAUDE GIBSON, 
Drawing. 


WREN JONES GRINSTEAD, A. M., 
Latin. 


FRANCES GRANT HEVERLO, Ph. B., 
Household Economics. 


MRS. STANTON B. HUME, 
Handwork. 


JEANIE B. HURST, 
Iixpression and Physical Culture for Women. 


JAMES RICHARD JOHNSON, B. M. E., 
Mathematics. 


CHARLES A. KEITH, A. B., 
History and Civics. 


JOHN G. KOCH, 
Music. 


LEILA ELLEN McKEE, 
Violin, Voice, Piano. 


LELIA E. PATRIDGH, 
Method and Department of Rural Schools. 


HELENA PIOTROWSKA, A. B., 
French and German and Psychology. 
Ji 5. PULLENS, Bo Si; 
Agriculture. 


MARY ESTELLE REID, 
Librarian. 


GEORGE DRURY SMITH, B. &S., A. B., 
Natural Science. 


ROSCOE GILMORE STOTT, A. B., 
English. 


Fc. BUTTON, A. Ms 
State Supervisor of Rural Schools. 


HULDA A. DILLING, 
Teacher and Critic, Grades III, and IV. 
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MAY C. HANSEN, 
Teacher and Critic, Grades I. and II. 


ESTELLE HEALD, 
Teacher and Critic, Grades V. and VI. 


EMMA HEMLEPP, 
Teacher and Critic, Grades VII. and VIII. 


SUSIE M. AMES, A. B., 
High School Assistant. 


PAUL A. GREENAMYER, A. B., 
High School Principal. 


THOMAS H. COLLINS, -A: B:, LL. D, 
Madison County Agent, F'arm Demonstration Work. 


GEOFFREY MORGAN, 
State Agent, Farm Demonstration Work. 


FACULTY ORGANIZATION. 


The President is, Ex-officio, a Member of Each Committee. 


COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS AND CREDITS. 


Mr. McDougle Mr. Keith 
Mr. Stott Mr. Johnson 
Mr. Caldwell Mme. Piotrowska 


COMMITTEE ON RECOMMENDATIONS AND TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


Mr. Grinstead Miss Hemlepp 
Mr. Caldwell Mr. Koch 


Miss Patridge 


COMMITTEE ON CERTIFICATION AND GRADUATION. 
The President and Faculty. 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT SOCIALS AND RECEPTIONS. 


Miss Heverlo Mrs. Hume 
Miss Reid Mr. Greenamyer 
Miss Heald Mrs. Roark 
Miss Dilling Miss McKee 


Miss Gibson Mr. Koch 
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COMMITTEE ON ATHLETICS. 


Mr. Barnard Miss Hurst 


Mr. Johnson Miss Heverlo 
Mr. Pullen - 


COMMITTEE ON “THE STUDENT.” 


Mr. McDougle Miss Gibson 
Mr. Boothe Miss Ames 


COMMITTEE ON LECTURE COURSE. 


Mr. Johnson Mr. Keith 
Mrs. Johnson Miss Reid 
Mr. Boothe Mr. Greenamyer 


Mrs. Hume 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC EXERCISES. 


The President and Faculty. 


COMMITTEE ON Y. M. C. A. 


Mr. Stott Mr. Keith 
Mr. Boothe Mr. Smith 
Mr. Barnard 


COMMITTEE ON Y. W. C. A. 


Dean Roark Mrs. Deane 
Miss Hansen Mme. Piotrowska 


COMMITTEE ON LITERARY SOCIETIES. 


Miss Hurst Mrs. Deane 
Mr. Greenamyer Miss McKee 
Miss Gibson Mme. Piotrowska 


Mr. McDougle 


COMMITTEE ON PREPARATORY LITERARY SOCIETIES. 


Mr. Boothe . Mr. Caldwell 
Mr. Smith 
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COMMITTEE ON EXTENSION. 


Mr. Pullen Miss Heverlo 
Mr. Smith 


COMMITTEE ON FACULTY CLUB. 


Mr. Grinstead Miss Patridge 
Mr. McDougle Mme. Piotrowska 
Mr. Stott 


CLASS OFFICERS. 


ClassVOL SL 9155 ge oe sean ape ame ee een ee Mr. Grinstead 
Class Of OG bisc2.5 coc eee ee ered oe ee re Dean Roark 
Class Of cL 947 oo cia ree ieee et eame ne 2 Won Mea caet ea ee Mr. Stott 
Class sOLC1 SLR a ecg Vibes 8 ee eget eee tet cera Oe Miss Patridge 


J. P. CULBERTSON, 
Secretary to the President. 


WE WOO TON BE aoe 
Stenographer. 


MRS. M. A. LYNN, 
Housekeeper, Sullivan Hall. 


MRS. FLORENCE THORPE, 
Matron, Memorial Hall. 


ROBERT RAMSEY, 
Engineer. 


LOCATION OF SCHOOL. 


Richmond, long the site of Central University, has made the social and 
intellectual life ideal for young men and women. The campus is situated 
in full view of the foothills of the Cumberland Mountains on one side and 
the rich Bluegrass region on the other. The location is near the highest 
point in the State, and the air is fresh and pure at all times. On the cam- 
pus of thirty-three acres, covered with bluegrass and forest trees, a de- 
lightful breeze is stirring throughout the entire day and during the hottest 
days. This is an ideal place to spend the first six weeks of your vacation, 
resting, recreating and feasting on good things, both mentally and physic- 
ally. Richmond has no saloons and is free from the ordinary immoral in- 
fluences. 
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Richmond may be reached daily by six trains over the Cincinnati & 
Knoxville division of the L. & N. Railroad; four trains over the Maysville 
and Rowland branch; two from Louisville and all trains over the L. & A. 
Railroad pass through Richmond. 

Trains over the C. & QO. Railroad make connection for Richmond at 
Winchester. Passengers over the Q. & C. R. R. will change at Nicholas- 
ville and come over the L. & A. to Richmond. The Louisville Southern 
connects with the L. & A. at Versailles for Richmond. 


GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS. 


Richmond gave to the State for the home of the Eastern State Normal 
School the buildings and campus of old Central University, ‘the famous 
Presbyterian institution, which was removed to Danville and united with 
Centre College in 1901. The campus, lying between South Lancaster ave- 
nue and South Second street, is one of the most beautiful in the South. 
It has a splendid sweep of bluegrass turf, thickly set with fine maples and 
other trees. 

Our present buildings include: 

University Hall—A fine old landmark, just remodeled and properly 
equipped for recitation rooms. The Assembly Hall, with balcony, is on the 
second floor of this building. Here chapel and assembly exercises are held. 
For the past two years, during the winter and spring terms, the atterd- 
ance at the Normal School has been so large that the chapel hal! in the 
University Building has been inadequate for even our voluntary exercises. 
Chairs have been placed in all the aisles and upon the rostrum to provide 
seats for more than one hundred students. Under such crowded conditions 
the highest efficiency in managing the student body can scarcely be at- 
tained, and courtesies to visitors are always more or less cramped. We 
need a larger and better Auditorium to meet the needs of our ever-increas- 
ing enrollment. 

Ruric Nevel Roark Hall.—The newest of the buildings, named in honor 
of our founder and first President. It was erected in 1909 at a cost of 
$45,000. The laboratories for physics, chemistry, biology, and agriculture 
are located on the first floor. These laboratories are well equipped for 
special and individual study. The other floors are used for recitation 
rooms, President’s Office, Business Office, Art Rooms, Model and Practice 
School, High School, Assembly Hall and Rest Rooms for men and women. 

The enlarged attendance and the creation of the office of Dean to 
meet some of the growing needs in the administration of the professional 
interests of the school have rendered the office room inadequate to de- 
mands. A temporary office for the Dean has been improvised in one of 
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the valuable class-rooms. Both the president’s and business offices need 
more space for the necessary files attached to them. The opening of each 
term is attended, also, by considerable inconvenience in handling the en- 
rollment by reason of the arrangements made necessary by the location 
of the offices. | 


Memorial Hall.—A good dormitory for men, with kitchen, dining hall, 
and parlor. This hall, in charge of a splendid matron, accommodates only 
a part of our men. 


Sullivan Hall.—The new dormitory for women, built in 1909, at a cost 
of $45,000, and named in honor of the local Regent, Hon. J. <A. Sullivan. 
Here are spacious corridors, reception halls, airy and light study and bed 
rooms, large kitchen and dining halls, all equipped with every modern and 
Sanitary appliance known. The resident Dean of Women is in charge of 
the hall, who personally cares for the home life of women students. A 
competent housekeeper is employed. A substantial addition to this hall has 
just been completed; seventy-five more young women are thus provided for. 


The Power Plant.—Erected in 1909, at a cost of $49,000, contains: the 
lighting and heating apparatus for supplying all the buildings on the cam- 
pus. The electrical equipment consists of two 50 K. W. 1,100-volt A. C. 
generators, and the switchboard and the necessary instruments for the dis- 
tribution of the electrical energy. 


The heating plant supplies low pressure steam to all radiators in the 
different buildings and the years’ operation of the plant shows it to be 
highly efficient and satisfactory. The plant is considered the best power 
plant in the State of Kentucky. The Manual Training Shops are located 
on the second floor of this building. Individual equipment for shop work 
is provided. ) 

The Library.—The brick school house once known as Walter’s Colle- 
giate Institute was repaired and fitted out for a library building in the 
early history of the Normal School. A good reference library was carefully 
selected and placed at the daily service of all the students. Valuable addi- 
tions have been made to the collection of books each year, and a good 
working library of books and periodicals is now available for use. The 
room, however, is scarcely half large enough to meet the demands of the 
Student body at present, while the window illumination is poor for library 
purposes. A new library is greatly needed. 

The Gymnasium.—A large, well-ventilated building, equipped with ap- 
paratus, running track, shower baths and lockers. A competent instructor 
is in charge of the gymnasium, physical education and athletics. 

The Cottages.—Three two-story brick cottages are used for dormitory 
purposes for women students. Sixty-six girls can be comfortably housed in 
these cottages. 
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Homemakers Cottage.—A two-story brick cottage for the use of the de- 
partment of household economics. This school is fully equipped for do- 
mestic science in every line. 

As noted above, the buildings are heated by steam from a central plant 
and lighted by electricity from our own power plant. The campus is also 
brilliantly lighted by electricity. Every floor in each building is supplied 
with hot and cold water. The bath rooms, lavatories and water closets are 
of the most modern type. 

The total value of the school property is $400,000. 


PURPOSE OF THIS SCHOOL. 


The State Normal School is supported by the State of Kentucky, and 
the law says its object is to give “to the teachers of the Commonwealth 
such training in the common school branches, in the science and art of 
teaching, and in such other branches as may be deemed necessary, as will 
enable them to make the schools throughout the State efficient.’ With 
this purpose in mind, teachers are selected, courses of study are prepared, 
laboratories and a library are equipped, and a Model and Practice School is 
conducted. This institution is to train teachers and it stands for four defi- 
nite things: 

1. A high standard of scholarship. 

oA thorough study of the science of teaching. _ 

3. Observation of the teaching process in the eight grades and High 
School of the Model School. 

4, Practice teaching under competent supervision. 


THE NORMAL CERTIFICATES. 


The State Normal grants three certificates authorized by law as State 
Certificates, which entitle the holder to teach in any public school in the 
State without examination: 

1. The State Elementary Certificate is good for two years anywhere 
in the State. One year’s work required. 

2. The State Intermediate Certificate is good for four years anywhere 
in the State. Two years’ work required. 

3. The State Advanced Certificate is good for three years anywhere 
in the State. Three years’ work required. This Certificate becomes a State 
Life Certificate after three years of successful teaching. 

The State thus gives the right to issue these State Certificates. This 
school proposes to make the certificates mean something. Certificates bear- 
ing the imprint.of the Eastern Kentucky State Normal School will not be 
bestowed unworthily, Students must make good in every respect before re- 
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ceiving these State papers. School officials, superintendents and boards of 
education may depend upon the statements here made, for great care will 
be exercised in the issuing of certificates and testimonials. These certifi- 
cates will stand for (1) character; (2) a high standard of scholarship; (3) 
a thorough study of the science of teaching; (4) observation of expert 
teaching and practice teaching under the direction of the Supervisor. 

The Normal safeguards the interests of the public schools in a special 
way, for the Normal certificates certify touching the teaching skill of the 
holder. No other certificate makes any requirement regarding teaching 
skill. 


DISCIPLINE. 


The Normal is responsible to the State for the character and scholar- 
ship of its graduates—those who are to teach in the public schools.- The 
Normal will, therefore, ask students to withdraw from the school if they 
are found not to be adapted to the work of teaching, or if they are found 
to be unfit or in any way unworthy to become teachers. 

But few rules and regulations are necessary here. Students are to be 
ladies and gentlemen under all circumstances. This is the chief require- 
ment. Parents may send their boys and girls with assurance that their 
safety, their general culture and their education will be guarded as care- 
fully as may be. 

THE SCHOOL YEAR. 


The Normal year opens regularly on the second Monday in Septem- 
ber and continues for forty-six weeks. It is divided into four terms of ten 
weeks each, and a Summer Term of six weeks, closing the third week in 
July. 

THE SCHOOL WEEK. 


The Normal school week allows Monday as the regular holiday and 
class work continues from Tuesday morning until Saturday night. Some 
special exercises, such as literary society programs, are held on Monday. 


THE SCHOOL DAY. 


Work begins in the Normal class rooms at 8 A. M., and some classes 
are to be found in operation at every hour until 6 P. M. Usually physical 
culture and athletics occupy the later hours in the day. 


THE SCHOOL HOLIDAYS. 


The Normal community observes all the regular legal holidays that 
occur during its year’s work. Usually about ten days are given over to 
the holiday season at Christmas and New Year. , 
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BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


Rooms in Sullivan Hall (women’s dormitory), steam heated and electric 
lighted, are sixty-five cents per week for each student. A few large desirable 
rooms are seventy-five and eighty-five cents per week for each student. 
Rooms in the Cottages (for women) are fifty cents per week for each stu- 
dent. Young women are expected to live in the dormitory, unless for special 
reasons they secure permission from the President to room beyond the 
campus. 

Rooms in Memorial Hall (men’s dormitory), steam heated and electric 
lighted, are sixty-five cents per week for each student. This hall has just 
been thoroughly overhauled and renovated. It is in excellent condition. 

A deposit of three dollars will be required of each occupant of any 
of these rooms, all of which will be returned if the deposit receipt is sur- 
rendered when the depositor leaves, except charges for damage done to 
the room or furniture. No deposit will be refunded until the housekeeper 
reports upon the condition of the room. Room rent and deposits are pay- 
able for the term in advance at the time rooms are assigned and occupied. 

Students who make their home at the dormitories or cottages should 
bring pillow cases, sheets, comforter, towels and soap. 

Students wishing to engage rooms should write at once to the Presi- 
dent. Rooms should be reserved several weeks in advance of the opening 
of the term if possible. Assignment of rooms will be made in the order 
of the application for rooms. Reservations will be held up to Monday night 
of enrolling day at the opening of each term. All dormitories are on the 
campus and are near the recitation halls. | 

Table board is $2.00 per week for both men and women. Those who 
room in Sullivan Hall and the Cottages will board at the dining hall of 
Sullivan Hall; those who room in Memorial Hall will board at the dining 
hall of Memorial Hall. Other students may secure table board only—men 
at Memorial Hall, women at Sullivan Hall—at $2.00 per week. 

Board is payable for at least a half-term in advance. Room rent and 
board will not be refunded except in case of real sickness. No deduction 
can be made in table board for a few days’ absence at the beginning or.end 
of the term. When board is paid for less than a half-term in advance, the 
rate is $3.00 per week. 


TEXT BOOKS. 


Text books are sold at the Normal Book Store at a reduction from pub- 
lishers’ list prices and are bought back from the student if in good condi- 
tion. Only books used as regular texts by the Normal will be bought 
back. Students are advised to bring with them whatever text books they 
may have on hand. 
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INCIDENTAL FEE. 


Each student pays an incidental fee of $1.50 per term when he enrolls. 
This is not a matriculation or enrollment fee, but it is to cover library, 
gymnasium and athletic fees and contingent expenses. The incidental fee 
is paid by all students and is not refunded. After the opening day, late- 
comers must pay $1.00 extra fee.. It pays to be on time. 


SPECIAL FEES. 


Those who take special subjects pay for materials only, as follows: 
Domestic Science, per term 
Chemistry" per: COTW yc cme eae ee cer ie ee 1 00 


Manual “Training, aper ster iat ete ee en ene eee ees 75 
Photography; per Cer ce ee re ee ee 50 
Hand works (pero Gerri cei gar ete acces eee ce ee ee 50 


TUITION FEES. 


Appointees will receive free instruction for the time necessary to com- 
plete the course in which they matriculate. Non-appointees from Kentucky 
and otker States will pay the following fees in advance: 


Forvany ‘one.term,. except the Summer. Term 2.22% ne, eee $10 00 
For they Sunimer “Perm scee secs ee eee are rere eee eee 6 00 
Fortwo ten-week terms *..f22 3 See eee eee 18 09 
For. threevten*week terns ie es ee ee 25 60 
For Tour >ten-weeK ernst noe eee ee ee eee 32 00 
For four ten-week terms and the Summer Term................ 38 00 


County Superintendents, elect or already in office, will be charged no 
tuition. 


NECESSARY EXPENSES FOR 10-WEEK TERM. 


Board {eccrine ee $20 00 
Room: Rent 2a eae eae ee te ee eee ee 5 00 to $6 56 
Incidental) Wee Sige es eee oe ee eee ee 1 50 

"TOCA Seite re ee ae cee Oe ee $26 50 to $28 00 


Add to this your own laundry and small fee for books. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Who are appointees? Each county is the unit of appointment. Each 
County Superintendent has the privilege of appointing one student for every 
five hundred white school children in his last school census and one student 
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for any fraction over two hundred and fifty. These students are the regular 
appointees to State Normal. All appointees receive free tuition or a free 
scholarship. All appointments are made for four years—or until the ap- 
,ointee completes his entire course of study. Appointees are not required 
to remain in school continuously. If the number of appointees in attend- 
ance during any term should not reach the number allowed for any county, 
the County Superintendent may, during any other term, appoint alternates. 
These appointees are selected according to the following directions: Ap- 
pointees must, in order to secure free tuition, attend the school in their 
own Normal District; that is, appointees from any county in the Western 
District will attend at Bowling Green; appointees from counties in °the 
Eastern District will attend at Richmond. Those who pay tuition may 
attend either school. All appointments must be made from the county in 
which the applicant teaches. 

The Eastern District is composed of the following counties: Anderson, 
Bath, Bell, Boone, Bourbon, Boyd, Boyle, Bracken, Breathitt, Campbell, Car- 
roll, Carter, Clark, Clay, Clinton, Elliott, Estill, Fayette, Fleming, Floyd, 
Franklin, Gallatin, Garrard, Grant, Greenup, Harlan, Harrison, Henry, 
Jackson, Jessamine, Johnson, Kenton, Knott, Knox, Laurel, Lawrence, Lee, 
Leslie, Letcher, Lewis, Lincoln, McCreary, Madison, Magoffin, Martin, 
Mason, Menifee, Mercer, Montgomery, Morgan, Nicholas, Oldham, Owen, 
Owsley, Pendleton, Perry, Pike, Powell, Pulaski, Robertson, Rockcastle, 
Rowan, Scott, Shelby, Trimble, Wayne, Whitley, Wolfe, Woodford. 


RECAPITULATION. 


For admission to State Normal: 

1. Good moral character. 

Age—not less than sixteen years. 

. Appointees—free tuition. 

. Appointees—enter without examination. 

. Those who hold certificates of any grade enter without examination. 
. Those who hold common school diplomas enter without examina- 


oO oO B® Co bw 


tion. 
-7. Those who hold State diplomas, State certificates and graduates of 
High Schools, Colleges and Normal Schools enter without examination. 


CREDITS—ADVANCED STANDING. 

The Normal School Credits and Credentials Committee will carefully 
check over all credits brought before it for work done elsewhere. All satis- 
factory school work is given full recognition with the exception of one test 
term in each academic department, which must be done here to the satis- 
faction of the teacher in charge, and the entire professional curriculum, 
which must be taken here, or in an institution of equal grade. 
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Credits are extended students upon 

1. Common School Diplomas. 

2. First Class County Certificates, upon subjects with grades of 90 

or more. 

3. State Certificates. 

4. State Diplomas. 

5. High School Records. It is imperative that candidates for advanced 
standing upon high school records and diplomas shall bring with them a 
copy of their high school studies and their standing upon each branch, 
properly certified to us, either by teachers, superintendents, or other school 
official. 

It will save both the student and us valuable time, if all who come 
would be certain to bring with them upon their first entrance every cre- 
dential they have, or can secure, bringing their educational biography and 
standing up to their matriculation in the Normal School. 

To assist in this matter, we shall be glad to furnish Certificate of 
Scholarship forms to all who will apply for them to the Dean. 

Certificates, Diplomas, and Certificates of Scholarship, properly signed, 
must be submitted to the Committee on Credits in order to secure any ad- 
vanced standing. ; 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Normal is not denominational in any sense. However, its posi- 
tive influence is religious and Christian. Students are urged to select a 
church home in Richmond, and to attend the Sunday schools of the city. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association have large memberships. The associations meet every Sun- 
day afternoon in regular quarters on the campus; they also conduct de- 
votional meetings during the week. These societies are doing a great 
good in the school. New students should join these associations and be- 
come active workers. Vespers will be conducted on the campus each Sun- 
day afternoon during the Summer School for the entire school. 


SCIENCE CLUB. 


The Science Club which meets semi-monthly throughout the school 
year, gives many interesting programs. The work of the club largely con- 
sists of lectures, papers on up-to-date scientific subjects, debates, round 
table discussions, and demonstrations. These meetings are well at- 
tended. All students of science classes make up the general membership 
of the club, but others interested are welcome. 
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LECTURE COURSE AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The Normal each year maintains a high-grade lecture course largely 
for the benefit of the students. It will be under the supervision of the 
Committee of the Faculty on Lecture Course. Each student will be able 
to attend the course at very small expense. The past year the following 
special entertainments and lectures were enjoyed: 

The Schumann Quintet. 

Edward Baxter Perry, concert pianist and lecturer. 

Strickland W. Gilliland, on “Sunshine and Awkwardness.” 

The Cathedral Choir. 

Governor Robt. B. Glenn, on “Our Country, Its Dangers and Possi- 
bilities.” 

The Beulah Buck Quartette. 

The third Chautauqua was a great success. It included: 

Boy Scouts each morning. 

Morning lecture, Dr. Amsbary. 

Hen. Champ. Clark. 

Hon. George D. Alden, on “The Needs of the Hour.’ 

Edward Amherst Ott, “Sour Grapes.’” 

Montaville Flowers, on “Color Line and Picket Guard.” 

Mr. Everett Kemp, “The Man With the Million Dollar Laugh.” 

Dr. William A. Colledge. 

The Kellogg-Haines Singing Party. 

George E. Cobly. 

Hal Merton. 

Kryl and his band. 

The Cathedral Choir. 

The Dunbar Bell Ringers and Male Quartette. 

The Harmony Concert Company. 

The Welch-Christensen-Baker Company. 

The Denton Grand Opera Company. 

The Farinelli Company. 

The Ben Greet Players. 

Children’s worker, Miss Dora Miller. 


The fourth Chautauqua is being held during our Summer School, the 
entire series of entertainments under the mammoth tent, as follows: 


Alice Nielsen. 

Sylvester Long. 

Chas. E. Barker. 

The Savranoffs. 

Signor ‘Giuseppe Bartolotta. 
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Wells Watson Ginn. 
William Owen and Company. 
Frank Dixon. 

Miss Verna Swanson. 
Wallace Bruce Amsbary. 
Montraville Wood. 

Signor Pallaria and his Band. 
Maurer Sisters Orchestra. 
Gov. Ashton C. Shallenberger, of Nebraska. 
John B. Ratto. 

Thomas Brooks Fletcher. 
The Orchestral Club. 

The Music Makers. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


~ 


The Alumni Association is destined to prove a great factor in the fos- 
tering of Normal spirit, and in the upbuilding of a Greater Normal. Its in- 
fluence is already potent throughout the State. The association holds an 
Annual Banquet and Reception during commencement week. 


THES LUDENT 


“The Student” is the monthly magazine published every month (except 
August) by the student body of the Normal. Subscription fifty cents per 
year. 


EASTERN KENTUCKY REVIEW. 


This publication is the official quarterly review published by the Nor- 
mal. It is edited by the President and Faculty. 


ATHLETICS. 


It is the ‘policy of the school to encourage clean and wholesome rivalry 
in athletics, both in inter-class and inter-collegiate contests believing that 
regular out-door exercise promotes a vigorous intellect. 

The various teams are under the direct supervision of the Director 
of Athletics; and all students of good class standing, who are physically 
qualified, may compete for a place on the team. | 

The football season extends from the beginning of the fall term up 
to about Thanksgiving; the basketball season lasts from Thanksgiving on 
through to baseball weather; the baseball season continues from first suit- 
able weather to the end of the fourth term; the last term in the year is 
the term of lawn tennis and track athletics. | 
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TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


The school maintains a Teachers’ Bureau, without cost to the stu- 
dents and patrons. Jts purposes are: (1) to attempt to place every worthy 
graduate of the institution in a satisfactory position for which he is quali- 
fied; (2) to put superintendents and school officials into communication 
with teachers who are equipped for the particular work which they want 
done. The attention of both school officials and students is invited to the 
following features of the Bureau’s work: 

1. Our graduates are all thoroughly tested in our practice school. 
This is the source to which the public has a right to look for first class 
professional teachers. 

2. If notified in time, we can always supply experienced teachers, who 
though not graduates, have had from one to three years of professional 
training, and can be depended upon to make good. 

3. Many schools cannot pay the salaries rightly expected by experi- 
enced teachers. To such we can supply teachers whose inexperience is 
offset by good high school and professional training, who will certainly do 
better work than can be expected from the all too common type of teacher 
who is deficient in both training and experience, and better than many ex- 
perienced teachers who teach, by sheer imitation and guess, up to the 
limit of their knowledge. , 

4, We can supply special teachers upon request—music, art, expression, 
domestic science, agriculture, manual training, supervisors for rural schools, 
departmental teachers of all kinds. The State of Kentucky is slow to re- 
alize how immediately and fully it can reap returns from its investment in 
professional! training. 

5. Personal attention is given in every case to requests for teachers. 
No one is nominated to a position whose record will not stand scrutiny, and 
who is not considered the person for that particular place. 

6. School officials will be supplied on request with a number of blanks 
for reporting vacancies. ; 

7. Alumni and former students are invited to register promptly with us 
when they anticipate being unemployed, as we frequently have calls to fill 
unexpected vacancies in the middle of the year. 

8. The public is requested to inform us of both the successes and the 
failures of our graduates and former students. Be specific in such informa- 
tion. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Popular among city and graded school teachers especially, from the 
first, the Summer School at Eastern has steadily gained in favor and its 
enrollment has rapidly grown. All forces have conspired to make this pos- 
sible. School boards in many cities and towns have either made attend- 
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ance compulsory, or have subsidized it sufficiently to render it attractive, 
while our beautiful and inviting campus and delightful surroundings have 
added their stimulus. Then, perhaps best of all, we have always offered 
a strong list of classes under our regular faculty, and some additional 
specialists. Regular credits have been given to those completing any sub- 
jects. 

Courses are offered in Pedagogy, Psychology, Child Study, the History, 
Philosophy and Practice of Education, Educational Problems in Kentucky, 
Primary Methods, Special Methods, Drawing and Art, Music, Manual Train- 
ing, Domestic Science and Art, Physical Culture, Gymnasium, Athletics, 
Nature Study, Agriculture, Horticulture, Biology, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Geography, Physics, Chemistry, English, Grammar, Composition and Rhet- 
oric, English Literature, American Literature, Literature of the Bible, Latin, 
German, French, History, Economics, Sociology, Mathematics, Primary 
Hand Work. 

This Summer School is a progressive school for progressive teachers, 
who find unusual advantages here. All classes of teachers find pleasant 
and profitable work. 


FIRST VACATION SCHOOLS. 


The first real Vacation Schools in this section were inaugurated here 
in the summer of 1913. Daily sessions (except Monday) were held from 
9:00 A. M. to 12:00 M. The critic teachers of the Model School were the 
regular instructors. 5 

Tke latest approved methods of vacation schools in the great cities 
were used. Regular work of the fundamentals in the Model School were 
continued, and as special features the following: dramatization, play and 
games, music, manual training, domestic science, picnic and school lunches, 
school gardens, live Nature Study, public speaking, physical culture and 
gymnasium. This great opportunity in Observation and Practice for super- 
intendents and principals and city teachers was heartily appreciated and 
the vacation school has been regularly maintained ever since. 


OUR MODEL HIGH SCHOOL. 


This is a part of our Training Department, but it is also a high-class 
preparatory school—preparatory to college entrance. - Sixteen units are 
offered as defined by the College Entrance Examination Board. Special 
tuition is $50 per year—40 weeks. This is an unusual opportunity for boys 
and girls who do not have the home facilities for first-class secondary édu- 
cation. , 
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THE WORK OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 


While even the most ignorant and thoughtless of the general public 
seem to know that Normal Schools were established for the purpose of 
training teachers, there are many intelligent people, including some teach- 
ers, who fail to recognize the one vital point of difference between Normal 
and other schools. Hither they do not know ‘or they will not see that the 
great distinctive feature of a Normal School is the opportunity it affords 
for observation of the teaching process, as carried on in the different 
grades, and the privilege of individual practice. 

Academic work is done in every school and all branches of study—in- 
cluding the theory of education—may be pursued in other institutions of 
learning; but only in a Training School for Teachers are pupils taught the 
art of teaching as well as the science, and given systematic instruction in 
both theory and practice. 


Here the art of presentation and the teaching process are discussed 
and applied. In the course of this training, the best illustrative teaching 
obtainable is presented, but imitation is discouraged, while, from first to 
last, individuality is fostered and initiative, along right lines, always com- 
mended. 


The experience thus gained is of inestimable value, whether the pupils 
who pass through it have had experience in teaching or not, since it cannot 
fail to give them both insight and skill in the teaching process. 


LITERARY SOCIETIES. 


To be progressive as well as popular at Eastern, one must be a Carpe- 
diem, a Periclesian, an Excelsior, a Utopian or a Cynthian. And not until 
he has been initiated can he understand the magic in those names. The 
literary societies stand for all that is highest and best in school life. It is 
here that the student finds himself untrammeled—where he comes into his 
own. He has the opportunity for appearing in public. He argues, sings, 
plays, composes, reads, acts. He presides at meetings, acts as secretary, 
works on committees, conducts parliamentary drills, etc., etc. And above all, 
he forms friendships, he gives and takes, and in the end he is ready to 
say to the society: 

“All that I know of a certain star is, it can throw (like an angled spar) 
now a dart of red, now a dart of blue; till my friends have said they would 
fain see, too, my star that darts the red and the blue. Then it stops like 
a bird; like a flower hangs furled; they must solace themselves with the 
Saturn above it. What matter to me if their star is a world. Mine has 
opened its soul to me; therefore I love it.” 
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STATELAND. 


The compelling movement abroad in the land for vocational training, 
experiential knowledge and teaching based on practice was felt and appre- 
ciated by some of Kentucky’s foremost thinkers and educators, and in 1912, 
through the influence and votes of right-thinking legislators, a law was 
passed appropriating money for the establishing, maintaining and promot- 
ing of departments of agriculture, manual training and domestic science in 
the teachers’ schools—the Normals. . 

In accord with the intent of the law, Hastern purchased a typical 
Madison County farm of 112 acres, lying near the school. The official name 
of this farm is Stateland. Stateland is not an experiment station, nor yet 
a financial venture. The actuating cause for its existence is to put Agri- 
culture on the same basis as the other sciences and the other academic 
subjects, to afford the contact method of teaching teachers to teach; it 
is to be a working model of small farm, a real demonstration farm for 
both students and public. It will be but simple business to market all pro- 
ducts to the best advantage, to the dormitories and to the buying public. 
There are many reasons why a farm like this should not return a profit 
in dollars and cents; these must be patent to thinking, fair-minded people. 
While no one will be disappointed if Stateland shows no credit balance, yet 
the farm is to be run on a self-supporting basis. 

Stateland is an integral part of Hastern Kentucky, owned and operated 
for the general benefit of Eastern Kentucky; it is run open and above 
board and at all times invites the general public. 


HOME AND SCHOOL GARDENS. 

It is the inalienable right of the country child to have such close sym- 
pathy with the soil, throbbing and mysterious with life, and to be trained 
so to appreciate and conserve Nature’s forces that he may stay on the 
farm with as much satisfaction and as rich a life as in the choicest city. 

One of the most feasible means of cultivating this nature-loving ele- 
ment in the child is the School Garden, or School Farm. It has every recom- 
mendation, and scarcely any objection. It has been repeatedly tried, 
always with success and profit. Every school in Kentucky should have its 
garden. Every teacher in Kentucky should be able to aid the children in 
the making of this garden. ; 

With this justification, in line with the progressive policy of the 
Normal School, and to keep pace with the movement to rationalize the 
training of our youth by adapting it to their life environment, the Normal 
School Gardens will be further developed this year. The work will be 
under the general supervision of the head of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The work itself will be done by the individual pupils under the imme- 
diate direction of the teachers of the Model School. 
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While the work is actually done by the pupils of the Model School it 
is intended that the garden serve as a suggestive model for the many hun- 
dreds students at Hastern. There they should work out this model in 
some design. The school garden rightly handled can make their work 
lighter and success surer. May they sympathize with the movement, study 
the work, catch the spirit, and carry the gospel of rational industrial edu- 
cation to those who need it and know it not. 

The usable part of present-day knowledge of school gardens is soon 
to be gathered into a bulletin by the Normal. This will afford ample 
material for the intelligent planning and successful management of the 
average school garden. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY. 


It is well evident that there is something wrong with the country; 
it is not keeping pace with the city. Some of the deficiencies of the coun- 
try are a disregard of the inherent rights of land workers, poor roads, 
wearing out of the soil, the labor and truant question, healih, woman’s work 
on the farm. These are fundamental and general. Most others will relate 
themselves to these. 

The promising corrections are knowledge, education, co-operative en- 
deavor, the church and personal ideals and local leadership. 

Sociology has little to do with the last four except through the first. 
The distinct province of rural sociology is in the acquisition of knowledge 
proper to the application of the others, to take stock of country life and 
its advantages and deficiencies, to strike a balance between rural life 
assets and liabilities. Then it can be told what to invest in. First diag- 
nose the case, then ‘doctor.’ | 

In the elementary course in Rural Scciology, for vitally interested 
students, just the above will be done. No graduate should go out into the 
teaching field without it. It is of special worth to supervisors. 


FARMERS’ CHAUTAUQUAS. 


The chautaugua movement has widely outgrown its local origin, 
broken over its academic confines into the field of the practical, into the 
lives cf the toilers; it is no longer restricted to amusing and culturing 
those who are in a position to command its service; it has only recently 
dedicated itself to a new and promising work, a work big with possibili- 
ties for individual, class and nation, that is, educating the masses of pri- 
mary producers, the farmers, in the fundamentals and essentials of their 
mode of living, the complementary sciences and arts of making a living 
and of living. ; 
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Origin of This New Form of Extension. 


This newer and more potent chautauqua had its beginning in Warren 
County, Ky., in the summer of 1913 under the auspices of the Western 
State Normal School. The practical working of these chautauquas won 
popular approval, and their intrinsic worth took fast hold on the minds 
of the leading thinkers and workers for the common good. There was an 
immediate spread of the movement; the second of the kind was held in 
Madison County, Ky., under the management of the Eastern State Normal 
School in the autumn of the same year, 

These chautauquas were made possible to the farmers of Kentucky 
through the big-hearted liberality of Mr. John B. McFerran, of Louisville, 
and the zeal and hard work of such men ag the presidents of the two 
normal schools; James Speed, of the Louisville Commercial Club; Dr. W. 
H. Dexter, of the United States Department of Agriculture, and the many 
other workers and contributors. Mr. McFerran, with commendable patriot- 
ism, gave $1,000 to secure unmistakable benefits for the farmers of his 
native county of Warren, and then graciously gave $500 to the next county 
to take up the work (Madison), and lent the force of his presence to both. 
Local men gave of their money and labor to the cause. 

One of the finest and most potent influences of the entire series of 
meetings was the spirit of good-fellowship that pervaded every gathering. 
Farmer met farmer and townsman met countryman as old friend or as 
new acquaintance and talked over their mutual interests, the common 
weal or general ill, rubbed up against the modern workers in scientific 
agriculture and found nothing too “scientific” to appeal to good common 
sense and understanding, talked at short range with the oracular expert, 
who is scarcely ever seen but only heard, and that at unapproachable dis- 
tance, stood on unhallowed ground, his own dirt, in his own environment, 
and exchanged ideas with the specialist, had his own peculiar case diag- 
nosed and prescribed for. 

This mingling of minds on a common level, renewing of old friend- 
ships and forming of new ones, seeking after information, broadening of 
views have wrought on the men and women that took part effects that 
cannot ke inventoried, but must reflect on the work and in the lives of 
these people and eventuate in a better rural citizenry. Surely there has 
been aroused in these communities an appetite for wider knowledge, a 
deeper understanding, a growing desire for the things that make life in 
the country really worth while. Not all these people can ever again be 
entirely satisfied with the same old management, the too common system 
of soil robbery, the reckless waste of crops and fertility, the unhomelike 
staying place, the meager society of the heretofore. We believe the seed 
of discontent has been sown in the minds of this rural folk; not the dis- 
content that is filling the cities with incapacitated country people, not the 
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discontent that makes life a burden and speech a lament, but a wholesome 
uncontent that, with the view and appreciation received from the chau- 
tauquas, will not much longer endure conditions that are not what they 
should be. 

The Heart of the Rural Problem. 


There are many purposes that this most modern chautauqua can now 
claim, but the primary one is to improve country life, to increase the effi- 
ciency of labor, the profit of business and the fullness of life. The state 
of unrest in rural districts is a clear index that life there is not as com- 
plete and satisfying as it should be, not what the hungry souls and empty 
lives developing there demand and of a right ought to have. The desirable 
and perfect conditions cannot be manufactured abroad and thrust upon 
the country people, fitting the people to the exotic condition as a China- 
man’s foot to his shoe. All ameliorating changes to be valuable and last- 
ing must come from within, are a growth rooted deep in local causes and 
situations. Outside forces may guide and boost; they cannot give perma- 
nent relief without proper responsive activity on the part of the community 
itself. The Farmers’ Chautauqua stimulates and directs resident forces, 
arouses the people in terms of their own welfare, teaches in the language 
of daily life, makes large use of the “show how” principle and compels 
attention because it reaches out and touches the country man in his en- 
vironment, the farmer on the land, the housewife in the home. 

There is a close connection between the fertility of the land and the 
ideals of the people who till this land, a direct proportion between the 
business management of the farm and the farmer’s bank account, an inti- 
mate relation between prosperity in the industrial effort and the mode of 
‘ life of the workers; intelligent effort is the measure of success. Realiz- 
ing this and the cosmos of agricultural industry, the chautauqua under- 
takes instruction, direction and stimulus in every phase of rural life, from 
the soil to the soul; silo to dining table, health, education, society. 

We believe that this people have had a vision—incomplete, it is true— 
of the possibilities of life in the open country, an awakening that will 
make them a bulwark against the forces of stagnation and decadence in 
rural communities. This stagnation is the breeding place of the discon- 
tent that is hurrying people from the farm and from the country. This 
stagnation must be broken up by activity, intelligent, well-directed, con- 
structive activity. Who are to be the apostles of this new activity that 
is to reverse the gear of rural society? They that know, they that have 
heard the word and seen the vision. 

We believe these people are aroused enough to support, yes, to ini- 
tiate community movements for the general welfare, for the development 
of the country, for redirecting local forces, and for the development of 
rural leadership, that they are ready to help in any undertaking that 
promises to make life in the open country more worth while. 
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FACULTY CLUB. 


Another new feature of much value to the inner organization of the 
school has been the inauguration of the beneficent influences of a Faculty 


Club. The monthly meetings of all the faculty under direction of a special | 


organization known as the Faculty Club has done much toward harmoniz- 
ing the work among the various departments and toward unifying the 
spirit of the institution. These meetings were held upon voluntary invita- 
tions at the homes of members of the faculty and each meeting was in 
' charge of some one department of the school, whose teachers presented 
essential or characteristic features of their work. In this way there has 
developed a better understanding throughout the school concerning the 
nature of the work done in all departments. At the final meeting in May, 
1915, Dr. A. E. Winship, of Boston, Mass., delivered an excellent, special 
address to the club upon “Education versus Scholarship.” 


PROGRESSIVE FACULTY. 


Within the present biennium the Normal School hag completed its 
seventh year, and some members of the faculty have been allowed sab- 
batical leave of absence to pursue courses of study in some great univer- 
sity. They return to us with larger vision, broader sympathies and more 
intense love for their work here. Others have been voted leave of ab- 
sence for the coming school year. We believe all will applaud this spirit 
of progress among our faculty. 


THE DEANSHIP. 


At the meeting of the Board of Regents in April, 1915, the deanship 
of the Normal School was created to take care of the ever-increasing pro- 
fessional interests of the institution, and Dr. BE. C. McDougle, for the past 
eight years Professor of Pedagogy, was made Dean and Professor of Psy- 
chology and Education. His wide acquaintanceship with educational con- 
ditions throughout the State will render his services peculiarly valuable 
to the Normal School as its usefulness expands. 


NEEDS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 


For its greater efficiency, as well as comfort, the Hastern Kentucky 
State Normal School stands in need of three things: 

1. An Administration Building, providing a suitable auditorium and 
adequate office rooms. 

2. A Library Building, or room, equal to the daily demands of the stu- 
dent body. . 

3. More dormitory accommodations to provide homes on the campus 
for all who desire them. These would economize their time, money and 
energy. 


i 


CHAPTER 9. 


Report of the Western Kentucky State Normal 
School, Bowling Green 


REPORT OF THE WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Bowling Green, Kentucky, July 22, 1915. 


Hon. Barksdale Hamlett, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Frankfort, Kentucky, 


Dear Sir:— 


While it may be truly said that the Normal School is not the exclusive 
agent for the training of teachers, it certainly is the State’s chief agent. 


It is expected to build up the professional spirit, to establish educational 


standards, to create ideals and to send out men and women trained for 
leadership in the Commonwealth. For the realization of these ideals the 
Western Normal has striven vigorously for mastery of the subject-matter 
on the part of its students, for culture, to assure efficient execution, for 
high ideals to assure proper direction, for a spirit of democracy that all 
may be willing to serve, for the growth of individual personality and for 
the development of a sane, safe and wholesome moral and religious 
character. } 

That these ideals have been attained in a large measure is attested by 
the influence that the students of the institution have had in raising the 
standard of educational ideals and of the standard of living for the Western 
District of the State. It is a matter of common comment that our students 
have become not only leaders in teaching children, but that they have 
learned the art of going far beyond the four walls of the schoolroom to 
help build up the communities in which they live and labor. 

These activities beyond the school room have resulted in a better 
attendance at the schools; in community campaigns for better health con- 
ditions about the school and in the neighborhood; they have led to improve- 
ment of our roads, to a wide range of agricultural advancement, to the 
improvement of homes and home-making, to the sustaining of night schools, 
to the conducting of better institutes, to the constructing of better school 
buildings, to an improvement of the grounds, to an increase of the number 
of graded schools and to a growing sentiment for consolidated schools. 
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Because of a perfectly normal tendency of all prepared and trained 
teachers to gravitate toward the better paying and more permanent and 
desirable places and to the fact that there is a notion that the rural com- 
munities are not realizing sufficient proportional benefits from the State 
Normal School, the following statements are presented and may be worth 
more than a casual examination. It will be remembered that this institu- 
tion has had its doors open but eight and a half years. The graduates, 
therefore, are not numerous. During the school year of 1914 and 1915 the 
graduates and graduating students appear to have been distributed as 
follows: 


Total number of graduates, including the present class......<.... 2 eee 282 
Graduates. this “years. ..2..,2)2. cj te ks S acs oe ceed eee a ste 
DOCEAS CA sic h2sce sek pe caen ce Ses fhe ile on ceataeee sh Sue ta eee as eads Aiinad oe eee 4 
Married and not teaching................... belinidl acdsee pede Sastee-dsbuctducenlosnal 2eeee =e 22 
Fintered. “other “profvessiguis. 2.502 ooo os son ene areas sane ene 2 
Attendine Sunlyersi ties wae ce gee ener eee ae adutecc.c8h la ee bie a 
Attending professional schools<...2. 2 i...) be ee 6 
Teaching-in State Universities..2c..-.00 25 cb aig rere eae 3 
Teaching in State "Normals.%:.s..22).4--seo Se 3 
Teaching in private and professional schools............02.....0 05. 3=eee 2 
Teaching: departments in high schools_....20....0).52.4.,5.4 12 
Superintendents of town school systemS...........:.....00...32. ee 4 
Principals. of grade.and high schools. -.2.222..2i3........ 421. ke 44 
Teaching in grade in village, town and city schools.......22..22.200000 ule 78 
Teaching ‘in-one-TroomcsScChGGls 3 eee A ocennsitnsdtveucelacea on 
County: superintendents: 2.22... k see a eee 1 
Assistant county superintendents 2...2.212.2.-21..2.2002. 2 2 
County demonstrators in agriculture..2/..5 2202s ctee ts 
The same may be stated in another way to advantage, thus: 
Graduates not including’ the present class.2...2........3...5....... er 208 
Teaching in’ 1914 and 1915.20.00. cues cu etc neces 153 
Not), teaching 21, 2c a ae ee ae 55 
Teaching or -working in: 'cities.2.4..22 ak eee een eee 30 
Teaching or working in rural communities, villages and towns......:............. 1 
Useful citizens living in rural communities, villages and towns and not 
teaching AEE oe vanity cee vob canuansdcuges) saseeo0.aeieaantccclsiysce ct Clul ee ae ek ee 24 
Attending colléges. and universities...202......20.0o ln 27 


Approximately 83144% of the graduates are contributing their lives 
to rural interests and 161%4% to city interests. 
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However, what the institution turns back to the Commonwealth is in no 
wise limited to that returned through its graduates. Great as that is in 
inspiration and leadership, it must be remembered that the graduates are 
but a small, though choice, part of the total student body. While there 
are 282 graduates, there have been 6,865 under-graduates. Our graduates 
on the average have spent thirty-five months here as students, while under- 
graduates have attended on the average of eight months. So, throwing 
this into tabular form, we have contributed to city interests 30 times 35 
months, which equals 1,050 months. 

Graduates contributing to rural schools, villages and towns, 123 times 
35 months equals 4,305 months. | 


Under-graduates contributing to rural schools, villages and towns, 6,368 
times 8 months equals 50,920 months. 


The students contributing to city interests are 10,050 months; while those 
contributing to rural interests are 55,225 months, or something over 50 
times as much as they contribute to city interests. 

Of course it must be kept in mind that by no manner of means are the 
old under-graduates teaching. While the teaching and living services are 
fifty to one in favor of rural communities, a conservative estimate shows 
that the acting teaching service of the last year was about in the ratio of 
twenty to one in favor of the rural communities. . . 

Graduates have been students on the average of three and a half years, 
which is quite satisfactory, since a rather large per cent. of them are four- 
year high school graduates, or have attended colleges for a considerable 
time. The student who has been here for three and a half years safely 
can be said to have attained a remarkable degree of scholarship for teaching 
and to have caught a vision and an inspiration capable of carrying him into 
a larger usefulness. The average attendance of the under-graduate students 
is as high as one could expect since so many enroll for the short summer 
terms. Hight months is too short a time in which to make any great 
advancement in academic knowledge and training and yet long enough to 
catch a new vision for life, to set new ideals and to begin the unfolding of 
a useful citizenship. 

Turning again to these numbers, it is apparent that nearly all of the 
great student-body have come from and are returning to rural communi- 
ties. The community benefits doubly: On the one hand from the better 
instruction that the young men and women receive for their own use and 
development, and, on the other hand, from what they in turn give out to the 
schools and communities when they return to their homes and to their work. 
These rural young men and women make teachers who not only understand 
rural life, but who are in sympathy with it and who are integral parts of 
it. When these catch a vision of a higher rural life, then rural life is 
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already unfolding and developing, for they are part of it. Not only is the 
teacher the shortest cut to rural problems, but he is an integral part of 
the problem, participating in its progress. 

In concluding this part of the report, let me say that significant as 
these numbers are, they very inadequately represent the real value of the 
institution to the rural interests of the Commonwealth. The character 
of the Course of Study and the vitalizing forces of the student-body and | 
faculty acting harmoniously through this Course of Study and through 
county delegations and other organizations show an influence and a contri- 
bution that oversteps the limitations of mere figures. Neither from the 
standpoint of the contributions of students to the cities in point of service, 
nor from the standpoint of free tuition taken by students, are the cities 
getting more than their just share of benefits from the State Normal School. 


BIENNIAL STATISTICS. 


The following statistics pertain to the last two Scholastic years and 
constitute the biennial report proper: 


Number of students enrolled from September, 1913, to September 1914....1,707 
Number of students enrolling from September, 1914, to September, 1915..1,642 


Totalstor thet wo: ¥ Cares 5. saetccsntes cece neces ae eae ee ee fiery oe 3,049 


Pupils enrolling in the training school for the two years........02..2.............--- 600 


2,999 regular students who entered the Normal School during the bien- 
nial period were appointees who signed the statement agreeing to 
teach in Kentucky following the attendance at the Normal. Those 
who did not sign the agreement paid regular tuition. 


Number of ‘men enrolled 223s cert eee eee 1,042 
Number ‘of women -enrolled sty eg esa ee cos occ teeta 2,307 
Average ages approximately nisd gtcen soda amad ote ns toes ees glwaa seat sean ac tege et ce 22 
Number of students who had taught before entering the Normal............ 577 


Number of students who had not taught before entering the Normal.... 772 
Average number of days taught by the teachers before entering the 


Normal SSC 60]: crete ae cerca ack aire nC eee ee ee 700 
Life“ graduates in ‘the’ two: yearss..:204 2.2) en 122 
Four-year certificates .granted in the two years.......2....0.2..02 2 ee 132 
Two-year certificates’ granted in the two years...02.000. eee 239 


Students in the county certificate course obtaining county certificates 
by examination under county superintendents, approximately............ 900 
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Instruction. 
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Supt. Barksdale Hamlett, Chairman Ex-Officio. 
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W. T. Hines, Treasurer. 


NORMAL EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


Barksdale Hamlett, State Superintendent Public Instruction. 
H. H. Cherry, President Western Kentucky State Normal School. 
J. G. Crabbe, President Eastern Kentucky State Normal School. 


OFFICERS OF FACULTY. 


H. H. Cherry, President. 
A. J. Kinnaman, Dean. 
Miss Mattie McLean, Secretary. 


FACULTY. 


Believing that the most potent influence in a great institution is per- 
sonality, we have adopted the policy of using great care in selecting every 
teacher before recommending employment. The faculty of the Normal is 
composed of men and women of character, personality, scholarship, and 
ability to teach. All the regular members of the faculty continue their work 
during the summer schools. 

H. H. Cherry, LL. D., President.—For fourteen years president of South- 
ern Normal School and Bowling Green Business University. 

A. J. Kinnaman, Ph. D., Dean.—Graduate of Central Normal College, 
Danville, Ind., 1885; teacher in Central Normal College, 1885-1892; graduate 
of New York University School of Pedagogy, 1894; department of peda- 
gogy, Central Normal College, 1894-99; A. B., Indiana University, 1900; A. M,, 
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1901; Scholar in Clark University, 1901; Fellow, 1902; Ph. D., Clark Univer- 
sity, 1902; vice president State Normal, in charge of department of pedagogy, 
East Stroudsburg, Pa., 1903; president of Central Normal, Danville, Ind., 
1903-1906; dean State Normal School, Bowling Green, Ky., 1906. Dr. Kinna- 
man has done institute work in Kentucky, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Ohio and Illinois. 


J. R. Alexander, A. M.—Graduate of Southern Normal School, ’ 1889; 
special student Chicago University, 1904; professor of mathematics and 
physics, Southern Normal School, 1894-1907; and educator of known ability 
and wide experience. 


R. P. Green, A. B.—Graduate Southern Normal School, 1900; special 
student, Chicago University, 1906-7-8-9; professor in Southern Normal School, 
1902-1907.' Head of department of geography in State Normal since 1906. 

M. A. Leiper, A. M.—L. I., Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
1899; holder of Peabody scholarship, same, 1897-99; A. B., University of 
Nashville, 1901; instructor of Latin and Greek, Galloway College, 1902-03; 
professor of same, Maddox Seminary, 1903-04; awarded graduate scholar- 
ships in Yale and Columbia for 1904-05; graduate student, Columbia, 1904-06; 
Drissler Fellow in classical philology, same, 1905-06; A. M., same; 1905; 
master’s diploma, Teachers’ College, Columbia, 1905; classical fellow and 
graduate student, Princeton University, 1906-07; professor of Latin, Pea- 
body College, summer school, 1914. Author “Latin Syntax” and “Teaching 
Language Through Agriculture and Domestic Science.” Began teaching in 
State Normal January, 1908. 


Miss Mattie Hatcher, Supervisor Training School.—-HKlementary, sec- 
ondary, and some junior college work in public and private schools at Bow- 
ling Green, Kentucky. Ph. B. and Ed. B., 1909, graduate student in educa- 
tion, 1912-13-14, University of Chicago; teacher and principal of building, 
public schools, Bowling Green, Kentucky; supervisor of primary department 
of training school, State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 1909-1914; 
instructor in University of Chicago, summer quarter, 1914; supervisor of 
training school, Western Kentucky State Normal School, Bowling Green, 
Ky. Institute work in Iowa and Idaho. 


J. H. Clagett, A. B.—A. B., Central University, Danville, Ky., 1880; 
teacher with Prof. Chenault, Louisville, Ky., one year; teacher and. prin- 
cipal High School, Lancaster, Ky., three years; teacher and principal of 
Laurel Academy, London, Ky., three years; teacher Potter College, Bowling 
Green, Ky., nine years; teacher Ogden College, Bowling Green, Ky., four 
years. Has had extensive experience and is regarded as one of the fore- 
most teachers in the south. Began teaching in the State Normal January 
21, 1908, 
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W. J. Craig, A. B.—Graduate of public schools; Owensboro High School; 
A. B., State College, 1901; taught Chemistry and Physics, and principal of 
Owensboro High School for four years; taught mathematics and chemistry 
in Cripple Creek, Colo., during scholastic year, 1906-07; took charge of 
work in chemistry and physics in the Western Kentucky State Normal 
School on January 21, 1908. 


Arndt M. Stickles, A. M.—A. B., Indiana University, 1907; A. M., 1904; 
eraduate student, University of Illinois, September to March, 1897-8; grad- 
uate student, spring term, Indiana University, 1899, and summer term, 1902; 
Harvard, summer term, 1903; Chicago University, summer term, 1906; 
Austin scholarship, Harvard University, 1909-10; A. M., Harvard University, 
1910; principal of the Yorktown, Ind., schools, 1899-1901; instructor History 
and economics, Elkhart, Ind., High Schools, 1901-08; head department of 
history and civics, Evansville, Ind., High School, 1903, to January, 1908; 
head department of history in the State Normal since January 21, 1908. 

T. J. Coates, A. M., Professor of Elementary Education.—A. B. and A. 
M., Southern Normal School; certificate under Col. Parker, Cook County 

Normal School and Emmons-Blaine School; teacher five years Pike County; 
six years principal Greenville, Ky.; twelve years superintendent of schools, 
Princeton, Ky:; four years superintendent city schools, Richmond, Ky.; 
supervisor of rural schools in Kentucky, 1911; in present position, 1911. 

Miss Mattie Reid, B. S.—Graduate Southern Normal School; taught liter- 
ature and reading in West Texas Military Academy for one year; principal 
of private school, Hardinsburg, two years; taught in Hardinsburg High 
School for one year; special student in Chicago University at several 
different times; began teaching in the Western Kentucky State Normal 
January 21, 1908. A 

Miss Elizabeth Woods, A. B., Teacher French, German and Spanish.— 
Graduate Liberty College, Glasgow; studied two years in Paris, receiving 
certificate from Prof. Charles Marchand under the authority of and signed 
by the mayor of Paris and members of the French Academy for special 
course in French Literature; studied two years in Florence, Italy; special 
student Chicago University, summer, 1911. 

Miss Iva Scott.—Graduate from the West Newton, Ind., High School, 
1900; attended the Indiana State Normal, 1901-02, 1903-04; course of Do- 
mestic science in St. Paul Institute of Arts and Science, 1908-09; St. Paul, 
Minn.; graduated from Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis., 1911; taught in 
the public schools of Montpelier, Ind., 1902-03; Swayze, 1904-06; Kokomo, 
1906-07; St. Paul, Minn., 1907-09. | 

Miss Betsey Madison.—Life graduate of Western Kentucky State Normal 
School, and student of domestic science and arts; student in Wisconsin 
University, Madison, Wis.; assistant teacher in domestic science, 1912. 
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A. C. Burton, A. B.—Superintendent of city schools, Mayfield, Ky., for 
many years; special course in Chicago University; teacher in Western 
Normal, 1911; Worthington, Ind., High School; B. S., Southern Indiana 
Normal College, 1891; Ph. B., Chicago University, 1911; graduate student 
Chicago University, 1912-13-14. 

Miss Margaret Acker, Assistant Teacher of History.—Graduate of Padu- 
cah High School; graduate of Western Kentucky State Normal School; 
Indiana State University; Kentucky State University, 1911; A. B., Indiana 
University, 1915. 


Miss Ruth Stephens, Assistant Teacher of History.—Graduate Western 
Kentucky State Normal School. 


O. L. Cunningham.—Graduate of Western Kentucky State Normal 
School; B. S., University of Valparaiso, Ind., 1912; principal of Graded 
School, Washoe, Mont., 1912-13; graduate student in agriculture of Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 1913-15. 

M. C. Ford.—Student Hartford College, 1905-09; student Western Ken- 
tucky State Normal School, 1909-11; principal Seven Hills Graded High 
School, 1912-13; director of club work, Daviess County, summer, 1912; 
student teacher Western Kentucky State Normal School, spr.ng, 1913; head 
of department of agriculture and natural sciences Western Kentucky State 
Normal School, 1913-15. 


Morgan Hughes.—District agent for the U. S. government in the Western 
Normal District. Has charge of farm demonstration work and is manager 
of Normal Farm. Gives a course of lectures on agriculture in the Normal 
School. 

Frank L. Turner, A. E.—Graduate of Southern Normal School; life cer- 
tificate graduate Western Kentucky State Normal School; graduate of civil 
engineering department, Valparaiso University, Indiana; assistant teacher 
in mathematics, 1912. 


Miss Gabrielle Robertson.—Graduate of Western Kentucky State Normal 
School, 1912; post-graduate work in Western Kentucky State Normal School, 
1913; teacher in rural schools; teacher in public schoois of Louisville; 
special student at Indiana University, 1914. 


P. E. Thomas, Assistant Teacher of Geography. 

J. L. Arthur.—Certificate from University School, Louisville, Ky., and’ 
Mooney School, Harriman, Tenn.; coached athletic teams, Patterson-Daven- 
port School, Louisville, Ky., 1907; Keewatin Academy, Mercer, Wisconsin, 
1908-09; Camp Mishawaka, Grand Rapids, Minn. (summer), 1909; Mooney 
School, Harriman, Tenn., 1910-11; Triangle Park Playground, Louisville, Ky. 
(summer), 1911; Southern College, Sutherland, Fla., 1912-13; connected 
with Western Kentucky State Normal School since September, 1914. 
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H. M. Yarbrough, Assistant Teacher Mathematics.—Graduate Western 
Normal School; special student Indiana University. 


Franz J. Strahm, Musical Director, Advanced Piano, Violin, Composition. 
—Royal Conservatory of Music, Sonderhausen, Germany; pupil of Wilhelm 
Bruch, Alfred Reisenauer, Wilhelm Popp, Vienna Conservatory of Music; 
director of music Monteagle Assembly, 1908-09-10-11-12; organist and choir 
director Woodland Street Presbyterian Church, Nashville, Tenn.; has been 
one of the most prominent of Nashville musicians for eighteen years. 


Miss Elinor Beach, Voice.—Graduated from the high school of Vandalia 
and Bloomington, Ill.; specialized in music two years at Monticello Semin- 
ary, Godfrey, Ill.; spent three years at the New England Conservatory in 
Boston as a pupil of Clarence B. Shirley, a well-known teacher and tenor; 
while at the conservatory, Miss Beach made a study of languages, also 
diction, harmony and history of music; studied at the University of Illinois 
with McElroy Johnston, in Chicago with Mrs. Mary Cheney, and in San 
Francisco with H. B. Pasmore; has taught four years; directed choral 
organizations and held important church positions in Vandalia, Ill., Brooklin 
and Roxbury, Mass., in San Francisco, and Lawton, Okla. 

Mrs. Nell Travelstead, Elementary Piano.—Received her education at 
Franklin Female College, Franklin, Ky., and later attended Potter College 
for four years, graduating from that institution with an A. B. degree. She 
studied music during this time with competent teachers, has been active in 
music club work, and has been organist at the Franklin Baptist Church for 
six years. She has studied several terms with Prof. Franz J. Strahm, receiv- 
ing a certificate and doing special work in harmony, theory and public school 
music. 

Miss Sallie Rodes, Piano.—Studied piano and theory, in childhood, under 
Prof. W. F’. Kouwenbergh, and later was a pupil of Mary Wood Chase, now 
of Chicago, from whom she received.a certificate in piano. In 1910 she was 
given a diploma by the Western Kentucky State Normal School for course 
in piano, voice, harmony and solfeggio. In the summer of 1911 studied 
public school music at the School of Normal Methods at Evansville, Ill., and 
at Chicago University. ! 

A. G. Wilson, Assistant Teacher of Literature and Latin. Graduate 
Western Kentucky State Normal School, 1913; graduate Indiana University, 
1915. 

Miss Alice Van Houten, Penmanship and Free-Hand Drawing.—Graduate 
of high school, Flat Rock, Mich.; graduate of art department, State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Mich.; attended Gray’s Harbor Business College, Aber: 
deen, Wash.; taught six years at Aberdeen, Davenport, and Walla Walla, 
Wash., and Alaska; taught in summer school of State Agricultural College. 
Pullman, Washington; Western Kentucky State Normal, 1910-11. 
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Miss Belle Caffee.—Graduate Sullivan, Ind., High School; graduate 

Indiana State Normal School; student in University of Chicago; student in 

Leland Standford, Jr., University, California, 1905-06; has taught in public 

schoo!s of Indiana and California; was critic teacher of the First Primary 

Grade in the Indiana State Normal Training School. 


Miss Florence Ragland, A. B., Librarian.—Graduate of Bowling Green 
Female College, A. B. degree; special student at Cornell University, sum- 
mer of 1906 and 1907; special student in Library Science at Ind’ana State 
Normal, 1908; twelve years’ experience as teacher in private school, Bowling 
Green, Ky.; special student in Library Science at Simmon’s College, sum- 
mer, 1914. 


Miss Lucile Fort, Assistant Librarian—Miss Fort has done most suc- 
cessful work in some of the large libraries of the country. 


Miss Lena Dulaney, Assistant Librarian.—Student at Potter College; life 
certificate graduate Western Kentucky State Normal School; State Normal 
School, Emporia, Kansas, 1914-15. 

Miss Jennie West.—Graduate Potter College; special student Western . 
Kentucky State Normal Sckool; teacher of wide and successful experience. 


Miss Winifred C. Warning, B. L., Department Teacher of Arithmetic, 
Grades Six, Seven and Eight, Training School.—Graduate of high school, 
Hlkhorn, Wis.; B. L., University of Michigan; one year of post-graduate 
work University of Chicago; teacher of mathematics in high schools at 
Biack River Falls, Wis , Marquette, Mich., Calumet, Mich., and Madison, Wis. 

Miss Sue Proctcr, A. E., Third Grade Training School.—Graduate of 
Franklin Female College, 1901, A. B. degree: special student in Peabody Col- 
lege, 1908; life certificate graduate Western Kentucky State Normal School, 
1909; teacher in country schools; fifth grade teacher in city schools, Frank- 
lin, Ky., four years. 

Miss Ella Jeffries, Departmental Teacher of Geography and History, 
Grades Six, Seven and Eight, Training School.—Studied in teachers’ course, 
Lynniand College, Glendale, Ky., two years; student in Western Kentucky 
State Normal School, 1907; student in University of Chicago, two and one- 
half years; teacher in rural schools in Hardin County; principal high school, 
Hlizabethtown, Ky., 1899-1906; principal of Hodgenville High School, 1968-10. 

Miss Aletha Graves, Departmental Teacher of English in Grades Six, 
Seven and Eight, Training School.—Graduate of high school, Terre Haute, 
ind: graduate of Indiana State Normal School; two years post-graduate 
work in the same institution; student in Winona, Ind., summer school; 
special scholarship student in Chicago University; teacher in grades in 
Terre Haute public schools; departmental teacher of English and Latin, 
public schools of Indianapolis, Ind, 
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Miss Laura McKenzie, First Grade Training School Graduate of Louis- 
ville Kindergarten Training School; student in Michigan State Normal; 
student in University of Louisville; student in University of Chicago; stu- 
dent in Teachers’ College, Columbia University; has taught in the public 
schools of New Albany, Ind., and Louisville, Ky. 

Miss Nell Moorman, Fourth Grade Training School.—Student Logan 
Female College, 1900-1901; student in Western Kentucky State Normal 
School, 1907-1908; special student in Butler College, Indianapolis, Ind., 
spring term, 1909; special student Chicago University, one year, teacher 
in rural schools, Breckinridge County. 

Miss Inez Ellis, Fifth Grade Training School.—Graded school and two 
years high school, Hopkinsville, Ky.; high school, Kansas City; has taught 
in rural schools of Kentucky and city schools of Hopkinsville and Bowling 
Green. 

Miss Mattie McLean, A. B., Secretary to the President. 

Roy Seward, Stenographer. 

Miss Florence Schneider, Stenographer. 

Miss Mary Stallard, Clerk and Stenographer. 

Miss Marguerite Forsting, Stenographer. 

O. G. Byrn, Registrar and Bookkeeper. 

Mrs. A. C. Burton, Hostess, Friskie Hall. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. H. CHERRY, President, 
Western Kentucky State Normal School, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


CHAPTER 10. 


Report of the Kentucky Institution 
for the Education of 
the Blind 


REPORT OF THE KENTUCKY INSTITUTION FOR 
THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


BOARD OF VISITORS. 
GEN. BENNETT H YOUNG, President. 


THOS. D. OSBORNE THOS. P. SATTERWHITE 
THOS. L. JEFFERSON JOHN GC. (COX 
THOS. C. TIMBERLAKE JAMES B. STEEDMAN 
CHARLES P. WEAVER: WM. H. BARTHOLOMEW 
TREASURER. 
ALBERT S. RICE.” 
PHYSICIAN. 
DR. BEN CARLOS FRAZIER. 
SUPERINTENDENT. 
MISS SUSAN B. MERWIN. 
MATRON. 


MISS CALENA R. MERWIN. 


LITERARY TEACHERS. 


MRS. Co F..DE MEY -MISS M. BLYE ALLAN 
MISS LYDIA SCOGGAN MISS ANNA HANLON 
TEACHERS OF MUSIC. 

CHARLES FREDERICK MISS JULIA PURNELL 


MRS. CLAUDE ALLEN. 


STENOGRAPHER AND TEACHER OF TYPEWRITING. 
MISS CATHERINE MORIARTY. 


TEACHERS OF HANDICRAFT. 
MISS VERNETTE SCOGGAN JOE FITZNER 


TEACHER OF PIANO TUNING. 
CLIFFORD B. MARTIN. 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
MISS M. BLYE ALLAN CLIFFORD B. MARTIN 
SEAMSTRESS. 
MISS MARY BARRETT 


VISITORS’ ATTENDANTS. 
MISS ANNA MORAN MISS ELLEN THOMASON 


IN THE COLORED DEPARTMENT. 
MRS. MARY I. DELANY, Matron. 
MISS HATTIE B. LEWIS, Teacher. 
MISS ELIZABETH MINNIS, Teacher of Music. 
OTIS EADS, Teacher of Piano Tuning. 


Louisville, Ky., June 30, 1915. 
Hon. Barksdale Hamlett, 
Superintendent Public Instruction, 
Frankfort, Ky. 
Dear Sir :-— 

The accompanying report has been read and approved and 
formally adopted by the Board of Visitors of the Kentucky Institu- 
tion for the Education of the Blind, as their regular report to you 
and the General Assembly. 

With sentiments of the highest esteem, it is respectfully sub- 
mitted on behalf of the Board of Visitors. 

BENNETT H. YOUNG, President. 


REGULAR ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS 
OF THE KENTUCKY INSTITUTION FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


Hon. Barksdale Hamlett, 
Superintendent Public Instruction, 
Frankfort, Ky. 
Sir :— 
The number of pupils under our charge during the past year 
in the White Department, was one hundred and eighteen and in the 
Colored Department was twenty-seven, making in all one hundred 


and forty-five. 


THE NAMES AND RESIDENCES OF THOSE IN THE WHITE 
DEPARTMENT ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Names Residences. 
ae -ganeer Mary Katherine2 <2 te Warren County 
Deere es MO Ward. cree eae Ohio County 
rE ICT Uy eo eS ke oe Harrison County 
Man PE eaLTICe ee ry es oe oe Louisville 
CLOT SIC ete es rh ele ie ve ee Louisville 
NR eo eer ee Leslie County 
Berets LOM i eele ys ae nl ee an Louisville 
EA RSC R25 2 ee oe Nes Be en get Oe Louisville 
BUMEPRCIO NW LTC (0 os Co ay eee aN ra Fleming County 
Tee oc se eee els os eA ee Laurel County 
a iia Ba ee eee he ye SN A Barren County 
Be OSter 0. ee ee Whitley County 
MESO 11 LAN 0-3 ca at Muhlenberg County 


MME OTOL NL ANINIG. (28.5 cee Oe es te ee Lewis County 
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Names Residences. 
Carrington, iO y ceot ae ei eet yee eee ae Lewis County 
Gham berlain.: Rayimondses< serine eee ee Union County 
Chapman,» Doviee Witein 1a mesa acted ay ose el ee Barren County 
Chapman i) Onn Wallan a a) se elo ee ae Barren County 
Cléemmbns” -AliGa gn th ee a) ee eee Jackson County 
Clemmons hi vere lite 6 en te ete ee eee Jackson County 
Coles Huby aN Gl ish es cee ae ee ee Carroll County 
Colin S Wario s Pema lees ey ibe acne ae SEE ol Webster County 
Cooks Natianiel soe 0 iia ee careers eee eae i ake eee Louisville 
Wire yaled sana acai Ficus TA a mombnitinbe CaN ANS hs RS Bite ie Crittenden County 
Coulter: Krank 20 S20) saat een eee Monroe County 
Craw lord, Wdward (30 2" eee ee oe ee ee ee Louisville 
Danks Denmnis 2260000 es te are ao eaters Muhlenberg County 
Denton, .Charlie 0. en Bee Barren an 
Diamond; Nannie: owe eee ee Breathitt County 
Dyin; eB illieiss oo ee ac rele mea ee Louisville 
Polliscs iv eive) BTC. 2, ce te ites od ack eee _...Warren County 
Hem bry, PROC Gg. tt os te ee Grayson County 
Pram d OL oS 1a ore a reer eae rea ee McLean County 
Fraim, Pinkie: 275 03) 600 eee en mee 
Brazier Glarence: soe Wes ee oe eee Johnson County 
Wurnan Harry 2 ee | eee ele ee Paducah 
Gardner; : Robert: mets eee Winchester 
Gare tty A day eee oe are ie taney ee Casey County 
Ganhece, Reynolds.2: eae ta aee tet ote eee Nicholas County 
Gibson, Sarah ....... MPR EAA Cale Sek Aide IB Sanh la Rte ey HI Jackson County 
Gillis, Box 67 see. So Ree a ets Oe) ee Louisville 
Graham, i Car. tie 8c 2 7 ees eae eae nc ie te ee ee ee Louisville 
Grater, ? Do iises ne ee esa a ee MO ee || Kenton County 
Gay 2 Vir Pie sels yee tea eee ieee iat AON. eM ON Mercer County 
Greer, Lees 42 es6s 5s ON on ee ee nena Perry County 
Haddox, Tielia !2ecns2a Roar oe sae eke otek cen nen eee Louisville 
Hab: 2 Terman’ Vie ase oe SA le ae ae a ee Louisville 
Hall Mary ct nae sleek ele eRe toe in. epee oan ene Louisville 
Hanks, Robert: 20 2 aiyecem cee area ner or et ees Edmonson County 
Hawking 1 Sa diese 2 ee eae eekly teeta eye cre Anderson County 
Hayes, sEirmes i: eae eee: Be eee car Zena se fae Grayson County 
Helm, AUbreyss8 22 ocean sane One eee ae ae Christian County 
Herndon, Katherine -5ae- ec ne nae ee eee Madison County 
Higgs, Leon ayo kone ey eee eee ta Edmonson County 
Jennings, Mary. ieee ec, oneness eee Hardin County 


eones, Lona One eee re ir ah ek ata ch eee eae Louisville 
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Names. Residences. 
EEE ETO GL 5 Sed OEE ee ER Louisville 
Le a ee icc keccctecetgopecaliianens Menton County 
a EST RSIS ee diel can fs Mee a eae el ee eee ee eRe Bracken County 
BA, NES GS SSG) ost en a aa ae ee Warren County 
a a LURE TRI GT ca OTL Eat SNR a elo One ME a Leslie County 
Sy ll Saal i 2900 cle. 0 erg ea ee Leslie County 
SIS EARRING BAR Rete ee Rare Whitley County 
I ee 2s aM SOT Bi eee ee sei Grayson County 
Sh ISIN ira tea eet buc A Ut daeeaaenaie OS Ts Wd wi ne veer Green County 
SO C1 cman 8 Daviess County 
UIST OTN VE Glo ee ee Kenton County 
NEVES Od TSEC uke el ec ene pea Onn ee soe een Knox County 
BST RE RIGS SCS age UR lee NON esa OE ie ea Mason County 
SP” ASCE ILGLS 2 Sst cls PAG A ol ams Sees ER Owensboro 
Merreeny. William 22 CGS Se OOES RS EA RE OE Johnson County 
Meera: Onie May of ak ee: Calloway County 
(TT EISISSI ES sale Aes tele hn 0 dole i ae ee ee ao Magoffin County 

Le EMITS WT SSE tet re 8) voce eres Whitley County 
NESSES Aa tes fea lets uo Oe ee nee en Whitley County 
i ae Louisville 
TBE re Se ee Ta AAS ee ee oe Em Louisville 
(oe CTT SS STS cel shea ta i oD net URN eee Ree Calloway County 
1 A ea ee cw nce cnpegeientnincunceenetece Louisville 
1 or DEST EW ISS ae am ae el gen ie ese Aes ecaeeeee eee Campbell County 
MO erie Lexington 
(Se oT WET GEG Sa GEE cu je alee cove iO cn nee oe ene ne Boyd County 
Ratt, Rosa. ............. An SSUES SASS DEL 7 * Ries Weg IN eae ci ere eee aE Louisville 
Mec e PHMGCN Oy i te Campbell County 
Reynolds, Samuel. .............. Pela Sem Nee steer Mie Louisville 
SMU I COTS Cie 8 EASES ls esol vane ns eee eng Cntr sien een Louisville 
ys ng TRL TENS SSeS G60 SU esr) eh a eee cena nn ce Perry County 
ERT 0S ee eee ce ee nk ce ney od ate EE ede Perry County 
ERE ESIC, sect i ee alten Perry County 
(eS EI BN Mgeatessun We ete pn fi60p Uc So lbenno menses ee Perry County 
(OES 6 wa GM ce PRD ce ease Ue. As Se TR ee ne ee Trimble County 
I UW ALO ict etter es his IML Me oe Trimble County 
NN GTA 1 Ea 2 ee Na sen Trimble County 
riled F404 BYE) gl RMR ER SEI eno Hr SUG IE Vaere ert cota f ne mc Louisville 
0 EP IOANS ER Po 6M SsoRemaRing gosh al ee On oe Rae Knott County 
EE SOOT ON ac) at soe Ben ulti lane atte ee rion cr Knott County 
Silbernagle, Claud .............. Parente tnges ik eh acetate itete eae eee Louisville 


RETR: MSR me cent vere Oona eden ncn eee a Whitley County 
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Names Residences. 
Smith, Hverettceyat sees hie a eee Jackson County 
Slap p) oMEnesty sce ase tee oe eee ee eee Fleming County 
Stevens, Wlizabeth) 7 Oe ee ee ee 
Summien< Orage rs 2 eS bay eS sen ee ee Louisville 
SunderiandseMay pete eee eee ees Whitley County 
Siubtona all ag te Ses eee Knox County 
LayloraJOsep hie fh ce CS eee eee eee Lexington 
LeylOneVies ter oe ee See Seat mere oem ee Butler County 
EDOM assy W. al lace yo eae Sew epee ee eee Nelson County 
Turner, honnie.2. 5, o te Sa ee ee een renee Monroe County 
“WV eazle, Robert ss ce rec a eee ee ee Louisville 
Wares; ET var en ce eee renee Breathitt County 
Wagoner = Malic ys e0 ce en eg ee eee Boyd County 
Ward, Tennéssee aaa ee eee eee Martin County 
White,“ Richard (000 seek eee ee eee ee Glasgow 
Williams, ionnie : 22.20 3 0 See ee es ee Paducah 
Willingham, .Codper (2252 ed oo ae ge Louisville 
Willingham Mdtth soit: 5 6 ete eee ee Louisville 
Wallingham Mary 230000) J aetna ea ee Louisville 
Young Md gar “sx ieee. iyo eee Be ey leien he wrnme neice Taylor County 


THE NAMES AND RESIDENCES OF THOSE IN THE COLORED 
DEPARTMENT ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Bethel «Charles <i Sige ee eye eee ee eae ee Barren County 
Cheatham, ) Bertha 52-55 tte sapere mere Se ame Fayette County 
Gox,* dren @ 60s cree eee ae ee eae Christian County 
* Davis, «Wrances- 1222. ges coe ae agian te ee Daviess County 
Drane;;George: Beeleri ss ae. en eee Cheer oe ear Ohio County 
Duncan;.J ames a2 ao et cee eee Breckinridge County 
Hades, Otis ane aa oe oe ee era McLean County 
Bilkins; .McHé@nyy.'s) 22s es nes Ses ee ee ee Louisville 
Gaines, «Harriet? 27 esa fw ieeen ates, Vana ce ee er Owensboro 
Gardner; Birdie sic2 es eerie ee one ee Calloway County. 
Gatewood) obi 0a ware any ead oer anes Barren County 
Gilbert. =Katecs ss seme See nei caosatn ce eR REE LE See Owensboro 
holly; William ie ee ee mS He Onn Mee GeO ge Louisville 
Govks, » Nannie: Belli. 3) e er a Louisville 
MeRoberts, Allen iG 2328ioe) ie pore aie tee 9 eeeea ae Lincoln County 


Malone, James <2 2200 (seem, oe een era ae Pulaski County 
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Names Residences. 
TS SRA FSc i ICE SF Oet a itt Louisville 
NN EE GE. RE SS Tea or Sante ode ee Ree Owen County 
RMR LICL tore ea et Me Louisville 
Perms OTl CCUG ee eee Franklin County 
RE TTS ae scscoucncetatohee Daviess County 
A SILC yt PARR IRR SSS ie NP Se Ae en en Louisville 
Stewart, Audrey May .2_WW.2.20. is, eS Bik alts Sh pean ea Owensboro 
111 C4 ca a Louisville 
ES Te gil SURE Ac Ec A Se Todd County 
EE SERRA cet ce ne nA ca pete oe eR Louisville 
ES, Usa Sgn ao ets ane eI Ce Aen Barren County 


THE FOLLOWING PERSONS HAVE BEEN EMPLOYED: 


A superintendent, Miss Susan B. Merwin, with a salary of $150.00 
a month. 

A matron, Miss Calena R. Merwin, with a salary of $75.00 a month. 

A teacher, Miss Lydia Scoggan, with a’salary of $55.00 a month. 

A teacher, Miss M. Blye Allan, with a salary of $55.00 a month. 

A teacher, Mrs. C. F. de Mey, with a salary of $45.00 a month. 

A teacher of kindergarten, Miss Anna Hanlon, with a salary of $45.00 
a month. | 

A teacher of sewing and domestic science, Miss Vernette Scoggan, 
with a salary of $60.00 a month. 

A stenographer and teacher of typewriting, Miss Catherine Moriarty, 
with a salary of $40.00 a month. 

A teacher of handicraft, Mr. Joe Fitzner, with a salary of $30.00 a 
month. 

A teacher of music, Mr. Charles Frederick, with a salary of $100.00 
a month. 

A teacher of music, Miss Julia Purnell, with a salary of $40.00 a 
month. 

A teacher of music, Mrs. Claude Allen, with a salary of $48.00 a 
month. 

A teacher of piano tuning and physical training, Mr. Clifford B. 
Martin, with a salary of $75.00 a month. 

A boys’ governess, Miss Anna Moran, with a salary of $30.00 a 
month. 

A girls’ governess, Miss Ellen Thomason, with a salary of $30.00 a 
month. 
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A gardener and engineer, Herman Breitfield, with a salary of $70.00 
a month. 

A fireman and assistant engineer, Martin Spree, with a salary of 
$25.00 a month. | 

A houseman, John Owens, with a salary of $50.00 a month. 

‘A houseman, George Griffin, with a salary of $45.00-a month. - 

A cook, Annie Rooney, with a salary of $27.00 a month. 

A cook, Lizzie Rielly, with a salary of $27.00 a month. 

A dining-room girl, Julia Lambert, with a salary of $18.00 a month. 

A dining-room girl, Mary Lambert, with a salary of $18.00 a month. 

A dining-room girl, Flora Haueter, with a salary of $18.00 a month. 

A housemaid, Katie Flynn, with a salary of $18.00 a month. 

A housemaid, Maggie Flynn, with a salary of $18.00 a month. 

A housemaid, Annie Gorman, with a salary of $18.00 a month. 

A housemaid, Mary Berling, with a salary of $18.00 a month. 

A laundress, Hannah McElliott, with a salary of $24.00 a month. 

A laundress, Bridget Fitzgerald, with a salary of $24.00 a month . 

A laundress, Jennie Riley, with a salary of $20.00 a month. 


COLORED DEPARTMENT. 


A matron, Mrs. Mary I. Delany, with a salary of $75.00 a month. 

A teacher, Miss Hattie B. Lewis, with a salary of $30.00 a month. 

A teacher of music, Miss Elizabeth Minnis, with a salary of $50.00 
a month. i 

A teacher of piano tuning, Ottis Eads, with a salary of $10.00 a 
month. 

A cook, Malvina Murphy, with a salary of $18.00 a month. 

A laundress, Annie Smith, with a salary of $18.00 a month. 

A houseman, Louis Wood, with a salary of $25.00 a month. 

A houseman, Allen McRoberts, with a salary of $10.00 a month. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BUILDING SUPPLIES. 


To the Board of Visitors of the Kentucky Institution for the 
Edueation of the Blind. 


Gentlemen :— 

Your committee would respectfully report that during the year 
they have supervised, as usual, the expenses of the institution in all 
its departments. : 

A summary of these expenses is herewith appended. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


CHARLES P. WEAVER, Chairman. 
THOMAS C. TIMBERLAKE, 
T. L. JEFFERSON, 

Committee. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
RECEIPTS. 
Balance‘as per report, sept.00) 1913 28 eee $11,838.69 
Warrants from the State of Kentucky «tee 32,640.44 
Miscellaneous receipts 2 hon eee 194.46 
Total receipts se ie, See ie Ren ee $44,673.59 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
White Department? 22s 25ehee one ee eee ee $39,311.81 
Colered) Department’ .4.2.00 ee ee 5,361.78 
Tota lidisbursemen ts separ ee SEN eed ntl $44 673.59 
Expenditures for year ending Sept. 30, 1914. 
October=-W hite Departmen twa) ee ee ee $4,622.25 
October—Colored Department 2 2 664.61. 
November—White Department’ 2. 42 3,200.90 
November—Colored Department .................... Pile ba arnt Pek PMs Se 532.18 
December—— W hites Department 22. 2 ee 3,171.28 
December—Colored Departrrennt i. cnccccccceeeeccccccceccsee mneeeneeceeeececeeee 500.03 
January—White Department ................... A Nardi Mea Ni Med cles ah 2,897.47 
January—Colored Department ............... POLE abet ds Bae ee ntoes 530.42 
February—W hite -Department, 22 ee 3,681.52 
February—Colored Department ............ ASB. NLR AIAG CR 9 446.03 
March White Departroent 6.2 cs a ee eee eee 7,035.38 
March--Colored Department 2522.00 tote eee eee 432.63 
April—White Department —... a... ene eda aes 7 2,697.80 
April—Colored Departrment o2.ccececcceeceeseeeceeeeneee a Foe Reet es 53 439.43 
May—W Inte Departmen tia ee oe een ee eee 3,024.50 
May——Colored’ Departinent ae ee ee eee 586.02 
June—W hite “Department. ee oe ee eee 1,937.66 
Juné-—-Colored Department. 5 1a eee eee eee 264.32 
July—White: Department inc aki ee 1,259.02 
July—Colored; Department. ee ee 141.62 
August——W bite Department <: isa. 2s ee eee 2,090.04 
August—Colored Department ee eee 420.06 
September—White Department nc etter - 2,934.91 
September—Colored Departrrennt ce. eceeceecceecescecnsesccseccmenssseneseseeumeee 402.78 
Totalsexpenditureseior7y care 2 eee ee $44,673.59 
Balanceron hand) Octagon eee $11,838.69 
Totalreceipts roms ta vers ese ee eee 32,640.44 
Miscellaneous. receipts 72. ee eee 194.46 


Total receipts: . 2 aie eres emer ne eee eee $44,673.59 
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LIST OF DEMAND LOANS. 


Due American National Bank, September 30, 1914. 


memenrec. oO, 1911;on demand... $8,514.55 
Less Credits: 
aay ys LON a ae eae ee $2,914.21 
LOS: ooh ee ede ee Sh 4,251.18 
114 eee ere 200.86 


Beeeeerop. 9.1912. om demand 2 $4,257.39 
Meee teh 29.1912, on demand 25. $3,579.14 
Less eredit: 

8G SALEM BY ase Ase Mr ee ee ie 3,079.14 


Total amount demand notes due American 
OO PoP CR TRS IC SPW H [glee STA al IS ane all ane Nee Sed Stop $5,405.69 
Interest on above demand notes due from June 
30, 1912 to September 30, 1914 Ww $1,143.50 
Less credit: 
oy SIRE gM TSN it Ete: a see ope eT 424.00 
$719.50 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT. 


The members of the Board of Visitors have made frequent visits 
to the Institution during the past year and are glad to report that 
the work of the school has been eminently satisfactory. 

A change in the time schedule of the classes has been effected 
whereby the literary work now occupies most of the morning periods 
and the industrial work the afternoon. This change has made pos- 
sible a larger number of classes with less conflict. 

The best and most modern methods of instruction have been 
adopted, and, so far ag practical, the course of study made to con- 
form to that in use in the best public schools. 

The Montessori material has been found of inestimable value 
in the kindergarten, particularly in the development of the sub- 
normal child. 

The addition of twelve new Remington typewriters has added 
much to the efficiency of the typewriting department. Three of 
the former pupils are now employed in public offices as typists. 
Students in the typewriting class in a competition with other 
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schools all over the country, came off with special honors, seven 
receiving pennants for writing twenty-five words a minute foe ten 
consecutive minutes and two were awarded proficiency certificates 
for writing forty words a minute for fifteen consecutive minutes. 


The success of domestic science among the girls has more than 
justified the small initial expenses of installation. In the short course 
which they have taken, the girls have acquired a very practical 
knowledge of simple cooking and household management which 
will certaintly make them happier and more useful members of 
home and community. 


Th art of rug weaving has proved another interesting and 
popular innovation. The first rug woven on the loom which was so 
generously presented by Mr. R. C. Ballard Thruston was given to 
him as a mark of appreciation. The younger boys and’ girls of the 
school have displayed much skill and ingenuity in fancy basketry 
and macrame work. 


Besides these new courses, the regular work of the industrial 
department has been carried on as usual in sewing, knitting, 
crocheting, tatting, etc., for the girls, and simple carpentry, chair 
caning, broom making, mop making, willow basketry and piano 
tuning for the boys. 


The musical department has maintained its usual high order of 
efficiency. The students who have graduated from this department 
are making satisfactory records as teachers and performers. 


Regular systematic physical training in the gymnasium, folk 
dancing, modern. dancing, and dramaties of various kinds have 
served to stimulate and aid bodily growth, development and grace. 
‘The splendid victory won by the blind boys over their normal com- 
petitors of the same age at the 13th Annual Track and Field Meet 
held on May 16th, proved the value of the systematic training, 
simple diet and regular habits. 

Every effort has been made to encourage dramatic entertain- 
ments for several reasons. The pupils acquire independence and 
freedom of movement, they develop originality of thought, and self 
confidence of manner and many latent possibilities are aroused. 
They also furnish a pleasing relaxation from regular routine of 
school work and create a wholesome school spirit. Three such en- 
tertainments were given during the course of the session; the 
Minstrels by the boys on March 6; an Outdoor Pageant, by tie cirls 
on June 1, and the Toy Shop by the primary children on June 4th. 
Programs of these performances and pictures of the participants 
are found elsewhere in this report. 
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The annual concert and closing exercises of the school were held 
on Monday, June 8th. For the first time in the history of the Insti- 
tution, certificates of proficiency were presented to the six students 
who made satisfactory records in the several departments and were 
leaving school permanently. Their names are as follows: 

Beulah Calvert, literary, musical and industrial departments. 

Louis Grater, literary, musical and industrial departments. 

Mary Jennings, literary, musical and industrial departments. 

Leona Richie, literary, musical and industrial departments. 

Mannie Carrington, literary, musical, industrial and piano tun- 
ing departments. 

Lee Greer, literary and industrial departments. 

At the last meeting of the General Assembly, two bills affect- 
ing the Institution were brought before that body. Senate Bill 303, 
amending the Kentucky Statute reducing the Board of Visitors 
from nine to five members and requiring the Superintendent to be a 
trained teacher of the blind, was passed unanimously. An act to 
apropriate money to pay an indebtedness to the American National 
Bank for money advanced by them to maintain the Institution 
covering the administration of a previous Board failed of passage for 
lack of time and sufficient attention. 

This means that the Instituiton continues to struggle for a 
longer time under the burden of an indebtedness. At the beginning 
of the present fiscal year, the total demand notes with interest held 
by the American National Bank amounted to about $10,000.00. In 
April, 1914, we were forced to pay by a judgment about $4,000.00 
on his debt. By the strictest and most careful management, economy 
and sacrifice, we were able to save out of our appropriation and have 
to our credit at the end of the State’s fiscal year, June 30, 1914, 
about $3,000.00, to be still further applied to reduce our indebted- 
ness. Through our misunderstanding of the law regulating the pay- 
ment of this money it was not paid until November, 1914, and so does 
not show on our books for this fiscal year where it really belongs. 
The total indebtedness to the American National Bank at the close 
of our present fiscal year, September 30, 1914, as shown by the 
financial statement is about $6,000.00. It is to be hoped that the next 
General Assembly will realize the needs of this most noble and 
worthy Institution and relieve it of the financial handicap under 
which it has been struggling. Many improvements in both property 
and equipment should be made to maintain this Institution in the 
front rank of similar schools. First of all, the safety of the property 
as well as the safety of the lives of the children, demand a new 
heating plant. The old boilers have been many times patched and 
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experts pronounce them unsafe. Any further delay imperils b 


oth 


property and life. An adequate laundry is sorely needed. At pres- 
ent all laundry work must be done by hand. The estimated cost of 


heating plant and steam laundry is about $15,000.00. 


Annual Concert by Advanced Pupils in Music at the Kentucky 


Institution for the Education of the Blind, 
Monday, June 8, 1914, at 3 p. m. 


1.*.Chorus: Incline “Thine Harsto\Mé.-. 2.3 ee Himmel 
2..- Piano Solo:. Wachterlied: 222) eee Grieg 
Robert Seymour. 
3. Piano Duet, 2 pianos: Festival Sounds... eee Nurnberg 
Mannie Carrington and Samuel Richie. 
Chorus:Hunting (S0ng se eee eee Shirley 


Piano Solo: Grand Polonaise 
Samuel Richie. 

G.*-Piano<+Trio,: 6 hands: March “‘Triomphale=. = =) =e Gobba 

Carl Graham, Bertrand Becker, Robert Seymour, 


oto 


Boned teen cak ccs EAS eee Tae de Koutski 


erts 


1. >Chorus; Some’ Folks: Do. .t... 22s eee Foster 
Two Pianos, 8 hands: Sous» Les -Magnolies......25.. 2 Baker 
Mannie Carrington, 
Robert Seymour, 
Samuel Richie, 
Bertrand Becker. 
- 9.. Chorus:,O THalia> Beloved s24222055 05 See ee Root 
, polfegietto fees 5c ee ea eee ee Emanuel Bach 
A APE Ee By -thesBrooks 5a ee eee ee Karganoff 
Adelaide Kerr. 
ii. Piano Solo: To a Water Lily... Fae ce ue Set hast tee MacDowell 
Beatrice Bateman. 
12: Chorus: The Sea Hath-its-Pearls. =). ee ee Pinsutti 
43) Piano’ Galo: eae 5th French Suite......220 2.2... ern Bach 
, ( Waltz, DD flat a ese eae ee Chopin 
Katherine Herndon. 
: Venetian) .Barearolle 2:22:220..5) See Godard 
Se se Witches? sDanéet ss ele aa a, Oe MacDowell 
Louise Grater. 
16. > Chorus: Pilgrims (Chorus *csa5 sc eetksa ee ee Verdi 
16. Piano Duet: Nocturne, Midsummer Night’s Dream.................. Mendelssohn 


‘ Katherine Herndon and Adelaide Kerr 
17. Savior Breathe an Evening Blessing 


GNI'Id HHL dO NOILVONGH AHL YOA NOILOLILSNI AMOOLNAY 
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An Out-door Pageant Given by the Girls of the Kentucky Institution 
for the Education of the Blind, June 1, 1914, at 2:30 p. m. 


PART I—SHAKESPEARE’S GIRLS 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


EOE SE ee, eee to ihe kts  e e Eva Jane Ellis 
Florence Parker 
Ronnie Gillis 
Katherine Preston 
Rufena Richie 
Lily May Warren 
Hazel Parker 
Song—I Know a Bank (from Midsummer Night’s Dream.) 

Dance of the Fairies. 


MERCHANT OF VENICH. 


WeaaTies.....-.-.c. 0... De RENE SPs SRE Uae 27 tr en ae SOM A Pe 


ase a AL he aie i lca > OR a ee yO ss Tressie Pace 
SR ISS ak SE edie ge Ae nn Nd ee Lula Boggs 
Io hers en Soe oe oe  aciag eo Eee eee Bessie Lee 
MERI een Sere NEN oN PONE wee ies tua eels See a ee Sadie Hawkins 


Song—Who is Sylvia? (from Two Gentlemen of Verona.) 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 


eh cn ye hs Te ee ee eno ce lewagnpenwereeshannin asap deed Leona Richie 
ee NS adage wee sackan se ato cnnanaper eesoe revert gdca pacha ttantcenmnonatn Mary Jennings 
Song—It Was a Lover and His Lass (from As You. Like it.) 
: HAMLET. 
I Pe tas ON cee Ra cct op ncnne enn eer ercattn iepeucies ne oeee Grace Parker 
ROMEO AND JULIET 

I ent SEN ee Ie oo cc cee cate cmuneccbdecndownsennnsnesannnne Adelaide Kerr 
NE eh ee Gh oe asp a. Sycp dow an cu ont ehcdavcuncenaceanecenteonnsancbete Beulah Calvert 
Ser PE ITN see perc tact dees Ean petetcenneceteuccntcgecaterntsnnnes Elvira Vires 


Song—Hark! Hark! the Lark (from Cymbeline.) 
TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

EE Ase ce ea 2 ac nits eat opcanenetrasia ceca rapt ccerenn nen Louise Grater 
Song—Come Unto These Yellow Sands (from The Tempest.) 
Dance and Finale. 

PART II—FOLK DANCES 


RE GREAT SERA CS i et dS Oe Warrants 78 Fa iP Rene ..Little Girls 
Was) TAttlO Pigs  ....-c..--20---2o-~n-nson--2encssceneceane-eceeemnerenecnnanaccccoge Srataennse Little Girls 
BRE Ace Of DiaMONS......2:...-.--2--.0:e-csenecseceneseeneseespeeecee nee cecneseennnnaneces Intermediate Class 
4. Twining the Wreath ........---....---..-----ce----eeeceeecceeeeccnnncenceenncecenncccetertccees All the Girls 
HB. Poppy Dance .... -.-----------cc-eceeceeeceeecceneeneneeenseenenenceescennnennteaentensenees Advanced Class 
6. Reap the Plax .........--.-------:--ce---c--eeeecenceeneeeeeceneceeneneneennnemnnenteces Intermediate Class 
PE BUtterflies  -....-.-nc--csc---neee--deeeneceenennnnsecenneenneeenenteneeesceneneeessenesentnenenes Advanced Class 
BR Parasol Girls... uc..--------------eecceseeeenneeen esteneeseenece cee ennenenneeenennccenensetasanenmenee Seven Girls 
9. May-Pole Dance.........-.-----------scscsceeceecesceeeettenteneneneesenteennes seeeeenesees Advanced Class 
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The Blackville Minstrels Given by the Boys of the Kentucky Insti- 
tution for the Education of the Blind, Friday, 
March 6, 1914, at 8 p. m. 
PROGRAMME 


Overture—Chocolate Bon-Bons. 
Bones—C. Graham, L. Williams. 
Middleman—C. B. Martin. 
Tambos-—L. Philippe, H. Puckett 
PART I—GRAND OPENING. 


Opening Chorus—We Belong to the Booster Club. 


Song—Apple Blosson Time in Normandy........................ R. Seymour and Chorus 
wong-—-Chesapeake:. Bay tens 2a Rone ee ne Seen C. Graham and Chorus 
Ballad—When You and I Were Young, Maggie... eect eeeceeec eee S. Richie 


Finale—Off to the Barbecue. 
PART II—OLIO. 


Ra EW db On gieaniion ere eenO Ss teh ANUEN CiStAISER! repat spe ls C. Graham 
The Happy Family ) Daddy i yy Oe tak GOR Se a ee S. Begley 
Pickaninnies: 
F. Coulter, E. Schweers, R. Gaunce, E. Allen. 
Oration—Spring; Am"Com 6.2222 etek eee eee ee R. Hanks 
©. Graham 
None —-is ONUUCKY {ROS Cl ys tets eke ee eee ee oe ee B. Beckee 
GALA DAY IN BLACKVILLE. 
PRA SEUS op 52h -che aee eee wd Dee dite ap ctlace an en Oe We ee ce ee es L. Philippe 
Drill—Manners 
D. Sutton C. Burke fo Gay N. Cooke 
E. Hays O. Sumner R. White C. Denton 
Waltz and Virginia Reel. 
Belles: Swells: 
C. Graham D. Sutton 
B. Becker R. White 
R. Chamberlain O. Sumner 
C. Burke L. Lay 
Orchestra—Selection. 
pong—There’s,a Girl-inathe Heart.of Maryland: ee R. Seymour 


Assisted by L. Lay, E. Smith, R. Chamberlain, B. Becker, 
C. Graham, O. Sumner, R. White. 
Orchestra—Bundle of Rags. 

PART ITJ—AFTERPIECE. 

The Booster Club of Blackville. 


Honorable Bill Jonhson—Running for Jud ge._.--.......oooooooccceccecccceeeneee-e- H. Puckett 
Abraham Lincoln Washington—Running for Chickens...................... ..-R. Hanks 
William Bilkins Smith—Running for Anything... eee C. Burke 


Charles Augustus Hotfoot—Slow to Run for Anything... C. Graham 
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James Jackson Muchmouth—Running for a Crap Game................--.. L. Philippe 
Sereend Fussteathers—A Chicken Inspector...__.-.:.......-....210022-..-..00-- R. Seymour 
Alexander Brutus Thicklips—Pork Chop Inspector...................-.......- W. Murphy 
Rufus Rastus Goggenheimer—Health Inspector ...............-.-.-..-----.-------- B. Becker 
Horace Wetweather Cutup——Razor Inspector..............2.---........222-------2+---- R. White 
Peeeer AnMelo -WishbDOHeG—AD ATUSU oo.coee cess elie ce et ceneencctcee eee S. Richie 


Orchestra composed of boys from the Colered Department under the 
direction of Otis Eads. 


Annual Track and Field Meet 
Independents vs. K. I. B. 

Saturday Afternoon, May 16, 1914, Half-past Two O’clock at the 
Kentucky Institution for the Education of the Blind. 
OFFICIALS 
Referee—George Buechel. 

Field Judges 
J. S. Leake, Owen McCann, W. F. Rogers 
Timers—C. E. Zink, Arthur Bender, Lewis Cohen. 


Starter—Max Isaacs. 
Scorer and Announcer—Huntoon McCann. 
Distributor of Prizes—John Tierney. : 
Team Cup and Pins offered by Superintendent, Susan B. Merwin. 


Keak BS: INDEPENDENTS. 
Clifford B. Martin, Coach J. Curtis Black, Coach 
16 Richie 1 Schwartz 
18 . Becker 2 Hegan 
20 Philippe 3 Norman 
22 Denton 4 Sanders 
24 Sutton 5 Sanderson 
27 Burke 6 Ewald 
28 Sumner 7 Hanks 
30 Carrington 8 Willingham 
oa. ay 
a 18-FOOT ROPE CLIMB, FREE STYLE. 
Hanks Sumner 
Becker Richie 
2. 75-YARD DASH. 
Becker Sanderson 
Richie Schwartz | 
Sutton Ewald 


Denton Hegan 
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oe STANDING BROAD JUMP. 
Schwartz Sanders 
Philippe Becker 
Sanderson Norman 
Denton Richie 

4, 50-YARD DASH. 
Becker Sanderson 
Richie Schwartz 
Philippe Ewald 
Denton Hegan 

ay _ 50-YARD EGG RACE. 
Becker Schwartz 
Richie Norman 
Philippe Ewald 
Carrington | Hegan 

6. THREE CONSECUTIVE JUMPS. 
Hegan Sanderson 
Sumner Becker 
Schwartz Sanders 
Philippe Richie 

te 50-YARD THREE-LEGGED RACE 
Becker-Richie Sanderson-Schwartz 
Philippe-Carrington Ewald-Hegan 
Sutton-Sumner Sanders-Norman 
Burke-Lay 

8. 50-YARD SACK RACE. 
Carrington Sanders 
Lay Hegan 
Sumner Norman 
Willingham Ewald 

9. STANDING HIGH JUMP. 
Sanderson Becker 
Sumner Sanders 
Schwartz Richie 

10. TUG-OF-WAR. 
Richie Norman 
Becker Ewald 
Sutton Hegan 
Philippe Sanderson 
Denton brie Sanders or 

Schwartz 


First place counts 5 points; second, counts 8 and third, 1. Tug-of-war 
counts 5 points to the winning team. 
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TO THE RELATIVES AND FRIENDS OF BLIND CHILDREN 
OF KENTUCKY. 3 


In almost every State in our Union, there are free schools for 
the various defective classes. 

Kentucky established her school for the blind in 1842, being 
the eighth school of the kind in the country. There are now forty- 
five of such schools in the United States, in which were trained 
last year, 4678 blind children, of whom 145 were in the Kentucky 
School for the Blind at Louisville. 

The purpose of the State in founding the school was to give 
to the child with defective sight as good an education as is offered 
to the seeing child, and, in addition, to give it instruction in man- 
ual training. 

In 1884, the General Assembly passed an Act providing for 
the addition of a department in a separate building, and distinct 
from the whites, for the education of the colored blind children of 
the State. 

In carrying out the purposes of the founders of this public 
school for the blind, the Board has endeavored to meet the expec- 
tations of a wise and beneficent public sentiment. They have tried 
to follow in the line first marked out by those eminent men who 
founded and. for many years guided the progress of the school, 
With this end in view, they have secured skillful and devoted 
teachers, good and faithful servants, improved educational appl- 
ances, and have provided that the children under their control 
shall be properly and kindly cared for in respect to their food, 
their shelter, their clothing, and their health, thus providing the 
advantages of a high-class boarding school, free of cost, for all blind 
children. 

Notwithstanding all this, about 70 per cent of the blind chil- 
dren of Kentucky, between the teachable ages of six and sixteen 
years of age, are growing up in ignorance, without any share in 
the great advantages so freely offered by the State. 

The American idea for a school for the blind is as far removed 
from its being an asylum, on the one hand, as it is from its be- 
ing a hospital for the treatment of diseased eyes, on the other hand. 

Its work is strictly educational, and it is established, not out 
of charity for the afflicted, but from a sense of justice that recog- 
nizes the fact that, under the principles of our government, a free 
education is the birth-right of every child in the republic. 

A blind child, or one with defective sight should be sent to 
school as soon as it can get along without a nurse, say at six or 
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Seven years of age. Every year’s delay after that time renders the 
task of its education more difficult and incomplete. From the mo- 
ment it reaches the school, the sense of touch has to be persistently 
trained. The kindergarten, with its great variety of devices and 
employment for busy fingers, is of inestimable value for this pur- 
pose, and the work done by the children in this department arrests 
the attention and excites the admiration of the most careless visitor. 

After the kindergarten, the child studies things and models of 
things; and in its study of geography, models in sand and elay, 
the surface of his State and county, and the grand divisions of the 
globe; he is taught to read and write and cipher; he studies gram- 
mar, history, natural philosophy and all the branches of a good edu- 
cation. 


If he has any musical ability, it js scientifically and sedulously 
cultivated, for it is in the practice of the art of music that he can 
compete with his seeing comrades on more equal terms than in any 
other occupation. 


He is also given instruction in the work shop, where he learns 
to cane chairs, make brooms, mops, baskets and to do simple car- 
pentry, and upholstery, such as the repairing of lounges and the 
manufacture of mattresses. If he is capable of learning it, he is 
taught the art of piano-tuning, in which art several of our grad- 
uates have obtained well-deserved success. Graduates of our school 
are in charge of the music departments in the school for the blind in 
Louisiana and Arkansas. 


The girls are carefully taught the use of the needle and learn, 
as they progress, how to patch and darn and mend, how to knit, 
how to use the sewing machine, and how to cut out, fit together and 
make their own garments. They are also taught basketry and 
weaving and given a thorough course in domestic science, which 
includes the care of a house and the preparation and cooking of 
food. 


In this course of study and development, extending over eight 
or ten years, the blind child gains a confidence in his own power 
that enables it to overcome, to a great extent, the natural awkward- 
ness of blindness. It has become a youth of intelligence, an agree- 
able companion, a self-respecting, independent person, familiar with 
current events, with a well-trained mind and familiar with the 
amenities of civilized life. He is, to a considerable extent, pre- 
pared to earn a living for himself. 


To withhold from a child such opportunities is a serious mis- 
take, while no greater kindness can be shown such a child than 
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to secure for it the advantages of an education. The school year 
begins the second Wednesday in September and closes the second 
Wednesday in June, and at the close, the children are returned to 
their homes, as it is the desire of the trustees to maintain, as far as 
possible, the home ties of the child. 

The members of the Board will gladly correspond with any 
person who wishes to learn more of the school, or who desires to 
learn how to proceed to have a child admitted to the school. 


BOARD OF VISITORS. 
GENL. BENNETT H. YOUNG, President. 


THOS. L. JEFFERSON, DR. JAMES B. STEEDMAN, 
THOS. C. TIMBERLAKE, T. P. SATTERWHITEH, JR., 
J. C. COX, W. H. BARTHOLOMEW, 
CHARLES P. WHAVER, qHOS. D. OSBORNE. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 


In respect to the forms to go through to secure the admission 
of a child to’the Kentucky Institution for the Education of the 
Blind, it is only required that the child be of so defective vision 
as to be unable to get an education in the ordinary schools; that 
it be of good health and sound mind, and within the ages of six 
and eighteen, for it must be remembered that the Institution is 
neither a hospital nor an asylum. If the child is destitute, the fact 
should be so certified by the county judge, and in that case, cloth- 
ing will be provided. No charge is made for board or tuition. The 
school session begins on the second Wednesday of June. Pupils 
will be admitted at any time within these dates, but they are much 
benefited by beginning promptly at the first of the session. The 
children all return to their homes in the summer. 

If fuller information is desired, it may be had from the Super- 
intendent or from any of the trustees, who will cheerfully cor- 
respond with any person wishing to place a blind child in the In- 
stitution. 


APPLICANTS FOR ADMISSION SHOULD ANSWER THE FOL- 
LOWING QUESTIONS IN WRITING. 


iat is the child’s name?.u. un... Rae mens rene i ag) ven ats Bb ras FEM 
ae lic child borne a ee ee a LS 
nmi aes (ihe Child Orie s tans es kT eee eee 
Mummrane tiie: name’ O1 thevtativerts: so kn ee Vy ee 
rare os tiie mother’s malden name? 
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What was the cause of the child’s blindness? 2 
How. long has its eyes been affected? 
How much ean the child seé?i. enc 
Are any of the child’s kin blind, or have any of en trouble 
with thelr eyes? 
If so, state who these are? oe 
Have the child’s eyes ever been exained by an oculist? cee 
Lf So, When cee ea aR a rege ae aia 
What was the name of the oculist?_ 22 ee 
Has the child been vaccinated? 
Is the child of good health and sound mind?..222 
What is the post office address of the child’s parents or guard- 
Wann? ee es ae ce en Bis 
Where and to whom may a telegraph message concerning the 
ehild::be’ sent?) 2 cucc a Se ie en 
Who will-eare for the child during vacation? 2... 2 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS. 


The following is a list of those who have held office in the 
Board of Visitors since the foundation of the Institution. 


WE SB alloc eee eae ee 1842 to 1864 and from 1873 to 1889 
TS cBe Sa a teeiea 2 ace 1842 to 1885 
Samuel Casseday o.2.2. 4s 1842 to 1849 
Johny ba) 3cobee.. eee he ce 1842 to 1846 
James Pickett. 2 ee eee 1842 to 1843 
BrycenMiSPattons =) eee 1842 to 1843 
Edwards Jarvis, o\ > Dae 1842 to 1843 
William Richardson My cke ma tier ae vr" 1842 to 1847 
Garnett. Duncan 1848 to 1843 
Rev. "Geo. “W SBrushia ote 1843 to 1845 and from 1864 to 1867 
Charles J<-Clark sac eee 1848 to 1852 
Rev. Edw. P. Humphrey, S. 8...1845 to 1856 
Wii SPeL tite es 1846 to 1849 
Wmsik endrick Gea ene eee 1848 to 1852 and from 1864 to 1880 
bewis «Rute rt ne eee 1849 to 1858 
Bland Ballard] se eee 1849 to 1864 
Rey. J. R. Breckinridge, D. D...1852 to 1860 
Walliam-"lanner = tet saa ee 1852 to 1856 


Wilham s-Bodley 22 1856 to 1864 
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ee crarnett 2.8 se 1857 
Pm LOnY 6202 1858 
Gene. Barret 2 1864 
Rev. John L. McKee, D. D........1864 
Rev. D. P. Henderson, D. D.....1864 
Mere AP KS 2 oa 1864 
pee Belknap...) co eo. 1865 
Bere Harrison 34.0 ee 1867 
Meee A tChISONn 3.6 1867 
fen Henry: Stites...2 0. 1867 
Hon. Thos. F. Bramlette............. 1867 
Pere evict erran 3. 1869 
ome Alfred: I. Pope... 1870 
Pee oer ley so ae 1873 
Bere ochran:. 1873 
meved. it, Heywood... 1879 
Meme POT CLSO1 8 ope ous 1874 
Peeeine Laldeman.. oo a. 1875 
Berens (arteriole 1880 
Pama. Morton: ek 1880 
Beemer A LOI 2 es 1884 
feet) Osborne. 25 1885 
Rt. Rev. T. U. Dudley, D. D.........1888 
iene A. P.oHumphrey:....+.--. 1886 
fon James's. Pirtle 0. 1888 
Cor Cnas. Fb’. Johnson... 1888 
Be Ba Vv 1OSS 50 aot a8 1888 
Bee Pie OCHTAN: 62 1888 
aT CIIOY, (eke 1889 
Ree Ay pODINSOD. 23. 1891 
moot Andrew Cowan... 22... 1896 
reread alan. oo aa 1896 
meow im. Cheatham! 1896 
mrones- Aj each... 2 1896 
eet > MO MUTLILY: 2 esae 1896 
Pere vloses, UD. Dc 1896 
Pe OL OON: feet ed 1896 
Poteau ©) Murray...) ....... foe iad Reel 
Segre A i. Willson... ws. 1896 
Gen’l Bennett H. Young................ 1900 
mee; J ellersOn. h...) iat ee 1900 
Dr. James B. Steedmaon................ 1900 
Meroe Walker 202 oe 1900 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
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1860 
1860 
1873 
1867 
1865 
1865 
1867 
1888 
1869 
1888 
1875 
1870 
1874 
1879 
1889 
1896 
1884 
1889 
1894 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1891 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1902 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1908 
1908 
1908 


1908 


and from 


and from 


and from 


and from 
and from 
and from 


1904 to 


1908 to 1912 


1908 to 1912 


TOT t6 
1912 to 
1912 to 
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Henry Ys Otlitt see eee 1900 to 1908 
Hon. Henry S. Barker... 1900 to 1908 « 
Dr, Prank’ CoSimpsone a 1900 to 1908 
Col. Zach  Phel pdeee nn see 1900 to 1902 
Henry Kattmanve: oe me Leta 1902 to 1912 
DanielesmViilisecusn ecg ae 1908 to 1910 
MrankuNerlartivell see lee 90S stow 
1D VSO herp ete eee 1908 toe1oi12 
Dre S-BrZ0720 wSki ge ee 1908 to 1912 
LEE UT pV eee en nee 1908 to 1912 
Wee Garnet tly Lin fee cm ee eens IS102to ot 
Charles .Ps.W 6avers4. 3 eo 1942 
sy ohny Crs ome ae en rae eee eee 1912 
W. Ho “Bartholomew. ee 1912 
Ts Popatterwiites:) 1 1912 

THE OFFICE OF PRESIDENT HAS BEEN HELD BY: 
Hone Wins Billo gk ee ee 1842 to 1864 and from 1885 to 1888 
DRESS Riis he oenaek yy perm 1864 to 1885 
Honadames S7 Pirtlewew eee 1888 to 1896 
Col. Andrew Cowan .......... EU 1896 to 1900 
Gen]. ‘Bennett H. Young:....... 1900 to 1908 
Col AndrewsCowaleee eee 1908 to 1912 
Gen’l. Bennett H. Young.......... 1912 

THE OFFICE OF TREASURER HAS BEEN HELD AS 

FOLLOWS: 

Dpaminlel: Cassed syseceu ee eee 1842 to 1843 
Willan Richardson oe aoe 1843 to 1854’ 
LON ENET foie ease) ree eee 1854 to 1860 
JOhneG < Barret ee eee 1869 to 1890 
Wolloss, Parier 2 on4 eae ROS om 00 
Devan GiMurray 2 ee 1899 to 1900 


hos. Lr Jetlerson eee, el Q00s tom 90s 
Logan ‘Co Maiurre yay ee ee OS tomo 19 


Albert:S) Ricewaccm aire ere ois 
THE OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT HAS BEEN HELD 
AS FOLLOWS: 
Bryce M. Patton: seme 1842 to 1871 
BB. ontoone a kaa ae eee 1871 towl912 


Susan Be Merwinw..) ke 012 obo 
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PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS. 
TO PARENTS OF SIGHTED AND BLIND CHILDREN. 
(Translated from the German by Miss Schneider.) 


What should parents do to prevent sighted children from be- 
coming blind? 

If God has given your children sight, thank Him and watch 
over them carefully that their sight may not be impaired through 
any neglect on your part. 


1. When a child is born, insist that the nurse or midwife 
washes out the child’s eyes thoroughly, as she was taught to do. 
Examine in the first week of the little one’s life the eyes daily your- 
self, and if there is the slightest redness on the lids, swelling or 
discharge, send for the doctor at once and follow his instructions 
minutely. In the meantime, wash the child’s eye or eyes about 
every ten minutes with a clean soft rag or cotton-wool wrung out 
of plain cold water, gently wiping from the temple toward the nose. 
Never use the same rag or cotton-wool twice, but burn it at once; 
be particularly careful not to touch both eyes with the same piece, 
also that in the act of cleansing nothing gets into your own eyes. 
INFLAMMATION IN THE EYES OF THE NEW-BORN CHILD 
IS A VERY DANGEROUS AND INFECTIOUS ILLNESS, AND 
IF PROMPT MEASURES ARE NOT TAKEN DESTROYS IN 
MOST CASES THE SIGHT ENTIRELY, BUT IF THESE IN- 
STRUCTIONS ARE FOLLOWED, THERE IS EVERY HOPE | 
THAT THE CHILD’S SIGHT MAY BE PRESERVED. 


2. Never allow your children to play with things which may 
easily injure the eyes, as nails, forks, pieces of glass, ete. A great 
number of children lose their sight through injury. Although only 
one eye is injured, there is also great danger that the other may 
become inflamed and lose power of sight. In every case get a 
doctor’s advice at once. 


3. If you are nursing your child through measles, scarlet 
fever, etc., be very careful to follow the doctor’s instructions, even 
after your child is better, as through the slightest carelessness 
blindness may arise. 


4. If your children are delicate, particularly if they are scrof- 
ulous, there is great danger that they may become blind. Be, there- 
fore, very careful of them, give them plenty of light nourishing 
food, as milk and eggs, and plenty of fresh air, that they may be- 
come strong and healthy. 
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5. Never allow your children to use their eyes in the twilight 
or by insufficient light, or they will become weak and shortsighted. 

6. Never allow your child to wear glasses until the doctor has 
examined the eyes and ordered them. 

Again it is strongly advised to take the child to a doctor if 
there is any sign of inflammation or impaired sight. 


HOW SHOULD PARENTS TRAIN AND TREAT THEIR BLIND 
CHILDREN? 


If you have a blind child, think that God has given it to you 
to give it your special love and devotion. If you educate and train 
it properly it will grow up to be a happy and useful member of so- 
ciety, able to fulfill its duties in life to its satisfaction and your 
joy. But if you neglect or spoil it, it will grow up a poor creature, 
a burden to itself and those around. 

Take the following advice to heart: 

1. Treat the blind child as you would a pened one. Teach it 
as soon as possible to use its limbs and brains. As soon as it begins 
to use its hands, give it all sorts of things to play with. The ear 
and intellect can soon be aroused by talking and singing and by 
musical toys. 


2. The blind child must be taught to walk at the same age as 
a sighted one. 

3. Never leave your child for any length of time alone and 
unoccupied in the same place, but insist that it goes through the 
rooms, house and later in the garden or yard, and even further, 
and that by touching things it will get to know all that surrounds it. 

4. As soon as possible teach your child to dress, undress, wash 
and comb itself, to put away things neatly and tidily, to use at 
meals spoon, knife and fork at proper times. A blind child can do. 
all this just as well as a sighted one, only you must take the trouble 
to teach and make it practice, as it can learn nothing by observa- 
tion. . 

5. Watch carefully over the child’s personal bearing. It can 
not see how other children behave themselves and is very apt to 
get into bad habits which will become intolerable to others later on, 
such as turning or twisting the head, making grimaces, putting the 
fingers in the eyes, sitting and walking with bent head and should- 
ers, etc. As soon as you notice such tendencies you must with gen- 
tleness and firmness rectify them. Once they become habits, years 
of schooling will not undo the mischief. 
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6. Let the child play as much as possible with sighted chil- 
dren in and out of doors. Take it for walks yourself and let it do 
little exercises. If it has to sit still, give it some toys to play with 
and occupy its mind. 

7. Let the child touch and measure everything possible, so that 
it may get an idea of space and distance through touching, walking 
and measuring. To cultivate the sense of touch (so very important 
to the blind) give the child all the different materials, wood, plants, 
coins, etc., in the hands to feel. 

8. Teach it as early as possible to oceupy itself with useful 
work. Begin by letting it thread buttons in a string, shell peas or 
beans; afterwards teach it to dust, help to wash up, peel potatoes, 
gather fruit ; let it feel and look after the cat, dog, bird or hens. Also 
teach it knitting, sewing and fancy work. You will be surprised 
what a blind child can learn if only the trouble is taken to teach it. 

9. Talk often and much to the child. It cannot see the love 
and tenderness on your face, and therefore has special need of your 
voice. Ask questions about what it hears or feels and encourage 
it to ask you about the same. 

10. Be careful never to talk about anything offensive in the 
presence of a blind child. It is so much more on the alert and re- 
members everything so much better than a sighted one. 

11. Never regret, in its presence, the blindness, and never allow 
others to do it; such sympathy, though well meant, is apt to make 
it melancholy and sorry for itself to no use. Rather encourage it 
to be happy and bright, to do its work with spirit and pleasure, so 
that in the later years it may become independent of outside as- 
sistance. 

12. Give your child plenty of opportunity to exercise its mem- 
ory; it will be of invaluable service in later years. Teach it hymns, 
poems, texts, stories, ete., you will find it has great pleasure in 
learning. 

13. <A blind child can just as soon be taught religion and good 
morals as a sighted one. Act accordingly. 

14. As soon as the child is of the age when it ought to go to 
school, send it to a blind school, that it may be ee well in all 
it ought to know. 


The Prevention of Blindness. 


There are in the United States more than 64,000 blind persons, 
and of these more than a quarter are needlessly blind. In the State 
of New York there are more than 5,000 blind persons, and for the 
blindness of more than a quarter of these, there is NO EXCUSE 
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except IGNORANCE OR NEGLECT. The ignorance is of many 
types—ignorance of the conditions which produce blindness; igno- 
rance of the care of the eyes in the school room and in the homes ; 
and ignorance of the delicacy of the eye. Neglect is also of many 
kinds, but the most serious is neglect to use a preventive for in- 
fected eyes, and neglect of prompt and adequate treatment of the 
resultant inflammation when it occurs. 


Common Causes of Blindness. 


The common causes of blindness divide themselves into two 
classes—the preventable and the inevitable. No amount of care will 
ever Save some eyes from some infections, and no amount of me- 
chanical protection can save an exposed eye from certain accidents 
or from the evil effect of improper medicine or from the results fol- 
lowing many of the common diseases, such as smallpox, measles, 
scarlet fever or certain acute inflammations. 


Common Causes of Preventable Blindness: 


Ophthalmia of the New Born. 

Hereditary Syphilis 

Later Pus Infections. 

Sympathetic Inflammations. 

Some Industrial Accidents. 

Some Accidents in Play. 

Progressive Nearsightedness. 

Inflammatory and Other Causes. 

Ophthalmia in the new born is DANGEROUS, is due to an in- 
fection, is PREVENTABLE, and if taken early is a CURABLE 
DISEASE. It is a severe inflammation of the eyes manifesting it- 
self soon after birth and leaving the child with IMPATRED VIS- 
ION or absolute LOSS OF SIGHT WITHIN A FEW DAYS, unless 
prompt and efficient treatment has been administered. 

There is a simple medical practice, which, if followed at the 
birth of every infant, would prevent approximately all Infant Oph- 
thalmia. This practice is the application of a drop of some ap- 
proved liquid preventive to the child’s eyes at birth. The Health 
Board of New York City furnishes to midwives and physicians on 
application a one per cent. solution of silver nitrate, two drops of 
which may be placed in each eye of the child at birth. If the eyes 
are healthy it does no harm, merely produce? a sheht redness, 
which soon passes away. If they are infected, it destroys the germs. 
The State Department of Health hopes to make a similar distribu- 
tion throughout the State. 
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Mothers, midwives, nurses and health officers should insist that 
this practice be followed by those having charge of the infant at 
birth. 

Later Pus Infections. 


Later pus infections are of many kinds, and are mild or danger- 
ous as the pus contains mild or dangerous germs. One of the most 
serious pus infections is that which results in Gonorrheal Conjunc- 
tivitis. If treated promptly the eye of an infant infected with this 
disease is likely to escape uninjured. But this disease in the eye of 
an adult is MOST SERIOUS and must have both IMMEDIATE and 
untiring treatment. 

Gonorrheal Ophthalmia and Epidemic Conjuctivitis (pink eye) 
are so contagious that a small particle of secretion from an infected 
eye may infect a healthy eye and reproduce the disease in a most 
serious form. 

Nurses and members of the*family must exercise special care 
that no particle of secretion from an infected eye finds lodgment in 
their own eyes. The price of safety is net to use any article that 
has been used about the patient. Cloths, pledgets of cotton and 
material used for cleansing the diseased eye should be burnt at 
once. Towels, clothing and bedding should be carefully disinfected 
under the direction of a physician or nurse so that the infection may 
not reach it. 

As these diseases are highly contagious, persons fens from 
them should not be allowed to associate with others. | 

Trachoma (granulated lids)—So persistent and serious is this 
disease that immigrants found to be infected with it are at once 
sent back to their homeland, and in every case where it can be 
shown that the disease might have been recognized at the home port, 
the steamship company is fined one hundred dollars. 

Towels, clothing and bedding should be thoroughly disinfected, 
and those exposed should carefully guard against infection. Per- 
sons using or in charge of public conveniences should be on their 
guard against this disease; towels used indiscriminately in public 
baths have been known to cause epidemics of Pink Hye and Tra- 
choma. 

Hereditary Syphilis. 

When a child is found to have Hereditary Syphilis, prompt and 
vigorous treatment must at once be resorted to. A common mani- 
festation of this disease is chronic inflammation of one eye after the 
other, preventing the use of the eye for a year or more, and some- 
times leaving the sight permanently injured. 
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Sympathetic Inflammations. 


It is.a mater of common knowledge that a person who has suf. 
fered injury in one eye is liable to have a sympathetic atack in the 
other. If the eye is seriously injured, but heals, and is not removed, 
the sound eye may be affected even years later. Hence, it should 
be examined at least once a month by a competent oculist in order 
that the spread of the inflammation, if it occurs, may be discovered 
in its first and curable stages. 


Industrial Accidents. 


The New York State Reports of Factory Inspection show about 
200 industrial accidents annually, resulting mm partial or total blind- 
ness; besides which are the large number of accidents occurring on 
railroads, in construction work and in field and forest. To reduce 
the number of those which occur in factories is the work of the fae- 
tory inspectors and of other publ officers; the Committee urges 
anyone who suffers injury to secure prompt treatment. 

The majority of such accidents are due to small flying parti- 
cles which strike the eye. If the particles are of steel or iron, the 
person injured should be sent immediately to an Eye Infirmary, 
where an opportunity is afforded for extracting the particle of steel 
or iron by the large magnet, thus giving the person the best chance 
of recovery. The flying particles often come from the use of cheap 
hammers and other poor tools. The employer owes it to his men to 
see that they are safely equipped. Where the’resulting injuries are 
distinctly painful, an oculist should be consulted as soon ag practi- 
cable. Where they are apparently trifling, the eye, after first re- 
hef, should be let severely alone; if the inflammation does not abate 
a physician should be consulted. It should not be bathed with do- 
mestic remedies or nostrums, nor, except on the advice of a physi- 
cian, with anything but clean, warm water which has been boiled, 
or with a saturated boric acid solution, which may be obtained at 
any drug store. The eye should be wiped or bandaged only with 
the cleanest cloth; and if pus begins to form, no bandage should be 
worn, except on the advice of a physician. 

Inflammation of the eyelids or other injuries to them should 
be treated with like care, and bruises or injuries to the face about 
the eyes should have careful attention, lest the eye itself become in- 
fected. 

Measures for First Aid. 


Cinders and other particles can only be removed from the eye 
safely by a physician or an oculist. Where they must be removed by 
a layman, cleanliness is absolutely necessary. Therefore, pieces of 
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metal in common use or exposed to handling, such as pocket knives, 
pins or needles, should not be used, but rather small bits of clean, 
smooth wood, rolls of soft, clean paper, or a match with cotton 
wrapped about the end. 

When lime or other caustic lodges in the eye, the eyeball should 
be flooded with olive, linseed, or machine oil, to be preferred in the 
order named—water should not be used. Where lime is likely to 
get into the eyes, olive oil should be kept in readiness. Oil should 
be applied freely to all burns to the eye or surrounding parts, and 
the eye should then be bandaged in a clean, dry cloth to exclude 
the air. 

When acid strikes the eyes it may be washed out by bathing at 
once and quickly with a great deal of water. But if delay occurs, 
oil should be applied. 

When the eyes are burned by ammonia, or other alkali, use 
diluted vinegar or a little lemon juice to neutralize the action of 
the ammonia. Water may be used promptly and in abundance. 

When a hot particle lodges in the eye, remove it instantly if 
possible; if not, flood the eyeball with water or oil at once. 

If proprietors of establishments would see that these and simi- 
lar suggestions are indicated to their workmen and followed by 
them, a large proportion of blindness, resulting from minor acci- 
dents, could be avoided. 


Accidents in Play. 


A material proportion of blindness is caused by accidents to 
children at play. Sometimes the eyeball is torn by a button-hook, 
or pierced by a knife or awl; or a scissors’ blade used to untie a 
knot, slips and injures the eye. Some eyes have been injured by 
the crack of a whip, by shot from an air-gun or a toy pistol. Chil- 
dren should be warned against these things. 

SMALL CHILDREN should never be allowed to use firearms 
and fireworks, and larger ones as little as possible, and then only 
after they have been taught to use them properly and under the 
supervision of a grown person. Every recurrence of our national 
holiday brings its train of melancholy accidents to the eyes from 
fireworks. 

Eyes are apt to become nearsighted in the early years at school, 
and excessive reading will cause this nearsightedness to increase 
rapidly up to perhaps the student’s eighteenth year. He is then, 
because of his poor sight, barred from those occupations in which it 
is not permissible to wear glasses and his weakened eyes are pre- 
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disposed to various diseases injurious to vision. The nearsighted 
child does not see distant objects well and therefore he loses inter- 
est In many outdoor pastimes and turns te reading for his recrea- 
tion. Thus he inereases his nearsightedness and injures his general 
health. 


When nearsightedness is discovered early and eye-glasses are 
given that make distant vision normal and needless, near work is 
forbidden, the nearsightedness may be held in check and any con- 
siderable increase prevented. But the existence of nearsightedness 
is not often discovered early, for the child does not know that his 
distant vision is failing nor do his parents find it out, and his 
teacher is usually the first to notice the defect. 

Recently it has become customary in the public schools to test 
the vision of all pupils periodically. By this means nearsighted- 
ness is discovered while it is still of low degree, measures are taken 
to prevent its progression, and the child does not become backward 
in school from inability to see the blackboard. Pupils in the publie 
schools are thus cared for. In many private schools the necessity 
of periodical tests of vision by teachers has not yet been learned, 
and oculists see many neglected pupils of these schools who have 
become needlessly nearsighted before their condition has been dis- 
eovered accidentally. Tests of vision should be made every year: 


Neglect or Improper Treatment of the Eyes. 


Tgnorance is the mother of many a blind eye. A patient often 
does not know the necessity, and so fails to return to the hospital 
for after-treatment of an inflammatory disease which affects the 
eyes. A ‘‘eold in the eyes’’ may mean anything from a cinder on 
the cornea to diphtheretic conjunctivitis. Therefore, it cannot, with 
safety, be either neglected or treated by an ignorant person. Yet 
either one or the other of these wrong courses is usually followed. 


Some nostrums and domestic remedies are harmless, but in se- 
rious cases they do harm by losing time. Tea leaves, bread and 
milk, raw meat, oysters and many other domestic prescriptions may 
be bearers of infection. THEY ARE THEREFORE DANGEROUS, 
AND SHOULD NOT BE USED. UNDER NO CIRCUMSTANCES 
SHOULD POULTICES EVER BE APPLIED TO THE EYE, 


There is a steadily increasing group of unfortunate persons 
who require more attention. They cannot be classed with blind; 
and yet they are handicapped in the work of hfe by defective 
sight. The ranks of the blind are steadily recruited from them. 
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Take Care of the Eyes. 


When the eyes are weak, any virulent affection of the system 
is apt to extend to and attack them. 

Keep the eyes clean. Wash them with warm water every 
morning, but do not go at once into a cold wind while the eyes are 
warm and moist. If the eyes water or the lids are red or full of 
matter in the morning, consult an oculist. He will either give med- 
icine or glasses to cure them. 

When you study, sit with the left side to the light, allowing it 
to fall over your shoulder on to your book, drawing or music. 

Do most of your close work by daylight. Writing by artificial 
light is less taxing on the eyes than reading. 

At night a good, clean oil-lamp will give a clear, steady light. 

Electric light is next best. Gas is the worst—it flickers. 

Sit straight—to bend over your work strains the eyes and 
makes them bloodshot. 

Hold your work a foot away from your eyes. If you must hold 
it nearer or farther away, you probably need glasses, at least for 
study. 

Don’t read or do close work in the twilight—it strains the 
eyes. 

When something falls into your eye, do not rub it, but wash it 
with warm water. After the lids are washed clean, take the lashes 
of the upper lid between the forefinger and thumb and draw the 
upper lid out and down over the lower. In this way particles 
lodged on the inner surface of the upper lid may frequently be 
removed. If the eye still hurts and you feel something in it, go to 
an oculist or a dispensary. ) 

After measles, scarlet fever, croup, chicken pox, or diphtheria, 
have your eyes examined by an oculist. Eye troubles often follow 
these disease. 

Do not overwork the eyes. When busy with close work, let the 
eye look away now and then to rest itself. Do not keep looking 
when it 1s unnecessary. 

For information and literature, address the secretary. 

GEORGE ALLEN HUBBELL, M. D., 
Executive Secretary. 
New York City. 

No. 289 Fourth Avenue, 


CHAPTER 11. 


Report of the Kentucky School for the Deaf 


REPORT OF THE KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
FOR: THE DEAF, 


Honorable Earksdale Hamlett, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


Dear Sir:— 


In compliance with the law, f submit for your consideration the fol- 
lowing report of the Kentucky School for the Deaf for the year ending 
June 30, 1915. 


ENROLLMENT. 


The total number of white pupils enrolled during the year was 329; 
the number of colored pupils was 31, making a total enrollment of 360 
for both the white and colored schools. 

Of the 329 white pupils-in attendance 175 were boys and 154 were 
girls. In the school for the colored deaf there were 16 boys and 15 girls. 
Of the white pupils in school the past session there were 19 graduates, this 
being the largest class so far ever graduated. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


When the deaf child enters school, he is without any language what- 
ever and has no means of communication with those about him except 
through a few rude signs or pantomine, so that from the very beginning 
of his education everything possible is done to give him a working knowl- 
edge of the English language, without which he is unable to make use of 
text books. 

His vocabulary is gradually enlarged from day to day by exercises 
prepared by the teachers, by object lessons, action work, and by use of 
pictures and charts. 

About the beginning of the fourth year in school, the pupil is ready 
to begin the study of simple text books, and from this time on Our course 
of instruction differs very little from that of the public schools for hear- 
ing children. 
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Our pupils are taught Geography, History of the United States, Arith- 
metic, Algebra, English History, Civil Government, Physics, English Gram- 
mar and Physiology, and on the completion of this course of study are pre- 
pared to enter Gallaudet College, the National College for the Deaf at 
Washington, D. C., if they desire to take a higher education. 

All pupils who enter school at a proper age are given an opportunity 
to learn articulation and lip-reading. While this is very difficult for the 
deaf, a large number of them kecome very proficient in speech and lip- 
reading and this is of great benefit to them as a means of communication 
with their relatives and friends. During the past year we had 194 pupils 
in oral classes studying speech and lip-reading, and all of their instruction 
was given wholly by their teachers—no signs or manual spelling being em- 
ployed. 

INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


The trades taught here are carpentry, printing, shce-making, tailoring, 
and garden and farm work for the boys, while the girls are instructed daily 
in plain and fancy sewing, in the care of their bedrooms, and in laundry 
work. A number of the older girls took a course the past session in home 
hygiene under the trained nurse of our hospital and at the end of the 
term were. examined on the ground covered. Their examination papers 
were very creditable, indeed, and many of them were of a very high order 
and showed a thorough knowledge of the subject. The school is greatly in 
need of funds to employ a teacher of domestic science, drawing and art, 
and of physical culture. It is to be hoped that the legislature in the future 
may make provision for the above courses as they would be of great bene- 
fit to our pupils. 


COST OF MAINTENANCE. 


The School for the White Deaf is supported by an annual appropria- 
tion of $26,100.00, with an additional appropriation of $150.00 per capita. 
‘The total amount expended during the past year py the school for the 
white deaf was $80,592.78; by the colored school $6,495.36. While this may 
seem a large sum to those unacquainted with the work of educating the 
deaf, it should be remembered that in schools for deaf children the classes 
are necessarily very small, from ten to fourteen pupils constituting a class, 
and the teachers being specialists, command much higher salaries than 
do the teachers of the common schools. 


RULES AND TERMS OF ADMISSION, ETC. 


The school is made free to all children residing in Kentucky, whose 
hearing is so impaired as to prevent their being taught in the ordinary pub: 
lic school. Board, tuition, books, medical attendance, etc., in short, every- 
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thing is furnished except clothing and traveling expenses. This much is 
expected of the parents, which in most cases can be done by a little econ- 
omy and self-denial. Clothing should be plain, substantial, and warm, and 
each article plainly marked before sending the child to us. The best way 
to mark the large articles is to sew the name in with some fast color. 

The proper age for admission is about seven years, and none will be 
received under that age or over twenty-one without special action on the 
part of the Board of Commissioners. 

The applicant for admission must be of sound mind and free from 
such chronic diseases as would prevent study. 

The time allowed by law is twelve years, but in no case will a child 
be kept at the school after it is fully ascertained that he can make no fur- 
ther progress in his studies. 

The school session lasts forty weeks, beginning the second Wednesday 
in September. A pupil entering school at any time during the year is ex- 
pected to remain until the session closes without some very good reason. 
Nothing so interrupts the work and tends to demoralize the class as tak- 
ing a pupil from school in the spring before school closes. Any pupil taken 
home during the session without the permission of the Board of Commis- 
sioners forfeits the right of attending the school thereafter. 

Respectfully submitted, 
AUGUSTUS ROGERS, 
Superintendent. 


S. R.--18 
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CHAPTER 12. 


SSS __—— 


Report of the Kentucky Institution for 
Feeble-minded Children 


KENTUCKY INSTITUTION FOR FEEBLE-MINDED 
CHILDREN. 


‘Frankfort, Ky., June 30, 1915. 
Hon. Barksdale Hamlett, Supt. Public Instruction, Frankfort, Ky. 


Sir:—For fifty-five years the State of Kentucky has maintained this 
school for the care and education of indigent and backward children. 

For many years the public schools of the State were unprepared for 
backward and feeble-minded children, and the result was that those un- 
able to keep up in their classes were thrown in the discard, and often 
left school without cognizance of their mental defects. This is still in 
vogue in many of the schools of the State, but the more enlightened and 
advanced communities are now establishing special classes for retardates, 
and giving them special attention by trained teachers, graduated at such 
institutions as Vineland, New Jersey. This is a step in the right direction, 
especially till the age of twelve years is passed, and then if no special 
progress is made, we would suggest that these children ‘be sent to this 
institution. 

Too many are allowed to quit school and drift in the world without 
the advantages of the normal child. ‘Thus society is tainted with the social 
evils sure to come in the form of degenerates and the feeble-minded. ; 

Each community is taxed to care for these drones in male form, while 
the females become a prey to human vultures and seek the easy path which 
leads them direct to the shadows that never fade. 

The Kentucky Federation of Women’s Clubs, and other organizations 
looking to the uplift of struggling humanity, are doing wonderful work in 
stemming the tide of human misfits. ; 

The courts and the judges have a mistaken idea of the requirements 
of this institution, and seem to be under the impression that none but 
idiots and imbeciles should be sent here. The law requires that such 
should be cared for by the authorities within the county where such idiots 
and imbeciles reside. This is no place for them, and so often we are com- 
pelled, under the order of the Board of Control, to return them to the 
county sending them. 

Since taking charge of this institution I have more than ever been 
awakened to the great necessities which make such an institution possible 
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and such a magnificent school for those who never had opportunities at 
home; for those brought into being under life’s unequal struggle and 
bearing the load that environment has made possible. 


A striking difference may be made between man’s past and future. 
The past being an epoch of relentless waste; the future: will be one of 
useful conservation. Wantonness is a crime which the future will punish 
severely by an exacting administration of justice, which will extend be- 
yond caprice. A policy of conservation that does not include the objects 
that appeal to the esthetic sense will deprive the future of many a sub- 
lime and beautiful picture. 

At a conservative estimate there are six millions of retardates in the 
public schools of the United States, of whom three millions are feeble- 
minded., These defectives require compensatory educational treatment, a 
treatment directed by the physician scientifically trained as a clinical 
psychologist, and not by the pedagogue unaided, thus the necessity of this 
large and growing school for defectives and backward children, four 
thousand of whom are in the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

It is the purpose of this institution to march abreast of the times; 
to discard obsolete ideas and do progressive work along all lines of 
thought and management. Our teachers are trained in psychology and can 
readily adjust themselves to the environment of the pupils. All of our 
pupils are children. Just a few are larger grown. We do not deal with 
them as normal, but as sub-normal. What they lack in concept and con- 
tent our well-trained teachers supply by suggestion. 

By concept I wish to infer that the pupils cannot grasp the things 
and objects and realities of life as normal children do. They never will 
be able to do so for the reason that’ the construction of their brains is 
lacking in stored energy and acquired knowledge of the normal pupil. 

As to content it will never reach the average child sub-normal. There- 
fore they remain within the environment of birth and hereditary tenden- 
cies: and neglect. 

We exist upon planes in this life, and the more intelligent, by evolu- 
tion and the survival of the fittest, reach the higher planes. This is dem- 
onstrable from the lowest to the highest, from amoeba to animal and 
from animal to man. 

The sub-normal cannot perceive because they lack intellectual cog- 
nizance; cannot apprehend as presented to the ‘mind. 

Animals have intuition and will not approach the danger line. The 
human has a brain which must acquire intelligence, and is lacking in in- 
tuition, but not wholly so. 

The animal starts out in life fully equipped in motor and intuitive 
knowledge; while the infant child starts in life with motor sensations and 
must acquire knowledge, or forever remain deficient. , 
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We should bear in mind that none are absolutely normal, however 
much we may boast of our capacity, and it will be thus throughout the 
remainder of time, or just so long as mal adjustment and lack of equili- 
brium maintains. 

We are likewise all creatures of false conceptions—many are faithful 
followers and others are creatures of fear. Too many of us take things 
for granted, which are founded on a false premise, which induces faith 
and fear. Few are investigators and all are blind followers. Thus it be- 
hooves us to contemplate right conceptions. Right thinking and right liv- 
ing will make us positive characters, while faith and fear are attached to 
the negative pole. When we work with certitude instead of hope we always 
arrive at positive results. 

Helpfulness to others is an instinct of humanity. Every human life is 
a great asset or a great expense to the State. The story of every human 
life is a history, a romance and a poem, tinged with light and darkened 
with shadow; illumined with sunshine and overcast with gloom. Some 
lives seem like an endless round of pleasure culminating in a magnificent 
triumph, while others are human tragedies, sad and deep, subject to tears 
instead of cheers. 

It is not for us to ask why these children are here. It is none of our 
business. They do not owe any apologies to us or to any one else. But 
we do feel a deep concern in what sort of lives these pupils live while 
here, and what sort of lives they are going to live when they leave this 
institution. We have failed, and failed utterly in our purpose, if we have 
not so prepared them to live practical, decent, honest lives. 

A State can do no higher duty by its subjects than to provide those 
conditions which will rescue the incipient geniuses from the dead level 
of enforced mediocrity. 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


We teach in this school the things we feel to be most practical for 
the children’s usefulness and happiness. We find that in teaching the 
backward pupils it is very necessary that their instruction be individual— 
according to the Binet system. A certain defective of ten years under- 
stands and talks like a child of three; therefore the same method must be 
employed in this case as for younger children. 

The grade studies here correspond very nearly to those of the pre- 
paratory class for normal children. In our morning sessions from 9:30 
to 11:45 we have the first, second, third, fourth and fifth reader grades, 
while we devote the afternoon to the primary classes. I find that the little 
boys and girls in this class are easily excited, and it is very difficult to 
fix their attention. Music is our most valuable aid. Nearly all listen to 
the airs, try to retain and repeat them. Very simple little songs serve as 
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a basis of study. In the case of these children, who only have a little 
memory, we dwell upon the pronunciation of each word; explain the 
meaning and by showing appropriate pictures make the comprehension 
easier. In this way the children learn the parts of their body; their 
clothes; certain animals and ordinary objects. In starting in beginners we 
use letters on wood or cardboard. When they learn and begin forming 
words we then take up the chart and teach them to read. By this method 
they finally learn to follow in the book of syllables. We read the children 
stories whenever the opportunity offers. All this contributes to interest 
them, and in this. way their intelligence awakens. 

Writing is a favorite exercise with these children. We obtain: better 
results from this than from reading, as certain defectives can write who 
cannot read fluently. Each letter may be recognized, named, reproduced, 
but to the work of phonetic articulation it remaing a stranger. The oral 
lessons occupy a large part of the program. Those upon animals, plants 
and things in general; colors, which are given with the aid of pictures, 
are always very successful in attracting and retaining the attention and 
forces speech in the most apathetic. When the children learn to read 
and write we then take up various studies, and pass them on to a higher 
grade. 

Another great problem is to develop their memories. We find this to 
be a very trying thing to do. The method we are now using is to have 
the children learn “by heart” little lessons. in grammar, fables and multi- 
plication tables. This has been a very successful method so far. Another 
study which the children are very fond of is arithmetic. When they ad- 
vance to the third grade they should be able to take the following from 
dictation: adding, subtracting, multiplying, and writing little compositions. 
But now comes the study of division, which is very laborious and re- 
quires many months of training before the backward child thoroughly 
understands it. They do very poor work in grammar, aS we so well know 
that this class of pupils lack judgment, imagination and possess but a very 
restricted vocabulary. I think the duration of each class should be short, 
and manual occupations fill up a large part of the time in order that the 
intellectual tension imposed on the weak brains can be supported. 

The education of backward children ig arduous and often difficult. It 
requires in those who consecrate themselves to it an innate affection for 
these poor .backward children who are all more or less afflicted with 
hereditary constitutions, innocent victims of the faults of others. It is 
necessary that they have the consciousness that however modest the work 
that they accomplish is a work of justice and reparation.—(Anna Hawkins, 
teacher). 

The idea that this institution is an “asylum” for the helpless and in- 
curable idiots is an erroneous one and we desire to correct it and impress 
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the fact that the children brought to us are brought for instruction, and 
we hope as each child is admitted that we will be able to fit that child, 
though sorely handicapped, to make his or her own living, should it ever 
be necessary. That it can and has been done is evidenced right here in 
this institution, where a number of our most valued and trusted employes 
have good paying positions. They were reared and educated here and are 
fully competent to go elsewhere and obtain employment, should the occa- 
sion arise. 

As a rule these children are very happy and do their school work 
cheerfully and are anxious to learn, even the children whose minds grasp 
very little; the school is a source of pleasure and entertainment and they 
are bound to gain something. 

We urge the parents and guardians of their mentally defective or re- 
tarded children to place them where they can be helped and cared for 
properly; for, if left to themselves, they frequently, almost inevitably, 
drift into bad company and are led into violation of the law, the conse- 
quences of which are often too terrible to relate. 

We try to make the instruction as attractive as possible. For the pri- 
mary department we use blocks with colored pictures and letters; crayons, 
with which they draw pictures, and then cut out. We also use the sew- 
ing cards and other things, both amusing and helpful. Songs, with the 
finger movements, which delight them, as they all like music. Then we 
have marches and games, which they go through sola keeping time to 
the music perfectly, and enjoying it thoroughly. 

In the higher grades I will cite one case that will give you some idea 
of what we are doing. In the third grade we have one boy who is an 
epileptic and partially paralyzed. He reads nicely, spells well, and is as 
far educated in arithmetic as multiplication. He is very ambitious and 
when we look at him and see what he has already accomplished, in spite 
of his mental and physical condition, we feel encouraged. 

The children at this institution receive the best of medical treatment, 
and are privileged to go to the superintendent at any time with their 
little troubles, which are promptly and kindly straightened out.—(Annette 
Hardin Walcutt). 


DOMESTIC ART. 


Sewing should become a part of every girl’s education from childhood 
to womanhood. By this means skill and attention are developed, habits 
of industry are acquired and a love for other domestic arts, which are 
irksome only to those who have not had any kind of manual training; for 
this reason we place the child in one of the classes and teach her to do 
plain sewing, such as mending and darning; by degrees she is instructed 
in more complicated ‘methods, such as French embroidery, crocheting and 
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drawn work. The object of domestic art is to train the mind and hand 
so that both may work together, as a child can be taught to be generous 
by teaching it to give; it can be taught to be industrious by teaching it 
to work, if the teaching is begun early, and if the work is made attrac- 
tive. I make the sewing a part of every day’s routine to be taken in hand 
many times if possible. We are amply repaid for our efforts by the bene: 
fits the children derive from domestic training. 

Home Economics.—We devote two mornings of each week to cooking. 
All who can read and write are placed in this class; they make a study . 
of foods, their value in the body, their proper selection and preparation 
in order to give the greatest efficiency; a study of cleanliness to avoid 
disease germs and to give the body strength. The art of cooking is as old 
as history. The proper selection and preparation of food is the greatest 
factor towards health, happiness and prosperity of mankind, hence a 
systematic study of cooking is a necessary part of the education of these 
children. You will realize the great difficulties which are to be met with 
in this work. It requires time, patience and persistent and ever watchful 
care. 

However, we are proud of the measure of success which has attended 
our efforts, and the tribute which has been so kindly bestowed by many 
people who visit us yearly.—(Mary Meagher, Teacher.) g 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


That book learning alone is not sufficient to educate the child is 
shown by the fact that during the last twenty years, throughout both 
Kurope and America, various systems of handicraft work have been in- 
troduced in the schools as a part of the elementary school instruction, 
educators and teachers in all countries having found something lacking in 
the ordinary form of public education. 

No child can' enjoy a healthy happiness without doing some work. 
Most of these children are inquisitive and want to know facts about the 
objects they see and handle; so they must be capable of doing the entire 
work themselves, for they feel happy only when they can feel and say 
that they have done it themselves. They must have real work and “not 
play at work.” If the occupation hag no serious importance, but is merely 
given to keep the children busy and out of mischief, the true educational 
value is lost. Finally, part of the work when finished must become the 
property of the child, for he has purchased the right to it with his own 
lakor. To inspire the child with a respect for rough labor, our models pro- 
duced must not be fancy knick-knacks or articles of luxury. If taught to 
do only fancy and decorative work he may be inclined to regard rougher 
forms of labor as of inferior dignity. There are many of these children 
who possess much knowledge who totally lack the power of applying it. 
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With manual training he must use his judgment at every step, must recog- 
nize that he and not the teacher is responsible for the work. This is the 
only way in which independence can be fostered. A teacher’s work is use- 
less if the child is inattentive. Here it is that the great value of all edu- 
cational manual work shows itself in cultivating the habit of attention. 
In order to create a habit of attention, the work must require mechanical 
as well as mental effort. The child cannot make an article of furniture 
without always being more or less interested in furniture. 

Teaching useful occupations to the children is the leading feature of 
instruction. We believe our method the right one to form these children 
into good and useful citizens. 

Basketry.—Here at last in America the value of manual training is 
being realized, and basketry igs taking an important place. 

These children are unlearned in woodcraft, and have not the magic of 
the Indian squaw in their finger-tips, but they can and do feel the fascina- 
tion of basketry, in the use of rattan, reed and rafia. Interest in the thing 
he is making gives the child an interest in the way in which other people 
of the world are doing the same thing. The desire to make his basket 
beautiful leads him to want to Know more of the baskets of the Indians, 
Hawaiians and South Americans. These problems arising in his work take 
him out to people of all parts of the world. 

To make a basket does not alone develop the muscle and steady the 
nerve, but it brings into play all the mental faculties, compelling one to 
think and reason, and at the same time awakening interest and bringing 
forth enjoyment.—(Neva Welch, Teacher). 


SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

The children take as much delight in Sunday School work as the or- 
dinary child, and can sing very sweetly the sacred songs. They are 
taught from the International Sunday School lessons, and the smaller 
children are furnished beautiful picture cards each Sunday containing 
some valuable lesson on the opposite side relative to the Bible. We also 
use merit cards and a lively interest is being manifested by all the chil- 
dren. 

PICTURE SHOWS. 

We give the pupils a three-reel picture show every Friday evening, 
and have the pictures censored by the film company, and these we find 
educational to a very high degree. 


IN CONCLUSION. 

In the public schools it has been found by medical inspection that 70% 
of the pupils are defective to the extent of needing special medical care 
for such conditions as sight, hearing, breathing, teeth, tonsils, adenoids, 
spinal curvature, anemia, mal nutrition, etc. 
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It is estimated that twelve million school children in America suffer 
from some defect, and of the truants examined 95% have been defective. 
Physical defects can be relieved—many of them entirely so. Our surgeon 
for the institution, Dr. C. A. Fish, is constantly removing tonsils and ade- 
noids aS our pupils are received, and we find this adds greatly to their 
mental capacity. 

It is estimated that 4% of all school children in the United States are 
mentally defective, and this is more alarming than that 70% should be 
physically defective. 

The Binet scale divides the children by what we call mental age, and 
using this we say that those with a mental age of two years and under 
are idiots; those over two and under eight are imbeciles; and those of 
eight and under twelve are morons. A child is not considered normal un- 
less he or she can pass successfully the Binet scale for those of twelve 
years of age. 

Our institution is becoming very much crowded, and we are in need 
of a new school building, and it is hoped the next legislature will come 
to the rescue of the Board of Control for Charitable Institutions, as it 
would be the wisest of economy to meet their every demand if humane 
treatment is to be afforded our State patients and pupils. 

Whatever the individual member of the legislature may personally 
think the mass of the taxpayers of the State would much prefer to be 
taxed to amply provide for the comfort and education of these unfortunates, 
than that they should be stinted and crowded and not enjoy the comforts 
their sick condition should and must demand. The children of the most 
prosperous as well as those of the most needy are here, and if you will 
take the matter of their comfort home to your own fireside you will ex- 
pand by sympathy and open your heart to those who have no home, or 
cannot be kept at home even though you have a palace. 


NUMBER OF PUPILS FROM EACH COUNTY. 


COUNTY Male Female Total 
AMON 208/55 een eit. <a ase ees 1 2 3 
yCibshh gepeme me Tee cae tem nny Ne MA ors blN Mer ai OAC mA = = 
Anderson; cei ae eee Ors ements 2 a3 
Barren vii. Wt eae pee ee ee a pee a 1 2 
Ballard eo. t coe ee ae a eek oe eS a a 
BOY sotecSceck ot ten NR Seer oe Fee at Co) EN tae a” 1 3 
Boyle Qo ii ca ee oe gee cece Weasel ae 1 ned 1 
Butler sh Cas at eee eee age at chee ee 3 4 7 
Breckinrid 26.234 )se eee ee ee ras 2 1 3 
Bracken :.05.2.555 0) 22 Wainer 2 2 4 
Breathitt %.7i2.4 hoe oe eee en am 1 1 
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COUNTY Male Female Total 
BOOMG .. «..-----2.---cecececceeeneeceeeeeeecscseseeeneneneenereseensetenetstes Se 2 2 
Peo Fens Nok tanec stawdcne snag sbreoensothe-eten 1 Bia 
INR I 9k PE Pe ei ras eet Aa setneddeowni ae a 1 2 
EE ORT. .-.2:-.. Be ney eee cine trencene eae gannaemnceecen sans 1 iz 2 
oad eas cosece seas beast aebtbemeea eebeneseeSesenece 1 = 3 
NM te a eae % i} it 
SE SG ne eo sonpeines enter pope run oes ap eon memes) 7 1 8 
2A) eae Ll sees Me ahRL RR Oh OSTEO eeine 5 3 8 
CRO aoa se asetn de sacene nd tecenrsckignenprateanentoine 3 3 3 
Co Se ee een: Ta eae ce eerie rt aie een ee eres 1 1 
Carlisle - ..........---0-2.---..--.--. RNB INNS ER Rey PEE me 3 3 3 
RN re oh ee 2 3 3 
DavieSs .. ...n----.-----c-ceenecsseeenesecccneeeceeenenneneneneeceneeseasees 4 1 5 
RPA ge. | c.---..- BE relates hoe cacphen sone pace eas eitavenren ona demescaran toe 2 2 
Fayette .. ...... aie eRe borane eee ee ae dyer cA 5 12 
RR ee oe da i ecb -Bekd hes wnencpeceaarewese 1 2 3 
(iN 0 Fh a eee ea oo con ee ese aes 3 = 3 
PPUICON .. ---..-.-------snnenn-nncnccnncsntenceconantsnsccnnoceceeneeneesseneten 1 1 2 
Gallatin. ......------se-c-c-steceeseseeecceceenecencececenseeeeencecenenees 1 2 2 
CATR oc. ~-c-.----- popes ee eh ee sere Pele ee eee teas A 1 2 
8S TS eee Sere foes pecetendererseje teats crmenntnsnns=k a 1 
GATTALG .. 2... -e-cecececenceeeceegeeeesceeeceseeeeeeesneneceseeneteces = 2 aie 
Ne MP eS eo ons eh oa penpectlegeecsrecte tance seneseee ui es a 
Harrison .. .... Bee emcee evens orneceacteee cscs sanseqenenenreeencrar 4 2 6 
Hopkins .. .......------------------- ee omens ees ee 3 3 6 
BOM -------- venscesenensecceceereeessensnenenesscesenenterenesecceesetetes 1 ul 
Henderson... -...--.-.-s.ccsccecceeceseeeececeeeeeeceesenseereenseneenenees 2 2 
Gs ee aria re eae = 2 2 
Jefferson .. .... Peebetrcoaesnoncmenns asccengneenpenseserensensesnnentnesnenee 48 33 81 
GAS AMTIING) 2.0 ©-2--.---s2e-reson---=- ees ucevapen dee sence osennsnaercboae ase 1 % 1 
TROTEOIE one nsec an2ntsoncnnnnseneetweennnnnn-nnnsreennrtansnacentennaccacenns 14 5 19 
KNOX .- cwwceceee--nnn--ceeesnccccnerentenenencccecceeteereresteeecnsensenseees 2 2 
Livingston .. ..-...-.-------------- DO ee digdar wea cteeaeostcnsea==ue nf i ett 
|g SEI Dees net eee ee csr tne e roeeee ert “ 1 work 
LALUC .. ouenanee--nnesennnneencnceeseccecerenecesnnceeesseneeserecesennoreatenee 1 t 
LUPE] <. ....------------200---eceenanteenseenneeensenrecnnnneseacenteorennns i 1 
LO WIS .. ..----c-e-cceeeececeecccecceessceceeceescceesscesseetsnaeseerernsaeess 1 1 1 
SAU oo ance a-wn----seocnogenonrnenonencnnenecnrtnnnnonscnseoranensacenscemnscs 1 1 2 
TGV cone ennecn-n-cavaennene-nencneoueenentntpnerecnnsncssnntoreberesoreaseres 3 2 5 
MOLrgan. 2. .n..c-n--c-cceceecsscersereecssnenssenseneannesaesstescotensenenees 4 5 9 
Madison ... «..--..------c--ceeccecceneceseereneeeneesennsenceneesssennsenereses 2 3 5 

1 is 1 


MELCer .. -nc-secececeecececeseseeeesnsesnserssnennesensacnananensserssnennnnens 
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SORRENTO 


' COUNTY Male Female Total 
Marshall oF ees oon eet eed cin ea 1 as 1 
Montgomeérye. i eee ne Te eer 3 3 
MASON io Wee Ce renee ae eae alee ere 4 4 
McCracken ye nance see ei ine Sree 2 il 3 
MoMiea ng Ferntree tte trae he oak ae 2 1 3 
MarOncr cre ge oon nee nt aie 2 Nee 1 3 4 
MGOreary sei a aint phere st sera ee CE a fe 3 S 
Munhlen ber gate cs eee talent eee 1 1 2 
MOT OG oe rome el ce ee ot eee ee 1 2 3 
INGLSOM vain cet, See eee a ee 2 1 3 
NIGHOIAS Ve isa Sets ee 1 al 2 
ONO ssh aee Ss seek nec 2 Had Roe apep ee raE 4 5 9. 
OW On) 20g. AR eet OPC iat yO Uiles ee area IRIE 2 2 4 
Old iva i 5 oe an <0 i ge eed eR ae Ss 2 2 
Owsley: "<7 e cee Ue a one eae 1 1 2 
Pendloton | sytsc 258 1. Weta in ee eae 1 3 4 
L540) ating tet Mtr tie Ie Na Velie | ele a 2 5 ff 
EK rex atic 330: eae es oe en ae 1 1 2 
Rockcastle a... et gee kone aes eer 1 2 3 
FLOW Pee ein costo ee. wi Ree 2 bs 2 
ROD y Peek. cass ee eettrhn Os Gear eR oe 1 i: 
COLL on Sierras ass Seco Lk tod ee at 3 ts 3 
Spencer 2: ge ees 1 |e a ae ae 1 2 3 
TVIBR oC attest en, ve ee 1 al 1 
Trim ble. iter Jac pecans i SCs eae ea arate ane a 1 2 
Webster rn.) oho i OO tenth 1 1 2 
WATT 2 Us .c0e 2.0: acc a er ee 3 4 ui! 
Whitley esr aciayis Series cc: anh ean ee et ee 1 +: 1 
IW Ol fee sy tot ee Se 1 1 2 
Woodfords2 25 eee ae Wi ea Plas al 1 2 
LOS Ke) Bie herba star auaMeNNE RNS SiN ClnaLa ee Il hs 3 e 3 
Unknown #27 Ac Beier prin mae) ae oe 2 x 3 
Totals inc Ate eee ee eee Oy Rs 184 156 340 
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RECAPITULATION. 


School Department, 


Seaeenumber of pupils attending. school...-:.._..-...-....-.s.:-----ccceeseseseseennesen-o-e ence 254 
I es Pee ge ce acon Lo tarw na getesnapntoenccesacdvsnecagncnpegewenedmuee 137 
Use Oe tet EN ae Mee Soc oe). e cl up tnseucwsbraceenecagaatasiserereoste 116 
PrfMary Grade... ecececceececeneseceeeeecteeeeeeeeeeseeeeseseceeensnssseessceesnenenensenensnseaseanaenenaeas 140 
Domestic Science and ALt.......-.ee-ceecccececeeccesececeeeeceeeeeeeeeeceeenensnetsnsensansnansnseneaes 42 
SS COL RG Serta and) Fanllinnse ny. Cas a pte rms aoie eee tae eee 72 


Boys’ Building. 


Numper of boys who work in the halls..-...- cc... --....2.--canssnseneorennseennancnnnencence 18 
henper-o: boys who. work in the laundry .....o-... 222.2... nss-eeseceeneeseenerseennnne 7 
Peamiuer ot boys who work. in the. Kitchen... soc... -nccsnseecposnecandaceeneceones 3 
Meamrper of boys who work in the bakery x..-....-.-----........e---ccseensconcosneenccenentennnnees 1 
Nampber of boys who work in the dining room..........2......-.-cee.sceseeeeesenstanonnenes 16 
Number of boys who work on the farm, garden and diary..................------.+-+ 26 
Number of boys who work in the power NouSe...................-sccecssessecteseeceeees 8 


Girls’ Building. 


Number of girls employed in the halls.............-..--..---:---se--cee-ceseeesceneeceseeeeseeeneees 24 
Number of girls employed in the sewing TrooOM..............-...---------0e-se-eeceeeneeeeeee 5 
Number of girls employed in the laundry..............-..-.----.---------- iSplasine pe ghee inthe 9 
Number of girls employed in the dining room................---..------.-----seeeceeseeeeseeee 18 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. C. KEHOE, 
Superintendent. 
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PUPILS—RURAL—1913-14. 
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White Colored 
COUNTY é 

s g A 

E ele Spee bas 

® S) ® ) HO 

fy a = cd x OH 
Lo Ap a aes 2, 334 4,743 248 250 498 5, 241 
BA oo gach censaeectonses 2,171 4, 442 163 134 297 4,739 
JOYS a 1, 488 3, 002 125 133 258 3, 260 
TERS ERG b 2 Aa oe el ce 1, 596 3, 447 250 254 504 3, 951 
rae ed eee: don const ce-veese a;eek 6, 672 643 653 1, 296 7, 968 
TEMS a ce cee 1, 950 4,006 229 220 449 4, 455 
een 3, 101 6, 437 113 86 199 6, 636 
CESSES] vis a Ue ee 1, 085 2, 292 59 75 134 2, 426 
“SG Sa) ete 1,090 2,257 597 676 2s 3, 530 
Tk aaa ee 1,914 3, 959 25 38 63 4,022 
BT oc as ccecsecenesems 1, 404 2, 870 593 613 1, 206 4,076 
MOOT epee st cloned tase ccesensechs 1, 388 2,846 60 40 100 2,946 
BRIN MY eae slancccecucettectetecesens 3, 554 7, 208 47 45 92 7, 300 
BreerainridZe ... ..i...02..=-.-- 2, 967 6, 166 282 249 531 6, 697 
TBS RE eres 1, 271 2, 664 97 94 191 2, 85d 
TES OEE” ee tee es 2, 482 5, 076 89 105 194 5, 270 
Tel 7S de Se ar ae a 1, 423 2, 953 414 425 839 3, 792 
ON ES ee 5 Re ee 3, 204 6, 486 231 269 500 6, 936 
COTE, S158 Re a ere 2,177 4,250 0 .0 0 4, 250 
CaTAigin a meee 1, 238 2, 620 67 59 126 2,746 
(eT ee 1, 031 2,108 76 59 135 2, 243 
us Vat sae eo Aerie 3, 720 7, 738 16 20 36 7, 774 
Oo o> EE eee 2,926 5, 629 27 23 50 5,670 
(pe es 3, 196 6, 487 2,533 2,567 5, 100 11, 587 
(CRISES a, OS NES mn 1, 262 2,665 270 240 510 3,175 
oe cccleesnsantgs 3, 209 6, 615 98 81 179 6, 794 
SSS ea eee 1,372 2, 837 16 18 34 2, 871 
(CHO Ee aS Kova a eee er 1,907 4,011 |- 98 93 191 4, 202 
iyo Ss Ge es 1, 744 3, 836 171 179 350 4,186 
ONS i en 3, 611 7, 306 322 320 642 7, 948 
et So EG | a eh 1, 750 3, 614 100 84 184 3, 798 
TH TLS y'ayy By B® seep Se iat a eae oe 1,779 3, 756 0 0 0 3, 156 
Lo 7) Se Se eee oes 2,140 4, 349 9 12 21 4,370 
TET SLPS ES ea eo 1h Balt 2,717 561 586 1,147 38, 864 
UPSET 0 fe ee ee Bre Rene ere 2, 230 4, 485 182 195 377 4, 863 
1 PONCE ee peeeee eres 38, 479 (print 14 22 36 7, 247 
PERENNIAL UTM 2 5. | ccstsecss.uccacsecorearence-> 1,379 2, 843 98 87 185 3, 028 
AMC IMHO I Conch c 02: SeYeelcthccatccseescotes 1, 560 3, 031 503 516 1, 019 4, 050 
Meee PIAL LD Geet oe os cet seen ses ce aonvqceecsete=> 540 1,178 38 44 82 1, 260 
ES ee 1, 659 3, 411 327 356 683 4, 094 
Ore IRR ator coos scrcn.cncecessanens- 1, 418 3, 081 45 64 109 3, 140 
Me eA i Aine cose soci s-scustasneaorvase 4,210 8, 591 352 303 655 9, 246 
CER oe does scaryoncesnnsnsenns-c 3, 244 6, 682 47 42 89 6, 771 
ae 1, 620 3, 344 262 236 498 8, 842 
MR RMETR DTN Go 50. occas os scensnsnnsinnes 8, 134 6, 176 BY 28 60 6, 236 
FHA COCK . onnnesecseossssececesssnnnenne 1, 007 2,300 94 80 174 2,479 


eee 
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ee Ee eee 
PUPILS—RURAL—1913-14, 


CENSUS 


-_-ooOoo 


_ 


White Colored 
COUNTY ty, Rt oh 
= a 
© Hee bec @ = ree = 
c o iS © o iS 3 
a es i = fx, a OH 
FLAP CI eo ae ee 3, 456 8, 238 6, 694 302 245 547 7,241 
Hava Cea etre mee eae et! 2,651 2, 439 5, 090 85 85 170 5, 260 
FIAT SON ae eee sue 1, 805 1, 642 38, 447 101 93 194 3, 641 
fo: hee og miepine 5 wet WOR Oe Vc ne BUG la 2, 816 2, 706 5, 522 380 368 748 6, 270 
EHenderson fe 22 eae ee 2, 348 2, 090 4, 438 648 586 1, 234 5, 672 
FLCRLY yy eee Le ee eee 1, 716 1, 630 3, 346 273 281 554 8,900 
HMickmanito oo) ee ee 1,520 1, 447 2, 967 247 225 472 3, 439 
HOopkinegerne ee ee ey 4,227 4,091 8, 318 | 989 1,015 2, 004 10, 322 
PACKSON Be eeee ct Mee 2,138 2, 036 4,174 0 0 0 4,174 
VOL CrSson ewe.) sem wee 4, 880 4, 436 9,316 654 642 1, 296 10, 612 
JOSSa mine 225. ts 1, 061 1, 046 2,107 291 278 569 2,676 
JONNSONsE La eee 3, 102 8, 502 6, 604 0 0 0 6, 604 
ESGHtON oe oe ee 1, 835 | 1, 820 3, 655 66 | 58 124 3, 779 
ISDIO UC Gee ee ee ame 2,175 2,258 4, 433 3 22 61 4, 494 
KNOX: bea oe Se 3, 953 3, 734 7, 687 | 187 161 348 8, 035 
NGAVUG po eee: oe heh ee ee 1,500 rey 3, 237 | 100 147 247 3, 484 
Pare] ea) te wet 3, 723 38, 461 7, 184 98 92 190 7, 374 
Lawrendesc-2 wee soe 83,445 3, 340 6, 785 | 28 19 47 6, 832 
a We oro ORS Tata, ters eS Sr ore” Y 1, 890 1,771 3, 661 33 3 68 3, 729 
paLIOS TGR eA ge soe eer ee aero 1, 749 1, 784 3, 587 21 21 42 3,579 
APIOLCN CTR Sa fo eee ae 3, 283 2,639 5, 872 41 39 80 5, 952 
TiC Wis Oe et Sa cept tte 2, 13D 2,501 5, 236 12 1% 29 5, 265 
PATI CO ly re ee tt eee 2, 442 2, 354 4, 796 | 448 455 903 5, 699 
PAIVINnS SON ey a hee ee. 1, 601 1,573 3, 174 116 108 224 3, 898 
LOS AN sea os eee eee 2, 159 2,517 5, 276 872 797 1, 669 6, 945 
EiyGnl' ae eee es eee ee 1, 222 1, 222 2,444 227 als 440 2, 884 
Ma disongey eee oe 2, 808 2,678 5, 486 | 712 680 1,392 6, 878 
MM aSOLtiny. = 7. a wee ae 2, 511 2,531 5, 042 11 3 14 5, 056 
IVE ATO Wve hee ee ee 1, 849 1, 862 3, T1L 263 247 510 4, 221 
Wars heise sy Smile pete 2,649 2, 550 5, 199 17 12 29 5, 228 
Martin 2 pecs ak en eee 1, 396 1,331 2,727 0 0 0 2, 124 
S.MaASON ssi, ee see seem 1, 484 1, 427 2,911 236 263 499 3, 410 
eMeCrackenio.) ee 1, 588 1, 389 2,977 272 297 569 3,546 © 
MCCreary, et eee 2,097 1,901 3, 998 0 0 0 8, 998 
Me Leant.casac eee ae oe 2,090 1, 849 3, 939 102 101 203 4,142 
Nea de> Cee eee 1, 457 1, 455 2,912 138 118 256 3,168 
Ménifee> occ eer 1,113 1,141 2, 254 12 8 20 2, 274 
Mercer <2... Ora 1, 820 1, 760 8, 580 853 340 693 4,273 
Metcalfe, see 1, 507 1,507 3, 014 150 151 301 8, 315 
MONTOC Wl us tet eenene 2,244 2,179 4, 423 161 160 321 4,744 
Montromery 2-0 1, 383 1, 283 2, 666 412 455 867 3, 533 
SLOTS AN i ee eee ee 2, 950 2,957 5, 907 0 0 0 5, 907 
Mublénberoeteoe- eae 3, 860 3, 792 7, 652 413 368 781 8, 433 
ON GIS Ee co eee a 2, 338 2, 239 4,577 483 542 1, 025 5, 602 
Ni¢cholast sii. fee ee 1, 362 1, 338 2, 700 114 98 212 2,912 
O16 Reece cee ae ee 4, 209 8, 887 8, 096 143 169 302 8, 408 


CENSUS. 3 


PUPILS—RURAL—1913-14. 


CENSUS 
White Colored 
COUNTY | 
. 2 

2 5 S 2 < eo ieae 

ys p rs g wv Br 

® iS) ® iS HO 

a ed = = fx = Oa 
OO) 7 SUNT a = Se le a | 803 721 1, 524 172 | 127 | 299 | 1, 823 
OP LASS ae eee eines | 1,946 | 1,969 3, 915 168 | oe 326 | 4,241 
US 22 ne ee 1,575 1, 450 3, 025 | 16 | 13 | 29 3, 054 
TE VSPA LYE) 0) a ete eee ree eee 1, 681 1, 686 3, 867 36 36 72 3, 439 
Tey AS a eae | 2,629 2,611 5, 240 51 61 112 5, 352 
IDNR oe ee 6, 331 6, 053 12, 384 70 98 168 12, 550 
1S eS | 1, 044 983 2,027 36 43 79 2,106 
LS ae 5, 635 5, 464 11, 099 150 205 355 11, 454 
MENG ING Tat O UN ss eee ceeescco rethink 526 491 TO17 16 11 7At| 1, 044 
POCIKGCAS ELE <5 Gc: nage 2,709 2,697 5, 406 11 10 21 5, 427 
iBone ee es 1, 756 1,781 3,001 i 5 12 38,549 
TARTU SEES cae Re pe ee 1, 940 1, 895 3, 835 35 45 80 3,915 
SOG 2 ae ae ee 1, 494 1, 307 2, 801 434 343 Te 3,578 
2 GS 0 ER en eee eo 1, 988 1, 855 3, 843 599 51 1, 150 4,993 
So SENS) ie ea ne ee 991 1,012 2,003 372 365 737 2,740 
BM AA ec ca. caadersntncnss totes 1,201 | 1, 069 2,270 | 147 als, 260 2,530 
Ce gol 8 is eae an | 1, 804 1,770 3, 574 | 257 236 493 4,067 
OS |» RUS alt eae 1,808 1,770 3, 578 845 780 1, 625 5, 203 
Ce he 1,919 1,725 3, 644 | 586 602 1,188 4, 832 
‘AR STa te NOMI eee een 905 812 1 bp Wh 11 16 27 1, 744 
TESEIGIER ae Gh Ree Reser eee 2,526 2, 50 5, 076 | 392 308 750 5, 826 
Ea a 2,755 2,636 5, 391 | 563 | 564 By bay! 6,518 
INL TVS COU feeb -saceenccesecnet-aeos= 1,916 1, 829 3, 745 291 300 bot 4,336 
AES fects aw aescccstnnons | 2751 2, 496 5, 249 | 102 | 117 219 5, 466 
USES AS 2 a 3, 160 2, 920 6, 080 402 426 828 6, 908 
02 eB ge ao ee 4, 474 | 4, 204 8, 678 165 155 320 8, 998 
EO ne 1, 818 1,730 3, 548 15 16 31 3,519 
OE OT ana ceoceverendassnnnicanveere 1,045 965 2,010 374 400 774 2, 784 
TE OURS sas, ie eeersene mee 272,152 | 260, 069 582, 221 27,196 | EE LENSE od cc cs ea 26, 26,841 | 54, 037 | 586, 258 
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— 
PUPILS—RURAL—1913-14, 


ENROLLMENT IN SCHOOL 


White Colored 18 See Old 
COUNTY 
2 2 = 2 | 3 
FS [2a | 2s | as) See 
e es |S (2 | & lee | sae 
PALOSUT ee eee 1,900 | 3,837 .] 184 214 398 | 4,235 33 41 74 
PALEGTS Sue tee Ween 1,862 | 3,770 130 131 261 | 4,031 88 61 149 
ANGG6rs0n a eee: L164) 2,275 69 82 151.) 25426 14 10 24 
Ballard store 1,383 |. 2,972 207 206 413 | 3,385 50 38 88 
Barren jee ee 2,697 | 5,411 497 494 991 | 6,402 58 80 138 
Baths oye Rae 1; 153/13, 423 102 139 241 | 3,664 21 20 41 
BL] Ae ee ee eee 2,588 | 5,348 74 77 151 | 5,499 31 19 50 
DOOM Ciara as 807 | 1,723 37 39 76 | 1,799 22 14 36 
BOuUrDOn Ta ee T5T | 1,525 40 426 827 | 2,352 5 4 9 
SOY Owe esae os eee 1,549 | 3,151 16 22 38 | 3,189 11 6 17 
BOVIO Vleet ieee 812 | 1,509 345 435 790 | 2,289 22 32 54 
Bracken ke 2s sama: 1,168. (2; 232 52 36 88 | 2,320 34 28 62 
Drea thittee ee ee 2,903 | 6,034 $ 28 58 | 6,092 70 76 146 
Breckinridge <2... 2, alte] <4, 718 208 199 408 | 5,125 41 52 93 
StI CE eon ere ne 1,057 | 2,154 46 47 93 | _ 2,247 8 13 21 
PSU Cb oeN ese oie 1,910 | 3,751 70 84 154 | 3,905 | 106] 143] 249 
Cala welle 477i 1,196 | 2,393 273 292 565 | 2,958 42 29 71 
Callowayeeh.- eee 2,300 | 4,696 80 100 180 | 4,878 78 59 137 
Camp Dl. s nace 1,076 | 2,208 0 0 0 | 2,208 5 5 10 
Carlisle te. .2ee tes 1,074.51" 325273 60 52 112 | 2,385 43 30 73 
CArrol es eos eee 805 | 1,554 64 53 117 Get 3 yf 4 
Carter rate. 3s ene: 2,530 | 5,522 9 11 20 | 5,542 62 44 106 
CASCY Met oh eek 2,014 | 3,842 25 16 41 | 3,833 60 60 120 
Vs a ad ns a MM 
TATE Greece ee 988 | 2,082 120 131 251 | 2,333 24 42 66 
CIB Y 2 reece nan ene 2,913 | 6,013 70 69 189 | 6,152 64 56 120 
Cn COT perce eee 0} 2,452 0 0 27 | 2,479 65 2 67 
Crittenden) 22.02 4s" 1,614 | °3,/323 54 60 L14sher 35435 38 94) 182 
Cumberland =... 1,233 | 2,504 138 158 296 | 2,800 74 69 143 
Daviess es LAs 2,407 | 4,803 266 254 520 | 5,323 35 26 61 
JLA MON SOR see ey 1,349 | 2,750 70 | 62 132 | 2,882 32 26 58 
Ott? cee ny 1,480 | 3,145 0 0 0 | 3,145 | 109 83 192 
MUS ULL Si Cee eee 1,723 | 3,441 4 / 11 | 3,452 18 22 40 
Hay OLtes ie eee 871 | 1,758 305 845 650 | 2,408 3 3 6 
Mleming 2) eee 1,621 | 3,240 131 142 213: 15°38, bis 64 76 140 
BLOY C25, one 2,712 | 5,726 12 7 19 | 5,745 87 66 153 
eranklin OS eee 731 | 1,549 50 61 111 | 1,660 1 5 6 
POUltOn 422 aca ae 1,339 | 2,705 395 451 846 | 3,551 18 32 50 
Gallatin’. 3c 440 955 27 26 53 | 1,008 4 6 10 
Garrard: <2) ones 1,352 | 2,650 161 215 376 | 3,026 18 18 36 
(STADE Sh eee eet oe 952 | 1,989 32 40 72 | 2,061 14 21 35 
Graves. ste = ee 3,550 | 7,871 297 267 564 | 7,935 | 109 80 189 
Grayson 60s. see 2,379 | 5,226 41 30 RS RS ge 89 86 175 
(AEGON ea oo See 1401 2623 187 182 369 | 3,692 40 31 val 
Greenup)... ee 2,536 | 5,236 14 16 30 | 5,266 20 23 43 
PIAWCOCK Goat eee 861 | 1,772 56 BT 113 | 1,885 15 15 30 


“kM ‘SLMOAMNVUA ‘NAHUGTIIHO GHANIW 
-VIGUaT WOT NOILALILSNI AMONLNAM LV GONGIOS OILLSHINOd NI SSWIO 


ast KNROLLMENT IN SCHOOL. 


COUNTY 

® 

Gi 

= 
JIBS UN ee See eerie ee 2,673 
J 5c! (2h Se es ae ame 2, 258 
Berar SOM is ot eo. 1, 290 
“SEE 2. Se eae ee 2, 280 
PTeMGeV SOM. Si usc): 1, 662 
SLCHI e) Ait ae ee eee 1, 205 

UTES 0 0 6 2g kN 1, 48 

PTO KAISe so) clo acak lease 3, 467 
J SNESS TOS 0 eae ee See eae VEE 
MNCTRET SOM 2o- \ccccccc-ceedseu 2,701 
MESSAMIING® o. ta .cceccee ce 657 
LS) ee ne 2,563 
MERE TU OTN Oo te csccint cipnscsscsestens 995 
LENG SY Cave oe ne ee 1,918 
USIDOSS So cee ee eee 3, 366 
IL ZIEF TKS cae ee oe oe 1, 000 
LUGE See ee 8, 182 
LLAWTeNGCE. om ou... eeeeeceseeees 38, 144 
LG) See eres 1, 206 
MES IC Re oe a 1, 300 
TL TE4 XC) OSs (Ae ce al 2,560 
LUKE SPISE wcraeoees e a 2, 413 
TAUCK GCG 5 0 Te eee eee 1, 700 
MITE STON: <5 cece. accck. 1, 419 
LRG) 2221 0 ae ean 1, 981 
LU SSPOILES soa ie 979 
RACES OT: cA oka! 1, 796 
| STS 8 3 a aren 1, 748 
iM a STC) 6 3 hy ae on et 1, 228 
JY CESS 9 an ee 2, 334 
JUNE Br eR ne ea 1,091 
oT UE PSO) 0 1 ee aes ee CD 1, 033 
Bate@racker .. 2.00.5... 1, 355 
BVUCKE CAL Y. cs, cccsecsosseecs tects As UF 
TNL SE o Vie 1, 412 
PVP Oe cone, ose Se ccssscccteness 1, 264 
1 Re) EY. ee ree 966 
CSO. a 1, 305 
IM LES CE i 1, 244 
ML CTO DAG Sy ge aie oa 1, 648 
MEONTZOMery .. on...0--. 675 
IM NGy 22) 0 Oe eae ee 2, 287 
Muhlenberg .. .............. 2,536 
ISVEISY 0) a i ah a ae 1, 467 
PRT ROW AS i. occa2ccScsanecesvece 1, 187 
Oh io 2 ees 2, 880 


FUPILS—RURAL—1913-14. 


White 


Female — 


ENROLLMENT IN SCHOOL 


Colored 
. = 

Sho eee Wa thos aye 

5,548 | 210} 238] 448 
4,276 63 39 | 102 
2,404 va 48] 119 
4,433 | 306] 290] 596 
3,202 | 407} 408| 815 
2,407 | 190] 185 | 375 
2.360 | 175) 188| 363 
6,913 |. 610 | 778 | 1,388 
3, 391 0 | 0 0 
5,904 | 4881 444.1. 877 
tagts te 1881192") 3,380 
5, 193 0 0 0 
2, 051 40| 30 70 
3, 709 | 12 30 
6-698) |. 199-111: | 250 
2, 100 60 65 | 125 
6, 071 82 87 | 169 
6, 261 2 15 40 
3, 035 27 30 BT 
2, 155 20 15 35 
4, 660 0 0 0 
4,729 7 13 20 
3,500 | 325] 375! 700 
2,708 87 76 | 168 
3,853 | 540] 557 | 1,097 
2007 10 1881, ° 19t-| 874 
3,644 | 503} 489] 992 
3, 566 0 0 0 
2 487 | 152) 1895 | 337 
4,531 11 1 12 
2,127 0 0 0 
2,082 | 150] 149| 299 
2,681 | 233 | 202] 435 
2, 920 0 | 0 0 
2,937 70! 84] 154 
2, 554 97 | 79 | 176 
1, 938 8 8 16 
2.607 | 208] 214] 422 
2,351 | 180] 125-| 255 
BAG We 198.1 149 f= 270 
1,388 | 210} 376| 586 
4, 482 0 0 0 
5,062 | 341 263 | 604 
Sipe S294) 369.) GOL 
2,417 76 g2 | 158 
5,474 | 107 | 188 | 245 


Over 
18 Years Old 


ale o 
ae es 
Bi ton toe 
29 31 60 
160 | 110{ 270 
10} 13] 23 
iy 84 196 
26 57 83 
a{ i9| 40 
19 14 33 
70| 72{ 13 
29) 261) 55 
5 bree a ate 
rd eras blac ay 
79| 71) 150 
Hpaware Gaon: 
200 | 163] 363 
65] 52| 117 
751 75 | 150 
69| 66| 135 
106 3 109 
Ura ae 138 
721! 65| 137 
Gesoeorts 0 
19}_ 21) 40 
fi 21 28 
4g | 42]  90- 
G4 One 0 
49} 49| 98 
oT} 31| 58 
44 38 82 
19} 24| 43 
65} si} 146 
49 43 92 
12 6 18 
18 22 40 
31 36 67 
57} 39 | 96 
39| 351 74 
4 9 13 
2} 12] 24 
34} 291 63 
317 | 280 | 597 
1{ wl 4s 
0 oto 
14] 48| 62 
17{ 211 38 
132 | 155 | 287 
151 | 172| 323 
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PUPILS—RURAL—1913-14. 


ee ee Se ae 


ENROLLMENT IN SCHOOL 
ane Over 
White Colored 18 Years Old 
COUNTY 
oO er) ie) 

Coe acer n Fe qd) ae | Seen 

CANS a eal ek Pe Ss | 5 |e 

= fe Be jist | & BH |ve | Eo fe 
Oldham pes p22 wees 538 477 | 1,015 94 | 85 179 | 1,194 0 0 | 0 
ONWven pea ceo, bee 1,465 | 1,452 | 2,917 103 oT 190 | 3,107 33 28 61 
OW slay Qe Get ee 1,260 | 1,182 | 2,442 12 11 23 | 2,465 32 32 64 
Pendictony a.) see 1,638 | 1,681 | 3,319 18 ie 35 | 3, 354 8 7 15 
PCrry polenta eS aa 1,896 | 1,939 | 3,835 34 41 1 | °3;910 [a ish Ba ihe bo 
Pik@ ty ath Seal dee 4,749 | 4,542] 9,291 50] 60 110 | 9,401 45 | 40 85 
POW Ell seater 851 887 15738 27 41 68 | 1,806 6 6 | 12 
Pulaski esses cpeaak 4,563 | 4,425 | 8,988 | 110] 160] 270] 9,258 0 | 0 0 
Robertson we oe 2 oe 388 403 wou 13 7 20 | 811 | 1 4 5 
Rockcastletca. paws 2,188 | 2,173 | 4,361 10 10 20 | 4,381 31 34 65 
EVO Wal eg tog ees 1,588 | 1,555 | 3,143 4 | 5 9 | 3,152 38 | 19 57 
TRUS SENG cep ieee oe ae 1,677 | 1,546 | 3, 223 31 | 33 64 | 38,287 G1.| ieee pe 
COLL (gens Ba 40.8 Ber 1,097 | 1,007] 2,104 255 202 457 | 2,561 | 212) 53 
SEL yame aie ee eae he 1,484 | 1,400] 2,884 335 364 699 | 38,583 14 6 20 
Sim psonues tele shee 727 738 | 1,465 252 275 527 | 1,992 25 15 45 
SDCNCEL te ba ate eas 989 885 | 1,874 111 110 221 | 2,095 22 20 42 
Bo PLY LOLS tec ge Sokol MR CAUELS Era deel) We |p 8 Be lo BR a taal eee | =sesstue | pemeese 
POO Cie eee Rai 1,000 | 1,105 | 2,105 660 725 | 1,385 | 3,490 21] 25 46 
te 2 igen ht ee ee 13492) 4 248 | 2,740 462 482 944 | 3,684 33 40 73 
Elin Diese eee tee 586 521 | 1,107 0 0 0| 1,107 5 | 2 7 
JOT Tyee ag ee 1,840 | 1,800] 3,640 237 213 450 | 4,090 42 39 81 
IW APEC see o> aoe 2,087 | 2,053 | 4,140 411 454. 865 | 5,005 39 a) 94 
Washington. - se) 1,427 |~ 1,448 | 2,875 197 233 430 | 3,305 11 5 16 
Wayne micro canst a Meee 2,112 | 2,093 | 4,205 al 87 | 158 | 4,362 92 S476 
Webster hie eae 2,652 | 2,553 | 5,205 304 372 676.| 5,881 72 68 | 140 
Wihitleyeecs as fee 2,345 | 2,255] 4,600 100 105 205 | 4,805 78 66 | 144 
WOLi eo aes Lass 1,525 | 1,406 | 2,931 15 15 30 | 2;961 | “Shears 52 
W O00 ford) tiers 4 ae 727 632 | 1,359 240 262 502 | 1,855 5 4 9 
DOtalsicctk swan ctraee 202, 251 |195, 906 0 609 | 6,547 |17,625 (34,162 |434, 771 |5, 109 i, 576 | 9, 854 

Sone ees eae leg 


*No report from Christian County. 


**No report from Taylor County. 
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ATTENDANCE AND GRADUATES FROM ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Te1OL 
pueiy 


| 
| 


0 lo | 0 | + | z Z | gor‘t | 8 ; | + ister Woe Rese 
0 lo 0 lg lz 7 | 9¢0‘¢ | 09 se [az | one'e | cert | pee'T 
T | I | 0 | +9 | 68 4 | CoP ‘T | GST | 66 | 06 | 19e‘t | e29 | $9 
A hahaa ae pea Pe Sade tel oh oo ae ies bee en oa AGP 
0 | 0 lo | g | g 0 | zeg‘t | st 9 ler | pee‘t | et | TL 
0 0 0 6 g 9 | xst‘e | oF L l 6 | tat‘e | Foa‘t | 299‘T 
0 lo 0 Vig: As | ERE Op aee a 120 ee cs tw |r | 986 Lig | 69F 
0 0 0 i ameleet 6 | ote‘t | au Ge |e epz‘t | 009 | SF9 
0 0 lo LPL a0 8 | eso't | 0 Ossie eso‘t | 618 | #98 
0 0 0 Pigeons 8e eq «| teas | 26 ¢)—ts«d| ort‘s | oss‘t | 09g‘r 
I 0 I eg = (U¢z 9% | Nits ra boom cll | est | gog‘t | usp | 182 
0 0 0 1 (med ey! Or g19‘e | eel | ra 19 opg‘g | ast | eon‘T 
0 0 0 SF | 82 oz. |zs‘t | se a6 ot | reg‘t =| SbL | ZO) 
p g I #g ge 12 | ozo‘e | ece | get rae en's | 80r‘T | S98‘T 
0 0 0 gree ito p loge eo |c0e Set a ~—s| ogr‘e =| 099‘ | 008‘T 
0 0 0 eT ey 9 EeZOcto Solan (reel ate rog‘t | 69, | S8L 
8 G lg l'eq° | ze ie: 090g | Sp (08s ere ss cop | egg 
0 0 0 lg lg Z te eral Vee or ost | 116 | 6g6 
SI 6 6 | 8% | ST g ZF T= eee asl Se | O0se | ORS cop |S 
I 0 I 02 8 ral osz‘t |ec 6 6loe)=6l ee) (Cf azett | goo (| ee 
ie I lo 0 | 0 0 ade lta ee ss | eh gco‘s | 6rr‘t | 289‘T 
T i3 0 8Z 12 4 | s9'¢ | pet | SE 9), oor‘ | 008‘T | 09E ‘T 
0 0 0 co, | #4 12 nze |eog |ooe |eoc | ¥ra‘e | 276‘T | L9L‘T 
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A CLASS IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE, MADDOXTOWN COLORED SCHOOL, 


FAYETTE COUNTY, KENTUCKY. 
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raha mes: cccche.s 24 16 it 10 8 i 5 6 0 0 
Hiagrison -.2, <.....: 24 20 10 9 10 7 23 16 0 0 
Lok) 391 214 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 
Henderson .. .... 298 114 By 87 68 54 48 6 0 0 
CEE Were” ius 142 69 47 48 39 12 4 14 0 0 
hickman’:. 2... 140 82 48 34 39 26 it 10 0 10 
JS 66 238 112 134 78 77 66 39 29 0 0 
MACKSON 2. 24. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Jemerson® ..° i... 308 128 128 82 64 56 32 29 0 3 
Jessamine Be 145 70 39 53 36 19 13 5 0 21 
Olt SOnN ce 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
ROMO -2.. <.Siacc3: 22 8 10 12 il 9 2 0 | 0 | ny) 
1G): i yi 8 10 4 4 0 0 0 | 0 | 0 
LSS aM 91 raf 35 | 60 12 10 13 4 0 | 0 
MAING Geese ns tctinccns 41 30 Bye 25 12 15 6 6 0 Sean | 
MOP enc. ii oes. 69 30 | 20 14 12 10 Mi 8 1 0 
Lawrence .. ........ 22 8 | x 0 1 a 0 3 0 0 
Meee re ry 34 9 5 2 8 0 0 0 0 0 
BGG? 6 eyo 10 8 5 | 3 2 0 0 0 0 0 
EAR GIAUENE obs ciapennstenl le a seemed Beene Geos Coes tes I | Sus a Oa IE ae coo] eee I ee ee cL A Ul ed SSeS 
BRONU US a. oociccectcens 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
MeMNCOMIS = A352 155 125 105 95 85 50 50 385 6 0 
Livingston .. .... 56 26 31 351 ZA, 7 8 u 0 0 
{Lo (OER EH 4 eats einem 110 134 150 157 182 243 175 153 0 | 0 
EME Mt eae. 134 77 97 99° 74 54 3t 12 0 0 
Madison 2... 265 191 154 132 ely 55 39 31 8 0 
Macotdin=-.° is... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
ened cis 160 53 29 | 43 19 7 8 6 0 0 
Marshal} '.° 2x... 4 3 3 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 
VieIE MN, Koh eS 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 | 0 
J ESO) g ae 88 38 Bt 35 40 18 15 i 0 0 
McCracken .. .... 167 64 62 55 19 33 o 8 3 0 
MWICEGECATY o osc2. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
WEGIREOM | 25% 2.83. 63 26 35 7 8 36 22 26 0 0 
ECAC 2e5 occas. 55 28 14 22 24 0 19 14 0 0 
MENIFEE 2.) see. 3 4 5 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 
WVTETICOT Ses. 132 67 59 54 63 24 15 8 0 0 
Metcalfe .. ......... 100 40 52 30 6 24 5 il 0 | 0 
BIOUTOS. icc... 66 45 66 43 30 13 5 0 0 0 
Montgomery .. 200 121 60 99 3 25 56 40 0 31 
NOP SO 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Muhlenberg .. .. 225 87 87 70 56 14 22 12 0 0 
PUGUSOU <c cccenisrens 214 100 | 100 88 58 41 13 16 0 | 1 
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ENROLLMENT BY GRADES 


COLORED 

COUNTY : ¢ > ¢ ; 
aol NA co = Yen) © ~ (7) = = s g 

oO o o o o o o o el oct 
EL EEL Ele ee: Sum | Ome 
a fw 4 4 tral H al ive c mM ony 

oe) oO ‘o) o) O O O Ge na a 

Nich OlaSt=aes ae | 57 26 29 13 9 13 | 9 3 | 0 | 0 
OIG Tae ae | 72 28 36 2 14 | 14 | 13 5 | 0 | 0 
©) d@hamee ae es 64 35 16 23 21 8 9 | 3 0 1 
Owens te eee 40 26 | B55 49 24 10 2 | Z 0 0 
Owsley 8 2 5 1 5 ia 0 | 0 0 0 
Pendleton =)... 15 4 | 2 5 2 2 9 1 0 0 
POL: sie eee 20 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
eel erg Bi ae tees SS 44 22 | 16 | 11 6 5 4 4 0 0 
Pow elike ahaa 13 11 16 11 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Pa Tas K Poteet aoc 108 54 39 | 26 21 0 15 0 0 0 
EVODemtSOnmeaeees 4 3 4 4 4 0 0 1 0 0 
Rockcastle 2 .. U | 2 i | 6 3 if 0 0 0 0 
FEC OW 2) Uae eee eee. 1 1 2 3 2 0 0 0 0 0 
Mussell zee... 15 9 | 6 19 10 2 0 0 0 0 
SCO Ue e eee 167 52 83 5S 43 16 13 10 15 0 
heli. ae eS 301 17 | 80 | 100 46 | 38 24 14 0 6 
Simpson a= | 216 | 58 80 | 56 50 28 1 5 0 0 
Spencer .. 4.2... 96 32 22 | 20 18 10 13 6 0 4 
FENEL Vi OTe ae Bb ewe | ce om ean bs Oe eng eees S satu) | © Dae el) Rae? Ae ee 
OGG Beer ee eee 540 245 160 85 45 23 31 0 0 0 
TE Tie gee Fe ee ee, 342 180 | — 160 95 90 17 40 20 0 0 
AMeinanoNen Aa ee | 0 0 | 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Union ee 194 65 62 | 39 61 24 26 6 0 0 
IWiatrenan so eee 820 189 1: | 93 90 40 8 20 rf 0 
Washington .. .-| 216 62 60 | 51 ies 10 5 3 0 0 
AEs aver ees 101 30 29 | 19 15 2 0 0 0 0 
Webster = 22.1: 229 96 138 | 41 120 2 | 45 0 0 0 
AWA GuRa Kena ee el Sen 110 40 33 | 45 30 20 16 14 0 0 
NN Vacoilt faut eee eee 14 7 rc 0 il 0 1 0 0 0 
VV OOdLOrd soe 194 | 80 | 76 | 72 38 26 9 7 0 0 
Totals cay phe ee 8 | 11, 699 | 5, 3819 | 4, 808 | 62 | 157 


4,027 | 3,187 | 1,856 | 1,459 | 979 | 
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White Colored 
COUNTY at aed tie Seve ot BES 
= < 

ty ) Se 3 o = 3 = 3 

C 5 s c 5 . as 

= es = a es A Oa 
LS on ER ie 57 68 125 7 8 15 140 
See et al 88 82 179 9 7 16 186 
SS (06 akc Pa an oF 15 42 i} 1 2 44 
C2) SAG i Sa el el cen 35 34 69 5 1 6 75 
EE PCS CSRS a 76 15 151 10 9 19 170 
SIN SS A Re 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
a oie tee ves rast cu tocar ke 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
2 LS EE eR epee 14 .36 50 0 0 0 50 
Lo PLS SS a eae ee 11 16 97 2 1 9 30 
TAL 3 ie een 40. 34 74 0 | 0 | 0 | 74 
NE eg eer cen Eecacne tee cnrccttcninut 15 18 33 9 11 20 53 
JESTPB ICC EB aad ae ea ae os eae 22 28 50 0 2 2 52 
Mreathitt ons otitis Sa 129 155 284 0 0 0 284 
MeO ICE F LCA 2 C55 Giiesicessenscooned 44 69 113 i 4 5 118 
UTE SS re 34 21 55 0 0 0 5D 
{BUCCI ieee 0 0 0 0 a0 0 0 
Co EEE ER ne 61 52 113 2 11 13 126 
© LOWE 4 rk caseoscdssececSexesoeeesisesns 80 90 170 4 8 12 182 
RET TAM DG) Patan eevee Aes .cesascessaaels 14 18 BY 0 0 0 32 
(S87 CESS I ie ea ee 67 56 123 0 0 0 123 
MONG ON tee et ON occ sscacce 5 12 nue 0 0 0 ay 
(COTE ASIP Ea ee ee ee ee 86 108 194 0 0 0 194 
So Sos A ahs eae ne 104 120 224 0 0 0 224 
VSS Ms Nos Sy ee A Se Fe ad | na saint WOT) Be ccaeac eee ee | Oana (ee meee ney ui ceP ema Nein em pine. oot 
et la re en rere Seem ere estat RN a yc eer NR uate we Il ee [0 2 eee eal epceapn iba oe okeneee 
“ics ke aoa aie oa eA 178 181 359 4 2 6 365 
RET es a i Sea Le AG: rt et cates Pies Oe a 3 80 
“OES rk 8 (SY lena ee 64 78 142 0 0 0 142 
CimmMberland She cea 82 72 154 4 6 10 164 
8 as eee «44 59 103 0 3 3 106 
BeMONS ODS 26 ecco tens 61 49 110 0 0 0 110 
Ne ooo Soc osdne delice | ole 299 611 0 0 | 0 611 
eter! ted as 37 41 78 0 0 0 78 
“DT Te Sa ae eh et eee 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 
TE") LAP BFE ena ee | 63 84 147 0 2 2 149 
ee oh ois 28. ens Et 127 | 103 230 3 0 3 2n0 
<2 PE SZ Re] LE Vp es te a ce 39 29 68 2 4 6 74 
1) 2 eS eee ee 20 25 45 1 4 5 | 50 
SER RR fos 0 accseccibes 9 7 16 0 0 0 16 
eas ORS ee 155 21 34 0 1 1 35 
(ys Se ae ee rs 27 18 45 0 0 0 45 
(SEES YAY CCIE <n ake ae 116 107 223 9 5 14 237 
CHPE SAIC) gee ree eee 104 92 196 2 0 2 198 
(CEISGl = rs 76 68 144 3 3 6 150 
ME StH) 0 et eee ec n 213 231 444 0 0 0 444 
TEER Cre YG Sete Re en eee 13 34 47 2 2 4 Bl 
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White Colored 
COUNTY ied 
Se iS 

e 8 é fs 8 

® iS) ® } 

= fx = = fy = 
HLardin ge eee wea 23 64 87 0 0 0 
Elavil ars: wr ech ele eee 55 38 93 0 0 0 
Harris ON gases) eae eee 36 41 77 4 4 8 
Hart .cs see ek ee 62 41 103 16 44 60 
Hendersone.., — sees 22 | 18 40 6 9 15 
ELGNTY. Boee ee ee ee ee | 34 29 63 15 22 ot 
Bickman eee eee 33 25 58 2 5 4 
MEODK ING Boos ee ore es 129 133 262 15 22 37 
JACKSON seen oe eee 81 88 169 0 0 0 
Jefferson 23222 ee 13 28 41 3 5 8 
JESSAMIN Gaeeee eee eee th 7 14 9 6 15 
VOWNSONS sr a scene 106 lly 223 0 0 0 
Kenito lee es 0 0 0 0 0 0 
TKO CC eae ee ee ater 18 23 41 0 0 0 
FGM OSXce esheets ree Ck 71 142 3 8 11 
Tiarue sts gen. ee eee 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Tigre] eis es es eee 8 170 148 318 3 4 7 
WawrenCens. 4.2 143 201 344 0 0 0 
La@@ oie Mate aan Beas || Pe A er eee al meee eee | Ce (| Cera 
LiGSlie tee ov acs. eee 100 171 271 0 0 0 
WCtCh er hee a ee ee 23 20 43 0 0 0 
LIS W.IS Sener eee ae eee 20 13 33 0 0 0 
Lincoln pegee ote ee 0 0 0 0 0 0 
HMivine ston see 51 45 96 3 2 5 
TiO fan Pea eke eee eee 0 0 0 0 0 0 
TS ViOD Sat Senne: eee et 41 43 84 9 21 30 
Madisaness a5 ete! 36 47 83 11 20 31 
Mae ot iimuenaens 2 een: 164 180 344 0 0 0 
MM ATIONs cae eee ee 31 32 63 7 6 13 
Ves al Gere se eee ee 80 15 155 0 0 0 
Marti nai ts eases eee ee 0 0 0 0 0 0 
MESON C28 poate eee oe 18 23 41 0 0 0 
McCracken iiosatsmeeenae: 23 34 57 U 3 10 
McCreary see soe 98 81 179 0 0 0 
Meliéea ne ee 6 3 9 0 2 2 
Meade pessoa eee 40 45 85 3 3 6 
Menifee os eet ees 21 29 50 0 0 0 
Mercers 222k Soe eer s 27 33 60 3 9 12 
Metcalietiye.e: seen aes 44 37 81 5 4 9 
MONT Oe) ea Stee ee eee es 15 12 at 3 6 9 
MONES OME arte oes uf 8 15 6 6 12 
Morean i oe eee ; 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Muhlenberg. oye 2 Sot 157 8 12 20 
IN.GLS On Bases ee een 16 22 38 12 22 34 
INI CH OLAS ee eee 5 11 16 1 5 6 
OR1IO%. i eee eee 100 nae} 213 2 8 10 
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White Colored 
COUNTY Ge ctibatt galt eee 
As A 

© a A © s ee ee 

c 5 é C 5 See 

a ea a a Fy = OR 
COE tbaaearitiel coq oa sce) eed 8 4 12 0 0 0 12 
(oS VETS Secret ett eine 27 35 62 7 8 15 77 
vole Wag es 32 27 59 0 0 0 59 
PenadletOn ~. 5 Ae... ose: 53 37 90 0 0 0 90 
LECT EIER, eE eh e 51 48 99 3 3 6 105 
TED et a at eat en 700 350 1, 050 0 0 0 1, 050 
Mt ee ae es satccapene 34 52 86 0 0 0 86 
(S05 DS CN Se ee a 23 20. 43 2 S 5 48 
MISE EE SOM. oo. oo ciicdbcenctsntncshlenace 13 eee be 26 0 i a 27 
POOLE STNG oe. Ui cocceeeeee Bones 62 | 82 144 1 Z 2 146 
CATA 2 Eee 108 103 PAM 0 0 0 Zui 
MR OTUs gece seca ioe cn tnsbegen d= 62 71 133 2 3 5 138 
OSLO TS 2 ep Se eR Aloe oe 0 0 0 6 8 14 14 
SUEWE 1 O)nG7 ce Sy sk pe eee Per 8 7 15 0 0 0 15 
oor Sis | | hh 20 30 50 2 1 3 53 
SHON SLC SNS A aaa a Ra eee 22 25 47 1 2 3 50 
TAR FIOLE a. tenes BES ODE I ES PI MSR ST Sd FRI ioe a ap a ee Len Meroe KORN tr [Reet 
SURRROPR ES Hee eens 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
O08 ae 5 a ae ee ee 45 41 86 3 6 9 95 
STE CY 2 eS) See Se Aa an 13 13 26 0 0 0 26 
“SO SS GIS ICR GI 55 60 115 1 6 ri 122 
ESS ne ee 36 34 70 10 | 14 24 94 
SIA COIN 2. cc cceen ce ciectenenns 11 25 36 2 6 8 44 
INGER ING ee eae csesekcecctacascedacecossae 15 90 105 0 9 9 114 
SUES) CSTE) a eae 55 65 120 12 14 26 146 
No OLS SE ll A a 100 100 200 25 25 50 250 
OE 3 I ER 30 43 5 | i 0 z 74 
IOC TOTO He) i2ccstt-dsakecoceceenss 9 10 19 3 4 7 | 26 
pv 0 Tt TS HEN 2 anal eT | 6, 240 | 6, 324 12, 641 317 467 | 787 | 13, 556 
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COUNTY 


ECT eee ee 
Ballard see 


Barren. eee 


BOON Gea eee 


IBreathittweeneess 


Breckinridge 


BEL EO ree eae 


Casey .. 


Christian. cae 2 
Clarkaes esos 
Clb gir aan let ee ete: 
Glinstoncs =e sass 
Crittenden .. ....... 


‘Edmonson .. ..... 


Elliott 


EOS CU ee eee on Se 
Mayetten.. ess 
ASM Nevaeuhabege Ay 0 oe 


Floyd 


LMSW Cel Wh ge hoes 
PULLER O Tee en 
Gallatin ee ae 
CaLcrard. ees 
CTA TOCS Mic ee eee 


Green .. pipe anes 


Calloway aoe 
Campbell ae... 
Carhisie te: ass 2 
CArnOl lays ee 
Cartera we eer 
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IN SCHOOL AGH, NOT ATTENDING ANY SCHOOL. 


White 

2 

(a0] 

3 FS 

oO 

= xy 
460 437 
363 804 
215 204 
275 207 
643 547 
504 521 
164 143 
190 146 
310 | 366 
769 592 
247 179 
389 500 
713 626 
225 201 
173 572 
178 168 
836 904 
418 628 
183 164 
328 226 
212 83 
446 428 
204 154 
256 281 
138 | 140 
179 180 
659 634 
463 401 
312 299 
491 417 
390 287 
430 402 
464 466 
646 648 
98 114 
98 61 
269 203 
283 250 
474 411 
800 700 
297 217 
723 | 661 


Male 


Colored 


Female 


Total 


Grand 
‘Total 
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IN SCHOOL AGE, NOT ATTENDING ANY SCHOOL. 


White Colored 
COUNTY erin 
a << 

“ So Eom ge a | eae 

3 O O 8 o iS NO 

= cs A = ed a Og 
Be OOGIe so en 281 241 522 30 Wy | 52: | 574 
J SE Se ee 402 342 744 5 4 9 | 753 
“SLES ts SE ane le Blade eee 343 361 704 22 46 68 | 772 
DP SG) a 480 498 978 30 43 13 | 1, 051 
|S SS VES Sa oe Si a 642 486 1,128 84 82 166 1, 294 
PPO MCerSOR | 2... 686 550 1, 236 141 176 317 | 1,553 
Ses aad eae 397 303 700 81 93 174 874 
ARCA) 2 Se on 71 59 130 51 35 | 86 | -, 216 
erates 30 ciao ee ok 378 362 740 206 149 355 | 4,095 
De ee soi 363 420 783 0 0 0 | 783 
“i; (Eg eh 2 en eens eee 200 150 350 115 90 205 555 
“2 SO 18 2) es ere 305 287 592 vl 61 152 |... 44 
OLS 051 OS ee ee ee 716 795 1,511 0 0 | 0.) > 1,611 
PeAOGlie a 800 876 1, 676 0 0 0, | 1, 676 
SLE) Le ae a 157 467 624 21 10 31 | 655 
TIS 60s Oe ae ene 505 | 691 1,196 49 49 98 | 1, 294 
Ek Si aie Sa ce 350 450 800 40 -» 60 100 900 
ii, SS eee eg ee 430 399 829 8 12 20 | 849 
ere M CRs 5 ose 301 823 624 3 4 7 631 
eM eee ee kh | ecm ae is eee em oe semtais Negeri es nt [ity racy gee | 630 
(5 7s Si A a ar 300 292 592 5 5 10 602 
SG es ae 673 | 539 1, 212 0 0 0 | LAs 
OS Ee = 322 185 507 5 4 9 516 
MeESCOUIN 22 hk ooo cans cerane es 742 5b4 1, 296 123 80 203 | 1, 499 
PTA LOT 0 cde loce cs ceccass 152 179 ' Bal 7 8 15 346 
MEN Ge ee ge 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 
De eee. ea | 63 67 130 59 58 ae i, 247 
VAT LTS) Tere a ak Ch EE as 391 296 687 108 118 226 | 913 
Dayo Ot NTT wedges ee eae 211 242 453 0 0 0 | 453 
PERM GTY fies Sa 606 203 809 91 a7 128 937 
eammettaAg en ee. 315 353 668 6 11 ii 685 
RTD se ee Se a ee 217 213 430 0 0 | 0 430 
1 CELT leat Riel ite pata PR 242 197 439 17 19 36 475 
MUGIOTC ACK) =. § ssc. ec 1389 | 120 259 81 46 | 127 | 386 
OG A Ss i rr re 578 | 493 1,071 ae 0 0 0 1,071 
og Dee eae 678 324 1, 002 32 17 49 1, 051 
1S 30 |G S0 gia ea 125 193 318 41 39 80 398 
JULIE) LSE) 2 ie a 168 198 366 3 3 6 372 
T2018 0) ai ae oe 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 
TMU LCCS ECCS USS 263 400 663 20 26 46 | 709 
CY Shy 6 ae in ee ea 596 398 994 33 18 | 51 1, 045 
LVS ge) 0 584 475 1,059 175 157 332 1,391 
0S SE ee gn 663 762 1, 425 0 0 0 1, 425 
iV Che WC-9 006) :) ¢ nn 1, 324 1, 266 2, 590 72 105 177 | 2, 767 
1 ee 540 440 980 100 104 204 | 1,184 
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pO 


White Colored 
COUNTY 
= fa 

© 5 3 ° : an bees 

C F = c E Hee 

= es “ase. = fy a OH 
Nicholags2 setae 175 108 283 34 16 50 333 
COTO pete chee Can en 337 315 652 So 42 79 Dr 
Oldham 22 eee ee 253 209 462 78 41 119 581 
CW ON: heer eee re nee 569 . 544 1,113 58 60 118 1, 231 
Owsley eee ee eee 303 255 558 3 4 7 565 
Pendleton 26 29 55 20 10 30 85 
PeLry bigs ee 650 644 1, 294 tf 7 14 1, 308 
Pike iit ee eae ede ee 1, 582 1,511 3, 093 20 38 58 3, 151 
POW ellie aes en eee 87 155 242 0 0 0 242 
Puilssiel gle es Bee eee 1,072 1,039 2,111 40 45 85 2,196 
ROvVertsoTmes eae 141 99 240 7 1 8 248 
Rockeastlemes ].. 526 466 992 1 4 1 2 | 994 
BES Oh Wiel eee ce eee ee eee 60 123 183 3 0 3 186 
Russel bets os eee 263 349 612 0 0 0 612 
Shel D yita at ee eee 325 390 715 200 180 380 1,095 
STMDSOD Bees eo ee 229 208 437 64 84 148 585 
Spencer 40h See 281 243 524 52 24 76 600 
Taylor cisco ices rte) LEA Sets Pins Pinrdectesoce dag mete cencesecst Ni cece ece es a 
POU: Pea ee ee 600 500 1, 100 400 300 700 1, 800 
FTN rs econ eles anette Be ener eer 427 477 904 124 120 244 1,148 
PE SLi) Wie aeons eee eee 160 124 284 11 16 27 311 
mr sUPTILOT seek eecec es. Bice eae ae 285 250 535 110 180 290 825 
(Warren 3 hice 5 ae eee 459 448 907 157 113 270 1,177 
Washing tonrecndt see. 426 340 766 144 176 320 1, 086 
EVV BY WG eee er eee 639 404 1, 043 32 30 62 1,105 
WiebStenme eae ae 333 270 603 75 68 143 746 
TW hh Cl ey. ata tee ee cae 500 468 968 20 25 45 1,013. 
WiOLL GMa 208 fete ee eee See 278 308 585 0 1 il 587 
WiOOGLOrO Meat eee 188 173 361 37 42 79 440 
Sr eiesideed pee Pid RAN Ly eee ot Eo ae dO —__—_—|_—- 


POCO S ep 1c aee fee p encore 44, 888 41,970 86, 858 5, 748 5,219 | 10, 967 | 99, 638 
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RAs OEE 

} n 5 oS 

Soe ss 

White Colored aoe 

COUNTY : 23% 

Orne 

© © PSS ° 

: 3 cai a nis ae, Or Onn 

o @ o @ S 
oO ) o je) Sie 

a i= Bi a fy BH | && | White|/Col’a 
HN) ERUOC Nas Ree eae eae 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 163 16 
0 ieee ae 0 0 0 a 0 1 1 81 13 
MAES OD | o. - icceecectseaele- 1 0 I 0 0 0 1 ic 2 
Soo EOS 6 ee eae 2 0 2 0 0 0 2 16 1 
OS OE GRE ean tea ge 1 0 A 0 0 0 | 147 77 
(25... Se sea ee 2 0 2 0 0 0 2 20 16 
TBA ATID A ae ae eee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 73 24 
SY ae ae 3 0 3 0 0 0 3 6 2 
AS OUD OMG eon os cascan cdot 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 a 20 
LEVOMAGS. :4P 2 eee enone 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 0 
TEOM-I@O i ee ener 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 23 2 
MereON 2s a. iences 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 20 1 
Bereatortt oo. 1 0 L 0 0 0 ul 324 23 
Breckinridge ... .......... 2 0 2 0. 0 0 2 34 10 
Bult. = ..: eee eee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 al 
OE THOSE a aes 0 0 0 |, 0 0 0 0 31 14 
ROWER TS 2 PS ccletsceset. 0 0 0} 1 | 2 | 2 13 7 
BALIOW AY Fs Bisse 0 0 0 |) 0 0 0 0 29 76 
OS | an 0 0 0}: 0 0 0 0 5 0 
“an 0 0 0 |: 0 0 0 0 14 1 
ON Se ieee 1 0 1 |i 0 0 0 1 107 10 
I a anc catcne canons 1 1 2 0 0 0 2 184 0 
ae Shoe secci inocu bicontess 0 0 0 |, 0 0 0 0 44 8 
(CUS\A Le ae eee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
PAS ee a ee 9 8 wis baw Ee | 0 1 18 153 18 
ET, he ee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 41 4 
rrpenden). cin: 1 0 1 0 0 0 1 31 15 
Sumiperiand = «a... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 182 18 
10 aig Pa er en 1 0 5 1 0 1 2 18 12 
PU TAROTISON” 8 | 2adicanasreenes 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 163 24 
"ECan ee ior ere 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 Lele ec em 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 
MCLE eo cacoecdicloscecccvoss 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 7 
EEE ence 1 2 3 1 2 3 6 30 19 
SS St 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 153 0 
PAPI VATY 5. ecnccsdescsccenvsess-- 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 1 
TPE ONS oh sccopcencccecsetosenasnces 0 0 0 uM 0 al al 53 34 
MERA EU EWEN cs sescecteaccsasatess e 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 5 
OS ak ee re 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 44 4 
Oe ee eee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 2 
3 es 1 0 1 0 0 0 1 72 16 
LOT) a nas 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 193 5 
SANS ea oeccs cast dencensemnssnonr 2 0 2 0 0 0 2 8 4 
ROTA) ae ~ weseongersizecescenes 0 0 0 0 0 |. 0 0 183 14 
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SUSPENDED FROM SCHOOL gH asa 
Suge 
Pg 
aq S 
White Colored ea = © 
COUN WY: ; Pa @ J 
i gue 
oO ) a 4 6 fo) 
= 5s = = oa OO- Gia 
0 Cay} oO fan} Aa 
oe) g ~ zs s 2 Cp 
® ie) o o) ae) i 
= ca = = &:| & 0 a |White|Col’d 
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Average Monthly Salary of Teachers. 
White Colored 
COUNTY Te 
Si sy 

eo |g \ a 2 

® ® ° oo o ° 

= fy im a es A 
ENGCNEwalereent Aon een testasuete aki caw ae ! $37.86 | $37.86 | $37.86 | $35.45 | $35.45 | $35.45 
Allene 9 eae een ee 46.00 42.00 44.00 43.00 42.00 42.00 
ADGSISON Sich at oes a ee eee, 57.00 44.00 51.00 53.00 $2.00 tees 
Ballard fo gh eee ee ee eee 63.82 48.92 54.12 51.00 45.01 45.68 
Barr iy fo ae ee ee eee 52.15 45.34 | 47.45 43.00 38.50 35.09 
Bath (pa Se eee se ae eee | 53.20 42.20 47.20 42.10 42.10 42.10 
Bellt tts ee es ae are eee 46.61 465.00 46.30 41.00 38.20 39.60 
Boone: cc ee ee eh a eae | 72.00 46.00 49.00 40.00 36.00 39.00 
BOuUr DON tse cya eee ee ce ee | 61.66 44.87 46.72 52.00 42.53 44.68 
SOV Ce, ses gs ry eC ees Ae eae 49,80 53.20 52.19 39.00 0 39.00 
IBOV IG Ants ciciee eee ee De eee ae 55.80 40.00 47.90 111.00 37.50 74.25 
ECCI) sone i tu ee eine eae 45.00 40.00 42.50 45.00 40.00 42.50 
IBYOA EN BEG ee ee ae ee ees | 45.34 44.41 44,89 50.00 50.00 50.00 
Breckinridge ose eee ee eee | 46,25 38.83 41.35 42.50 35.00 38.75 
BU tts ee ee eee eens iene oe eee 
Butler see A ee eee Gee ae 87.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 | 37.50 
Caldwell Pe Seeks ae ete us 42.40 36.80 39.50 48.00 36.00 42.00 
Callow ay iicen oe ee ea eee ee | 59.41 55.17 | 57.29 72.58 41.32 51.15 
Campbell et Ste Saree ee eee | 55.64 43.35 46.56 0 0 0 
Carlisle@ns Sete ae Bae ees | PE ee ee Eee AM 
Carrol Agee a ae eee ey ae | 65.10 44.10 re 40.00 39:00° |) “ees 
Carter 2p tere ee eae eee | 42.68 43.65 43.06 | 36.008] Sa 36.00 
CASOY ) eke ered SNe ean bores aca | 42.00 47.00 45.14 37.00 35.00 35.66 
Ghristian wat ee ee | 44.00 |" 44.00 44.007) nc, (er 
CLARK GL Ae oie ee ein ae ae ae ee: | 43.50 43.50 43:50) | e.c al | 
CU ay ee ee cena 41.45 38.36 39.90 39533) |= ccc eee 
CVinton ee woe i ae a es oer | nme) | cece oak | (en 
Crittenden 2 ee a ee aa SNR Ee le ae cee] BES ecole cece | ep Mee oe 
Cumberland se ee ee eee 41.78 40.84 41.06 41.66 38.75 80.20 
TDA V LES See ee ee eee are 49 62 45.29 46.35 0 38.76 38.76 
WAMONS ON ee eee eee ee eee | 42.00 42.00 AD.00 |S" loa © eee 
Biotin. eer eee | 47.04 47.04 47.04 | 0 0 0 
FOStLL] | Ree ee ee ee ee 47.92 42.68 45.23 0 36.00 36.00 
Bay etteta: cece ees 85.00 55.37 56.09 120.00 50.00 51.25 
Fleming? oe ee | 54.67 45.86 48.75 75.00 39.42 46.00 
Pioy det Ba eee eee 48.81 42.00 42.48 37.50 0 37.50 
Pranklin*= 2) 2 ee ee eee | 57.85 41.33 48.50 0 35.00 35.00 
Pulton 2 2 LA ee eee | 70.00 52.00 55.00 54.00 44.00 47.00 
Garrard. 22 ee eee 55.00 45.00 50.00 46.00 36.00 41.00 
Gallatin: S/ecsah0 eee eee eee 50.37 88.25 42.01 0 35.00 35.00 
Cora t 2) ee A EL tee ee ine eee day Boe Ses RP ecaseetaen (MMi ecect cards | MM eereener poe 
Graves 2 ce Se eee tee Ps eeecetened IIR etectceices 1b see coon-al | Sau acaeee 
Graysons 238 ee ee ae eee AL OO!) sets | We een 37.00 
Green rie ieee) ean eee 35.20 34.92 70.23 34.33 32.25 66.38 
CETGSONU Dai orale ea eee eae 46.31 41.30 43.80 0 43.00 43.00 
HBNCOCK 920 oa eee eee 43,51 38.91 40.59 | 40.00 33.54 | 35.15 . 
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Average Monthly Salary of Teachers. 


White Colored 
COUNTY STRIPES Rice ta, a PE ee 
Ae i 
3 = «6 = 
= cd S = fx = 

TLS GNSS Ie oa aC $46.00 $40.00 | $42.00 | 0 | 0 | 0 
_ YE) psc a SSSI a ge SRR (eal et ee 44.00 | pee (Nae ees | ear ee 
Lo SNS SERS SRE SOP ai Se 41.35 41.35 . 41.35 $41.35 | $41.35 | $41.35 
TE RSIS 9 tae ea 47.00 44,00 | eh anal UA ean reeIN mM (ne onset ees (Set nO 6g 
DMM yD Pert Ae eS 59.00 43.00 45.00 50.00 40.00 | 42.00 
ere es en ee | Mire th et | cos a | nw te nce en rome he Ca nah | hee ae 
(STE Aaa a en ae ee 52.42 43,29 45.37 44.50 43.08 43.43 
OME Soe eo cc capone tose thsente te oon eck. 55.00 ASaias ine ae 65.99 AA S40 lee nese ib 
Be a pee SS te he | 42.00 40.09 41.00 0 0 0 
OES DSP RR I rae ea 55.45 51.92 52.30 40.00 40.39 41.28 
ee TAG Sg es 2 el er 48.25 45.56 46 10 51200 42,27 43.75 
“TC PSE ee 46.88 46.88 46.88 46.88 46.88 46.88 
1 PLA 0 (es ge eR | 63.00 A O02 HS peaeceees, Shee Or hae ae ce Us ieee 
0" EY GES tanh SEE RR Bt Se ie aR RP Satori Ohi Wi aeeaeen il cia meee (a Weta alae IF Um Nt oath ore Amn ay 
Meth tel oe eee Bo Sid, 50.00 48.00 49.00 38.00 35.00 36.50 
-U') TiS Sa aR oe Bega ee eae aay 50.00 40.00 45.00 | 54.00 35.00 44.00 
Laurel 2 aan eee ee dee nee ane 43.00 41.00 42.00 40.00 40.00 | 40.00 
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COUNTY LIERARIES. 


1 

fo , es ~ D ay is Ones 
5 6 oe & [| 52 |BahbleatZ acd a 
a aloes © How ot COe a heme Sees BASES 
COUNTY Rey oe 64. Sas | Pom pena harome Rls 
Os, So by OY Fl O- un lo’ @ soecpicor ac 
Qe | BaP Oh OD, |QoB) Ono |oghls apo SroBs 
Rof | 40 hes rd fo enol eer EUS So parse 
BGo g 0 @Q Sao 2S =| % arare) Soe Hosa s 
ZS a Se eer Obs iw Zee ZSa|to° 8 qoRaS 
QR Ha ee 32 15 $50.00 $10.00 al TO eels | sera | $35.09 
OWellikse os eesl ers 15 4 60.00 4.50 3 25 0 0} 0 
OWS] @yaen eae eee 25 0] 6.25 0| 2| 140| 10} 0| 5.00 
Pendiletonge =aeee 184 0| 184.00 0 34 EU Bee 0} 144.00 
POrPry 252 2) coe oT, 100 4 75.00 18.50 7 200 0 0| 44.00 
Pike pee ene 500 125 500.00 75.00 25 0 0 0 0 
Powell oe ete 200 0 300.00 0 a 24 0} 0 0 
Pulaskive S223, 1,235 ‘ 1, 000.00 0 80] 3, 200 200! 0 150.00 
Robertson mm oact. 370 0 175.00 0 4 62 10 0 32.00 
OCKCaStiCn we a 424 " 289.84 0 10 450 50 0 50.00 
OWA agen ae 395 15| 300.00 20.00 20 500] 252.1 ee | me 
FOE SOT eee tens 320 0 200.00 0 10 200 50 0 50.00 
BOO Litas cen eee 150 100] 250.00 150.00 25 500} 100 0 100.00 
DRELD Yeow share ee 479 47| 1,550.00 121.00 33| 2,389] 618 0} 125.00 
Sinipsonwe: cee | 206 5} 184.00 9.00] 34 234 0 0 0 
SDCNCehe a ees 215 8| 139.70 9.00 25h 1, OLE 16s “| 69.12 
TAS TONGS tet ee 200 0| 100.00 0 0 0 0 0 - 0 
TT OGG Fen a eee ea | 250 0] 200.00 0 ° 6 300 2| 20.00) 0 
ATS See ae a 543 6 336.00 6.00 16 502) 144 0} 132.55 
Abate aN aI Ky ce’ eee 315 110 225.00 75.00 23/ 1, 460 57 0} 32.50 
UV Oy Poet es eee 200 0 150.00 0 30] 1,200 0 0 0 
Waxrrel geet ee & 673 23] 450.00 30.00 51 500 0 i 0 
Washington .. .......... 134 1| 200.00 1.00 14 563 30 0) 39.00 
Wiel Vilete 2 eee 361 18| 240.09 11.%5 3 30 0 4 0 
WVEVORE MOP Sh Sa 554 11| 375.00 18.00 30 eres8S0| mee S40 0 230.49 
Wiley ei er lear | 675 0 650.09 30.00 40] 1,000 50 50 75.00 
Wrolte Be 2s ae | cee ee | ee re ee ee PT. | hess 
AYNAOXOXOBEORAG |, ves ee te 0 0| 0 0 8 372); 104 0| 38.50 

POA Strays ok aes | | | | | | | 


| 93, 565] ; 2, 210)$35, 626.27] $1, 895.01 3, 182 


*None—Destroyed by fire. 


| 107, 006|20, 312! $930.57] $9, 437.76 
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Number of eeaere a (Se \oes 

Schools n ond ran} Ae hs Aue 

Visited. ws BG = aS Sus te Nast 

COUNTY Be lee Bila Som 

: #3 lo8,| ou batlee 

Q Sera ee ons og |S "els Ps 

c ple Ue Se) SW eta ad foc) oF 2 Wie a aro a 

Peo mre ee cle fle SS ize 

ASSOLE NE Siyy RS SRE ne Gia ee eae 79 10 16 30 4 | 0 | 210 65 
25 5. (Rie ea canes Serer ene es 67 5 10 50 8 0 | 200 | 60 
PAVIA ES OMe steak SiS 42 3 0 45 iL 0 Me eg eer 240 
[Le OS ee ee See eee nee 43 9 36 60 4 0 206 94 
105 PETE (2 ans Eee ae 91 20 4 115 6 0 166 50 
JEST” sl" 5, Si scant RSE pe ane 52 7 0 50 | 6 0 170 50 
TER cs ie SE i a eee ae 62 3 6 65 4 0 151 | 0 
JEOVC UG Sy oS ieee a i een ts ea 41 4 14 50 12 0 110 | 100 
LENG TEU TROD AL. oe = ae aa le ao ae 33 18 4 0 5 0 200 | 40 
MevOon vse amram stse Sete ee A | 36 | ik 24 18 | 3 0 | 220 30 
2 SOL SES Seca te 10 | 4 0 CM cra eidele O rar oa | 100 | 12 
LSSIPE CLE ST: Ge i aa ae ae Ie ra re ea 47 2 10 50 al) 0 200 75 
Heine Clulanlen inte oe A tk 98 i 15 99 16 0 200 | 100 
POG WMT Oe Cn i en 94 9 9 113 | 4 0 | 210 | 70 
TESTUUOMIACTO C3) ee 0 ag ee | ~ 40 3 4 | 50 | 4 0 | 223 | 60 
LSXQUUIGNP 2 ee ere ee 85 4 3 20 | 10 0 | 22 | 40 
OBC iS PS SIS Sa ple CP ea 35 6 0 20 | 0 0 | 230 | 20 
(BONS 2 eel 77 5 11 89 8 0 207 | 90 
EEG EN Sa a ea 43 0 6 43 4 0 200 | 77 
SO RUSTE] 2h 0 IR el ae aa 34 3 37 oe 5 a0) 150 100 
CO LS EL Ny SIO Sa 10 0 3 7 | 2 0 125 25 
ESTOS 1 ups iced a One nae | 94 ib 4 50 4 0 | 200 60 
ASO ES RES ee ee 25 | 0 0 | 25 8 0 | 50 | 10 
CAE TET SS TE Ge | 82 51 20 100 15 0 200 85 
(ON SPS I? i ls 38 | 10 26 56 4 0 150 150 
C2 aT EE RSS i ea ee 103 | 3 18 65 9 0 170 | 55 
MTOM pe me 47 af 10 40 6 0 130 | 5d 
Peemor me 52 5 opi Leueaec ie 6 Hal arena ben Piast 
Der PETC ke wl | Pe crea emer Mars ete einen TR Lec Ay Iay Sat LOO: | feaeenene 
PAR LOS Sirs Pir et 96 14 0 125 8 0 | 253 60 
MS UIAMOMN OTR ese sete res 45 4 16 60 11 0 300 0 
JEUINUTK AY eat © cel Serine eae a 57 | 0 18 57 5 0 200 40 
OL a a a re 0 0 0 0 0 1 120 | 0 
LISS LU Ss ee eee a ae Fie a | eee i ig eeee ee 5a |, eee aes | eae | Oe 
LEP TT SSSaG TUG ae Pia) Goes ae mee eine aa 40 | 5 12, | 50 if 0 150 | 150 
LOS 0 bo aS I ene Es 45 0 0 45 9 0 140 5 
TT a eee 49 0 3 nf 7 0 235 | 78 
LECTUU LEG) 2° 0 ec i 28 10 18 2 5 1 255 40 
i IES a an ed 22 2 24 50 4 0 100 | 80 
oS a eer aera 40 9 8 0 1 0 201 0 
RAN 28a 20 con cesenSnbceen pouctics a" I 0 0 0 0 200 | 50 
GUE YOR 5S ee eben ee | 106 12 20 120 4 0 250 | 50 
CHESS C1019 aes ee ee | 98 | 2 2 0 | 5 0 | 270 43 
SUP GET Gy a Sa ee 62 12, a 40 | 5 0 150 42 
7 AS | 0 | 0 0 Oaks are 0 | 197 0 
Na cus cdbencassbotecenzenslece 36 2 0 38 | 5 0 150 70 
JSTShOGLIVE) 1: 3) sect egal ae a | 0 | 0 0 | 0 | 0 1 | eee | eet 8 
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Number of a las -|3 "|S aee 
Schools vi aye 3 eF Pers 
Visited Po 18S | eee 
; ie} 8 a o ra o oO 
COUNTY ERS aS tetas 
ae! n H 1S oe Pe 
& we |o oe Sa hoe 9 S tp = i) is 
2 ~ a ° e OD] On ue) © ado 
2 | 2 (588154 [6$8)5' loseloge 
B & |S58)\ 20 | 88) 2 2 eee err 
Harlan jo et ne ee eee | 62 28 5D 30 | 10 | 0 100 | 30 
ETA RIGS © Nae pec ee eee 5D 5 15 70 10 0 200 75 
FLA PE Bee ee ae eee he ee ee, 84 10 0 94 6 0 120 90 
ETenACES ON eee eae eee 69 20 0 89 6 0 210 50 
Heonry>. cee ee eee 49 8 0 35 28 0 215 40 
Hack nia eee ee ee ee 47 6 6 47 5 0 | 260 aD 
ElopkinsSseeee see ere ee 0 0 0 0 il 0 275 | 0 
JACK SONY eres eee sae la 69 0 60 120 12 0 125 175 
Jeterson seo ee ee ee | 75 20 25 80 | 8 0 253 | 60 
FESSATNITIC Ree wee ee eee | 26 9 5 1 2 0 | 80 40 
JONSON. et nee. ee le a 86 | 0 12 90 | 6 Or. dE 170 
Kenton. = Gs eee ee 29 2 10 30 0 0 | 60 90 
KROL Sips ee ees eet 59 ah 10 60 | 4 0. 150 | 50 
KOR Ser er Se nt pe eee | 91 6 35 50 6 1 | 200 | 90 
Tidy Gare gee ee ee eee ae | 43 | 4 2 12 2 0 | 300 | 30 
Eyaurel- voce a oe et Ae es 80 3 12 80 He 0 210 | 90 
Lia Wren COMe ye ae ae 95 iu 15 15 3 0 200 20 
TICS are oe x OEE ahs ete iw oe Oo 42 | il 15 43 1 0 150 0 
Deshie = wie 25278 Bao te ee | sy 6 kote Samy PS Pete es 10 0 | 75 25 
Leteher™- i G22] ee es | | rr 
Tie wis ities a ee to ae 81 1 40 81 6 0 | 130 100 
EATICO] tty Bie ae ee ee | 60 15 0 75 6 0 | 200 ! 40 
livine ston 2h othe ee 0 0 0 | 0 | 0 0 | 125 |" 0 
OSA ee ee ee et, ee 84. | 20 38 | 101 2 0 260 45 
TV OI poke tae eee meee ee ee | 18 | 8 0 6 3 0 | 125 0 
Madison’ sa) eee, poe ae ee | 68 | 24 10 | 5 3 0 265 | 40 
Mao fPingee a cae see ee ee | 3 0 0 g 5 3 | 140 0 
Marion oe. ce eee te eee | 59 | 8 35 60 | 2 0| 100 100 
Marshall ips ee ee eaeesa 67 1 88 75 | 4 0 | 200 45 
Martine pire. ae ake eee | 38 0 20 50 | 4 0 | 125 75 
IVE S'S OS ex eee Se ie tet ae 36 8 SO lan ee eens 15 0 | <a eeseaes 
McCracken wis tise see eee ee | 42 10 21 52 4 0 | 217 | 96 
MCOCreary cn ne\ tae rotons 58 0 0 10 3 0] 250 | 60 
Mic Ta6and Gx oe Ee cae ae ners 42 3 45 45 ie 0 150 Bie 
Mead esc Wee oe ee Pak Soe | 57 | 5 18 200 3 0 200 | 100 
Meéenif Ge: aris oer ee Cees | 38 | 1 SO. ey ae | Rare. 0 50 | 50 
Mercer fist sen he pine eee es 43 8 12 51 5 0 250 70 
Metea ite pnt ee Sere he eee | eae 0 0 0 5 0 fie 0 
Monroek+ 62 s2 Oa eee | 65 8 19 60 | 6 0 | 73 | ers 
Monte OMe hyyers se eee ee 34 9 6 0 0 1 250 | 43 
Morgan® sip ete ee eee | Red Rete AU ye hee el eet 4 0 | 225 | fh See 
Muhilenb egies. ee ee 75 | 12 10 0 | 6 0 | 200 | 90 
NelSOn? 334202 eee 61 | 14 5 73 6 0 235 78 
INIiCh Olas tess eee ee ee | 40 ARN Wh Rect 50 6 0 | 112 | 146 
On10 th. 28 iad ee See 9 ard 9 ey CON | Mean eee ee 0 | i cael See 
Ola ie elas ee een eee 21 5 3 19 3 0 165 30 
OWEN. TiS. uh ee. on ee ee ee 80 | 0 10 30 | 4 | 0 | 150 25 
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Number of 3 24 4 Baar ies 8 

Schools na = 3 eer one 

Visited. Te OWE is 1S eee 

So @ a ye o 0 

COUNTY Seria eer nb ola ho 

eS 2 igo -| od |RPUE RP fh 

© OH Seb D |S 0 ly to 

rw © Rear eet en ge aS ps © a9 

Be ee ees sc la ase 2 

Cpe erate hace wa tour 2. lz 8 Sho 

Os PER Sa SSE ech RUSS esas 1 35 42 | 4 0 54 60 
[SVE OAS 69 A oe 1 0 63 0 0 134 35 
DIN Oe RS ee a a 2 50 | 60 7 0 100 | 100 
LAS) Sy ca ea eC ea 0 0 25 8 0| 200 0 
OMG aeieed ese eee a 0 37 4 Ole patra. 27 || area 
LES LTRS gS aca ee eee Oe | 2 4 90 9 0 225 61 
(5S 1S 6) S00 6 ES ead Oe ee ao 1 5 25 dr 0 160 20 
PE REGICCA SEV Cs no aphscsectasto cscs ccsoescunest 1 0 20 7 0 230 | 0 
[ARES 3) ES ie OSE i eae edn anne oe Oe ances decade eee ba Pope 0 195 50 
«SG oo S001 SI a a 3 5 60 4 0 125 | 50 
Sn SL je od INA Sl aE ec a 0 0 0 4 0 1 | 0 
ONS | eS RS a Se ao oe 10 20 5 15 0 | 70 | 50 
OGL TEC EASY 2 Sts ane T 0 40 5 0 283 | 30 
So TOS Sh Eee gett ia e e 7 30 30 7 0 | 220 | 80 
a SEE AIOE CEE iol Sak Pieiatia (ap kan cai (poe semi Peed Rane eRe] ile ace Oo Tape | eee 
“DGSE! Gr “op. RUSS Sara an Ua i ea pat een 20 14 40 12 0 200 100 
SMTP SESE: fe a ne ena 16 12 75 4 0 150 100 
ALYELSAD CAREY ce pean a mC tn me ela 0 1 25 4 0 250 80 
1 So Soe haha aan Sn ean +: fk Pane 0 28 2 0 | Bee | Regie 
Ns PR ree sec pecem merece er ota fu a Seep tees hy edenena IMs oseaused Jo) cece WE Maca [Pi oseeanont |) Setceres 
TOUTE ET Cat aa i 6 25 3 0 250 40 
0 EEE OPN SES i Re a 6 0. 60 7 0 200 70 
YS SRS CCE Sa ea ee a 10S pe 80 5 0 260 35 
RU NAMA Wastes Cn Soe 6 (Eis Fegan a 0 200 50 
5 SS Se See ae ae 1 0 50 0 2 200 30 
OO LOrG im ee co ee ae 13 40 62 alas 0 | 102 | 62 
ae recs oe 


NES ees Se Sten eccbas canscntuesatenntecess 665 | 1,394 | 4,929 | 876 | 11 | 19, 437 | 6,175 
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TRUSTEES. 
ne DM mn I nN 
Cerys Bo Vea | 22 ae 
ee $2 |ga¢ | 223 ¢ Qe 
SS © ~ 28 B25 ae 2 eee 
COUNTY Ao | 3 om [7 ES 5 a 
Dae. eat ec Q Ho as 6H al 
Mure! »F ao afeog| ae H 3 o 
» ~ ~ ~~ ° 
ere Sei Sex on. s O28 om 8 
Zeolite ZO lHaom| Had Hs? 
(A Gai ree eee, ee eee 91 | 65 26 $144.00 $262.05 ! $406.05 
PATI Gii hee eae ee ao en eee 72 68 4 219.00 214.15 433.15 
IA NOES Olea eet oe ere 37 29 8 72.00 72.00 144.00 
Ballard je.2320 eee eee 40 33 i 144.00 150.80 294.80 
Barren: = fee ee 88 82 6 216.00 341.95 557.95 
Bath se) 2: ee ere See 49 37 8 216.00 201.40 417.40 
Bed eo See ee eee ees 55 27 4 216.00 293.80 509.80 
Boenieles22. ete es 36 27 2 105.00 0 | 105.00 
BOURDON N ae. oe ee ees 31 lye 14 75.00 0 | 75.00 
BOY i i esi te eee | 32 | 29 3 148.00 118.85 | 266.85 
Boyles. hae a eee late | tees 17 10 45.00 205.40 250.40 — 
PS CAC CTR ree eee ee 34 | 12 Wei 144.00 258.00 | 402.00 
Brea thi tt eis bao es | 98 | 74 24 216.00 | 365.00 | 581.00 
Breckinridees. (see 93 24 23 216.00 334.85 | 550.85 
BSI Rte Sesatcaigeseape ea: | 36 | 7 29.1.) 4 -138:00 | Sues 138.00 
Blea, Sete One 84. 75 9 168.00 0 | 168.00 
Caldwell vera ite eat ee 46 | 18 5 132.00 148.85 | 280.85 
Calloway cau. atse es ee 70 65 5 288.00 | 265.80 | 553.80 
Gam p belli A sca eee 36 28 8 209.00 100.45 | 309.45 
Carlisle 7 ess. ee a ee 65 62 5 66.00 95,25 161.25 
Carroll) tee ee oe 23 | 22, Al 93.00 57.20 150.20 
Canter. eres eee eee ee ee 89 | 85 4 285.00 290.85 575.85 
Casey sain wee Ee ey 2 et ee 88 40 10 120.00 282.00 402.00 
Christian teas oer ues ers | 76 | 30 0 288.00 0 | 288.00 
CYVWamks: 2 22 i 2 ae oy ees 35 27 3 180.00 0 180.00 
Clay 2 Aaa ee a eee | 103 90 13 99.00 298.75 397.75 
CVE GTi eye ee ere eee | 46 | 41 5 144.00 0 144.00 
Crittenden 42 eee 64 | 58 6 108.00 175.75 283.75 
Curiberla nd. s5 2a eee 52 40 12 144.00 159.50 303.50 
DaviéSs? er hs eee eae 92 70 22 300.00 360.00 660.00 
Hd monsOn erate io eee 56 54 2 105.00 0 105.00 
Witte pees ies ee eens 57 BT 0 36.00 187.80 222.80 
POSCUI GC. oe ee ene 67 5B 42 72.00 202.20 274.20 
Ravette:. ce eee 32 | 28 4 144.00 346.55 490.55 
Plemine ie. eo eee 63 | 44 19 252.00 215.25 467.25 
Plover | 104 | 85 18 108.00 389.35 | 497.35 
Tay Lay) ee eee eee 48 41 Tl 144.00 0 144.00 
Multon ie oS eee | 25 | 9 16 123.00 100.65 223.65 
Gallatin ieee eee 30 | 5 25 129.00 63.00 192.00 
Garrard) 33 Ae eee 37 20 17 144.00 157.00 301.00 
Grants. (2tieee oe eee 47 | 42 5 144.00 157.00 301.00 
Graves) cos fe eee, 101 '95 6 276.00 | 418.55 | 694.55 
Grayson. -,20 225420 95 86 4 216.00 298.50 514.50 
GFe6I (4. ad eee 61 | 41 20 144.00 182.00 326.00 
Greenup. ee eee 68 64 4 144.00 232.80 376.80 
Hancock”. S) ss eee eee ee 36 | 31 5 144.00 107.85 251.85 
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TRUSTEES. 
Sar ias po ds eee 
oe ad ee ec ao dt ae 
oo os) oS Shape cs i3 8 a Et 
COUNTY ao | a Seah ries Sale a 
Sine het Q 46 Ss 6H mo 
Dur)! o ° se rae) 2 3 ge H 3 2 
YY ~ ed * 
sHe|/ S28] se lo828| 098 | og 
IA Ho ZO Zo Hao Hea. Hoa 
enemy Ya he 95 | 55 40 $246.00 | $287.20 | $533.20 
Lee S27 USER pee hate lS es 61 47 14 216.00 263.00 | 479.00 
5) SSS 7 sr ee nee 68 40 28 247.00 174.05 421.05 
LEO DL ER, Ape ne ee 82 70 12 236.80 313.50 550.30 
POM CEP SOM! ico 53 | 39 16 216.00 0 216.00 
1S SE Bae are eae vo ee 45 30 15 160.00 106.20 266.20 
LUG Re ga Se 36 24 14 90.00 164.20 | 254.30 
aU orgS Lal SS cpa ite heat sae a a eee 91 69 22 288.00 408.90 696.90 
Be eer ee 69 57 12 210.00 64.70 265.70 
TE OORT fact othe Te AA 67 63 4 36.00 409.30 445.30 
MES SIMU Cure ne ee, 26 12 14 132.00 137.20 269.20 
Pend SONA 52 Oc see ae 82 51 30 216.00 334.65 550.65 
ae MCIT cress eo ne ee Se PA | Sol dea aee 1 72.00 105.10 177.10 
7 TS pe i lan ae 60 25 2 72.00 224.70 | 296.70 
RR tre en a 91 83 8 99.00 328.35 427.35 
a ee ee ae rroren 43 20 i 144.00 170.00 | 314.00 
Wrenner ee ee ee es. | 94 63 al 216.00 298.00 | 514.00 
(Si 25) Ce rr | 89 | 85 13 288. 00 310.50 598.50 
LSE 2 SS EEE i ae le aa 44 31 13 120.00 |: 186.45 | 306.45 
LESS SORE op rote ee se | 61 35 15 132.00 169.90 301.90 
OE UN 2) SINS a Ry ee 65 58 7 288.00 212.00 500.00 
ENR ett ee ee | 81 72 9 41.00 11.05 52.05 
ELS RSG 5 ea ee a | 70 | 30 5 | 144.00 216.20 360.20 
MS BGOT oS eco hee. | 49 | 18 5 | 129.00 138.60 | 267.60 
(PS EE Oy Sone ae ae aan 85 42 2 69.00 0 69.00 
1 RUS ie eI ee Re 33 | 3 1 29.00 122.65 | 221.65 
Ser SO Mette ee bet ee 69 58 10 216.00 343.90 559.90 
Deere Tie eet Oe eS 75 | 57 18 135.00 225.00 | 360.00 
Pulliam leaner kee eee ner 57 30 27 198.00 221.30 19.30 
Ndeeaite allay ULM iets pees een tea ee iets | 63 57 6 14400. aon a5. a Seen 
LEON IRS cee ca ie es Ieee | 38 29 9 | 144.00 | 136.35 | 280.35 
ONES EL Se Go ea 36 | 17 5 | 216.00 175.00 391.00 
eee RCLCOT ek) ert tea eet 9c. aaee rh te Pn ey Meee ee 111.00 199.60 310.60 
IY [LOSS EE el Naa ta 50 | 25 25 132.00 199.45 331.45 
2 [CLES aE ele le eee 42 30 12 TAAM (OE: lite pore ec |e eerie pees 
OR ames a Need 55 50 5 144.00 153.00 | 297.00 
VINE OU 50" koko see le i 37 37 0 121.00 113.70 | 334.70 
3 Ea aren eae 44 35 9 144.00 157.15 | 301.15 
(SS EE ee ale ese 50 46 4 144.00 155.15 299.15 
SLUTTY ee ee ee eee reer eae 52 57 5 120.00 225.00 345.00 
BVIRDMHE ONCE YY 22 625.3580. os see 34 17 aly, 156.00 200.00 356.00 
A ISTE oe aan elena 82 75 fs 144.00 251.65 | 395.65 
BYTOM OTUO OTS ce. os. cocks abekas ioc ceescetbecd 80 66 14 216.00 366. 40 | 582.40 
(EE GPE Sea ae aie eee cee 61 56 5 216.00 230.25 446.25 
A tS 5c coined ca sesan mecuskcabioaas 40 32 8 144.00 265.00 409.00 
Se ee ee ree 114 108 6 | 216.00 | 425.70 641.70 
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TRUSTEES. 
aba haat 1 oO 2 a 
ot m4 ) g a a =) os Hs : a = 
rey ele Se |¢¢q -) S22 
oS ~ = % Oo - eof s 
COUNTY do |a Se aeess oo : 
Le Ce ei jor ce ro) a fo) i] rm 
nun h| > oP l|aefog| ar as 
AB, ‘dg leg8e| sae | fom 
Ornia 7° ons Mies Gieaiy =f iy sok i On 
ZHo|4 ZO HaoM]/ Has Has 
CORAM Sy eae ee ee eee 19 1 3 $105.00 $66.70 $171.70 
OWE Tyre ike ae et Se 63 382 31 144.00 184.65 328.65 
OwSIGy Si See a heen 37 30 rt 144.00 127.80 271.80 
Péendletod Asse ee 58 45 13 0 134.00 134.00 
PSLrry ek a eee eee 70 | 42 28 216.00 262.15 478.15 
PUK Gacy ee eee re ee 174 150 24 0 261.40 261.40 
Powellic pes ee ea ee 31 25 6.0] baie tole o> eee 78.00 
Pulaski vite fee eee 130 120 10 252.00 485.80 737.80 
RODSrUSOM Saat. eee eee 21 18 3 75.00 107.10 | 182.10 
ROcKkeastiew. fee. eee ee 67 43 24 243.00 230.85 473.85 
ERO W Glite ateeee eh ee eee ere 53 28 25 144.00 177.10 321.10 
TERRELL SS CU] th Spe eee Ld ed uot 64 50 14 144.00 195.90 339.90 
EC OILL ape Been eee ee 35 34 Ay 114.00 220.90- 334.90 
Sel Divi Geet a he ee ee ee 47 34 3 216.00 249.65 465.65 
STM P SOM Per Be See 36 36 0 144.00 135.75 279.75 
SPENCERS Baste oe Ce eee 29 22 {\ 72.00 102.65 | 174.65 
URES Inia Woy siege eh oer Pon a 2 es aes 68.7]: SS Oe ERS, Ue SIRE eS | eee ees as 
OCC Sgt eee ee ee ee 46 40 il ne Mere 
Trisiory . 3 See ese: Cee oe eee 56 47 9 72.00 243.15 315.15 
Trim D1 race eee te ee 25 20 5 144.00 73.10 217.10 
UB aia ete woe) (ete C8 Pek eek ae es Doi | ikaescc si ee ot ices 237.00 193.35 430.35 
Stas eo woke et yew ee me a ee ah WET TAN 81 79 2 90.00 331.00 421.00 
Wa Sins tom seer ee eee 51 47 a 144.00 178.00 822.00 
WANG ene See ee eee ee 87 62 25 195.00 254.90 449.90 
IW eDSten/ i... ee ee 63 16 6 165.00 216.25 381.25 
Whitley sao eben ee 101 50 4 180.00 450.00 630.00 
WO ELC oe ee ee Seer Pee 52 46 6 198.00 177.80 375.80 
IVWV OOCLOR Cte en ee Page 19 8 138.00 139220 277.20 
Total Siete 2 ee re (helisy | sake 1, 266 | $18, 250.00 : $22, 510.30 $40, 061.20 
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COUNTY INSTITUTES—1913. 


WHITE 
COUNTY Instructor eres Instructor's 
Address Fee 
[ih > Maan Ace wel Deracuee as Set Bowling Green.............. $75.00 
A ee Geo. W. Chapman............. UA oy SU US at ae 50.00 
PenderTson...)..!S... Jee We. 2 Leeland 3... exe SD EAMLOPOS. steele... 50.00 
Ballard.................... ( We He SUS So nnnneeseeceeeeneeeceeeeee L SESNG SRV CIN ec POLY Meee eer 55.00 
(| Gertrude Ficklin.......... Owensporocressn 2 ic..: 35.00 
(20 62) ee BeOS. TOW GSN tee Columbpite Ohio): 100.00 
li) | eee eee SLE OtAliC. eee ee Stantordire ero: 75.00 
ee ee So Pe Lays LD Pee eset Reb Chaetome Tenn. es 75.00 
15) 0X0) 3 SR EVV cee Eee VAT OM aerate at eno Catletiteburcus or ete 50.00 
ETS 00s a er eer EAC KON BIOs aa x. SO xtIE SE OMe ee Lae 50.00 
BCs MeDouglels Tiaennrond.2 oe ee 

ot ; 80.00 

Prof:) MeDowellusc..2 22. Asiands Oni0. 20). 
[Ey G4 ti re Mie Ake Cacsid yeu. 1. ces CxS tO Msc  e a e ee aO eeripercste cox 
BRACKCM gees. Axes a MaAcCkenzi ems... ke ONeill een ere tea) St 75.00 
ere armit tc. k....8. Jct Wee clreland 43} s SO TEL OE cet ee 75.00 
Breckinridge............... Jee AoW » Brouse.2c.ciks POMIOUSe blr oe ioe ee) 75.00 
Seesresh IONA Tafest smn arn ear Li =| Pas nec elo eet A PRL Sei Neo tact coca pesto staen cs eesatecsustelcepechecw Wo Do] a Seertsores 
TEQ0 TO (Gy gc ee ea ees CEBPINIO Ones ener ut Ves ECR ON One eee ene. 85.00 
aaamett Pr Cus Tent niga ye Dawson Springg........... 66.00 
scl C2 Se Sed INO Si wee eae, PISA SUG eee Oe 85.00 

AN Sie Saal 4 (Ye eae he ee INCRM DORE re ae | 
Gampbell22..... Ries ceee Deel Vol Oe tee esd a HS) VRE OTe ete eee or ar - 67.00 

Cynthia We Retley 2.2.2... Alexanariaven corres. J 
ID Che eI yee eer (ace Soe ee ected atauesiRigupescens[’ cy) >: acdbmand 
anemOlle DS ea ON OCs ve Mash oie PIO KA TS UH Ie eis he oe: 70.00 
C Tis ING ASME eae eee ee ee UN ELW 1) Olly tree eee sae EL 80.00 
CS re Wie La TOTICS ee eee TOT Craik rae ce see 8 40.00 
a 4 Pa Par GTC eh a ame ae: Bowling Green................ 150.00 

Cae Ds WOW Sete ee ereces, 4 BYE! Wet? ek ty ce eee re pore 

@nristian. 0... | Bethe Brown sso es. Memihroke wes seeced eet tee 
CUE kee, Ge a ee aa Heh Anna Dyn WIMNGheS Tele en eee 75.00 
ho Ge, 2 ai ee Pees See Puan eis oe WiOxXInNStONs ose 75.00 
“OO Gay i ae CNAs Wie wise ce. PY EN Gays We es asthe RE el ae 65.00 
rittenden..............2 WV VOCAL SUSE oy eee Bowling Green............... 60.00 
Curmberland 2.0.20. (Gh. FAVE, “(Oley opoakey Nee eae J YEH Gis bene am ie Me ath AE 50.00 
LDYZ TAA GNSS Ve ae IMAP ere 1 Deis uae Bowling Green............... 106.00 
BEA MION SON. 2:2. wicenece- 02: G4, Ya esehes Bie PIR Ose 1 hae toe ie eae Bowling Green.............. 75.00 
SS a 2,7, glare (ceed Ee aig WV cutone ee ae GAtLEtTtS DUT Ey ieee 75.00 
IR eae OL) eek |e apr aera einen ure teeel meee enneLanagI NN ele ere ne) 
SEES 2c ener a Dre CHAS Ord y Cen cs EinCcoiin IN ep. ee. 110.00 
‘el kes ea th @ Y= esas eee Cora Wilson Stewart....... IMOoTrehneaGdirs em 88.50 
OVC. =. 2 iat de a A Rae ve fee 1 OL OYE HOSE. SUN Sn mals sansa) Pranktlont ci docs : 0 
oe TD ee COALS ee eee GaN COR eee 0 
LS 7 | Sa (SSP IGG Wis, eens Berea ere sa rian 80.00 
Cas heh eae IVES il led Dod Or Tiemann AOL St OM emt eens wa 40.00 
Cos IM. iA wCassidy.2 ts TGOxcte LOMAS ee eis ens sateatee 
(5 eee Henry Newton... Wiilliamstown.................. 65.00 
(i ae Ae pie ABA ONa eo cos Bowling Green............... 81.85 
Moreheada aoe Ge 75.00 


GrEAYSON......-...-- eee oye i Cora. “We Stewarts... 
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COUNTY INSTITUTES—1913. 
WHITE 


ee ee ee ee 


. Instructor’s Instructor’s 
COUNTY Instructor Tees wee 
Jon, Ceo Wiallis sane Lexington sveneneese 
Greenup... ae BE. CG. McDougile:.. Richmond.1445. = $90.00 
Hancoekh 40 ee Reis! -“wubanks Lexinetoniass. eee 50.00 
Harding Tes oe Coates. ete Franktorta sosee 0 
Harlan. conte A eR Vans eres ee ak eee ek ee ee 60.00 
HMerrison ee EC: =MceDougles...< Richmond. oe. 85.00 
Fant * See ee ney George W. Colvin............. Sprinenield... os. 75.00 
Henderson... 2 Ro: Pi sGreene ee Bowling Green............... 75.00 
Henry viene eee 7 OW St relandpae Stanftord.22.0e ee 60.00 
Hickman? =.) 4.3 We Foe Sae ees ee Paducah ee 50.00 
Hopkins e238 ae J, CtTenking ecu ree Das sonse ee ee 65.00 
Tacksons.d eee George W. Chapman........ Parisa.<on\t eee 75.00 
eer pe eae Cora’ W20Stewalte.2.ccs ; SBE ent eSoe tne: 150.00 
Je CUEING Cae ae ees exine ton. 
; WuRve SS Ma baniw = Sea LOX TONE eee 45.00 
ol CSOT rae 4 eee @ ei Olney a aig see Bowling Green............... 45.00 
WY jf Lise DVN fs eee 
JTORNSON ee ae coe hess pie Catlettsburg... 105.00 
FR OTC OM nrcrccncncncccccescccccnsse| serereseeeeetererececececcsrtereesentessecenecssssnencnecet| sececcsnenssensneseecsecsesensenevareseceecenesenees | SPST 
Knott hese oe Ric M? Shipp 22-5. Clifton; y Penn..22s = 100.00 
Knox wee ee (AY SR) SEVane72 es eee WilliaMsbure...ccceccecccc-- 75.00 
Lariesees ee TS Ce. Cherry eae Bowling Green.............. 60.00 
Laure ues Dae eS OT ONE ee ING WOT tae ae 80.00 
* Ti WLENGCE Lo ccceceeceeeeeeeees Tig) COALES eects Frankfort nas ache 0 
TieGd rt cht ete Bee Re SSS bu banks eee Lexingtonmes ol ee 60.00 
Lieslie wc. 0. oeaees BE. Co McoDougle.cei2ee. Riehmondse2 hee 100.00 
TOR CVC Tc en | eetecenetec sce rte ce en ecen pence teasenswceconennreranrsaeereri|| ccceeneseqsqieescedeteteccsasdea-nanseastvasoour=2=} rr oil 
Ti WAS occcceccecdececcceaceeseveceen | ester cersterecseesrevascsceerensececenesansestencgvescnanez=|| seneenenns to he 
Rincon ib e ee Jock Wea LTC LAT. er tet. teers Stanford. ee 65.00 
Livingston............- Bd. Re Pw Greene oleae Bowling Green.............. 60.00 . 
Logan. eee aa Weed ee ei ee eee Paducatiew tes eee 70.00 
Lyon cee eee Rove Shen pisos ene Glfton,.. Tenn... = 50.00 
Madison ee Tae COAL CS). eter eae BPrankforte.-2 : 40.00 
Mavoftfin222...n2.2. CLR Dae Wis set eee CU Oe eera eee nase eeceaeeeee 80.00 
Marions 2. Dre Cs Wiiliisen. meee Touis ville, 2 eee 84.00 
Mars hit blew eee Vi 2eAG) Mueip Creare... Bowling Green.............. 75.00 
Martine... 2 eee Wit Boe War eee, wa See Paintsvillesweee eee 60.00 
MaASO Tee eee Cora Wilson Stewart Morehead eee 75.00 
McCracken... esses fais pe CuetN OC neces mee Texineton. en ese 60.00 
McGréeary.s.2 ee ‘AS Ree VaTiS ee eee Williamsburg 40.00 
McLean. ee. IM. Ack med penis tee. a ee Bowling Green.............. 60.00 
Meades jee RM ship ce See Cirtton:, enn... 70.00 
Meniftées sec eee (ho Te oe wise eet eeet es Berea eae ee ee 40.00 
Mercetstihece2cle MaruAS tCassidy i sae Vexine toni eee 75.00 
Matcaltecs ee ee eee ee eee Calum biases ae eee 50.00 
MONTOC Mane ata Toa Chapman cece Mrankliniine se eeeeee 60.00 
Mont gOmMery..eccecceeceee- Tatil VOLADO pater St antGrd.n calmer! 50.00 
Morzan.scsowmee RAS 2ubankae ec ee, Lexington. 22. 75.00 
*Muhlenbers........0 Tory) Cogtesseae ae. Wranktfort... eee 0 
Wels0n Ar. 5 eee FIC NGSs etter Liexing t0ns eee 65.00 


a 
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COUNTY INSTITUTES—1913. 


WHITE 
COUNTY Instructor SUES ae i 
Address 

Pirenoins ec Bir Sita panies 2 es ere WOKS Onis ee ae. 
Lh ec WES GO} OPN gl Fa 7 2 1a ae ON ae Oe plead [aE a ee Se 
0) 1 a re ProiwJoe> lreland. 2-42 SrAmhOrd irra: foc.5,80., 
SSS 5 Oa Oed len rare eae erence ta era ke es)! 
enaretone ey ig AS OTA TON sea ee eee: IN Wj. O Witenes a 
iereioyeere oe eo) Eee Vitr ia ioe eee ee oe ae CliLtonres Denny oats. 
1S DO ic are Avo Soe MACKeN ZIG) Nex Tieton. ke cabal! to 
TENE (C8 ae MES Reos a bubank. = NGC RIN 5UO Mise eet ee 
Pe eNO CE esc esa Pe ees SA! AR ot a tae Nae 

Berthas Enochs: ako. CHICAS Ose Ell cents 
PRODEDUSON 2 cen anss: Cee DS Simithiie- oa JRMICLAIGAVONANG esos ey ee 
Rockcastle.......... C. mee TO WIS. eneeeeenen IS CCA ae eee ae ee 

Be REC USOY oer ict ee tee 
[S.C 26 Nee oe Pte COALES ee ty eee Pram iKt OP ee atone 
HRPESS OMT eo do te CD) LOW LS ie cos eee en d BY SD GST Weed ee eh neon. amy 
PM Olber se aero oe elms wed alt INI eter ate es J ESD -618 GER So) 0 eee 
SHOWN SA ee aT ante Litany Gm IN O Cie Gite rane arin NETS ON. ween. ele 
SHAD SONie. 6.6! 1B oY eet ialoh 0} Ofte: Ba eerie se Ciistonw henna tae: 
RHO MCOR sss) 20 (Cre Orsay © Olsvalinee ets ea, Sones ates Ko Rare ee 
PID AO Veen ee TARY AVM Sere oF A ae, STEN (Pe imesh Se Moe peli or rmce vnc et eer aa 
ANG 6 (6 | one <= ere i EEN ese Eelam deen eu Sita orci es De 
dip eat See eee a ee eae te / See ith PaO UPB 6 oo cca eon GSR ATM OM ree oss 
AD TER OY Kop Ae ee eaten aE Disk wire) POOL Cws.. sure c Bo 1seeGiawes vay alse ce byes 
{OST TI(GS 6 Sp ea hey Eke Gree leak hate rele | Bowling Green..............- 
AUAY/ G2 VS) a Vie Aten el pC ete bt Bowling Green................ 
Wrasminieton... 2 GaN Ver Go livin arenes Sprnictiel ac. ss vce 
AVANT 6 G1 ae 1Re es LAY by OSV ally oy a) oteasa ay Tene Gilecoialy MberaWalye ee ee 
PIN UCT oe esse a Seectwnsions IWinlis eC Gale see 2 Bowling Green............... 
“VEL GUING Gt We) 1 ec ae eeiege OO L ORs ie con tn mete Tee WOW RON CLE Se a et race 
BUVe@etie mes ee ir WMV LTO LATRO. Jo, in) eee Sra tf or dee et cee a 
AYVCu yay & ara) Gk 6 ene eae Asp OA OM OU OW eh by eke ey oer eae Bowling” Green..............- 
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COUNTY INSTITUTES—1914. 
COLORED 
Name of Instructor’s 
Coen Instructor. Address. 

PAULEY pee eee es Jake Ca PECILO SC ler creer Branktort. == ses 
PACD GT sere ee, eer cee AORN AHR Nya ol be opine om OysKoye ee et oe ree 
BY a6 ay haya 4 ie seek ees eee | eminem ee ore ee ONO Te oe IN Ba ere eh eek Ae ers 
Sal aC eee eens Lavina. B. i sneed-..222 Guthrie,s Oklass. 
Barre mse ote eee Hie Com Russel ess rank tories. tse 
Eat Hicks bee ae eect No Colored Institutes 45 ee Sees eee : 
Bele Bates Frank L. Williame............ Sts Lovuis, los 
Boones. 2 hie Nore olored anStitute see. nena Sar cee eee ite. 
Bourbons... $$ COOK. aeeeeeneeenceeeeeceeee Bowling Green............- 
BOvVds2 0. eee Noscoloredvinstittutes. 2 lee oes ee eee eee 
IB OYA Ce aes Ssenesnattocentons || aneradeoed+onpeaussenensnsthessasccueransenvtonsganmetateras|| | egndteuncesaconseunsnsdecauseestaasenn-en~praemease 
Bracken sacs seen. ING: COLOLEOEINGEDCU Chea: eee eee eee eee 
ISTeabhint tee ses ee IN@ECOlOT eS ORIT SEL Gul Ue ae cee ce gue re eee 
Breckinridge............... Wim Os SINUCKOLS Seaewsees Harrodsbure. sa 
Iu bi tees ees INO COLO COLLINS CL aU Cees ere epee see nen 
Py tl Cet en eeaee INO -COLOR ESO TITS Cit Cree ee ee re es ee 
Caldwell == aes 1D DL ap eee oP PincetOlen aes 
Calloway TN Raja exon Vay grexe balm he DRS eee le ee Tet 
@amp pelle eee INOS COLOr EGET MISTI Git Cs |e eee ee 
Carhislcwec. @ aes POM ew i thie Baliga RO ees sss hee eee ene ey ene een 
GATlOll aes: trae TONG Swit he Ow Cn ee eee ee ep ee ee eee 
Carteria. | eee INO VCO] OT] GT INSTT UL ieee oe eae eee 
COlS6Y Vii eee INO COLOKe CHITIS Cit Clee seek me eee ee ee ee ern 
(Oy ah gist Behe Beet prmterse ier | MR eens Hai eae RI rer Derrek taka ie Mee a et oR yh rr ena i 
CUA TKE Peas ae Prof. PRusSSelL.4a ens We i sihie Senn Oar ole ee 
CUS seen Bee Reeser INGO Colones iu U eres ere eee een renee eee mene 
GUinto nes Bee INOMCOLOTeE GINS CLEC as ten er een eee Seas 
Crittenden... Frank L. Williame............ St, Louis 0. 
Cumberland.................. — AST Chee Glascoweeo ee eee 
DAVIES Sie ee peoe eee Jn Oe Gath Dies ss eee! OwensShOnOs ee 
iB} lind OTIS OMe INOSCOLGFER RINGS ELC tC Ree oer eee are ee a ee 
POLO beak ee es NOP COlOPEGaNSTitUte sate. ee ee ee ee ee ee 
POST es eae eee INO LCOLONEORIITS ELE Ce eel sere eee ee er eee 
Hayettées ss. see L. W. Taylor & 

BuviCanrGreen a2 5805 exinoton wee 
Lenin Soh ee Vie OPV ari eet cee Flemingsburg.............---- 2 
Bcd Ranta 6 Geerenee eee oot be RBs | nods Sal sot be Pe nae go Bie See Te gee 
Ti cemal cd bia eee se INoGolorned Sin Stitt e sc ete ene ee ee ee 
PUL Tee eee Gas vEialiburton 4 Hickmant =] ee 
Ga bla cine eee eee J Olin Caw. lae © Ww Cn 7 Ses meee ayes, at See eee ee 
Garrat daze soe COOP AWEAIB OTC S Ce Mie ct Rees Danvillee see ee ee 
Grantee ee See es INOPCOLOGeCO SINS ti CU UC eee ne ee eee eee 
GPa VES sss ee ee ome eae el ORVUCUS cep sett tee eee IViaiyfe] Cte) eee eres, 
Gray SON: see INO COLOT EAM ELE UC eee | eens nee ee ne 
Green eee Prank (l.> Williams... St2L0uis, vl Orme 
Greenup eee ere INOLCOLOTEORIN GE! EU te see el ee ee eee ees ee eee 
Ean COC Keres eeuenene Noscoloredsinstitntecawsie hie ag eee tee 
des Wrath XG bh ae Peano Norecolored Ans titi tet aces rete tent 
Harla ntsc tee ee INO: COLOTEMHNStICICeC se eee ee ee ee ee 
HaerisOn.inilnacs No colored institute 


eeasococese Senereasccesosessccessenescasasasecsesssnassesenanar® 
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COUNTY INSTITUTES. 57 
COUNTY INSTITUTES—1914. 
COLORED 
COUNTY Name of Instructor’s Instructor’s 

Instructor. Address. Fee. 
A a EEE Gea Neale irae ities mao ON ied t caer es Bowling Green............... $20.00 
EPeMCerSON en SL as Bok AY Saves taconite ten art ELERGeCESONN mension us 25.00 
PTAA ee ESD) ea EO TAATN A eee eer ate Shelipyvillese = 20.00 
Pipe mma ne RO UGae Havel Gla UV ce te ee a ro ee i i Fee 
em INS s6 Frank L. “Williams... Steele VL Os tcced. 45.00 
OHPOTSON .. .....c ccs. Bessie.C. Jones... Sn. Howisyvillesouere ur 2 30.00 
MESSaANTMIMe 8 Ana ced fie MNS a aU ld ia eee ccottae ane ay Oy! Wersaillese asso me 19.50 
TELE CSS | eee IORCOLOL EO TES CUT t Gre ee eke ee ern aN Re Goel oe 
COTO oe oe INIOWMCOLOTE Gals bi CU Ve meee tape cetera beeen crema ee any eee 
Ts ga) oe een eae ING COLOTEGrI St ital Geis ecru Ces a eh a ee! 
Gea eS 2) eae nl ee Mapa Aura td at, el DTSTAU NECN erie lal) Te tect winnie nt a PA 12.00 
TATU OS a mee Se TOU taal bee eet be Cu ree eararrel lone ee eter aAte oh ocaenl si IR eee, tok eoe oy 
PLOW Ln ETS ee MTZ Si at Se te A te eet eta NBO UE lose cee nee eel Rae RSet (OE OE En eet 
BaWwTrence......c..-.--.------ INOUCOMOLEC SUIS itt Or tes oleae se ee eee ae ee en ane a rons 
IDSs 5 a IFONCOLONC CSA SGiGUT Lela le erent wer eee es TEC Te A eben aloes 
MBO me eh YG INOeCOLOLECBHIS ELEUEC Cr eee are eke eee oe Ee or 
PURER GaN ATE Te eee ee et | gee ane re ae) BS Ie Saat anc callls hatcai cons cfaderntan, Set tsns ids donecucataacteccesealfi SU" 1), y ceeosactoes 
Eli eee ek, So ee INOPCOLOLECSEN GEL EIU Cee ane en een nese Bete aie cot ben ce 
WRIA Olas es HED ECE Kay en aa vey nee 2 es eee ec ne ena ee ate mee eS 30.00 
Mev StONy...o: INOeCOLOME CIT EU CG eee el erro mnee edn Ber of sl et Pal WS aa iteietetco tak 
Se ONT CO OMe ee ees i cs 2 Bowling Green............... 30.00 
Sn TE i ee ea cn crass atn need shee cad amm ah conse grar| fl mnnensinspacnnsacesdeucondempnetipronndnsetlpentuns 20.00 
MEAGISORS 265. ok ironies hMSSeli | fate css a (ahh Gah ey a 9) 2 tees eee 30.00 
ei Sg NE os litt eee Ss nk Ae os, eerie ie ae OEE aera ero Se eee ocr 80.00 
PEABO cocoon ens .iencevsieoee Profs sb. Williams... St Oise oO os. ns see 16.00 
MATa fo INONC OOF OCIITS CLUE Corre baces re ema ene een Nora See 
EN Tietieeinde orto se INORC OLOLEO BUNS EL ULI DC mentees mest teen cia cence ee eee Ie ee oe 
VICES OMe) ae ee ee INTO EG OU OIC CETITS IEE WUTC Cees ose ieee cee eek OD Gee Te ee il eC ae : 
MeC@racken:.....n50045 ChaG = ACK SOM eee erties A CILCAIe ee aeery 15.00 
MEG @ Real Vere. 2...) INOECOVORES Cielnns tiburt Cmte ale tees ere cr ete ee ell ort Waseda 
AME CHCA T eee ee Sh INV@EEC ONG Tr @ Cla TIS tl Geass aete s e er re eees oies gn Nea 
NIP SSN Ieee ak ee ere ee Wir One knuckolis =. Era nichOnie ee eee 10.00 
Miemitees. 2 Pe... INTO RC OL OTe Cle la Cel Eset |r cect cs cece tees See seeel youre tec nda teases [ide owell Uplegeeestes 
WU CECOT So foi Fk COLAO OGNs arena ee J EYE My Oke ehs ee e e 25.00 
INPered these... ee 1 Bia) th DiGi oa Cols Meehan le en ere GTO TCO Te ee eee, 16.00 
VIO TAT OR shi oa 2 INGUCOLOTEC Geis Clit Ute oee een er krtee ener eee a ercee stereo | head OP aoc 
Montgomery Ae eAe Bye POStOnme es ease n orankfO ries ne ee 12.00 
ON AND cas catch aware oases INOMCO LOGE ClehINS Gl GUL Cereal | Weer te reese dct erst era coc e ieeeese eh ty a) oF ieaacectece, 
Muhlenber¢g................. Deel aimonsonan..- sas. Greenwillies eka! 10.00 
Niall ore ral aaa eres ern OST OT ee eee AMT OR tieeen cee. eS 23.50 
ON TTICET GO I = pe eo INTO O UOMO CL TS Cot tt Cerca aa acc ees Sea sec reecne ec set antecae i Br asec cs 
(DSC A Reo BD, Poeton: Go Wwites.:.vs. TEE GEN a ca Rey of Rieu ah WU ee SY 83.25 
Onan atne 28 INORG OL OTC Ce LIAS LC Urb Cet ee seater eens et Saco ee se te 7s ena eeeee 
Wivieni se ke INIOEC Ol OTC CB TINS CU UE Cetera ratte ote tcsacae eeee ame tare sispnes suvoactens eee ee 
Le ecm id ey EE 2) 8 Woy Loh 4 5 PHM oe. ai eae aE aeuP nbn RON coisas ORE ee ee} js URS GCs 
Rengletom.....i.-2.-- INO: COLOTEC MS UUCIL EC reer | ees tesca chee, cea estrcaisce sane tfhne Sas Baca 
ye eee INIORCO LOE CLINGS Glue it Crete tes es traverse csteccecant sateete weet sunccasencctaborceson Ml | a. Olu shi scagees 
ONican meres eae I OPC OLOT OC UTI MULE sate cc le. ised caarerestteceaghe-eacuniinentnisoiantate ls oc) > eseeduacen 
“Grew iigran (| yea ee aoa INO eCOLOTCG AAS CLC UIE Cie rertec | Sereeecoree te sacestevstectoccnsteassvaadecceeccses yee 
EY a aaa No colored institute...........] css FA wes Ses SG weet Mets : eles 
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COUNTY INSTITUTES—1914. 


COLORED 
Name of Instructor’s 
COUNTY Instructor. Address. 
EOD erUSO Nee ee INO COlOPEOSINS ETC ee | Ree ere ee ee 
Rockeast|6eo as INOFGOLOreEd NS ti tute ns =| ee ee ee eee 
EVO Wic ie ee eee INGOT COLOrEA MNS Ti Cit Cras ee en ee 
Russells ees No.coloredinstitu tes 22.0) eae ee 
S C6 tia ae eerie: Ge Russell See aes THOULIS Vill [eh ce se eee 
Sel Vee ee ee ee GoaavWeeeSatiell site Sine Ly: valle ssa eee 
Simp Son =e Ca Russell aes Mranktonrt.. = = eee 
Spencense.2e. sean Aeneehre awl Ham Rolavellenice mew! NT Oe eek Ak pee i. 
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ae 
MM 
sie} e. 
na 
COUNTY whet 
J 4 
® es no 
APT SH 
HSEs 
Q Po 
BM fy 
Jute {oil SCR ar ee $19, 183. 0 
G6 5 SS ae 18, 704. 96] 
Anderson .. ............ 12, 068.04 
UE as i 14, 213.25 
etree ee 27,775.34 
PES eh Tale pee ese Ss 18, 005.39} 
(ath De 25, 758.06 
OLOTIO wy eee er. *10, 067.90 
ES OU DOMs pec ct *14, 276. 25| 
PS OVC aes 19, 244.98 
[1059 Leen ee a 5; 484,11] 
STAC ETI oy siebacssecs aces 12, 323.54). 
MSP CANT G Ee 2. tcc. 15, 060.66} 
Breckinridge .. .... 25, 239.11 
LOL eee 12,619.10 
OE 21,149.35} 
RPO WOLE he ic 12, 178. 22| 
alow ay ll... 27,016.88 
O- Tivol) | ats 212.50] 
COGS CSU ra 10, 644. 76} 
Gree Mite ee le. 9, 208. 56| 
Wanveryac.ces ie)... 31, 399. 06| 
BEB NR RIT caret 22,521.38 
ES Cs a (ere 
OL aS at *12, 763.50! 
(CUE LS aE ate aceon 21, T4125 
ee es 11, 251.00 
WRILECMOCH =, 08.5. 17, 404.40 
Cunsbperland +.) 2... *14, 093.62 
LOA IMISSC A oars 28, 425, 24| 
HMAMIONSON 2° 2.2: *15, 715.00} 
PMETOMOG Wat cece *16, 089.00 
(0 TN ell an 17, 921.78 
POT os oeccscvivactonnes 11, 095.20 
IWS C05 60 £2 17, 988. 86| 
COC i 29, 841. 67| 
TEVEG ia di 11, 493.10 
TSM UHN CS G1 eee 16, 564. 50} 
CRUE Shey A 4, 759.12 
Oi *16, 539. 76| 
(Cy Cohn lie he ae 12 436.00] 
OC ES ee 36, 425. 84 
oo 27, 196. 20 
ly (ae 12, 894.04 
Cl 24, 540.86 
U2 |r ‘9; 35073 


StateSchool 
Funds — Colored 


Teachers. 


$2, 340.00 
1, 188.00 
1, 037.16 
2,071.44 
5, 100.60 

0 

1,164.00 


339.20 
2,006.00 
430.00 
150.00 
2,790.00 
0 
908.00 
3, 688.30 
1, 839.60 
802.25 
504.00 


216.00 
4, 438.08 
1,511.77 
233.38 


468.00 
2,777.20 
361.34 
2, 384.54 
258.00 
843.66 


see 
oF = 
9} =) 
Sie no 
OON : io) 
enee | Bs 
ears ou 
H5o8 Sas 
Qh» H Sets 
$331.69 0 
0 $13.35 
0 4,099.20 
0} 5, 491.22 
8.69 0 
11.88 0 
20.00 0 
0 7,586.17 
0 5, 891.47 
678.76 0 
0| 38, 434.00 
1, 673.04 250.00 
| 261.28 
0 4,783.60 
4 956.58 
0 18.07 
0 642.18 
0 1, 903.96 
181.38 429.38 
0 1, 248.06 
0 1,619.04 
312.57 0 
154. 40 0 
0 362.70 
220.30 0| 
0 120.00] 
0 550.57 
299.98 0 
1,144.38 0 
600.33 0 
197.54 0 
0 577.88 
0 12, 426.72 
0} 3,020.45] 
0 0) 
0} 5, $40.90} 
0| 1, 292.50] 
0| 739.62 
0 2,041.72 
4 947.66 
0| 38, 075.42 
0} 606.19} 
120.17 447.56 | 
899.16 0 
30) 26, 83 


salar- 


Teachers’ 


ies from Private 
Subscriptions and 


Donations. 


100.70) 


MOPS -al-ar vol 
ounty Superin- 


C 
tendent. 


$700.00 
675.00 
550.00 
1, 000.00 
1,394. 40 
750.00 
1, 200.00 
700.00 
802.00 
1,015.60 
450.00 
250.00 

0 

1, 205.46 
600.00 
750.00 
750.00 
929.32 
932.00 
750.00 
525.00 
1, 088.36 
1, 000.00 


1,500.00 
700.00 
1, 200.00 
1, 200.00 
810.00 
550.00 

0 

822.60 
1,500.00 
750.00 
600.00 
600.00 
525.00 
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COUNTY 


TEU ky eee 


Ley oe ee eee 
Hickman 
EDO DICH Sane eee: 
PACKS O Niwas % 
emer SOnt eee 
ESSA ING eee 
Johnson 
GET CON gee ee ee 


Larue 
Laurel 
LSaIWileN Gere. ss 
Lee 


TGS WALS © citi Bee ete: 
UNCON eee eee 
ivi StOny eee 
IO alse 
Lyon 


Mia Omni ieee eee 
WATT OM ae eee 


AA RENS Tan ae ae eet Bt 5, 


MeCréary ss 
McLean 


INEGTCCY Wis eee at 
Weteahbe Varies: 
AVEO TIO C Aerie secs noe 
Montgomery ... ...... 
Morgan 


Nelson 


Ohio 


Expenditures 


Sieur oronl 
Funds—Wihite 


State 
Teachers. 


$27, 349.28 
21,193. 42| 
13, 926.73| 


8, 251.00 


*23, 075.78] 


13, 484.38] 


12, 356. 64] 
33, 942.36 
*17, 446. 40| 
37, 164. 20| 
*10, 730. 76| 
*26, 748.00] 
*6, 878.90 
18, 217.50} 
*33, 087.93] 
13, 070.00] 
32, 809.27} 


28, 531.04 
15, 002.77| 


14, 693.50 
*22, 848.79 
10, 916.49 


19, 081. 24| 


*15, 889.68| 


21, 506.38} 


9, 349. 56| 


*11, 649.56| 
*7,105.20| 
*17, 811.41| 


21,582.90 
*11, 339.00 
11, 673.11 


12, 989. 22} 


*14, 377.32 
15, 964.34 
12, 405.12 
*9, 330.26 

*17, 219.59 
11, 975.02 

*19, 631.52] 


10, 078.52] 


*24, 868.47| 
*34, 609. 38| 
18, 582.62 
11, 862.66 
33, 874.41| 


StateSchool 
Funds — Colored 


Teachers. 


$2, 231.76 
715.75 
717.79 

1,024.00 
2, 282.62 
2, 085.00 
7, 696.00 


780.00 


6, 929.86 
2,538.00 


727.92 


eeeweceen==- 


4,161.50 
1, 022.00 
1, 713.00 


hoo 


Se 
ds returned 


e 


trast 

(U ga. 

Out hes Sita te 
reasury. 


S 
it 
Ab 


salar- 


ies from County 


Teachers’ 
Kuna. 


$3, 898.18 
0 

4, 280.78 
0 
5, 500.55 
3, 488.07 
0 
1, 273.68 
0 
20,105.98 
66.24 

0 

5, 862.41 
0 

164.52 
800.00 
319.61 
500.00 

0 

0 

0 
1,108.97 
0 

0 
7, 898.24 
267.00 
922.58 

0 

0 

0 

0 
9,981.00 
581.64 
74.00 

0 
1,752.21 
0 

1, 677.09 
170.25 
47.70 

2, 685.00 
0 

0 

5, 443.52 
1, 727.92 
2, 082.03 


it] aa 


salar- 
ies from Private 
Subscriptions and 


Teachers’ 
Donations. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
$12.00 


0 
244.00] 


0| 
180.00 
180.00 
9 


alary of 


County Superin- 


tendent. 


$1, 400.00 
1, 200.00 
1, 000.00 

950.00 
1,500.00 
800.00 
700. 00 
1,500.00 
800.00 
2,000.00 
800.00 
900.00 
0 

900.00 
1, 000.00 
900.00 
900.00 
989.00 
700.00 
600.00 
500.00 
400.00 
1, 000.00 
650.00 
900.00 
600.00 
625.00 
162.50 
643.08 
625.00 
500.00 
900.00 
849.98 
820.00 
600.00 
600.00 
400.00 
800.00 
706.50 
571.00 
700.00 
900.00 
1,190.00 
800.00 
500.00 
1,000.00 
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Heke Ae O20 ane Loe Sé 
eta ie ox ok Bt S88 a 
oe S 3 s eS ew > Oo 
ac c= ifs) ee ee no nud aa) 
SOB ae WO : AS | ag 
COUNTY ie DR swy M 6 D Mata nF 
ed pole ouch gs BERS eee 
eons emg | 98h | 26; | 258 | abs 
eee Po see aeaoaet ser enes ae 
a) 3 fan} Ce HDS 
ao Y 350 PPOn ous @ 239 oo 8 
ca eel Co mH MhyrH HH. fy H.amA hOB 
i i a $6, 286. 4 $1, 096.95 0 $446. sal | $600.00 
Oc... 15, 777.45 1, 313.78 29. 75] 972.54 0 950.00 
30 a 12, 210. 55| 218.50 23.47 0 1 400.00 
Peng leton ©... sac. 6, 743. 83 | 180.00] 86.75 2, 346.05 0 400.00 
Lc ota i a Aa 18, 719.67 522.00 0 0 0| 750.00 
ENS SC sae a *703. 80| pee 935.73 0 0 1,500.00 
Lev et a 8, 229.18 390.00 0 5.64 0 500.00 
EACLE Sie Oe es 44, 683.74 1, 819.50 0 47.27 0 1;110°36 
Hobertson. .. ........... 4, 687.32 210.00 0 1,818.33 $60.00 400.00 
Rockeastle ... .......... 21, 295.48 210.00 16.86 0 0| 800.00 
5 14, 090.38 212.00 0 1.21 0| 550.00 
(gt CESS) | eee 15, 870.30 651.00 0 0 0 565.72 
SC SS 3,597.20 1, 200.00 0 1,949.80} | 200.00! 150.00 
Rue y = -...:......... 15; 151.328 4,475.04 0 5, 007.14 1, 158.22! 1, 050.00 
6 eC): i a 10, 225.68 2, 992.08 0 331.40 0| 600.00 
fo) es 9, 205. 78| 1, 752.50 0 226.38 218.00] 525.00 
ANB) V7 GS oe cel ge (A Hy Me aie, £5 al | rea 2 47.48 0| 600.00 
OS a a PL OOA TOOT lia) Ose 0 712.70 0 1, 015.00 
eee ee 16, 036.05] 4, 692.00 0 100.62 * 123.57 897.34 
i 0ag 1589) (oe 7, 564.57 0 570.93 0 0 400.00 
Un i eee 20, 557.80 3, 037.50 0 1, 200.76 0} 1, 200.00 
Daren 2.8. 7, 247. 63] 1,515.18 0 3, 535.44 813.30 550.00 
Washington .. ........ 6, 003.07] 1, 068.00 17.76 84.00 0 400.00 
(Og aS i a 21, 730. 86| 1, 281.00 0 50.99 0| 956.10 
NS OSTE? ou... 24, 871.36 3, 378.24 : 0 2,692.70} 130.00 1, 050.00 
AON cS ea FeO. VAL Orn! (he os 0 0 0| 1,191.00 
1) 0.0 53 i 14, 945.64 237.00 0 0 0| 900.00 
WV OGULOr) <9... 9, 761.56 8,112.50 0 1, 562.26 i 021. 20} 500.00 
SU a | $2, 024, 578.77 | $38, 491.12 $11, 314.99) $176, 852.56| $7, 696.84! $92, 753. 84 


*White and Colored reported together. 
**Christian County failed to report. 
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Bie] gee) Big | | | cn 
nee a oe So a 
vo rat ri AS u EE ed 
ona. | as bon Be none 
COUNTY Oe hal Mea 255 EA Some 
a5 vs Dis re Oy oF Bo 
ones | asd Ke | 88 | Bees 
ae) o or ae a3 
wae? woe Pod pape a 
BOSE | wea fk 8O BA POH 
PNG Feit Bae spaas: ROO Be amis k SALE Ra yes ue, | $86.70 $122.50 $94.80 $60.22 $144.00 
YAS) PGi tuk ee ae ATE 5 he Sole see a Foes | 112.50 0 71.50 29.00 219.00 
PATH CLET SOI aye eres eee eee ee | 66.00 0 76.00 0 72.00 
Baar dye cece ete ce cee 102.20 200.00 134.40 340.95 144.00 
ASPs a a0 OWE Cen eer ee Re ate UL | 32.68 300.75 179.57 107.03 216.00 
BB En. tte aed al teat ee eee 250.00 0 110.00 40.00 216.00 
5729 Eiht Mn etn beter t can ten Coee at Meee | 199.80 0 123.00 60.00 216.00 
BO OTE ae ia a ieee Hera ee es eee eee | 573.18 ay 74.50 0 105.00 
TBOULD ON er ere ee oe ae ae aaa | 0 97.00], 0 75.00: 
baat b Wiech Mn I aM RTL OER wg oA | 150.00 0 110.00 190. P| 148.00 
Fee ih CPt ra aac, ghia A re BLUR CHAS StH | 3.30 0 0 4.00 45.00 
RT LCST ese ee ee te MA Bla | 115.00 14.00 144.00 114.49 1,505.86 
BTCA EEL CE robe ee eek ee eae 0 0 0 0 
Breekinridse- oo Ae ee eee 0 123.56 0 216.00 
HBAS eB mpeg dF ne Be CLC PS Ec 2.25 1381.00 35.07 0 138.00 
Bit Gere DUSIA, SEO MISES 5 | 350.00 0 100.00 0 168.00 
OL TUG big cd Bae: ceak ie Be Hiediirwe hy 8 a ae ned ] 78.00 0 102.55 21.45 132.00 
Gallo wie Vier ees ee ee | 350.00 0 110.00 180.00 264.00 
Catnip Del La ees eee ee ] 95.10 2,000.00 132.70 394.55 209.00 
OT a GKeNeyeett AR ROU aS SS Perea Rh ne | 250.00 5.00 0 66.00 
CSA TOL hs tes Rh We ees ee ee | 0 70.00 79.40 93.00 
Garter) cs hg a a lat ee ee i. 211.67 0 135.00 5.00 0 
CASEY cab ree ll te acco al ae ae cea ] 0 170.00 10.00| 288.00 
AA OM GW AAU SH aE WORD ey pretence Re gee Met ez | son tbape csc a, UNE eat ee] OC es Ee rr | seth dees 
GLE ha phn, oe Ay ose Ie LiL doen | 500.00 0 0 0 192.00 
(Gy) Eo, geal cn bae as Manian Saale 780 wSE te Rb Ps iis 0 131, 35 11.15} 99.00 
CULTEEO 1 Bs eee a ee 10.00 0 66.05 5.00 0 
yTCCOTICL GI oy te eee ee ee 250.00 0| 78.50 0 108.00 
Cumberland ts owe ees 0 0| 0 0 216.00 
Daviess ci aes po maid ca eer 165.49 0 190.75 233.15 300.00 
CATT OTLS OT) ies unateescee ee eee eee eee | 50.00 0 80.00 21.50 159.00 
CDN asa a mer eer ene Ree RMN Nea haReed 2 ] 0 0 118.00 14.78 0 
Bist fl ica AG Aah Sie ite See dal 0 0 0 0 0 
AY CELE tet aap teen an a ] 658.75 720.00 110.00 7.50 144.00 
Wleming ic, cee eee ee ee, | 55.00 175.00 125.50 175.50 102.00 
BOY Lc Bee ee ene | 16.00 266.45 0 8.00 144.00 
VM etem adel bowen eareo ieE Os oe tee ae 100.00 0 120.00 0 144.00 
DTN PR GW apa hp Meee weranleeet | ile en vstece see | 21.38 525.00 109.70 358.60 123.00 
Gallatin ttn. ote ey me ] 37.50 0 66.00 52.50 129.00 
COLIN Ai 3 Mees ee eae ee he ee 0 0 0 0 144.00 
Ee eH nh mace ay See ear poe ie, ct ned ned DAHA Tote RE | 240.00 0 90.50 27.50 144.00 
GA VES et oe eee oD 0 0 122.63 3.50 276.00 
Graly.SONl fe ee ee Pe ere eee | 50.00 89.25 116.95 110.00 216.00 
GiPeen tyes tie ae ee | 20.00 0 0 0 0 
GY OCI Up hae ees eee es ee eae ] 200.00 0 129.05 0 144.00 


FIA NGOCK 16 hucta enero ona | 61.30 561,38 69.50 169.75 225,00 
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Meee leet | See | Be. | Soe 
n i B mM Or Bo ie} 
@ a a E on pS oak 
. wn rie Te he ‘ 
COUNTY ae a ie gH Sons 
pe O Me z Ho or Bo 4 
was nog SB 0.8 Me os 
Roe) Brees S08 wo ae 
Bose | Bee | Bao oma BEOn 
LSBU OO UCU oA SR ES NS ce mee | $540.00 $419.00 $30. ool 0 $216.00 
TEEN PUTA) 4 fgscel elle een I et pane en ee Pe | 0 200.85 60.00 $26.00 0 
TSURTMENC OTT AGS Oe a ae eS 61.95 490.00 110.15 54 50| 144.00 
re ele | 150.00 0 120.00] 0 216.00 
16) LS Le Sak a ce 0 600.00 133.00 18.00 216.00 
TESTS TRON) ie) i dela ae ARE eA se | 200.00 0 95.10 93.90 160.00 
DRL VELR TRAD a) RI ee ae ae ete | 100.00 0 64.05 6.50 90.00 
PET OET Grea core eek ee | 2,267.41 0| 180.57 38.48 86.85 
SOS CB ee ee eee | 300. 00 0 82.50 20.00 201.00 
EAS Sn Re a ream | 0 206.80 240.00 0 36.00 
Re enNMC shee ne ee ee 0 0 64.50 25.80 132.00 
ESS Ge SI RA le i RC a 300.00 0 133.75 26.75) 216.00 
LESCSIE LOT ea coe 1 0 0 0 20.00 72.00 
VESTOUGUO 3 ee MARAE SR ete ron Oe | 120.71 450.00 100.00 24.00 72.00 
(Ee IS RR ae 0 425.00 91.00 23.00 99.00 
| LB WLUW) Se) UE fe Se aa ree Le ee ee ee 150.00 460.00 85.00 15.00 144.00 
SLANT PPE ey | en eal a ge Ne NL 200.00 360.00 122.25 22.00 216.00 
Permeable fr ye ee 100.00 1,000.00 165.00 250.00 288.00 
eh SS an 52.00 0 Ta 00 Gs ire 0 120.00 
RN I a ales f 425.00 0 100.00 0 132.00 
(Sar 08 Fogle aes nee ee 200.00 0 90.00 0 288.00 
ff So EE 3 la SA EAN 0 0 0 0 254200 
oo a el aS UE OSI TEC a 200.00 720.00} 75.00 0| 144.00 
PRINS EAGTE yo siySconcce odes ccasnensovstucuactaucese 1 35.00 0 93.45 0| 216.00 
PEO ne a ecaite | 12.00 0 130.00 0| 69.00 
EuaENOY ath ible a Sc Ye na wR | 0 0 75.00 50.00 144.00 
MMAR pet ees ee | 0 0 0 0 27.00 
TUTE RON Sg Wah RR Nas on ea | 0 0 80.00 0 135.00 
eae a ea i A | 50.00 171.80 100.00 0 198.00 
Peetu Bk Sh ee a hs 175.00 0 90.00 57.50| 144.00 
1 i SN SS ia aaa eS Re an Neen 0 100.00 65.00 0 144.00 
2 SCD Sih UE ERE ea | 100.00 0 92.00 ( 216.00 
INE CLO LISS 01) Me a Aa a placa eRe yee ] 0 0 101.00 27.00 216.00 
1a Logg Sf 2 i ae abe. | 12.00 238.75 51.37 37.87 132.00 
TU ee a | 600.00 0 97.50 0 144.00 
EGG Wess A aE a il IO ee Ne eB | 227.0 120.00) - 70.00 79.00} 144.00 
Sa Eo a eee ei 0 0 0 0 121.00 
emma rei oar oe een | 100.00 0 0 0 144.00 
TAL aT a SE I RO | 104,91 473,15 84.94 29.69 144.00 
Rms rh ees | 0 0 83.30 60.00 120.00 
MENT OTT OT) 1255 ai) ciccthsestheaeotatteraes- | 95.25 650.00 62.00 125.00 156.00 
TERE os tae eet” | 67.87 37.50 95.00 40.00 144.00 
© ESIC 9) 2 if arc he | 0 1, 048.55 173.25 398.73 216.00 
© SG) SRS SSE a na sence ] 139.00 600.00 107.00 302,50 216.00 
RR oe nt dh a | 0 300.00 90.00 120,00 144,00 
8 Ss SCS SEES at ee | 875,30 0 209,45 0 216,00 
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! tot StH O° ba HH 
ofS as Sos Ets o0° 
ne B ™ 2 oor So Metin 
© are oO a oD re) On “ 
apes | ‘Oa ee os Bao 
COUNTY fe co S aa 5 Sos 
say's an, Ha ov Bo, 
omas Cee 4 Pe OL a me 
625 2G, 1 & .Ago 
KEEp, ors8 One aye o°Fs 
BOL Bom aod A &&On 
Oitaheten yc teke) et eae eee ined at Ce ace | $200.00 $200.00 $42.50 $7.50 $105.00 
Gwenn eee Ltn | ee | 50.00 0} 121.40 13.35 144.00 
WEST Ci asec ee eee ra een caek esecteacerer ss 60.00 0 55. 20 0 144.00 
Pendleton ence | 43.08 33.02 15.70 0 0 
BE ee ge a SP ee er as ae re ce l 350.00 200.00 80.00 54.00 216.00 
Pik oy ete an eee Sel 0 43.30| 206.20] 59.85 0 
1 aT AY 8 Ra al 2 ie ed) Winas Neen a | 0 0 52.50 0 78.00 
Piles Ue sete Te ee Renan | 0 0 204.00 125.00 252.00 
Robertson: s, pass eee ee es 50.00 0 40.00 20.00| 75.00 
RiGCKCAST] Oia egte cease cee | 99.00 504.00 113.25 0| 243.00 
bE CCaa ig ied OSMRAY Ae UR We ected ete a) oh Mel Se ASE | 300.00 920.00 0 0 144.00 
pr eel dane ee, ee re ied) ee | 0 0 97.50 0 144.00 
Se pe atl net can Ao Seat the 1 100.00] 300.00 82.00 2.50 36.00 ° 
Gielby eas eee nee Oe 36.00 0 97.10 0 216.00 
Simi pSon iy cami oe tek ee Eis ee | 106.00 0 72.00 0 144.00 
Sheri Cee iia gee ee ented | 0 0 59.00 78 12| 72.00 
ARP wy ay ee ee DO a ae ee ear l weescceedtsf J) ceedecesecssdll | seahecencees|) | soececaes A rerio 
TOC Coes HOR ae? b, GReeee ea etdee | 100.00 860.00 136.50 20.00 144.00 
UES tn ee eee Ae, Serene Re Season | 0 350.00 98.50 18.00 72.00 
Wyiay ble ec cee ee ee | 10.00 0 62.00 109.31 144.00 
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PUPILS—C!IT Y—1913-14. 
CENSUS 
White Colored 3 
CUVy, Bs 
oe is 

© S oy ® . S s 

rs g os i & a os) 

® } 6) ° i 

= Ey & x ca S O 
mera EUAN te ccc 1, 070 | 1,130 2, 200 58 49 107 | 2, 307 
VNC ep a 895 | 895 1, 790 0 1 H 1,791 
Bowling-Green .........0.......... | 808 904 1, 712 290 327 617 | 2, 329 
"oS: SS OF) 6 A 342 361 703 29 38 67 770 
(TE LST Sa 440 445 885 | 0 | 0 0 | 885 
MOON MINS OM, pce ae ee 7,413 7,547 14, 969 275 296 Biles aelonoo: 
SVL Ee Ya re 334 | 346 | 680 105 103 208 888 
[DY SSSA UO 1 ae 1, 009 1, 070 2, 079 0 3 3 2, 082 
DELS, i A rr 854 967 1, 821 221 264 485 2, 306 
BE CLONV ED 2.) coieocisansesdaccssocus 263 290) 560 196 203 399 | 959 
AE SOE oo oe cctsteecsonstnccane 1, 203 1 225 2, 426 414 447 861 3, 287 
PROP ANS VV 2 is. ecec deccccsaes 675 722 1, 397 590 609 1,199 2, 596 
NS SL § ae ee ra ea 275 329 604 170 181 351 955 
rca ANGE Tame reer en et fOr te ee Mh aU Ee afi tele TOUT | PE Ce eh ted f . | 10, 186 
hg S 0 2 a 24, 674 24, 866 49,540 4, 293 4,675 8,968 | 58,508 
LEU MN SG 511 483 994 2 4s) 6 1, 000 
U0 PS a ae 688 794 | 1, 482 165 183 348 1, 830 
Eo) ES 666 604 1, 270 186 205 391 1,661 
Middlesbor0 2. eee s76| 957 | 1,838 261 259 520 | 2,253 
INVES ONC ae a er 8, 242 Bers! 6,515 43 51 94 6, 609 
CMOS Ville: 2 f.o0csad: 250 257 507 180 122 302 | 809 
(ONCE SRS 0 1,748 1, 809 3, 557 489 557 1, 046 | 4, 603 
12 26 Ui a ee | 2.137 2, 239 4, 376 667 749 1, 416 | 5, 792 
NNN hci csaduhnaboecccenee 570 703 1, 273 360 426 786 2, 059 
12s | a 356 365 721 61 53 114 835 
PEON ES (0 ia a cr re 510 485 995 343 317 660 1,655 
MER OUEVILIG | a. sii ctkecolocenecveont 283 252, 535 162 156 318 | 853 
SSG re ee 125° 188 313 96 98 194 507 
RVING ESUCr. 361 tek ceeded 577 576 1, 153° 384 474 858 | 2,011 
MRE oo dco acnd ce pctecaeprvner | 52, 794 | 54,087 | 110,688 10, 040 10, 850 20, 890 | 137, 957 
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PUPILS—CITY—1913-14. 
ENROLLMENT IN SCHOOL 
White Colored a 
CITY —}|} 6 
2 2 z 
® eS 3 ® s ee S 
c F 5 c E . 
= es A a cd & 6) 

(OA Shaina GLa ras oe eee eat 859 924 1, 783 47 | 52 99 | 1, 882 
Belle vite: wees sane sabe tee 421 434 855 0 0 0 | 855 
Bowling Green 0.000000... 574 | 698 1, 272 235 244 479 | pares 
Centrain@ ity tem eee 301 322 623 26 38 64 687 
COTDIN Gee renee eee: 300 | 320 620 0 0 0 620 
COVINE TON tiie eae 2, 460 | 2, 560 5, 020 224 | 253 477 | 5, 497 
Cyarth tania ago pee, 276 312 588 72 io 145 733 
ABLES IN oC) ahh 51 ae bea ee COT Dea Oi 462 505 967 0 0 0 967 
Uranict OF Ute a eee es 647 745 1, 392 150 | 200 350 | 1, 742 
GeEorsetowl sss eee 198 | 188 386 | 128 ESL 279 | 665 
Henderson'ae te decnste 909 895 1, 804 290 354 644 | 2,448 
Hopkinsville svar. 516 | 576 1, 092 355 | 471 826 | 1,918 
icaall Weil ayem 6K eh an Way. Mea eae acre A OKA PU peor Pepe” (> amg lly be) SNe 86 82 168 | Ben 
Reba alice wopay (Sy, eee dae 2,191 2,114 4, 305 693 | 825 1,518 | 5, 823 
TOUTS VEL OTe ck nes een 11,525 11, 488 23, 013 2,528 2, 891 5, 419 | 28, 432 
RUPRRKG MOMS ee Serttore eaBs ly Sota ali 270 278 548 2 2 4 5b2 
Ma Vit Gli tir te ota: 2 eee 646 688 1, 334 144 | 139 283 | 1, 617, 
IVEY SVL Lom eee eee ra 428 | 460 888 91 119 210 1,098 
*Middlesboro | 2 jacceuk2) andes | ly ee Ae a 
INIG WIDOT Cam ie eens Se eeeeer ce 1,667 | 1, 628 3, 295 57 73 130 38, 425 
Nicholas willawer ca we 227 PATE 504 84 73 157 661 
OWEnSDOTGt.2 tue kee 1,106 1,181 2, 287 277 356 633 2, 920 
PA GUCAh Rae wren eae 1, 453 | 1, 560 3, 013 413 547 960 Ss: 
Paris past Mee lek fe oeteee 390 | 417 807 150 194 344 | Abi 
SPINE VIL LOe: Aes oe eyes Meee) le nerve ae | sees 1 Tests ek aia) BP Ss ee a 
Richmondae sess AND PEE 03 409 | 417 826 223 277 500 1, 326 
RAISSOLE VIL etme, eee eee a 234 234 468 126 124 250 718 
VEPrealbtee gc eae ene 113 | 154 267 65 101 166 433 
TVVUNCHICS TCT zetia oe tl eee eee | weededee ML OX ipeeceace PTL ae ES 

Totale ven eae eee 28, 582 AL, olpyl| bt, GOT 6, 466 | 7, 639 14,105 | 71,894 


_ *No report received from cities of Winchester, Pineville and Middlesboro. 
**Report received from colored schools of Lebanon but not from white. 
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PUPILS—CITY—1913-14. 
AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 

White Colored = 

CITY. : iS 

2 © R 

(a) Lome eS qo uo} 

et ee elev e248 

= ri ba oe = cs A O 

3 | 

BS CSSRAKG | tae ei BS SES Tee A seed i Te eee ea (6 re OA ir a dori, el 80 1,524 
LYS) Lie 0 OS 330 | 337 667 0 0 0 667 
Bowling Green. .................. 409 | 522 931 146 158 304 1, 235 
Tae ty NYG e/a 200 192 392 14 14 28 420 
SSE Pe Ge a ee eee 200 220 420 0 0 0 | 420 
BIA LOT 2. siicyscisceecneeuchtcsnes 1, 855 2,007 3, 862 155 167 322 | 4,184 
CEbbel RI BY ESE I Posen ass pea! oi one ceased |e ene eer 489 | Re ea pre Ea a see | 107 | 596 
2 i TRI SS a 38T7 409 | 786 | 0 0 0.| 786 
(hikny) ate) ge a eae 508 550 1, 058 106 131 237 | 1,295 
RO LOWEN coil canis cnceasteceee 160 138 298 | 89 117 206 | 504 
| LTS CVSS et pee a a rn 669 660 1, 329 191 249 440 | 1,769 
PAO PRINS VINE ccs 432 618 1, 050 238 239 4T7 1,520 
RNC EES Mer chico ee RL Vil Sp heen) [Poy de \eaiamenel Pic, | | saeptiene 50 40 OOS Gs 
Trio. UESg 16) 4 Se Soha ro | 1,598 | 1,520 3, 113 497 612 1, 109 4; 222 
PL cc a 9, 056 1, 800 10, 856 9, 041 2,059 11,100 | 21,956 
CD OSS ete | SAI SBP ec SIN ORAS RG ig aes Weal Sissi Mt SS snace | _ 424 
SVD VANOE Clteetala oestrous e 471 519 990 79 86 165 | 1,155 
Bh ERPS TTLLPES ee 1S oe a ee US ne (Old ere e eo od MAL ee Aeon (ane oe | renieas Al CBA ates | 859 
RE PRT A Wee Ste NA ceabceba Eh pie! teccbpten, [pho beouubae ible een re eee ow ee et 
TS PESR TT CYA EV Soca a een ao 1, 421 1, 382 2, 803 37 51 88 2,891 
PICU OAS VILLS oe cose estcenesee 188 218 406 | 50 65 115 521 
STASIS CT Ol eat est oo) 832, | 916 1, 748 174 227 401 2,149 
JS CSW eee seeker ae eats | eases Lys 2,345 | 284 391 675 | 38, 020 
TGV CTS TS np ab a en _ 290 320 610 114 138 252 862 
ane eM Camere ecu ema UNA Me yes Wear abcess Cee Riera [Rute oP LAC cect, Pets | Neth 
IEEE GIA O LLG hice Wileceecs-sbessea tees ot. | 305 304 609 148 | 196 339 | _. 948 
MS SO TGs ceo oasis sack teeccsune 175 179 354 97 99 196 550 
SARTO a, demeiptacncslens | 98 | 133 231 . 44 73 117 348 
SA [PTE TW ISR BS OP Se Se a EN a 2 TE a Bea OR, | bese Reser Be WT IO th ne oped A Bieri Da ee keer | Beta 
11 aS a eR 20, 701 14,157 |.’ 36,'791 | 11, 549 | 5, 112 | 16, 848 | 54, 832 
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ENROLLMENT BY GRADES 

CTT ro ) oo = LO Yas) é (ore 

o o cd) o oO o oO oO 

so] cS Ke) oS so) co} Lo} re) 

PR | ee el gol 

O o) ) Oo o) Oo o oO 

| 

AcShh Lari aes oe Se eae eee Pee 368 | 262 246 230 194 | 154 | 147 | 115 
Belley weve 62 we 93 | 99 107 104 106 93 | 110 | 51 
Bowlhne, Greeni.....2 3 329 | 200 247 182 208 131 | 132 | 144 
CentranGi tyge. a2 ee 86 110 100 99 69 64 68 | 40 
COnDIN Bap ee ete eee ee 176 110 84 103 75 30 | 38 22 
COVANISOT yee ere ee eae | 1, 094 773 730 696 588 429 | 465 | 280 
Ovni abaya, seve eee es | 103 | 108 66 65 57 65 | 42 73 
NOE VC OT het eee eet hee | 155 131 140 125 127, 95 | 87 47 
sEhvetaMels@ii(ay chi ya, oe ce he ania ae 307 | 228 162 262 223 107 | 81 95 
GEOR SEIEO Wilt eee ees Ree | 114 | 101 70 73 59 53 68 | 35 
Henderson J Dee ee 579 325 314 297 234 185 165 97 
FLODKUSVINTC oe ee ee ee ee | 422 365 225 239 213 177 | 128 | 149 
Ls aT ON ee eh el eee eee oestbAe| ame ee eats Wil lapeseteoml ee Cot Hel) ie ra | | en Bath op 
TsGRi Tl OT Sree ea ery Cee, 982 688 676 619 620 502 378 283 
ETO WIS Vall Gere eee eee eee ee, 6,172 | 4,061 | 3,583 | 38,240 | 2,781 | 2,372 1, 782 | 1, 405 
EPO GIG Wie eer eter Beene ae 80 76 75 76 66 40 62 | 28 
IVE TLS VG Pr eae og Vey SERIE St 331 | 207 201 218 169 123 | 115 | 61 
IMAVSV ULG tse oats Oe te 191 | 123 123 135 87 98 | 82 67 
ING W DOL UT: 7: tals Bre ee ree 529 455 487 441 407 327 243 | 199 
Nicholasvillety aes cee 164 63 68 44 50 55 48 54 
OWENSDOTOT Vac een ne | 437 357 353 855 302 270 | 208 | 161 
PPAGCUCAN Et) oes Boat oe erage ey 845 577 590 540 370 274 | 485 | 190 
Parise ts. ee hota ee as | 217 | 146 128 125 114 106 | 70 50 
PING Ville rs canoe ee ee tae ee | sSreerey | fe ict 1 ewes ear aR ees mete AE A | scott ee 
RICHMONd (eh ees ee eee | 249 235 TZ 138 122 87 81 53 
Mossell ville ws er a ees | 100 36 38 30 20 5 12 | 9 
W ersailleghyay tier 2 see sea, 64 48 52 46 41 37 20 19 
WInGheSter a 2: Evie sees | Seep Geet Mien eAe aa See cent | Bhi, cms | a | ees 
eS a, ey eS ee, es ee 
Tota lec 28 eee eee ee ere | 14,187 | 9,884 } 9,042 ! 8, 482 7, 302 | 5, 879 | 4, 867 | 3, 127 
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ENROLLED BUT NOT IN SCHOOL AGE 


White Colored ra 

CITY 2 

2 2 a 

wo el ran} = ; 

a Sar 5k ea lgarcia ant 

3) ) ® ° He 

= fy ce = fy & O 
JS SSTAUAE ENGL park SSRN ee 15 22 37 il 1 | 2 39 
Oo PS IR se a 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
POV GATT oats i cestceesvatecesocacesenscsoncere | 0 0 0 3 2 5 5 
ONC coax scsatek cheb Sas cdectns nckeveorssuncciabes | a) 0 1 0 0 0 | 1 
OT AS SS Co os ne 7 8 15 0 0 0 | 15 
NRE OMe NN os Ne cl sake tecmdcnnsensbacios Be aN, Bly Siang) ol THANE CAMEO stra NR Paseo soe 
CL TES ES ae Se a Ra | 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Ue eM tao cp serieasdecpacele 15 15 30 0 0 0 30 
SoS Gee 2: ae teenie ee ene ee 20 26 46 6 10 16 | 62 
EEE SEIN he (pe aE Ed 0 0 0 1! 1 2 2 
ST RCS ES IS ee 5 3 8 0 0 0 8 
US So Ne 1 a | 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Meer MMN GR Pe eh cata shscuctlinnclanses ce ee 0 0 | OOF ie Fe 
CIA END TINE TS ee lca | 239 237 476 0 0 | 0 | 476 
0 ACT 5 52 57 1 14 15 72 
Bahn eee wlendsclatdace 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 
Se IG ANSI ne a 2 2 4 5 7 12 16 
1 i ESO ASR 2 a i! 5 12 4 nf 5 | 17 
PINRO STOO TRON eerie ech he ese Teer Fommnste se esos On case bos Lp mat TS Scag Pea Wages ae 
eye re NS phe as innuap vemixapeenccseans | 31 33 64 15 12 20 91 
TOE S710 Se ee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
“nL Ea NC ie I an a 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 
DO Ces I OSS i lan nee 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 
sh UAE AE aa Reese Bs 0 ee Pe 1 2 3 0 1 a 4 
OE SN I RAI Sy ae Os ine a | ee | Spares Al | igedneer omic |e ie Bos 8) (ON MER eorb a Emp pear | ke! 
TE i 5 MONET ERR i Se SR ce Gd Geom nea 5 5 10 5 12 17 27 
LET SS i OB ce ee er a ne 3 2 5 5 4 9 14 
Ce G1 A I a a ae Ct cn 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 
RMN HOSUCT He. ites Aon ease tense sn tis tcees | Pa PMPs Oa eto Renee Led Ga PROP | ER ted pes ede 
pS EY (SERS EN AS SR, (unc aS EN (RA ES 
8 een { 356} 412 | 768 | 46 | 65 | 111 | 879 
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PUP!ILS—CITY—1913-14. 
SUSPENDED FROM SCHOOL 

White Colored “-a 

CITY ° 

Q° 2 nS 

® oy ve © = ia s 

3 | 8 | 2) | 8 ee 

= fy = = co = O 
IAS Hbain Cae © ace een ee ee ee ee eee 4 0 4 0 0 | 0 4 
BelWevite ayes i et RL ee ets es 3 0 3 0 0 | 0 3 
Bow line Green tis. sees ee ee eee 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 
@entraleC lity pas woe as Pees ee te Pe eee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
COPD Fee pees Was Les ede rns 1 1 2 0 0 0 | 2 
COVINS COT eee eee ae Dale aie ee 12 5 17 0 0 0 | 17 
Cynthiatia peas a eh ee ee i 0 1 0 0 0 1 
Da ytOn er ey oo eee on eee ee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Wranet OFT gs ceate cc ee eaek ie SE 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 
Georz eto Wi. ko eee ie ee 0 0 0 i 0 i! 1 
ELENGErSOnY we nt eee eo we sa eee 5 0 5 3 1 4 9 
Hopkinsvilley sy sue re eee nt 0 1 0 0 0 1 
TIGbANLOT eee rte ORNL Bac?) A lire ereteal Ry oee ete A Wal 0 1 PER ig? Nei : 
WO XIN SLO hee eee wees EO ae 14 7 21 1 1 2 | 23 
PeOUISV Alle oC eat ee ee ean eset eee ee es | ee: 
SUL CLO Wile eee ok Se tes ae et Rear i 0 1 0 0 0 th 
Wasytl @1 tet tite eo ee Se oe as ene 0 6 | 0 2 6 8 8 
May S Vill. sess iter cei ae ae 3 0 3 0 0 0 3 
MELO CDTCS DO 1-0 Mee ec see ee ete ay A oe ee | PAM NMR CNP Le ee 
ING WOT GL oe ee ee een at af 0 1 1 1 2 3 
INT CH OLAS VILIG - hie .h ergenen ea oie ae oe eee 1 0 il 0 0 0 1 
OWenSbOr dg: pei eile eee eee 10 10 20 2 0 | 2 | on 
Paducae bie on ae. ee oer Bees 8 a: 9 1 1 2 | 11 
IPAris cS ao, aE, esa Ma eee nner ele 5 0 5 0 0 0 5 
PMNeVille | 0: uae ee Ml Oe See ed We aed alc ee gan oa 
FLUC IMNONG ys ee eee ee oe re 6 0 6 0 0 ek! 6 
Russellville ce ee Be ae if 0 1 2 3 5 6 
WierSallles 22 0 ayer yen cee. et akon ene ee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Winchester. 26 ne Sa gic team eres iniaoes Miramar ea TA Mea Aer Ad Sl oe a 

BOCAS NA oe Be eer, Sickie a eee Cee 77 | 24 | 101 | 
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— $< $_$_____._ 


G69 ‘Z | 1 ear tf eee ag crs ‘b | OST 812 ‘T. zo, 1. |-099 | 90¢°> | att | ZL9‘ZL 1 198 ‘T | OPO he ee eee oe “ S[B10O.L 
CIR SS oe | So weecenee Coes eee ee SES eater Eee ea aS fees oe ioe 1 eae seaports ea ar ETOP OU O UA 
cT OT L g G eal P | 16 0 0 0 | | eee y Rect oes Gags ae Oe fet a ea - Sol[TRSIeA_ 
0 lo 0 0 0 0 0 | 0g 0 0 0 0g 9% | Poca ete ae ee “  9[TTATTEssny 
ae | oe 0- 9 OT 0 OT cg rat L G | ST €), is eee - puoulyory 

Ps sacriies Rossel 8 ae ota Coe eid ce Se Se | cress joer i eee ed fe teeter oe Ptr ye | [eee “OT [TAGUTd. 
6 | iE at TI 0 TI | 18% 0 0 0 | 1&3 eT | COL Stl ae ee a ~ sled 
09 | IZ So Ohe* {06 ee Ge == |-002 0 0 0 007 002 002 ~ yeonped 
929 | 212 = WAR al PS aes | 6g 8 9° j | ggg Gg [2002s nee oa eer - O1OQGSUIMO 
L Ly T g g 0 g Poet 0 0 0 [oo ise [ey Chee nae gare ~ QI[TASBLOYOIN 
6P v ie % GP $I vas oor ‘T | 0 0 0 | COR Ea Se ; eed ear orap tees *- 7100 MONT 
Reerteenmy ail Ripe ie sene Si] oe eect cena erence ep seston Eo Neer cpt eo ce thee coe Petar, (SRE cl Pepi eS wet Nees ca Ree eee sgl | Bea O1OQS2TPPIIL 
al ae Pie So) POE co (CRE RE ae eae | Ei Oe aoe) IC abe (ota aS | SOT 0 | 0 0 | COT 88 | LL my Sp a uae aes OT[TASACTT 
: p ° x ; at = vas 02 er 02 g GI es PlouseW 

DES. [ieee eee Meee 2 COR a ele poo ey peel s ae o[pn'y 
ILE tc Se 9¢ Tgs 06, | 92 POL | $96‘L | 08% ees as | i Ae Ae eee NON Faroe ~ @[[TASINO'E 
Lg es ieee eee ee | | Sie I Os SO ee 0 a IR Re ee 
Or im) 0 0 OL 0 OL | $@T 00T OL 0S | &Z CT ig OT[TASUIYGOHL 
TL toh PA G P 0 y | Tor 0g BE ral TS rst | LOT ~ UOsSs9pudyL 
ee ree ete eee Brees 
09 | 0 0 0 09 0¢ 08 | og2 0 0 0 056 GB Oe bere ee eer ee eee 
1 Ws 0 j II T OT 10g NEES ie 0 0S _ 06 AP gee A coe eee ~ BueryqUsy 
SOT uke > 2 ee 86 GZ Sh L000 Fis rege oA Meaiemee 3 eos | eernnae U0, SUTAOD 
foe oe ee eter pe pe eee f10 was 
ee Od Bema at ‘ he alae | ee ee ee ay on en ee woeiD SuiMoe 
FOL | 9 0 9 86 | : | I 0 org | ‘TSE | ee ae puelysy 
a _ Sh ® = cap © a dh a @ — oe @ 
(a>) (a>) (a>) oO 
ALIO 
poe1o0f[op eum . pesz0fop O1IU AA 
UVAA AHL DNIVNG ' STOOHOS ALVAINd 
SLNVOUL SV GNV IVIHOOUVd 
GCaLYUOdnu STIdNd YAAEWON ONIGNALLV STidnd YHARENWON 
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ry I ! ! ' eae p= 

ee fas | az. | ge | sae [Bae 
fou | Sea | Sok | eee | ods | ode | 
GIB Sa F & oD gon =e a So 
Pon qe) poo qy wos aS go 
aoq GSaq das One 900 ule is, 
Dao oO go OB q a3 
oo Ogo ODO pido ~ ok eaOU 
S3q | Se | Sha | Sku | 58 O80 
hes Aso Mos Odd OO Bu Oo one 
A's ae ee tee i ee epee eee 81.6 66. 93°81 $17.85 $21.88 | $24.53 
Bellevue ery Ree) re ere eee 47.7 37.2 78. 15.80 SB eu 42.78 
Bowling GReentt sec.) eee eee 76.5 52. 68. 14.02 18.66 26.22 
Gentral “City ) Lye ere tee 89. 54. 61. 11.16 12.50 20.47 
Gor ine ee eee eee eee nos 50. 70. 11.00 15.00 22.00 
Co Vine Ont ess ee ae eee 85.3 27.5 71.1 11.64 32.89 42.19 
Oy Meh rama ee eee ore ee 89. 66. 80. 15.00 22.00 26.00 
VE ViL Oe ee ets ee SERS. sre em ees 46. 38. 81. 11.02° 23.72 29.20 
FORA TK LO tit pease sees se eee eee | 76.5 58. 76. 15.89 21.00 28.00 
GEOL S GUO WWiM she te cree eres ee tee ere: 69. Doe 76. 15.25 22.00 29.00 
ELEN GC ERS Omi telex poet tae eee emer 74.4 53.8 72.2 16.48 22.06 80.49 
PO pins ville pape eee 78. (ACA pally See eee 7.90 10.69 12.60 
Lebanon 1 Col, )) pers ste ae rece 48. 28. 58. 4,35 9.09 16.97 
ToGxMN er POW Cus jie eT Reet Ue ence at 66. 41. (WAS hy teats 25.54 85.45 
Mouisvillese fa fA oh Nahees a a 48.6 37.6 Woe 14.97 30.80 89.88 
Esa OAV beteisee kee ee ee healnes Pee 55.2 42.5 76.9 13.89 25e2l 32.64 
Mayfield? GWihi teense tle 84.3 62.6 74,4 12.18 14.44 20.46 
May fielas(COLs) hess eens ees 81.3 87.4 58.3 4.71 5.78 9293 
Ui Beng chip WENGE BRA en rere oth wl Wace 66.0 Bl. 78. 15.62 23.52 30.07 
Middlesbeoro.’..) ni ee ee SE Een Re eame Te ara | | 
INGWIDOT Tai tp eg ea ae oe eee 51.8 42.23 81.4 15.36 29.64 35.12 
INGKE OMAK ANDI! (UVM REN eee ee OS vm £0. 80. 12.78 12.86 15.91 
INicholasvallee (Cole) ee. see eee 52. 38. 52. 4.59 Wao! 12.74 
OW GTS OT.O yee nese ee a oe at | 63.4 46.7 73.6 12.72 20. 06 | 27.25 
ISEEMe hovers Haken Yumemw ine aes, ota Ue ee 69. 52. 76. 13.70 20.00 26.27 
PariGy tte te 242 See eee) eer Ae ae 57. 42.7 74.8 7A Les ks 37.08 49.49 
PING vill ewes yc tote eae ata mea | res ens erm Nee 
ROT OTL Gee eee tees ee Ce Sis 58. 71.5 10.85 13.50 18.90 
Russellville (White) .0.0.00000.00200.. 87. 67. 76. 9.55 10.90 14.40 
Russellville s(Colh) ioe] 76. 46. 74. 4,26 5.60 7.14 
Versailles: i(VWVihite) pees seer eee 82. 43. 86. 18.30 21.45 24.78 
Versailles; (Colt) fixe se eee 8). 60. 70. 14.13 16.51 23.49 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT—CITIES—1913-14, 
ay MONEY RECEIVED. 


. ; o a) sibs) 
Sn » iv ; a 
gs a S = 
> » H oF 
Bis mn, Pp a 
CLL Y » Pp eS A 
= Ee “ 
3g On & Eo 
3° He 2 a 
On oH ca cas) 
| | | 
SRL aS 2 te $2, 301.86 $9, 366. 42 $28, 233.89 0 
De Ee teh cc caaentes 10.04 8,513.44 12, 600.00 0 
SOWIE: AEMOGOM oo ccsc.sidese wee 6,137.26 10, 985.83 25, 152.12 0 
(SES TWA Ml CEs 0 AA aa | 5, 283.04 3, 107.13 7, 215.04 | 0 
MEU OTN a. oo cassdeactnsteenscscvbecsanncenscee | 0 62, 589.93 103. (ol .00 | $4, 581.91 
(CSV a) BV T1CE 02 1) ec nr 0 4,141.78 | 9,949.84 0 
‘TESS YSU ES a is SRL Oe ee eo 1,592.78 8, 731.80 14, 337.21 0 
“AY CEBU EeTECOH Ch ey Mee Ses ie | 8, 861.66 10, 956.48 28, 435.89 0 
KG COPECO WAM ao, ooeeccsccer ee stewsSeveoeeee ss | 4,419.52 4,492.25 9,565:37 0 
Pa ie 0 a ee | 468.80 15, 566.20 34, 933.99 | 0 
TE Ooyyesh Sere aaa DU Y ee 180.86 12, 783.87 17, 005.10 0 
1 OUD Sk aS 1 a a 30, 816.04 48, 235.26 93, 678.58 | 1, 625.88 
ASE See 185, 206.35 267, 541.94 771, 707.44 0 
RCN ees ooo Soe bccn can caesnecaresease 2,556.44 4,667.79 9,518.47 | 0 
JuELE U/C TE as a a 1, 393.81 7, 159.20 9,317.62 | 0 
MN BEL ge orev esas baaciyseceesvenspadnccoes 107.48 6, 628.53 19, 928.21 | 0 
SE) OL 5 IRE ae | 1,174.70 32, 361.85 | 59, 406.06 | 0 
DOORNO TAS VALI once cc cocnsc wc enen ens 2,135.58 3,85). 12 | 5, 129.48 | 0 
9 SE a RE | 15, 313.65 22, 383.60 40, 808.57 0 
a 2g ae ea 818.66 27, 474.69 | 52,524.86 506.70 
Re eins 5S hone cacce adh canes annins | 501.04 9, 727.85 | 14, 422.31 | 0 
RPA AWR SILC Seco oe cance ncoslesatasesearascvovow-see | 0 6, 411.90 | 11, 791.58 | 0 
STS Erg | 1, 453.02 3, 683.26 | 3, 510.89 0 
AUST RSPEI PETE Ne le cena | 154.19 2, 043.21 5, 790.00 | 0 
74, 7 A ie ae | $270, 893.87 $594,009.43 | $1,389, 314.05 | $6, 714.49 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT—CITIES—1913-14, 
MONEY RECEIVED. 


Th ny rehey ig) hh SUL lasyaate apie. hy Magy racine |oruma RIE ie SGkb swine liocer Mini s( as ie gc sian hs ' i 

$ 2 s 

ee rate le : 

° oy = 

CITY = 3 5 a 3 

B 5 S of Fs 

: 2 a 

5 : a Ee 3 

=) = 4 O HO je) 

Fy Fy Os mm A 
Aehnlang (ae io Bees ae eee $1, 179.50 0 | 0 Asntond Ls OE a $11, 614. 42 $52, 696.09 
Beltevwte bel Ges ese SG Nae 0 0 0 7,165.00 28, 288.48 
Bowline:Greenia. ss oa a 2,695.31 0 0 | 122.50 45, 693.02 
Centralecity We ce Gee 502.60 $211.32 0 | 3, 279.32 19, 598.45 
Covington te ioe tie news Wy 1, 327.08 0 | 0 10, 444.95 182, 695.40 
COV Uae Jetset eae Ae oe 1, 359.00 0 0 | 506.92 15, 957.54 
B BFW oa) o Rg tah bad Aa RY NO LP ey) eel 25.00 0 0 24.80 24, 711.59 
TAP LORI. tie Pu eeiae mes ae 2,199.78 2, 725.00 0 | 6, 679. es | 59, 858.35 
Georretown jek m eee is eee 1, 294.00 0 0 | 5 | 19, 771.24 
Fenderson ye iii hese esse 2,125.40 350.96 | $10, 000.00 76.52 63, 521.87 
Hopkins vyillere pues ts heat 7,583.60 0 9, 038.71 | 1, 346.72 47, 938.86 
TERING OTe ee eee a 3, 832.83 294.76 300. 00 | 115, 565.69 | 294, 349.04 
LiOUAS VILECU a1. eae aoe ie ee ted 20, 894.48 7,119.52 0 | 8, 968.72 | a: oe 438.45 
LAU CL OW. eae ete eee eee we 247.50 0 0 | 42.75 , 032.95 
Hs We haia sie Ve Rare ots ee he te cae a cet ae a 1, 710.49 0 0 7,090.81 i 271.93 
VEEL Y'S ViLLL@iG nye ee ea ata Satiead 0 0 | | 29, 941.48 
INGW DOF Ui. hee o ns ae ee 3, 211.30 118.84 0 | 57,474. 2 153, 747.44 
Nicholasville i.0 ec ee | 2, 087.75 903.50 15.00 | 28.00 | 14, 154.43 
COWEDSDOTO yee ei ean airman 38, 419.92 1, 678.03 0 | 193.76 83, 797.53 
Padwucaly aici lcnwur a teg Oee s 2,680.83 189.22 0 | 35,548.25 119, 743.21 
PArig ‘yividctoah. ne eee | 2, 758.00 0 | 15,600.00 155.04 48,164.24 
RACHIMONGs Sy ues er eee ee 1, 531.84 0 0 5.40 19, 740.72 
RUSSELIVI] leven coeean es, ee | 15.75 0 0 1,055.96 9, 718.88 
Versailles tice eee tee ete wet 1, 028.90 0 0 oes i 0 | 9, 016.30 
"DOLAIS tei ee cece aden eet eat $65, 998.07 | $138,591.15 5 | $34, 953.71 |$267, 389.70 $207, 389.10 | $2, 648, 847.44 
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CHAPTER 14. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS 


For School Year Ending June 30, 1915 


a 


CENSUS OF APRIL, 1915. 115 
PUPILS—RURAL (CENSUS OF APRIL, 1915). 
White Colored 
COUNTY = o | “ 

2 E 3 2 @ |&3 

6 o o Sy ® a) £6 

= fy a ee fy = OH 
rte oe fee 2,536 2,517 5, 053 242 235 ATT 5, 530 
Mm ek 2, 355 2,259 4, 614 168 139 307 4,921 
RGOTBOT eo 1,572 1, 429 3, 001 109 107 216 3,217 
3) TS ee a 1,831 1,601 3, 432 253 231 484 3, 916 
a SS ee 3,527 3, 398 6, 925 679 642 1, 321 8, 246 
1S ea ed 1,940 1, 860 3, 800 203 180 303). 4/4 183 
on) SEG cel ee 3, 370 3, 209 6,579 144 125 269] 6,848 
Sno Salt ie aan 1, 216 1,080 2, 296 57 74 131 2,427 
Soeoe SUE eee 1,175 1, 160 2, 335 556 646 1, 202 3, 537 
emer emer se a 2, 454 2,457 4,911 33 32 65 4,976 
2 eS ee ae 1,524 1, 505 3, 029 563 588 1,151 4,180 
IOICO Eon 1, 484 1, 360 2, 44 58 38 91 2, 935 
BEML t ot 4,012 3, 819 7, 831 31 38 69 7, 900 
Breckinridge 2. icc. 3, 207 3, 059 6,266 | 260 244 504 6, 770 
o's CoG a CERES eR 1,532 1, 378 2,910 | 87 104 191 8,101 
emer) a hg 2, 630 2, 534 5, 164 | 88 119 207 5, 371 
Merewell). 200 1, 872 1, 805 3, 677 371 405 176 | 4,453 
Oh le aE 3, 422 3, 305 6, 727 197 | 238 435 7, 162 
GS bea rn 2, 167 2, 335 4, 502 0 0 0 4,502 
2 SES ea 1, 360 1, 232 2, 592 63 | 58 121 2,713 
oo) a ere 1,095 1,053 2, 148 90 | 62 152 2, 300 
Mereteer ey PO 4,212 3,764 7, 976 13 AIS 26 8, 002 
WAS CN is el 2,907 2, 798 5, 705 | 20 30 50 5, 755 
pristine, 2,649 2, 525 5, 174 1, 933 1, 838 3,771 8, 945 
pont! iS eae f 4,365 | 1,259 2, 624 235 239 474 | 3,098 
8 eae 3,596 3, 468 7, 064 89 85 1740-7988 
SRR iis wee 1, 497 1, 480 2,977 14 19 33 | 3,010 
6 (8 PSs (5 hc a 2,018 1, 831 3, 849 106 | 7 183 4, 032 
Cumberland 2. ceececccn-| 1,586 1,594 3, 180 184 | 186 370 3, 550 
Meee he 3, 795 3, 579 7, 374 302 | 307 609 7,983 
PRATAOMISON sips ccseeceeoccta | 1,921 | 1,786 8.0075) | 88. | rah 159 3, 866 
ESE gO URN ean Rais ena 2, 009 1, 823 3, 832 0 0 0 3, 832 
a1 5 Sa ne | 2, 387 | 2, 264 4, 651 13 18 31 4, 682 
ISS aR 1,344 1, 226 2,570 581 572 1, 153 3, 723 
RCS eee tt les | 2, 257 | 2,199 4, 456 ale 185 356 4,812 
MPN Poi 4,130 3, 951 8, O81 16 18 34} 8,115 
Peer ike ee 1,543 1, 436 2, 979 101 89 190 3, 169 
oe SN OR EGR teen | 1,533 1,670 3, 208 578 568 1,146 4, 349 
RRR Ra een | 704 581 1, 285 36 40 76 1, 361 
2 ee MTSE, | 1,768 1, 722 3, 485 346 346 692 4,177 
SE eens 1, 603 1, 466 3, 069 46 62 108 3,177 
ao) 28 Sg earn 4, 350 4, 222 8, 572 322 291 613 9, 185 
(oo USA nea ae AEE 3,518 3, 390 6, 908 50 43 93 7, 001 
SNL IRR aon niet 1, 685 1, 670 3, 355 245 228 473 3, 828 
TS APERN ES) cs) Sicsacter loses 3, 398 3, 146 6, 544 29 33 62 6, 608 
eer ee Po 1,143 | 1, 055 2,198 81 71 152 2, 350 
US se 2 TS a ae 3, 462 3, 365 6, 827 308 265 573 7, 400 
on CNSR ae | 3,161 | 2, 948 6, 104 108 90 | 198 6, 302 
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PUPILS—RURAL (CENSUS OF APRIL, 1915). 


White Colored 
o ® 

COUNTY ‘ = é ci ~ + = 

a 5 a 5 ol eee 

x fy be fy = O 
PALTLSON aa es cena ee 1, 812 1, 648 115 90 205 8, 665 
Flere Ve ee een ee 2,926 2,736 377 382 759 6, 421 
ELOMGECr SON ye ee: 2, 148 2,028 600 555 1,155 5, 331 
ELONTY ie ec ane Dee ih o9? 1, 620 | 291 296 587 3, 929 
FLICK MAT aii he ee ae 1, 561 1, 498 256 247 503} 3,562 
Fropkiiis sue eae ere 4,183 4,077 | 945 1, 032 1,977 | 10,237 
ACK SON Met See ee ee. 7 38R 2,170 | 4 1 5 4, 508 
WELCrSONe we eee ee 4, 984 4,677 | 612 600 1,212 10, 873 
JESSAMING wie ae eee 1,132 1,065 | 291 278 569 2, 766 
JORNSOM ee ne a Went 3, 487 3,351 | o| 0 0 6, 838 
KemtOllienien ee. cer nee 1, 895 1,894 | 70 62 132 3,921 
HnOtl ae ee en eee 2, 347 2421 4 39 | 28 67 4, 835 
NOX puters oe alee eee 4,200 3,991 | 176 140 316 8,507 
WATS Ae te a ia ace 1, 654 1,529 | 128 147 275 | 8,458 
Tiaurebae pe re een ada 3,774 3, 535 94 90 184 7, 493 
TSG WE CTICO oer et olin 3, 524 3, 463 | 26 31 57 7, 044 
Tiere UN eee te, Wem Wren 1,913 1,894 | 37 40 7 3, 884 
Tse8 li ely mii ok ite hyena! 1,959 1, 910 23 18 41 8,910 
TZETCHET We pate) ete Carns 2, 953 2, 823 19 27 46 5, 822 
TWIG cee eet eee ata 2, 834 2,617 | 9 16 25 5, 476 
LiNncolipeee wee ee ae 2,561 2,374 | 430 469 899 | 5,834 
AGLyINg SCO device need 1, 619 1, 496 116 117 233 | | 3,348 
TAO BANE Le we ee 2,799 2,568 | 657 605 1, 262 6, 629 
Ty On betes ae eee eee 1, 233 1, 282 | 201 213 414 2,929 
Madison a0 see ieee 2,907 2,751 | 639 612 1, 251 6, 909 
Maeotriniiet se pe ale 2, 642 2,620 | 8 5 13 5, 275 
WEATTON AG kee een 1, 991 1,941 | 242 223 465 4,397 
Rfarehalie ieee enous 2,698 2,541 | 21 8 29 5, 268 
Martin ps eee een tee: 1, 474 1, 427 0 0 0 2,901 
EASON hl nee ie ts ae Re 1, 503 1, 412 | 259 255 514 3, 429 
McCracken act enue 1, 834 1,668 | 307 337 6441 . 4,146 
McCreary) so. see ee. 2,165 1,974 0 0 0 4,139 
MeLienty (ict tte e ee 2,093 1,913 | 98 107 205 4,211 
MGAdG?P where ee nee 1, 482 1, 469 121 97 218 3,169 
MONI LES, a 7huss anes eul toe 1,130 1,162 | 12 10 22 2, 314 
Mercer: ii Nite er ae 1, 894 1,765 | 299 295 594 4, 253 
Metcalfen jn cum ema 1,671 1,566 | 167 161 828 8, 565 
MONLOG) cy oe eee 2, 352 2, 243 158 172 330 4,925 
MONIES OM Cr Vane eee 1, 376 1,388 | 390 455 845 3, 609 
Morgan] & (Gene 3, 030 2,978 | 0 0 0 6, 008 
Muhlenberg c. ceccccceccossescslonee. 4,115 3,896 | 443 387 830 8, 841 
Nelson {iy epee ea 2, 363 2,193 | 442 466 908 5, 464 
Nicholas laa 1,394 1, 336 106 102 208 2, 938 
OUG Wei cane eta a 4, 270 3, 890 143 164 307 8, 467 
NODKGD SE Rye QJema en gents ake ke 847 Tid 172 136 308 1, 892 
COWEN Oth eu Cuatese We Cae 1,931 1, 843 149 149 298 4,072 
OW SLOVO ite lg re agar 1, 568 1, 462 14 17 31 3, 061 
Pand Seton ieee ss ee 1, 689 1, 653 30 29 59 3,401 


CENSUS OF APRIL, 1915. min iy 


eT 


PUPILS—RURAL (CENSUS OF APRIL, 1915). 


Wihite Colored 
oO oO 
COUNTY ; a = i = 2 - x 
= g ~ = g =) CS 
® S) ® =) & Oo 
= fy a = [xy H Od 
| 
TEE ELEN ES a aa eR li 3, 098 3, 015 6, 113 76 76 152 6, 265 
TEES Ree AS re 7, 062 6, 698 13,760 | 35 34 69 13, 829 
ELON ye Bi a ia bil 1,064 2075 31 45 76 2, 261 
Oe ec spamcceees 5, 993 5, 840 11, 833 181 195 376 12, 209 
PVODERES ON), 2. -c.ikcsscdacecelocbenssecscse 518 515 1, 033 16 7 23 1, 056 
ROCK GASLIG) s cecccciclccseek eee 2, 952 2, 963 5,915 12 12 24 5, 939 
TESCO VEE O te ae cee ee 1, 785 Legon 3, 584 i 6 13 8, 597 © 
8 IO ee ee 2,036 1, 925 3, 961 36 88 74 4,035 
SS OLETUG A 1 NOI See ea 1,581 1, 446 8, 027 404 844 748 3, 175 
SoCo gay aig AUC ER ae ete 2,014 1, 896 3, 910 566 536 1,102 5, 012 
SSUNTITOS OT eho acecs ecnsccetckeceacesecederaee 1, 272 1, 260 2,532 365 307 702 3, 234 
SS) ONS) 0 (OS Ce ran 1, 208 1,112 2,320 144 182 276 2,596 
<hn  )  poS  e e 1, 889 1, 797 3, 686 226 289 465 4,151 
AAC TOXGHS | G22) ss ee) Oe na ease Sa ae 1, 861 1, 824 3, 685 856 779 1,635 | 5, 320 
DD een. occas ccs caecssececkesetss 1, 932 1,799 Suidol 566 564 1,180 4, 861 
PUTER RED LG Alesis. ds sensans <scosonesersvctisne 942 834 1,776 8 6 14 1, 790 
MOREE Ben snc oscacepbenscdh ee 2,548 Pe vig: 5, 025 878 347 725 5, 750 
\TSCCEST PLCS) A GSO | AAS Rae sede eae 2,901 2, 112 5,613 545 510 1,055 6, 668 
yi) CER ea dla) ¢ os 1, 925 1, 874.0) 38,799 361 844 | 705 | 4, 504 
UWE ANS ACoA) UNIS ah oti GPE en see an 2, 790 2, 606 5, 396 106 132 238 5, 6384 
EE fe seas csecascnnenciacouconce 3, 155 2,978 6, 1838 441 423 864 6, 997 
RUMEN ROMS Nos) cesses evsctscsesssvecesonerseee 4, 668 4,374 9,042 169 167 336 9,378 
US FCOTS ECSe RS CUEan r 1, 848 1, 750 3, 598 20 15 85 3, 688 
TOE ON 5s ested cine eoceosceles 1, 246 1, 147 2, 393 403 888 791 8, 184 
|_|, |__| --—-- 
TP OLAUS cacao - Lh a Seip ANAM 982,124 | 268,768 | 550,892 25, 950 | 25, 436 51,386 | 602, 27§ 
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ea nner ne 


ENROLLMENT IN SCHOOL 


rn UIE EEE EUS ESSENSE 


Over 
18 Years Old 


White Colored 


COUNTY 
g Reh 
jo} ® ° ar Sc = a 
a cs xe |oa| B is) = 
PAN aT  etet es 3, 992 202 418 | 4,410 | 84 9 93 
Altetivrcicuses: 3, 512 117 G2a Nilo tot 133 7 140 
Anderson ... .... 2,318 80 152 | 2,470 19 0 19 
Ballard 3:3... 2, 845 170 | STL (v3; 216. 73 9 82 
Barren .. ........ 5, 294 481 946 | 6,240 99 8 107 
etter ees ae 3,500 129 251 | 3,786 35 1 36 
Bellis fe 4, 881 79 148 | 5,029 57 0 57 
Boone ee new 1,519 50 86 | 1,605 6 1 7 
Bourbon .. ...... 1, 425. 341 645 | 2,070 0 2 2 
POV Gh reas 4,310 21 41 | 4,351 27 5 32 
Royle va. d 1,503 414 790 | 2,293 1 22 23 
Bracken .. ...... 2,055 32 | 16102, 13h 23 0 23 
Breathitt .. .... 5,477 31 BT | -5, 5384 325 5 330 
Breckinridge 4, 466 157 336 | 4,802 93 6 99 
j SADE NR RE rye Sees 2, 125 44 92 | 2,217 32 2 34 
Biutletscre en. 4, 257 83 182 | 4,389 35 1 36 
Caldwell .. ...... 2,589: 276 539 | 3,128 55 11 66 
Calloway .. .... 5, 596 195 376 | 5,972 170 0 170 
Campbell .. .... 27008 | 0 0 | 2,337 8 0 8 
Carlisle |. ...... ZALe. 68 |. 119 | 2,296 83 3 86 
Carroll 2 --s: 1, 605 44 101 | 1,706 13 4 17 
Carter 6, 060 :9 18 6, 078 89 0 89 
CAaSevi stot 4, 000 23 43 | 4,048 80 0 80 
Christian 5, 658 1,407 | «2,569 | 8,227 | le ee 
Glavit geet 1, 894 142 298 | 2,172 26 49 75 
CRY oie see 5, 591 55 115 | 5,706 24 0 24 
Clinton (a 22290) tay en eed ane 28 | 2,318 79 3 82 
Crittenden .. 3,220 48 119 | 3,346. 95 0 95 
Cumberland 2, 461 tsi yh obO at wins ae 87 9 96 
Daviess .. ...... 4, 457 227 451 | 5,008 42 9 b1 
Edmonson .. .. 2, 864 57 124 | 2,988 95 0 95 
Potter ae 2,904 0 0} 2,904 81 0 81 
TStil lees 3, 390 9 13 | 3,403 339 2 341 
MaAyeltecvce 1, 827 342 660 | 2,487 8 7 15 
Perm iiss. eae ] 3, 369 141 250 | 3,619 73 0 73 
nog fo wigs (yee Ae bs 6, 130 11 25 | 6,155 yas: 0 123 
Franklin; <. 2,008 50 86 | 2,094 16 0 16 
Bulton?! ares 2, 822 456 873° | .° 3; 695 32 7 39 
Gallatin. 225 976 31 56 | 1,082 13 0 13 
Garrard .. ...... 2,662 250 473 | 3,135 45 7 52 
Granta iene: 2,178 40 72 | 2,250 28 0 28 
Graves .. ........ 6, 986 248 523 | 7,509 211 8 219 
Grayson ... ...... 5, 653 30 68 | 5,721 169 0 169 
Green .. wu... 2, 643 174 360 | 3,008 78 5 83 
Greenup a). 5, 338 21 40 | 5,378 40 0 40 


ENROLLMENT IN SCHOOL, 119 
PUPILS—RURAL—SCHOOL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1915. 
ENROLLMENT IN SCHOOL 
White Colored Over 
18 Years Old 
COUNTY 
® ® oS 

Se rere am mes (eat Were Sib Bt 

Aes ween Nese s boa ioe (5 e 

a fe, B a fy, BH | OF 5 6) a 
PPLAMCOCK 2.0... 776 820 | 1,596 57 105 | 1, 701 | 15 0 15 
RU APOIN 1c osnctl: 2,815 | 2,728 | 5,543 246 197 443 | 5,986 129 16 145 
MET AMET ATI Go 2,001, | 2,230 4,531 | 40 101 4,632 250 22 272 
Harrison .. .... 1, 000 | 1,501 2,501 74 134 |. 2,635:; 10 1 ane 
1g Gt oh a aa 2,360 | 2,242 4,602 520 | 280 600 LS 7A DANN Piss GUD RES OO 180 
Henderson I, 552. 1, 830 3, 382 411 | 464 875 4,257 58 10 68 
Ten S51 90 a2 Ae aoe 1, 21% DON ie oOor 174 | 184 358 DTV 28 11 39 
Hickman .. .... 1, 359 ives 2, 5382 180 189 369 2,901 47 11 58 
FTODKINS) 2) 2.2. 3, 302 3, 328 6, 680 605 | 743 1, 348 8, 028 9§ 2 100 
Jackson .. ...... 1, 845 TOE oro, oLe 0 0 O20 61 0 61 
Jefferson .. .... 2,804 | 2,585 |} 5,389 467 458 925 | 6,314 4 9 13 
Jessamine .. 693 660 | 1,353 172: | 180 852) | 1,705 4 3 T 
Sonnson . ..... 2,598 | 2,678 | 5,276 0 0 | 5,276 171 0 171 
FENTON? ) 0k... 1, 076 1,059 | 2,185 40 60 |, 2,199 0 0 0 
TESTENC iy a games 2,021 2,040 | 4,061 14 34 4,095 340 3 343 
(Selo) 2a 2,642 | 2,657 | 5,299 81 165 | 5,464 76 4 80 
I SS2 bay eae 1,110 905 2,015 70 120 2, 185 48 5 53 
USS ol Ee 3,128 | 2,905 | 6,033 | 76 3614465194) 1. 106 20 125 
Lawrence BPAY 3,101 6, 313 23 47 6, 360 104 1 105 
LS) ee a ie 1,541 | 1,513 | 3,054 31 51 | 3,105 32 2 34 
WESTIE) oer ikea e: 1.750 1,810 | 3,560 18 40 3, 600 196 4 200 
Letcher .. ...... 1,976 | 1,751 | 35727 15 27 |. 8, 754 0 0 0 
hk a 2,462 | 2,246 | 4,708 7 12 | 4,720 387 0 37 
ATC OMN so 1, 950 2, 050 4,000 350 | 375 725 4,725 25 10° 35 
Livingston ..|. 1,375 | 1,524 |. 2,899 119 | 107 226 | 3,125 101 1 102 
PEAT ns. seo 1, 919. 1, 823 8, 142 485 | 472 957 4,699 479 0 479 
rane Pe. 1,019 | 1,059 | 2,078 155 164 319 | 2,397 54 25 79 
Madison .. ...... 1,697 1, 745 3, 442 462 | 494 956 | . 4,398 29 11 40 
Magoffin .. .... 2,066 | 2,047 | 4,118 | 3 S10 74506 95 0 95 
BE UOTY ae evnncien 47196 |, 1,256 |. 2,452 148 | 165 313 |), 2,765 39 3 42 
Marshall .. .... 2,270 | 2,148 | 4,418 4 16 | 4,434 110 0 110 
DEaArtyy 2.) 5s. 1,058 | 1,039 |} 2,097 0 0 | 2,097 50 0 50 
PASO. 2 snak..- 1,087 | 1,081 | 2,118 140 | 132 272 | 2,390 87 3 90 
McCracken .. 1, 334 1,306 | 2,640 250 | 214 464 | 3, 104 38 2 40 
McCreary .. .{| 1,852 | 1,654 | 3,506 0 0] 3,506 384 0 384 
McLean ... ....... 1 GAD by 1 a7 vod 78 158 | 3,274 7 ir 8 
‘Meade ... .......... 1,292 | 1,306 | 2,598 69 166 | 2,764 68 we 71 
Menifee .. ...... 830 828 | 1,658 5 10 | 1,668 7 1 8 
BABTCer, ..- 4.1. 1,397 | 1,400] 2,797 183 | 222 405 | 3,202 25 6 31 
Metcalfe .. .... 1,090 | 1,126] 2,216 114 | 114 228 | 2,444 45 12 57 
Monroe ... ........ 1,973 | 1,869 | 3,842 113 | 149 262 | 4,104 648 17 655 
Montgomery 924 | 1,032 | 1,956 210 376 586 | 2,542 16 15 31 
IMOESAN = x. 2,005 | 2,415 | 4,790 0 0| 4,790 250 0 250 
Muhlenberg .| 2,517 | 2,418 | 4,935 287 | 284 571 | 5,506 | 73 | 6 79 
Nelson .. ........ 1,491 | 1,481 | 2,922 820 | 351 | 671 | 3,593 | 22 | 2 24 
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a 
ENROLLMENT IN SCHOOL 


COUNTY 


Ohio 


OWiell gyrase 
Owsley 272.53 
Pendleton -. .. 
Perry. 
Pike 


Robertson .. .. 
Rockeastle .. 
Rowan 
' Russell 
SCOUU aes 
wShelby . ..2..2.-- 


EA Mb gi ikesteg ails Rtas f 


Win One 
PNVIALTGT pe ee 
‘Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 
' Wihitley 
Wolfe 


White 
i 
© (ao) 

a | § 
x fy 
To TON wales, 
2, 875 3,675 

596 5b1 
1, 458 1, 419 
1e2oo 1, 202 
1,053 | 1,179 
1, 878 2,080 
pay 4, 857 

715 921 
4,575 | 4,425 

416 411 
2, 260 2,278 
1, 492 1, 443 
TASS 1, 421 
1,106 | 1,250 
1, 485 1, 408 

932 870 

869 782 
1, 227 1, 207 
1, 356 1,421 
1,192 1,019 

673 637 
1,191 1,131 
2,135 | 2,038 
1, 432 1, 489 
2,201 | 2,311 
2,620 | 2,479 
4,125 3, 750 
1, 435 1,310 

478 500 


610 
422 
0 
230 
406 
232 
81 
285, 
160 
13 
144 


Colored 


ee 


ater 


Female 


ie) 
© 


148 
79 
108 


Over 
18 Years Old 


5; és 

2 | oe 

Es & = 
89 11 100 
320 4 324 
1 | 2 
1 1 12 
40 2 42 
17 0 17 
84 0 84 
127 10 137 
18 1 19 
126 9 135 
12 1 ay 
70 0 70 
47 0 47 
81 3 84 
50 25 15 
4 12 16 
22 5 27 
42 fi 49 
16 0 16 
32 10 42 
54 15 69 
13 0 13 
49 9 58 
69 18 87 
5 0 5 
40 0 40 
142 5 147 
40 10 50 
42 0 ' 42 
3 0 3 
9,375 | 1,593 | 9,966 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCHR. 121 


PUPILS—RURAL—SCHOOL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1915. 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 


White Colored tac siete 
COUNTY = | —. | MR — — 
. & 1 is} 3 

° E a ° s mils? |” \= : c 

Pee ee eee touilbe > fae | a | a 

= fy, = = fe CeCe 6) = 
DC 1,117] 1,148 | 2,265 | 90 83 173 | 2,488 0 0 | 0 
eT os... 984 | 1,010 | 1,993 47 54 101 | 2,094 4 0 4 
Anderson .. .| 829 799 163 | 49 58 107 | 1,735 4 2 6 
Ballard =. ....... 1,018 991 | 2,009 123 115 238 | 2,248 2 0 2 
Barren .. ........ be 722 12768 | 3, 476 232 261 493 | 3,968 2 0 2 
er 1,075 | 1,250 | 2,325 80 86 166 | 2,491 0 0 0 
OST 1,364 | 1,210 | 2,574 3 37 75 | 2,649 0 0 0 
Boone 2)... 682 635] 21) 317 20 34 sy an beetra 0 0 0 
Bourbon .. ... 419 | 439 858 216 226 442 | 1,300 0 0 0 
ayn cr... 1,400 | 1,291 | 2,691 14 17 31 | 2,720 0 0 0 
ey teot ts peyl | 449 880 226 260 486 | 1,366 1 0 1 
Bracken .. ...... 723 735 | 1,458 38 25 63 | 1/521 1 0 1 
Breathitt . .| 1,925 | 1,758 | 3,683 17 22 39 | 3,722 30 0 30 
Breckinridge | 1,286] 1,303 | 2,589 108 96 204 | 2,798 0 0 0 
Pditt 2.) . 689 isa 41407 18 23 41 | 1,448 1 0 1 
= 1,548 | 1,107 | 2,655 33 60 93 | 2,748 0 0 0 
Caldwell .. =.| 750 745 | 1,495 156 162 Bist at S13 1 0 if 
Calloway .. .... 2,437 | 2,454] 4,891 155 180 335 |. 5,226 5 1| 6 
Campbell .. .... 903) 908 | 1,811 0 0 0} 1,811 0 0 0 
Carlisle .. ...... 670 684 | 1,354 - 41 74] 1,428 0 0 0 
Carroll .. ......| 508 526 | 1,029 34 27 61 | 1,090 0 | 0 0 
Carter .. .......... 1,742 | 1,706 | 3,448 5 8 18 | 3,461 3 0 3 
asey 23a... 1,023 | 1,027 | 2,050 9 12 21 02, 071 1 0 1 
Christian . .| 1,218] 1,465 | 2,688 835 928 | 1,763 | 4,446 0 0 0 
Gta 2s. 472 479 951 121 106 227 | 1,178 0 0 0 
Eh, 1,531 | 1,371] 2,902 45 31 76 | 2,978 0 0 0 
etmntomie 0)... | Wied jE dene ie A 26 | 1,209 0 | 0 0 
Crittenden .. | 1,078 | 993 | 2,071 39 36 75 | 2,146 0 0 0 
Cumberland .| 690 645 | 1,335" 68 83 151 | 1,486 0 0 0 
Daviess .. .... 128 | 1,436 | 2,864 124 143 =| 3.132 1 1 2 
Edmonson ...| 771 Teoalnd fe 4G 45 91] 1,604 0 0 0 
Piliott’.. ..x..... 886 789 | 1,675 0 0 0} 1,675 0 0 0 
a | 700 GOTT SHO ere *) 10 | 1,360 0| 0 0 
Fayette .. ...... 537 587 | 1,074 192 181 373 | 1,447 0 | 0 0 
Fleming .. ...... 1,070 | 1,059] 2,129 78 104 182 | 2,311 | 1 0 | 1 
_—  Floyd-.. ........... 2,018 | 1,751 | 3,769 4 5 9} 3,778 | 0 | 0 0 
Franklin .. .... 451 471 922 16 20 36 958 0 0 0 
: Fulton .. ....... 915 | 985} 1,900 200 227 427 | 2,327 | 0 1 1 
Gallatin .. ...... 312 284 596 16 17 33 629 0 0 0 
Garrard .. ...... 725 814 | 1,539 135 153 288 | 1,827 0 0 0 
rant. ........ 797 773 | 1,570 18 25 431 1,613 0 0 0 
f Graves .. ........ | 2,230 | 2,250] 4,480] 183] 128] 261) 4,741 0 | 0 | 0 
Grayson ... ....... | tise.) dy (54) 3,486 25 20 45 | 3,531 0 0 0 
ivnen i) | c........ 681 732 | 1,418 82 88 170 | 1,583 0 0 0 
Greenup .. .... 2,119 | 1,917 | 4,036 12 14 26 | 4, 062 7 0 | 7 
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Le 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 


122 
White 
COUNTY 
ne 
Nee oh 
o ° 

= fz = 
Mins Racin ka eS UE eh Meal hats, 
Hancock .. ... 453 485 838 
lard ine mee 1,795 | 1,886 | 3,631 
lariat epee 1, 805 | 173458 aroma 
ELALriS On meses: 649 972 | 1,621 
NS leeW ol wy ae de eee 1,722 | 1,641 | 3,363 
Henderson .. 932 | 1,006 | 1,945 
entry wien 812 834 | 1,646 
Hickman .. .... ote SOL er ed 
Hopkins =". 2,108 | 2,100] 4,203 
acksont 2: 45184 1) -1,053°|2.2, 187 
Jefferson .. ..| 2,008 1, 981 3, 989 
Jessamine .. 417 497 844 
JOHNSON Ve 2,405 | 2,261 | 4,666 
KientOnMme este 834 860 | 1,694 
KHOU UPA nese 1,101 971 | 2; 072 
ECTLO Xt eee 1,655 | 1,559 | 3,214 
Ta WG weyers 710 630 | 1,340 
Paar elie | 2,156 | 2,042 | 4,198 
Lawrence .. ..| 1,875 | 1,799 | 3,674 
eeu ee was 775 Tear iene 
TGS Li Gaye mee 700. 735 | 1,485 
Letcher. © 23), 418 01,212 Wh 2, 024 
Te WilSe meee 1,527 | 1,613 | 3,140 
Tincol nw ss 1,4u0 | 1,600 | 3,000 
Livingston .. 950 (VASA, aletorte: 
Osa 4,112 | 1,180 | 2,242 
ay. O Tae ee coe 610 620 | 1,230 
IMIS OF ensue 951 | 1,073 | 2,024 
Magoffin . 1,345 | 1,320} 2,665 
IM NEB EON AY in eae 637 736 | 1,378 
Marshall .. .... 1,566 | 1,417 | 2,983 
VEC incon sre 495 451 | 1,046 
IMSON Geese 714 729 | 1,448 
McCracken .. 932 S18) dy 150 
McCreary .. -- 943 911 | 1,854 
McLean ... ...... 1,283 | 1,147 | - 2,430 
Mead etree 904 925 | 1,829 
Menifee .. ..... 5385 535 | 1,070 
Mercer. 28 945 976 | 1,921 
Metcalfe .. .... 642 869 | 1,511 
Monroe .. .....- 1,551 | 1,479 | 8,080 
Montgomery 736 SOT MiaOsS 
Morgan .. ......| 1,580 | 1,604 |. 3,184 
Muhlenberg 1,348 | 1,291.) 2,639 
INT OLS ON oes ccsseeesxs 949 | 963 | 1,912 


Male 


Suspended 
un | From School 
a is a Ms 

(a0) Lael re eH 

2 | 2 [go |e eee 

Fe ae aia eel: Oo ahe 
44 Tom melo. 0 | 0 | 0 
119 ripe 3, 888 4 0 4 
20 70 | 3,220 0 Oh 0 
39 69 1,690 0 0 0 
240 440 | 3,803 0 4 4 
228 433 2, 378 0 0 0 
97 195 | 1,841 0 1 1 
122 211 1, 928 0 0 0 
499 897 5, 100 Py, 0 2 
0 0| 2,187 0 0 0 
871 741 4,730 ue 0 il 
112 212 1, 056’ 0 | 0 0 
0 0| 4,666 11 0 11 
31 48 1, 742 0 0 | 0 
5 24 2,096 0 iO) 0 
43 2 38, 306 0 0 0 
50 90 | 1,430 Sia 0 0 
65 125 4,328 | 0 0 0 
20 42 3, 716 o 0 3 
25 40 1, 550 0 0 mm!) 
15 2D 1, 460 0 0 0 
1 21 | 2,645 0 0 0 
5 9 3, 149 0 0 0 
275 500 | 38,500 0 0 0 
68 128 | 1,806 0 0 0 
261 510 2, (52 3 0 3 
108 203 1483 AL 0 | it 
302 5389 | 2,563 | 0 0 0 
2 3 2,668 0 0 0 
80 159 | 1,532 0 0 0 
8 11 2, 994 0 0 0 
0 0; 1,046 3 0 3 
83 161 | 1,604 0 0 0 
108 226 1, 976 2 0 2 
0 On woos 0 0 0 
60 122 2, 552 3 0 3 
53 118 | 1,947 0 0 0 
4 3 | 1,078 0 0 | 0 
154 280 | 2,201 0 0 0 
60 113 1, 674 0 0 0 
136 242 3, 212 0 0 0 
279 429 2, 062 | 0 ah il 
0 0) 3,184 0 0 0 
257 486 3, 125 0 0 0 
197 371 | 2,283 0 0 0 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE, 
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COUNTY 

fod) 

Gi 

= 
INGChOlLaAS «2.2: 988 
CONISE Oe gscaca a 1, 870 
Ol GaMyiw ss 451 
OA IKE Te a aa 916 
COWS UC Y/ ast cde 678 
Pendleton .. 931 
JEXST NG: eerie il away 
PAK ie eens 3, 438 
Powell -.. .......: 398 
MPAUEASIE Th) host. 3, 000 
Robertson .. 270 
Rockeastle .. |' 1,207 
ESCO, A316 Wena uaa | 758 
VUISSell 2.22.2. 994 
SOOTHE Raa | 810 
STE MOM ioe) tsk 2, 5 926 
Simpson <2, «... 565 
Spencer .. ........ 485 
EAI NOW Bo wecteca 746 
MOG oe esecd oats 835 
AM enc -he eaeee 710 
Abia al) op Ve yeeeen eee 303 
NOMAT OWN fe. sesso? (sik 
WE Wa) cae 1, 275 
Washington 727 
IWAN TIC) 2c S34 1,108 
Webster .: .....|. 1,679 
VAT ELOY. cit-! ic. 2,500 
AVVO EGY ao cc 894 
Woodford .. .. 478 

Totals 


White 


752 
1, 324 
761 
1,319 
1, 657 
2, 400 
866 
500 


Sates 131, 264 |129, 809 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 


262, 382 


10, 428 


Colored Suspended 
From School 
@ ~ 

SP ec ad bali om ae sl eg 

~ fae) ‘C S ~ 

o (e) 4 OO (eo) [@) 

fe, BH |oe e 6 g 
77 141 | 2,333 5 0 | 5 
78 158 | 3,773 0 0 0 
49 107 | 1,029 | 3 0 3 
70 120] 1,963 0 0 0 
7 154} ke 378 0| 0 0 
7 15] 1,830 5 0 5 
41 70 | 2,648 0 0 0 
24 46 | 6,723 0 0 0 
15 29 814 | 0 0 0 
160 240 | 6,181 14 0 14 
3 if 530 0 0 0. 
5 10] 2,467 27 | 2 29 
3 6 | 1,553 0 0 0 
16 34 | 1,989 0 0 0 
142 272 | 1,938 | 0 0 0 
236 443 | 2,392 5 0 5 
99 9191)" 1.193 0 - 0 0 
51 94| 1,067 1 0| 1 
90 PIT cody 736 0 0| 0 
340 647 | 2,399 0 0 0 
167 315 | 1,636 0 0 0 
0 0 614 3 0 3 
132 270 |. 1,773 0 0 0 
246 466 | 3,065 0 0 | 0 
128 236 | 1,724 0 0 0 
45 85 | 2,512 0 0 0 
174 351 | 3,687 | 5 0 5 
100 ra Sea aes 4 eae Pe 4 
14 aval on Biv iy 0 0 | 0 
147 291 | 1,269 0 0 0 
11,566 | 22,024 286, 253 167 13 180 


Ce Sn a Ya RN a Ra a eR Ta a a Ta 
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PUPILS—RURAL—1914-15. 


ENROLLMENT BY GRADES. 


COUNTY 
re N ine) s 
a ® o ® 
; ; oO ie} 
Sen Bee pana 8 
o) 1) 6) a) 
ACCT Tes eae 1, 128 5b2 479 528 
yNOUKeN ele ee 1, 003 460 514 404 
Anderson .. .... 484 308 306 263 
Ballade 776 390 403 342 
IBATLLele ae 1, 830 795 575 564 
IBA th apes! 978 462 454 347 
Bellini 1, 584 814 576 530 
i OOnC ea 279 193 211, 174 
OUTED Oe 470 204 | 202 187 
TEX ROL A ees 1,077 846 603 378 
SOY Lees ae 287 72 215 217 
Seb race neeme 504 266 268 267 
Breathitt .. .... 925 686 198 779 
Breckinridge 1, 206 592 632 479 
TSUN AE ey 649 304 290 220 
Butler eee 1, 324 566 558 486 
Caldwell .. .... 641 334 314 249 
Calloway .. .. 829 680 714 589 
Campbell .. .. 414 327 300 302 
Garlislege sen 476 229 260 23 
Carroliiearer. 403 208 223 209 
Carters. 1.883. |) dd 860 793 
Casey Tips! deelo 5S5 575 575 
Christian 752 488 391 256 
Clark yee s! 370 251 191 3 
Clay eee Cer 2,814 862 830 575 
Clintonmee pee 747 373 302 | 309 
Crittenden .. 837 425 445 315 
Cumberland .. 816 376 344 285 
Daviess =. 222 ae 662 661 579 
Edmonson .. .. 893 468 405 404 
UDPOW WONG oy Beat 956 477 3879 361 
Stil Lees 683 510 645 435 » 
Fayette. .. ... 461 263 282 204 
Pe Milemingoa as 745 475 474 418 
iB} LOy.Cl acme 2, 238 998 883 363 
Franklin .. .... 405 260 220 185 
BT tOn ees 619 429 378 307 
Gallatingessess 229 145 126 133 
Garracd) 4.2 729 407 458 376 
Era tape ee 474 276 835 248 
Graves .. .......... 1, 685 884 897 682 
Grayson ... ...... 1,618 785 96 | 1,150 
GYEe@N w. cssceccsec. 696 382 352 301 
Greenup ... ...... niarainl 832 681 518 


WHITE 
10 Je} 
ee. 
Sy ee: 
o) ) 
353 | 277 
454 Liss 
229 239 
203 188 
475 468 
347 304 
272 133 
148 133 
131 88 
328 290 
112 120 
217 144 
577 483 
415 279 
255 122 
477 378 
215 216 
742 538 
313 234 
dol 175 
203 80 
493 366 
215 272 
231 209 
111 120 
442 254 
204 168 
366 175 
238 141 
463 302 
350 137 
232 206 
355 240. 
140 153 
458 210 
562 367 
130 125 
279 228 

89 75 
252 121 
222 210 
714 687 

63 981 
288 181 
514 302 


~~ io6) 
$ |) 8 
Sean 
O 'o) 
224 171 
346 118 
120 112 
196 209 
347 261 
373 167 
105 87 
87 103 
50 93 
371 237 
70 54 
148 161 
726 503 
331 428 
145 135 
405 369 
233 213 
566 760 
215 232 
200 227 
83 93 
290 278 
213 | 269 
169 212 
238 247 
280 182 
67 70 
299 241 
130 141 
335 313 
98 109 
140 154 
290 227 
106 111 
261 190 
384 335 
98 91 
179 189 
68 74 
148 78 
153 124 
649 788 
73 782 
191 243 
341 361 


Schools. 


County 


High 


— 
oO 


waeeeeee 


Other 
High 
Schools. 


eoewreee 


wererece 
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PUPILS—-RURAL—1914-15. 


COUNTY 


EYanCock.... <2: 
Me Te CWT pees 2-22: 
Bib Oley ctl aes 
ElanrIson, ... -.. 
[ER NRCS 5 Ree aera 


Hopkins .. «..:.. 
Jackson .. ...... 
Jefferson .. .... 
Jessamine .. 


NATAL! Bec. -ect--s 
Oh 
Lawrence .. .. 
Lb (CXe\ As i Sone 
WE CSUNO IRs aii: 
Wetcher .........-. 
We was: eis... 
ITC OUT 5 --255-- 
Livingston .. 


LAZO) 01 eee 
IMACS O Me .<.5 32-3 
MaAsoLtin: .. ... 
Wea tion. .2..:. 
Marshall... 
VATE 22) (it. 
IVES OFR PE sais. os: 
McCracken .. 
McCreary .. .-. 
Meisean: .. :..-.... 
Meade ... ........... 
Menifee .. ...... 
Mercer .. ......-. 
Metcalfe .. .... 
DIONLOC . -:.--:-- 
Montgomery 
Morgan ... ........ 
Muhlenberg .. 
1 TE 6} 6 Sopa 


WHITE 
= a on <H 10 Ye) bX oo s a DB 
co) o o ® ) o o o ~ o lt Oo 
ue) ue) O ue) xe) re) ue) Le) SS Osorno 
3 5 3 3 3 3 3 8s |phaa cua 
fe ra ba $4 ta ba ra ry on'n Prd 
SASS Se ee ce ) eo} oO 6 Onoda 
428 221 | 207 204 243 106 117 100 62 5 
1, 308 749 726 667 565 424 471 633 422 54 
1, 649 634 525 427 367 275 217 120 34 1) 
685 288 405 203 269 230 200 221 0 150 
1, 100 592 607 | 799 526, 486 258 206 0 0 
632 394 442 350 507 76 304 99 171 0 
543 273 | 321 | 323 224 167 229 157 0 a7 
548 315 | 249 240 275 199 23 136 109 28 
1, 742 897 809 881 682 593 401 461 26 | 222 
1, 240 632 528 490 822 129 80 102 | 0 14 
1,372 829 746 682 606 4385 414 | 404 0 | 243 
465 183 195 156 118 72 70 94 53 | 66 
1, 622 780 600 518 415 430 492 419 4 41 
604 290 286 | 220 245 182 160 143 112 0 
729 7717 748 | 600 421 295 202 94 29 5 
1, 802 814 756 | 672 531 189 218 99 0 9 
660 732 224 204 i: 156 132 129 60 0 
2,123 827 Sil 716 5d4 315 362 225 10 100 
2,220 | 1,301 | 1,066 176 882 104 409 | 405 48 6 
966 453 426 433 339 238 215 $1 14 19 
1,190 690 495 95 96 147 98 74 8 0 
705 603 601 617 590 609 567 413 0 0. 
950 715 575 510 385 290 305 270 295 | 0 
648 550 | 423 325 232 167 alnity 217 0 6b 
493 562 666 614 413 321 248 vali 164 0 
478 236 286 355 307 90 153 128 1 69 
937 542 432 421 303 340 260 176 82 0 
1,105 897 850 640 423 0 150 0 0 6 
650 387 342 340 BLD 153 82 129 18 17 
1,005 658 514 650 328 433 252 448 8 0 
621 269 248 145 189 98 81 98 20 0 
406 236 2385 189 209 129 121 120 120 48 
587 348 312 252 241 232 248 220 54 0 
890 416 399 362 PAY 158 114 91 0 1 
530 345 380 225 167 242 134 202 34 3 
539 388 357 412 343 927 107 84 41 0 
810 390 379 316 258 170 187 196 120 0 
639 300 332 288 254 146 129 128 28 0 
480 375 790 524 488 470 333 824 33 BY | 
542 360 323 265 160 134 127 75 55 97 
1,197 958 $62 717 384 277 288 148 0 0 
1, 762 769 768 518 404 300 259 245 0 46 
856 416 371 362 232 249 147 201 28 60 
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PUPILS—RURAL—1914-15. 


ENROLLMENT BY GRADES. 


WHITE 
COUNTY 

re N oD st tes) te} 

Ss 3S 3 < = = 

a Bs ibe Ge liay Sera ae aes 

O @ O oO O ‘o) 
Nicholas ain 734 330 260 | 275 286 164 
ONTO wee eae 1, 230 810 800 770 | 1,080 700 
@J Gaines 155 91 100 118 51 42 
OWeTi eee! 411 315 607 306 301 173 
Owsley... 2 845 369 588) 241 226 137 
Pendleton .. .. 532 350 320 3848 273 184 
Perrys eae 1, 768 923 590 | 250 142 125 
Pike eae 3,009 | 1,499.| 1,200 | 1,060 700 499 
Bowell 542 298 194 196 151 59 
Pulaski es ee D095 lle ISalrd2o4 | enka ate 748 0 
Robinson = 217 107 | 123 77 UPA 42 
Rockeastle 1, 385 716 660 637 387 809 
Owain 1,011 387 | 411 822 308 | 193 
FRIIS Sel] Weare 765 487 | 522 415 317 192 
Seo tts tiaceie ee. 900 225 180 130 160 170 
INET Vereen 685 298 407 365 309 174 
Simp SOM seas 450 250 239 249 167 157 
SPDENCCR wuss: 402 YAW 238 199 18 100 
Ray FOG! ou Lee alts ete | ineetetee BES eee WC jena sb Settee | eae! 
ANG EK RS | Ae 1, 136 891 366 25) 251 200 
Cri tee ey 622 393 304 288 368 | 159 
AMcibaaWopltss 257 8) 352 140 198 172 185 71 
OT OT ae wees 674 316 | 281 | 307 138 2a 
NVRALTT GT arte ss es 1, 244 585 5o4 477 329 311 
Washington .. 660 337 474 | 247 305 63 
Wiener 2,290 415 620 | 539 376 | 76 
Webster .. ...... 1,146 691 622 633 529 393 
Wila ttle y pce 2,370 | 1,080] 1,050] 1,020 800 630 
WiOlfies fee. 895 44] 411 406 332 158 
Woodford .. .. 506 234 271 230 167 86 
| | 55, 543 | 47,509" | 38,947 | 27,953 


Totals .. ~-----| 118, 129 ee 485 


Grade 8 


County 
High 
Schools. 
O 


cher 
High 
Schools. 


4, 847 
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PUPILS—RURAL—SCHOOL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1915. 


ENROLLMENT BY GRADES 


COLORED 
CCUNTY 

a “N on =H Ve) Jo) ~ fore) o a ca 

® ® o ® ® ® ® o +f) oles ms 

re} se) ue} re} S re} so) S aaolo a6 

ee eee ee ime ys) ee Me a 

O O O O O O O 6 |jodnlionn 
VE) a 124 | 61 81 | Bye 12 Pe 7 | 0 | 0 
5) kr 79 83 15 24 8 3 8 | 0 | 0 
Anderson .. .... 58 2D 21 16 5 10 5 0 0 
CCM eS 126 67 74 35 16 27 6 0 0 
Ssarren 2. .....-.... 412 | 148 122 158 53 19 21 15 0 | 0 
Rea Gad aan... 95 32 35 | 23 28 PAN 13 0 | 0 
oe) pa eae 64 20 | 28 19 16 10 8 1 0 
SOON Cups 6o-22--.- 17 7 | 20 | 8 2 1 6 | 0 0 
Bourbon 212 104 | 124 52 34 12 40 16 28 
Vet 0s Oe eer e 2! 6 5 7 5 2 0 | 2 
PEG YEC ee heeinnc-- 307 107 105 102 &9 27 42 21 30 | 53 
Bracken... -.:.-- 10 9 0 6 3 6 0 0 0 
Breathitt .. .... 11 8 9 | 8 4 2 2 0 0 
Breckinridge 129 49 43 21 34 1b 10 | 0 0 
SVU UEUE ign! seeds 38 | 10 | 18 | 13 0 o 0 0 0 
Bovier, 1... 39 9 20 | 22 4 8 4 0 0 
Caldwell .. .... 195 84 56 53 26 22 13 0 5 
Calloway... ... 53 72 78 44 45 35 8 0 0 
Campbell .. .... 0 0 0 0 0 0 |: 0 0 0 
@arlisle: 1.2... | 34 20 18 S 3 1 1 | 0 0 
Gamngl lies 62 15 14 16 4 i 5 0 0 
Ov ee 5 1 0 5 0 | 0 0 0 0 
(CEIGTES preted Secreta 8 10 9 | 4 5 0 0 0 0 
Cire eL lan '.. ... 973 415 349 158 80 54 65 0 125 
BATE Bysocaanie 95 50 49 24 20 22 11 0 0 
(CABIN Ee ugh oie pene 40 21 16 13 5 0 0 | 0 0 
Pei NGOR WW 2.2--!: 15 4 4 1 0 0 1 0 0 
Crittenden .. 40 12 9 9 8 8 8 0 0 
Cumberland .. 81 62 44 14 3 9 2 0 0 
AD AVIS Ss 204.2... | 135 66 54 46 37 ou 24 13 | Pree 
Edmonson .. .. 45 | 13 19 12 5 2 1 0 0 
pe ae | 0 0 0 0 0 0 0| 0 | 0 
AS te a he 3 fi 3 7 3 0 0 0 0 
AME LUS : -..W.ccd:- | 185 96 81 64 55 43 53 0 0 
MLSNI 2-2-0... 87 39 v8 12 22 10 19 16 | 2 
he ee 10 9 6 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 
mira nici... | ..-: 37 12 12 5 1 3 0 0 0 
TV — 384 130 143 47 25 18 23 | 0 6 
Gallatin. ...... 12 11 6 3 6 7 4 0 0 
Arvara 2... | 164 | 73 71 | 46 22 15 20 aie 0 
CURA GY CS ae eee 27 a 1 6 0 0 0 0 0 
GYaves, .-+.--.: 149 89 fal 61 39 18 29 0 0 
Grayson .. ..... 2 3 9 4 8 9 0 0 0 
2) tot 54 46 37 phe 12 8 0 0 
Greenup ... ....-. a 8 9 4 0 0 0 0 0 
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PUPILS—RURAL—SCHOOL YEAR ENDING JUNE 830, 1915. 
HNROLLMENT BY GRADES 
COLORED 

COUNTY ; : 
s 5 = 5 S = = 3s jeaSl3a8 
as) a9) a0] ae) fan} fan} inn} ie eye elt) fe) keh ols) he, 
& tH M4 tH a M4 M4 ial on 0 |lP 4 © 
O O O O G) o) o) Oo jOtniogtn 
Hancock .. ...... 27 22 20 9 10 7 6 | 0 0 
Jal WRohbel O.) ete. 147 15 69 35 14 22 7 0 0 
arlan eee 30 25 18 8 7 4 0 0 0 
FIArKi SON ee 32 13 17 8 12 65 27 0 3 
Harti: pees 310 160 82 0 0 30 iy | 0 0 
Henderson 294 157 109 82 33 52 18 0 9 
Henry ee. 132 67 54 18 | Bt 6 4 0 0 
Pickmanaes.e 102 61 44 22 9 8 are 0 0 
Hopkins ya 431 243 216 aes 114 51 | 63 5b 0 0 
TACKSONMmeyeeee 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Jefferson .. .... 287 201 134 138 | 68 4] 30 26 | 0 8 
Jessamine .. 126 66 43 16 30 qf 5 0 19 
JONNSGI ae 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
IentOnmeee i 5 6 1 10 0 0 0 | 0 
KOC eeeee | 9 15 4 6 3 0 0 0 | 0 
ST OX74 ee re eee eae TL 14 20 12 3 9 4 0 0 
NSAVUC ees 34 32 21 8 7 4 5 | 0 0 
Gawre lie 51 23 24 20 11 10 4 0 1 
Lawrence 22 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Heer mn 13 | 8 12 8 4 0 0 0 0 
Meslievote 10 10 5 4 3 2 1 0 0 
Metchers 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
TG eWilS) sae eee, 6 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
inNCOln 155 1a 107 102 82 65 47 40 8 0 
Livingston | 66 53 37 3 29 5 11 0 0 0 
OLAN fetes 75 115 115 140 | 155 226 155 133 17 0 
UGY.OTls Wen ees 97 54 67 35 es 2 1 0 0 
Madison 2s. 61 163 180 By 129 44 10 82 0 # 
Magoffin .. .... 2 4) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
WIE WEY as ceo 153 | 43 50 31 17 10 8 9 | 0 0 
Marshall .. .... 6 3 4 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 
NAT Cine spe 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 - 0 
NEAS ON ees 73 47 38 34 ST 19 12 14 3 0 
McCracken .. 144 52 17 40 | 50 29 40 32 0 0 
McCreary .. 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 | 0 
Meiean eas 40 il 16 Alyy 4 0 6 0 0 
Meade .. .....2... 53 16 10 17 26 12 19 15 | 0 0 
Menifee. 20) eta] ee Ll) ea GE eS) 
IMGrCer. wigs oe 108 63 59 60 | 51 27 | 23 14 0 0 
Metcalfe ... ...... 93 | 3 25 40 | 15 0 | 15 3 0 0 
IMOnNT:O Curae 48 50 47 45 | 42 15 5 0 0 0 
Montgomery 143 101 76 69 | 62 59 45 31 0 0 
MGEE& ah wae 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 
Muhlenberg .. 280 106 $2 108 | 71 36 23 22 0 0 
Nelson: .. ......... 251 10 81 102 67 42 16 12 | 0 0 


———— 
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PUPILS—RURAL—SCHOOL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1915. 


Cee ee 


ENROLLMENT BY GRADES 


eee eee eee eee eee ee a a aa 


i 


COLORED 

COUNTY 
o o o o o o ® © w oO ln fe) 

Le) so) so} So S S S o Bt ol ore ia 

Ss S £ £ 5 fe s Fee Pe tia ve ec 

oO oe) ) oe) os) oe) 'o) oe) Om nRIOH an 

Nicholas .. .... | 54 | 39 37 36 19 a 15 10 | 0 | 0 
‘O) GIO, (ener eee 70 30 20 25 12 14 13 FL 0 2 
Oldham .. ...... 69 28 23 17 25 3 12 3 | 0 0 
Oven 4) in... 66 22 33 33 39 14 1 0 0 0 
Owsley)... -.... 5 | 7 3 | 5 0 4 2 1 0 0 
Pendleton 13 4 4 1 3 0 3 2 0 0 
TEC ee eee 37 13 16 14 9 7 4 1 0 0 
1S Re 27 25 13 9 7 4 0 0 0 0 
Powell .. ........-- 14 10 14 10 6 0 al 3 0 0 
Pulaski .. ........ 108 54 39 36 22 0 15 0 0 0 
Robertson .. 4 2 4 3 1 4 0 0 0 0 
Rockceastle .. i 2 1 iL 2 0 0 0 0 0 
PROWAI Ge aa.-- 1 1 1 3 1 1 0 ui 0 0 
Russell .. ........ } 18 q 11 13 11 8 5 0 0 0 
COU tint sic. 180 120 70 31 34 12 9 0 0 0 
SVS go ee 288 104 84 78 73 82 24 11 0 3 
Simpson ... ...... ~ 195 87 85 48 345) 32 14 3 0 0 
Spencer .. ........ 81 25 28 al 12 10 3 6 0 3 
EN SSD lg SB SSS Hrs Ur cerec bi oo | eae (i cepa i caaeaeacles Cnn rR 
TOU bss © dgeceen oe 378 161 213 182 67 66 ila 14 0 | 0 
Wig a 329 122 117 80 70 42 16 aft: 0 | 0 
Trimble 2 «.:..-- 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 
ROMO 2° ails. 208 70 53 49 40 18 37 2 0 0 
Warren ... ......- 333 152 86 95 40 33 24 8 {{ 0 
Washington 228 | 90 45 | 64 36 il 5 1 0 0 
Wayne ... .........- 87 91 38 31 A 6 7 6 0 0 
Webster . .:.... 205 72 109 63 72 24 35 18 0 3 
VM ERELO Yo ax 25: 118 39 30 30 25 16 7 7 0 0 
1 nd i 3 a 6 7 2 0 0 0 0 0 
Woodford .. .. 182 97 55 42 | 34 15 30 6 4 0 
PP Gtals i. | 12,006 | 5,870 | 5,082 | 4,654 | 3, 167 | 1,911 | 1,484 | 1,114 144 | 262 
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NO. PUPILS RECEIVING COMMON NO. OVER 18 YRS. 
SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. OLD IN CENSUS 
White Colored REE Ors 
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AS i < ‘i S : 

Sg} 3) 8 | 8 |S) \ge 2 : 

fad) [o) ®o (@) 4 Oo (o) ie) 

= Fe a = Fy ae joe | £ 6) = | 
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PWS WE gin tine na 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 212 | 20 232 

ATT Re eee ee 2 2 4 0 0 0 40) oe es 240 

Anderson .. .... 0 0 0 0 2 0 2 572 | 26 598 | 
Ballard wet.ess 23 20 43 0 0 0 43 229 36 265 

ISAGT GTiwemee tes 39 34 73 0 0 0 73 | 300 62 362 . 
Bath tee alee 12 2 35 0 0 0 35 476 58 534 
6 Dr ertce ase Q 0 0 0 1 1 il 181 | 14 195 
Boonet wees: 9 14 23 I 1 2 25 186 6 142 
Bournbone. =. 6 13 19 9 19 28 47 206 148 354 
IP OVC te it fi 14 0 0 0 14 339 15 354 
Boy) Osman 20 10 30 8 5 13 43 205 148 353 
Bracken .. ...... 5 TR 18 0 0 0 18 73 0 73 
Breathitt .. .... 3 1 4 0 0 0 4 536 | it 543 
Breckinridge 40 12 52 0 0 0 52 617 48 665 
Bilivepye ee. 28 32 60 0 0 0 60 iS 21 134 
Bitleris eas 4 14 18 0 0 0 18 377 9 386 
Caldwell .. .... 23 27 50 3 3 6 56 82 18 100 
Calloway .. .... 12 25 37 0 0 0 37 27 20 47 
Campbell .. .... 10 13 23 0 0 0 23 114 | 0 114 
CAnlisveae pris 25 40 65 0 0 0 65 0 0 0 
Carrollyea pee 4 1 | 5 0 0 0 5 5 0 5 
Garter ewes: 2 3 5 0 0 0 5 3 0 3 
(ia eh ya eee. 0 3 3 0 0 0 3 117 0 117 
Christian (2s. 33 46 79 15 9 24! 108 |...) eee ee 
Clark fae lye 18 19 37 3 8 11 48 96 49 145 
CAV ee ee eee 3 5 8 0 m) 0 8 0 0 0 
Oui GO nee ee 4 0 4 0 0 0 4 61 0 61 
Crittenden 40 35 5 3 2 5 80 161 16 167 
Cumberland . 0 6 6 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 
Daviess” .2 > 32 44 76 5 4 9 85 769 51 820 
Edmonson .. | 9 4 13 0 0 0 13 350 | 19 369 
MiOcte ee ee 3 2 5 0 0 0 5 340 0 340 

BIStil PS te cacge. 4 | 1 5 0 0 0 5 451 | 2 453 

Fayette. ..:. 18 38 56 if 19 26 82 118 74 192 
Fleming .. ...... 4 5 9 3 6 9 18 | 477 39 516 
ELOY Gi eee: 10 0 10 0 0 0 10 707 5 712 
Franklin’ 2s | 1 10 11 0 0 0 at 0 0 0 
HNL tOri cae ee 3 1 4 0 0 0 4 317 62 379 
Gallatin .. ...... 3 13 16 0 0 0 16 134 11 145 
Garrard: st a 5 8 3 5 8 16 182 22 204 
SEAT Uemura 19 33 52 0 0 - 0 52 45 0 45 
GraVviesiue Leas 43 68 ipl 0 i 1 112 0 0 0 

Grayson .. ...... 44 33 Vie 0 0 | 0 77 Suh 7 384 
Greentree ae i 2 3 0 0 0 3 385 50 435 

Greenup 4022. 17 | 9 26 0 0 | 0 26 | 79 | 6 | 85 . 
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Ver HOW F226 23.2. 
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MioIeam 2. 2... 
IVICA... ...--..:.--. 
Menifee .. ........ 
MiereEer 0, 21... 
Metcalfe .. .... 
Monroe .. ........ 
Montgomery 

MOREA «:. ........ 
Muhlenberg .. 
IVOLSOM'..) £:.....-. | 
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NO. PUPILS RECEIVING COMMON NO. OVER 18 YRS. 
SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. OLD IN CENSUS 
White Pa unre | EEO RE. 
= © i 
eee eles s |. 8 | 
w o iS) & o O Oo a iC) iS 
a fe, A = es Bata Om e 6) Ee 
5 16 21 0 0 0 21 44 6 | 50 
12 32 44 0 0 0 44 387 48 435 
meee al Th ee a 21 0 0 0 21 525 20 545 
15 37 52 0 0 0 52 820 | 25 345 
preorder SOS Nr eee (MAO MMR ROT AEC Do 21 pS EY a 422, 
5 8 a 1 at 2 AL veal Remap eee AT Wee hs Ce | oa el ae 
4 0 4 0 0 0 4 225 58 | 283 
20 26 46 1 3 4 50 142- 20 162 
9 a 16 vk th 14 SOM ater Beata [ps pepe (Oa dee accel 
2 1 3 0 0° 0 3 377 | 0 377 
62 108 170 3 12 15 185 880 27 407 
12 9 oy 0 0 0 eile 225 68 293 
18 14. 82 0 0 0 32 240 0 | 240 
31 25 56 0 0 0 56 315 25 340 
11 8 19 0 0 0 19 571 6 517 
i) 4 13 0 0 0 13 575 105 680 
1 | 0 it 0 0 0 1 195 10 | 205 
a 10 17 0 0 0 17 65 9 74 
0 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 480 2 | 482 
2 9 11 0 0 0 11 92 11 103 
7 14 21 | 0 0 21 195 \5 200 
13 8 21 0 0 0 21 112 | 0 112 
23 35 58 0 0 0 58 300 0 300 
9 22 81 0 1 1 32 140 80 | 170 
10 12 22 0 0 0 22 207 22, 229 
32 48 80 0 0 0 80 0 0 0 
6 iL 5 il 6 Zh 3 115 22 137 
3 | fl 10 0 5 5 15 180 | 65 245 
8 2 10 0 0 0 10 270 0 270 
6 26 32 0 |: 2 2 34 874 Bye | 406 
9 9 18 0 0 0 SUM i orteme tabs Me Lee ll Se Ai ates 
2 2 5 0 0 0 § 91 0 | 91 
6 18 24 0 0 0 24 87 3 90 
21 82 53 0 3 3 56 94 | 18 112 
8 6 14 0 0 0 14 | 884 0 884 
ie 18 40 0 0 0 40 16 | 4 | 20 
15 16 31 1 5) 6 37 272 30 302 
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7 9 16 0 0 0 16 894 37 931 
7 13 20 5 13 18 38 285 119 404 
3 0 os 0 0 0 3 557 0 DO 
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5 5 10 0 0 0 10 452 | 78 530 
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COUNTY 


Nicholas .. .... 
(@) In eee ae. 


Owen 
Owsley 


Robertson .. 
Rockeastle .. 
Rowan 


Scott 
Shelby 
Simpson 
Spencer 
Taylor 
Todd 
Trigg 
‘rim bene, 
Union 
Warren 
Washington 
Wayne 
Webster 
Whitley 
Wolfe 
Woodford .. .. 


Totals 
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NO. PUPILS RECEIVING COMMON 
SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. 


Male 
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mete A SCE nine) Colored 
2 Oye 
— fas} ; 

3 3 Bet 
Co) ° oOo” 
fy = = cq ¢ 
| 19 ) 3 | 0 
50 104 0 | 0 
16 40 0 | 0 
17 32 0 | 0 
4 17 0 | 0 
16 27 0 | 2 
12 28 0 | 0 
14 42 0 | 0 
5 6 0 | 0 
15 25 0 | 1 
it 15 0 | 0 
11 20 0 | 0 
ff 12 0 | 0 

5 14 0 0 
25 40 | 0 | 0 
37 55 0 | 0 
15 27 0} 0 
5 8 0 | 0 
11 16 0 | 1 
18 22 0 0 
tT 18 0 | 0 
7 15 0 | 0 
17 39 0 | 0 
18 35 1 | ‘| 
17 32 0 | i 
3 4 0 | 0 
31 63 0} 0 
18 36 0 | 0 
6 8 0 | 0 

3 4 0 | 2 


1,803 | 3, 247 
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NO. OVER 18 YRS. 
OLD IN CENSUS 


REPORT. 
So 

ae) eae x s 
5 | 2s | 2 oe 
Bh thc eee 6) = 

3 28 | 267 34 301 

0 104 465 2 467 

0 40 102 19 121 

0 32 11 1 12 

0 17 65 2 67 

2 29 Sul 0 311 

0 28 84 0 &4 

0 42 475 6 481 

0 mie kak 1 19 

1 26 1, 585 50 1, 635 

0 15 41 | 4 45 

0 20 530 3 533 

0 12 351 | 0 351 

0 14 108 8 116 

0 40 78 63 141 

0 55 433 151 584 

0 27 | 146 | 83 229 

0 8} 287 56 343 

|e 

0 22 | 175 98 273 

0 18 | 162 45 207 

0 15 58 0 58 

0 39 | 325 90 415 

2 Ba | gecacsae |" 0 eee eae 

al ay ¢ 13 1) 13 

0 4 394 | 24 418 

0 63 281 40 321 

0 36 | 290 | 29 312 

0 gs) 2) See 

2 6 85 | 36 121 

29 290 | 1, 063 | 122 | ARLSD 
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NO. THAT TAUGHT DURING YEAR No. That Taught 
During Year 


For First Time. 


; White Colored 
Ponty 3) = 
c Sat ES aoa a ia ea 

© S ® = | pe ee rm o 

S eee eet |) Sie 

= =m = fe = oe pe 6) = 
CE | 34 58 92 2 10 12 104 14 | 1 15 
Piven tk... 41 34 15 1 6 A 82 9 0 9 
Anderson .. .. 19 43 62 7 2 4 66 6 1 7 
Ballard .. ........ 27 41 68 2 Sia 9 17 14 fi 15 
BARTON s ii: 19 91 110 9 15 24 134 23 1 24 
Reet Letina» 13 | 56 69 2 5 7 76 11 0 11 
‘ne Ree 53 38 91 4 5 9 100 8 0 8 
TBOOUG, ce. .k 10 58 68 0 4 4 72 | 8 1 9 
IBOurbon =... 3 35 38 6 | 13 19 57 7 al 8 
(2 25 36 61 1 0 f 62 10 0 10 
Pavlos o.-<... 16 33 49 1 18 19 68 7 1 8 
Bracken ..: ...... 22 39 61 aby 1 2 63 9 0 9 
Breathitt .. .... 96 30 126 0 1 1 127 98 0 28 
Breckinridge 40 78 118 7 5 12 130 24 0 24 
Partito. 10 43 53 0 - 3 56 11 1 12 
Peter hk: 39 53 92 1 3 4 96 | 22 0 22 
Caldwell .. ...... 26 aT 63 4 9 13 76 12 1 13 
Calloway .. .... 50 56 106 2 sete 9 115 12 0 12 
Campbell .. .... 26 48 74 0 0 0 74 G 0 6 
Carlisle .. .... 14 36 50 2 1 | 3 53 5 0 5 
Carroll .. .......... 8 42 50 0 3 3 53 10 0 10 
@Warier <2)... | 55 68 123 1 0 | 1 124 23 | 0 23 
MENS EN tee ie 48 37 85 al al 2 87 23 , 0 23 
Christian 15 76 91 10 46 56 147 5 0 5 
Clark 2) 3... % 35 42 7] 9 10 52 6 i 7 
“9h ee a 89 24 113 2 1 3 116 9 0 9 
liao :22: 31 18 49 0 i 1 50 6 0 6 
Crittenden .. 3h 48 79 2 2 4 83 11 0 11 
Cumberland .. 28 26 ~54 2 5 a 61 19 1 20 
Daw ies). i: 29 84 113 0 11 aie 124 22 0 22 
Edmonson .. 29 31 60 2 4 6 66 16 7s 18 
Ee) 51 21 73 0 0 0 73 vAl 0 21 
2 40 32 72 0 1 1 73 10 0 10 
Havyette ......... 0 44 44 3 13 16 50 4 1 5 
Fleming 25 60 85 2 4 6 91 6 1 7 
Piovdy oss... | 82 33 115 0 1 1 116 28 0 28 
Franklin .. .... 11 47 58 0 4 4 62 8 0 3 
OGEEO TI es ick. 10 Bi 61 5 10 Nts) 76 3 0 3 
Gaitstin, 2... 7 22 29 0 2 | 2 31 6 0 6 
Garrard .. ...... 10 50 60 3 12 15 15 12 6 18 
UE an 12 51 63 0 3 3 66 5 0 5 
Graves .. ......- | 65 85 150 5 8 13 163 30 1 31 
Grayson. .... 52 |- 63 115 i au 2 117 22 0 ree 
Green .. occ... 25 40 65 5 7 12 17 8 2 20. 
58 99 1 0 1 100 12 0 12 
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NO. THAT TAUGHT DURING YEAR No, -That Taugit 
During Year 


For First Time. 


White Colored 
COUNTY 
¢ = 3 |° 3 4a 

o lg | S| 8 |g |S | se) 2) 

Gs D je) w o) } fal OD mS) O 

= [x = = cs Ea | icy ay 6) = 
Hancock .. .... 13 29 42 1 3 4 46 | 3 | 0 
Hardin.) ok 43 94 137 4 3 | 12 149 | 30 nt 
EHarlan 2. 50 33 83 2 2 4 87 21 1 
EaGrisonwss 54 62 0 5 D 67 13 2 
Hartsweee 41 60 | 102 7 5 12 113 17 4 
Henderson .. 11 82 93 4 16 | 20 113 19 0 
es KUO euieeea Ree 13 60 73 4 6 10 83 15 0 
Hickman .. ... ae 36 53 2 7 9 62 8 0 
Hopkins .. ...... 45 103 148 8 22 30 178 24 5 
Jackson .. 2... 48 25 ‘73 0 0 0 73 | 8 0 
Jererson 2. 14 126 140 if 24 25 165 14 0 
Jessamine 3 | 28 31 0 9 9 40 | 5 0 
Johnson .. ...... 57 51 | 108 0° 0 0 108 24 0 
Kenton 3/244. 18 41 59 0 3 | 3 62 10 0 
Kotte ale 57 12 69 1 0 1 70 8 0 
RG avai eee ee 68 45 alge | 4 3 of 120 19 0 
Gare tho ne! 19 37 56 | 1 4 5 61 12 L 
TAU rels fee 59 55 114 1 2 3 117 24 0 
Lawrence 63 57 114 0 a 1 115 19 0 
Cle ieenantertone T> 18 38 56 1 0 1 57 12 0 
eslien ee: 51 25 | 16 2 0 : 78 15 | eae 
Letcher .. ...... 68 22 90 1 a 2 92 12 0 
Lewiss he. 35 62 97 0 1 1 98 27 1 
incoln' ls 2.) 36 54 90 3 We ag 107 7 0 
Livingston .. 31 31 62 3 1 4 66 12 1 
PoOsan eae oT 17 104 3 22 25 129 | 11 1 
ICON GWE Pomc at 22 19 41 5 4 9 50 16 5 
Madison .. ...... 14 ve 85 6 21 27 112 18 1 
Magoffin .. .... 70 15 | 85 0 i 1 86 10 0 
Marion . ...:. 6 70 | 76 4 6 10 86 12 0 
Marshall 35 45 80 0 il 1 81 17 0 
TPE e bay el 30 14 44 0 0 0 44 4 0 
MEAS OT) ve: bite ee 12 46 58 3 6 9 67 6 0 
McCracken .. 16 36 52 0 10 10 62 | 12 2 
McCreary .. .. 32 3 66 0 0 0 66 11 0 
McLean .. ...... 13 53 66 1 3 4 70 6 1 
Wea dee ae 19 44 63 4 3 7 70 17 olf 
Menifee .. ..... 28 18 46 1 0 | 1 47 | 7 0 
Mercer oes 11 56 67 1 it 12 79 9 0 
Metcalfe .. .... 14 44 58 3 5 8 66 13 0 
Monroe 44.4. 31 43 74 i 7 8 82 7 2 
Montgomery 2 | 33 35 Dp) 15 ile 52 | 5 2 
Morgane. mee 66 36 102 | 0 0 0 102 Fa) 0 
Muhlenberg .. 33 83 116 | 5 10 15 131 18 1 
Nelson: 2 222 15 59 74 | 6 10 16 90 7 0 
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COUNTY 


Oho = “s: 
Owen .. . 
Owsley .- 


Pendleton .. . 


5 BX EN gi ea ce ene 
Pike eh 


Pulaski 


Robertson .. .. 
Rockeastle .. 


Rowan .. 


Shelby .. 
Simpson 
Spencer 

MayLor 


Wnion 


Warren . 


Seotkt --.. 


Washington 


Wayne: -. 
Webster 


Wolifel:.: 


Woodford .. .. 


Totals 


NO. TRAT TAUGHT DURING YEAR 


Male 


TEACHERS—RURAL—1915. 


White 


Female 


Total 
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$2 
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During Year 


Male 
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For First Time. 


te 3 © 5 
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10 168 30 0 30 

4 36 16 5 21 

6 88 19 0 19 

| 1 bg 9 0 9 

1 80 13 0 13 

2 86 rT 0 u 

2 i Nes WM 6 

2 38 10 0 10 

oe 208 25 1 26 

1 3 3 0 3 

1 93 16 0 16 

1 60 11 1 12 

3 70 iW 0 11 

14 77 4 0 4 

17 99 8 2 10 

12 56 10 2 12 

6 43 5 1 6 

9 g0)° 8 0 8 

26 98 12 3 15 

Nya, «16 90 | 7 2 9 

0 37 10 0 10 

12 104 17 0 17 

17 108‘ 8 0 8 

10 73 9 1 10 

6 100 20 0 20 

14 129 1 1 29, 

7 141 20 0 20 

1 Spans, 12 1 13 

14 51 4 0 4 

1,044 | 10,381 | 1,534 7 | 1,620 
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SCHOOL HOUSES AND FURNITURE. 
No. Houses Total No. Total Seating ‘ 
Flying the School Rooms igi eee eicee ee 
)National Flag in County County Fenced 
COUNTY ‘ 3 : 3 ; 3 ‘ 3 

eee here eee S a 3 re Ee Be Hanis 

= iC) foie ie) S ‘< fe) iS = ro) iS 

Seo ea pee Oer es |e jeoh a B| Oab a 
JCS a eee 3 0 3 86 10 96} 4,350 s8al 4,640 10 0 10 
LE ee 0 0 0 74 6 80| 6,000 400} 6,400 0 0 0 
Anderson .. ...... 1 0 1 60 4 64; 1,880 120} 2,000 12 2 14 
Batlara. 3 -....:... 3 si 4 q7 § Sor Oser) 400] 3,675 12 0 12 
Barren. uc... 0 0 O| 112 25 136] 5,440 940] 6,380 3 0 3 
LEE ek a 33 i! 14 67 4 Fit ae t10 400] 3,570 38 4 42 
Bele no. 1 0 1 85 5 90| 4,250 250} 4,500 0 0 0 
SOON oh ooecsics-e: a 0 ay 67 4 Tle 2:05 150] 2,200 38 1 39 
Bourbon .. ........ 9 3 12 38 18 56] 1,288 718} 2,006 29 et: 40 
[869 2) 3 0 3 66 1 67| 3, 200 36| 3,236 Pa keaaasa af 26 
ONC or asoacs sa ccac ee 0 0 0 54 10 64| 3,029) 1,151] 4,180 14 5 19 
Bracken .. .......... 6 BY 7 58 1 59| 3,000 125) 3,125 8 0 8 
mreathitt§.. ...... 5 0 Die tO 0 101| 5,590 70| 5,660 30 0 30 
Breckinridge .. i 0 7| 118 10 128} 5,000 700| 5,700 3 0 3 
in LU? 2 0 2 55 3 58! 2,800 60| 2,860 5 0 5 
13 C8 Cy Rn ee AE 0 1 94 4 98; 4,160 160} 4,320 0 0 0 
Galdwell ..:~...... 2 0 2 66 17 83] 3,200 800} 4, 000 6 1 7 
Calloway .. ...... 5 0 5} =. 101 9 110) 6,000 500) 6,500 6 il 7 
Campbell .. ...... 16 O| = 16 72 0 72| -3,100 0} 3,100 28 0 28 
Carlisle .. . 0 0 0 49 3 52! 4,000 240| 4, 240 2 0 2 
WaEPOH. .. cics:-.-- 1 0 1 50 2 52! 1,909 96] 2, 005 2 0 2 
ibe), 2 6) 6 0 6| 117 0 11/| 6,600 0| 6, 600 40 0 40 
ONS re | 0 0 0 85 2 87| 5, 000 Tol 50 10 0 10 
Christian . ..... iE 0 Aes 69 204] 5,880] 4,189) 10, 069 25 10 35 
eS eee 2 1 3 40 7 47} 2,500 280| 2,780 34 2 36 
REAR Spree eens 30 1 31| 126 4 aI Ui ten S WIEY Seti Se 6, 480 15 0 15 
CHBLON? =. ......... 0 0 0 51 1 Bali Meet tase. 2, 700 1 0 a 
Crittenden .. . 15 0 35 80 4 84] 3,520 190} 3,710 5 0 5 
Cumberland .. 3 0 3 52 ue 59} 2,000 350] 2,360 4 2 6 
ich ——— 2 0 2| 118 14 132] 5, 218 392| 5,610 12 1 13 
Edmonson ... .... 3 0 3 58 4 62] 3,600 300} 3,900 2 1 3 
MEUTTOUG. —-~ - coinc-.0< 2 0 2 61 0 61| 2,600 0} 2,600 0 0 0 
VGC <a oe 0 0 0 70 0 70} 5,000 0} 5,000 25 0 25 
Fayette «. :......-. 28 15 43 42 22 64] 1,794 686} 2,480 0 0 0 
Pleming” ... ....... Oo}. . 0 0 84 6 90| 4,000 350] 4,350 42 2 44 
Ll 21 Scr ee 13 0 Sh o7 415 1 116} 6,409 40| 6,449 8 at 9 
Franklin .. .......: 50 4 54 58 4 62| 2,000 130} 2,130 12| 0 12 
LL a ar 1 0 1 57 15 72| 3,000 700} 3,700 3 0 3 
Gallatin < ........ 8 0 8 31 2 33} 1,800 150} 1,950 12 1 13 
Garrard . . 2 0 2 BSE ES 76] 3,900] 503] 4,403 40] 12 52 
Lh eee ae 12 0 12 63 3 66] 3,000 200| 3, 200 20 3 23 
50 2 0 2| 127 11 138} 8,300 250) 8, 550 2 0 2 
Grayson .. ........ 6 0 6; 114 2 116] 6,000 80] 6,080 8 0 8 
RIO TN 2 iaee cS nnasnnes- 1 0 1 68 11 79| 3,000 500} 3,500 3 0 3 
Greenup ... ........ 17 0 17 94 1 95; 5,480 40] 5,470 t 0 7 
Hancock .. ........ 0 0 0 42 4 46] 2,500 230| 2,780 oO}. 0 0 
Hardin << ....:...: 1 0 Nie 139 8 1 4,865} 280] 5,145 3 1 4 
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Total Seating 
s Total No. : a No. School 
ere School Rooms Pie teen oe House Lots a 
National Flag in County County Fenced 4 
COUNTY - 3 3 é 3 ‘ 3 

as) 8 |s3 |) 8 | 8) S) 3) 6) See 

ei. ole| oom Cae iC 5 < S re) = So bo ; 

Bloods | Bo\-o Bb BE eo) eae 
LEEW OE Who pee 0 0 0 62 0 2} 6,000 zoo 6, 300 5 0 5 
Harrison aben 5 0 5 61 5 66] 2,720 120) 2, 840 32 4 36 
TATE Vee ee 2 0 2D igh) 12 123} 5, 000: 700| 5,700 0 0 0 
Henderson .. .. 0 0 0 93 22 115; 3,800) 1,300) 5,100 2 ab 3 
FEENT Ye ee 10 0 10 74 9 83| 4,200 800) 5,000 30 5 35 
nickma nese 0 0 0 60 9 69) 3,100 400| 3,500 1 at 2 
HO pKINS a= aa. = 3 0 3 144 380 (fig, Ooze DUO eros cu ays 5 38 
JACKSON = ye2.= 8 0 8 72, 0 72| 5,000 0] 5,000 4 0 4 
Jefferson .. ..... 40 2 42 134 18 152] 6,500 950) 7, 450 69 3 63 
Jessamine .. .. 1 0 1 30 10 40; 1,700] 5,000] 2,200 5) 3 26 
ARONSUORSONOL Uy tee 30 0 30 95 0 95| 5,000 0| 5,000 29 0 29 
TECH CON Senn te 38 2 40, 66 a 68} 2,900 100} 3,000 10 0 10 
Pen Ot tae eee 0 0 0 62 it 63) 4,500 60} 4,560 10 0 10 
Kin Xie. ate ee 0 0 0} 106 7 113] 6, 200 200] 6, 400 16 1 LG 
TSA TAC aia Ae ee iG 0 it 57 5 62) 2, 750 200 3, 000 10 0 “10 
AU TOl ie 50 3 53| 112 3 115} 6,000 150) 6,150 20 ¥ of ’ 
Lawrence .. .... 0 0 0; 114 0 114| 6, 500| 0; 6,500 15 6 jog 
Eire Reo BORE eae 3 0 3 67 1 Coin ata ince 3, 750 li 0 114 
Leslief, 2.2. 20 0 20 65 i 66! 3,500 40; 3,540 5 0| 5 
Wetcheree. = uf 0 | 73 0 73] 3,800 0} 3,800 15 0 15 
Lewis 233522 40) 0 40 95 ak 96; 5,040 2 5, 060 48 0 48 
Gincolnws eas 0 0 0 88 17 105} 4,800 750) 5, 550 38 6 44 
Livingston .. .. 0 0 0 66 7 73| 38,600 400} 4,000 2 Ole 
SOSA eee 12 2 42S? 24 Ts6e6, HO ‘08 7, 576 20 a 20 7 
ipyor cates ee 15] 3} 18; 41; = 9} — 50] 2,440} B60] 3,000 2) ae a E 
Madison .. ........ 0 0 0 82 23 105} 3,900] 1, 000} 4,900 53] 12 65 . 
Mas ontin® 34.2 sf 0 1 80 0 80} 3, 000 0, 3, 000 10 0 10 . 
Marion: S228 10 0 10 76 11 87| 3, 450 650] 4,100 40 4 44 4 
Mais hialitese es 1 0 1 75 il 76| 4,220 20) 4,240 3 0 3 BY 
WER A Riga ee Sr aoe 3 0 3 44 0 44) 2,200 0| 2, 200 2 0 2 a 
INAS © Te cepa, | tag ees | pene 8 46 8 54| 2,700 400| 3,100]. > 222) eee eee a 
McCracken .. .. 0 0 0 50 10 60) 2, $00 400] 3, 300 0} 0 0 ; A 
McCreary .. .... 0 0 0 66 0 66) 3,300] 0; 3,300 8 0 8 ee 
Melean' a2. 2 0 2 68 4 72| 5,000 S00 5, 250 0} . 0| 0 S: 
Meade .. o............. 57 5 62 64 8g 72) 3,300 300)> 3; 250 10] | 0| 10 ¥ — 
Menifee .. ........ 0 0| oh) 45 1 46! 2,250 0| 2, 250 2 0 2 - 
MCECERI cae 5 0 5 68 12 80) 2, (00> | 300| 38, 000 32 2 34 
Metcalfe .. ........ 2 0 2 57 8 Gojmeas 200| 200| 3, 400 8 0 5 
Monroe ... .......... 0 0 0 74 8 82| 5, 900] 400| 5, 400 3 0 3 
Montgomery 0 0 0 55 17 72| 2,400 600! 3,000 25 4 29 
IMorzan <> = 10 0 10} 104 6 104) 6,000 0| 6,000 22 0 22 % 
Muhlenberg .. 10 2 aA tana) 14 125] 6,500 650] 7, 150 5 1 6 .. 
IN CIS ON patos 40 10 50 90 15 105) 4,600 900} 5,500 42 6) 48 . 9 
Nicholas .. ....... 4 Shine 18h eete baiB 63] 2,690] 300} 2,900; 411 3 44 4 
Shigw te oo ty. 5] 0 5} 1531 10] 163] 7,250] 350) 7,600 0 0 0. a 
Michanies 22... 1 0 1 35 4 39] 1,480 240| 1,720 9 4 13 a 
Gwen, eves ee 12 ot 114 [eae 8 88] 3,200] 320) 3,520 32 1| .<33e 


a 
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No. Houses Total No. to eee No. School 
Flying the School Rooms | ay eee a House Lots 
National Flag in County County Fenced 
COUNTY : 3 ‘ Z ; 3 E Z 
ee eo eee ee ieee ea | 6 je fee | es 
= o iS on o iS cs GS iS a ie) iS 
peeoe a ee bee ean | Oo.) eo Bo PO eB 
Owsley- 22... A 0 0 52 1 Doteeess 0 40, oe 15 1 16 
Pendleton .. .... 43 1 44 80 2 82] 3,300 50| 3,350 32 0 32 
| 25 5) 65" ee ee na 0 0 0 h2, 2 74| 4,000 100] 4,100 9 0 9 
1858 hg eS ea 75 i 76 ES Giger le 188} 13, 000 65} 13, 065 35 1 36 
Powell c..3.: 3 0 3| 36 4 yf filme trae Eg eet 38, 000 4 1 5 
jay Ags Sa el Go oak SR 10 1 afl) 201 cl 208} 10, 500 200} 10, 700 41 3 44 
Robertson .. .... | 0 0 0 22 i 23 905 20 925 4 1 5 
Rockeastle .. .. 4 0 4 86 1 87| 5,200 43) 5,243 74 0 2 
AERO Week Wee, eee: 15 0 15 60 1 61} 3,500 DBS asped 14 1 15 
PUUSSEI Eo aes. 3 0], 3 66 3 69] 3,750 150; 3,900 5 0 5 
SCOtts ok. 10 § 18 62 14 76} 3,080 450] 3,530 38 8 46 
She 2 0 a 81 19 100; 3,800 800] 4,600 28 3 31 
Simpson 22° -..::..: 3 0 3 44 10 54| 2,200 500 yah a We 2 
Spemeer............; 9 0 9 43 7 50} 1,735 242! 1,977 17 ” 19 
SAVE Wea ose ocnc5-nai-! ail 0 al 76 3 79| 40,128] 3,426] 48, 554 6 0 6 
AMEX OCG ices See eee ea 0 0 0 76 28 104; 3,200! 1,300) 4,500 6 2 8 
A PSI Sos pee ae 1 0 at 70 14 84] 5, 000! 500] 5,500 6 i 4 
PAS OE: S. 22..-2: 2 0 2 42 0 AVA Laos} Cltede233 5 0 a 
Atalprabe Gliese so-so 15 0 15 94 is 106] 4,800 600| 5, 400 30 3 33 
AAV ACs (0 tC 9 Lee a 0 3 89 Vi 106| 3,560 680| 4, 240 4 0 4 
Washington .. 16 2 18 68 10 78| 4,110 350! 4, 460 45 5 50 
WWaVNe oS wt 0 0 ees ae eee Obl: sheet ee: 4,000 0 0 0 
Webster .. ...1.... 2 0 PAs KOI 14 iA agen DAL 578] 5,999 5 0 5 
WV eIad tle Y. <5. 2.2.28. 5 0 5 150 7 157| 7,000 > 7, 250 10 0 10 
= SAVE I B72 oe er 2 0 2 58 1 PS Oieme cet wenllgiert tre [eta gue a 0 ai 
Woodford .. ... 15 4 19 35 16 51] 2,050 976| 3,026 a a 32 
Uk Sa ICES eee se 78] 1,076] 9,233] 9,110) 18, 343/501, 681) 49, 217/550, 898| ls 774| 171| 1,945 
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Total Value of 
All School Houses 


and Grounds 


COUNTY 
= 
NaF SN Ee Se ee Set 2 ee OR eh a lS 
B N0 Cc Wh Scio, SM stirs or ee ee Se Pee $18, 500 
2a NSS 1 Gales aie Mca omepn Rkaen, [ct en Sia 60, 000 
PATS OLS OT) gtr cy cen then, aaeek eames 25, 000 
JY. RE 2 i io Doge stint = a TPT ey a eel Praia 70, 550 
Arr en ees Sesame eh) ee en oO eae 100, 000 
BS Pe te ie ee eae Se stant ese a eyed 42,700 
bg Ri het ber sem A i Ok kate taeda Dine al dt 43, 600 
SS OOTLO Fe pee eee aso Pie, Oe ee 55, 000 
BOUL DOT ere ee eee eee ee ete 34, 750 
BOY orate ne nao meen eee oe had a 50, 300 
BOY Len Rc es eae ce On a eck 18, 975 
STUCK EN oc ed ae eee 40, 000 
Brea thilt yee ae ee ee 80, 000 
Breckinridgets. fee. 1 ee 24, 000 
IBOLT Cer eee eee RY es eet 24, 000 
BU GlET Ce tee ae es eared Seok 37, 000 
Caldwell bee 2 ANE) Seer Bin ne 39, 000 
CATOWAY sie ecd ee coe ee oh ee 70, 000 
Cam pbellione oe ce pene ore 100, 000 
Carlisle obs Gis cote cigar eee or epee es | ine ieee 
Carrol 12 sock tee tk Pare Same 43, 725 
Carter. 2c ee eee gi 63, 000 
CASEY SOUS ke See en 2 a en tet Ee 46, 000 
Christian ssi. Seon) este wee el Gere etre 
Clarkia ss. ome ee te seb ae 25, 000 
CTO OR INE Ago BEN Oe wore cee arenes 55, 100 
CT GOT ile ee eer ee ee ogee nate ea) 
CIittendenu. 1. eee ees 35, 500 
Cumberland) 35 fe) 2k se nels oe 2, 000 
DI AMIOS Son cee tne, ih meee oe eee eee 115, 150 
iWdmonson’*.. sss oo eee 25, 000 
SRELELO LO nee ae ee eee Sets ee 
OS C11 1k) See oe ek pete 20, 006 
TAY CULG Hers Sa ee aon a) 2 120, 955 
RPL Sr FS ae 2 ae cee ee ee ee eas 87, 000 
LOY Cpa ee eee epee ae es ees 38, 895 
Brankln je veo oe et ak eee ee eee ere 
EOULILON tespicsee tet ene ee ee 95, 000 
Gallatin so ee ee ee ae ee 35, 000 
Garrard sy See eee bee eee 75, 600 
Gantt. (54.5686 o eae ee ee ee ree 48, 000 
Gia ves tay co eee ae Crees 70, 000 
Grayson «prata wes ee ee 56, 000 
Greenae 1 ne eee eee et 15, 000 
Greenupow: 2.70 aS ees eee 34, 250 
Hancock (cule Meets ve cen 24, 800 
Parding Ss Yak, ae ee eee oe owed 121,524 
ds F209 FN & Weg cok RET Ht os Ban he occa 40, 000 


Colored 


$950 
3, 000 
1, 000 
4, 250 
10, 000 
1, 200 
1, 200 
800 
12, 000 
700 
13, 750 
400 

0 

2, 200 
275| 


1, 100 


- 26,250 


Total 


$19, 450 
63, 000 
26, 000 
74, 800 

110, 000 
43, 900 
44, 800 
55, 800 
46,750 
51, 000 
82, 725 
40, 400 
80, 000 
26, 200 
24, 275 
38, 200 
44, 000} 
75, 000! 

100, 000 
40, 000 
44, 475] 
63, 000] 
46, 400 

500, 000 
27, 800 
56, 200 
16, 000 
36, 5v0 

8, 200 

122, 250 
27, 000 
20, 000 

142, 955 
92, 000 


34, 550 


125, 036 
40, 500 


Total Value of 
All Furniture 
and Apparatus 


re} 
= 5 
S c 
E s) 
$2, 750 $275 
16, 000 575 
2, 500 100 
5, 680 625 
11, 120 1, 650 
7,175 600 
12, 500 500 
6,500 200 
6, 700 2, 700 
8, 640 110 
2,113} 1,825] 
15, 000 0 
7,000 300 
3, 800 95 
5, 500 900 
9,000} 1, 000} 
8, 500 0 
3, 844 125 
14, 500 0 
1, 000 q | 
2, 400 800 
10, 200 110 
7,500 175 
2, 500 300 
12, 410 825 
4,500 200 
2,500 0 
2, C00 0 
16, 500 5, 500 
8, 006 800 
5, 055 5 
8, 500] 600 
8, 800 200 
4,500 250 
4, 750 250 
10, 000 250 
8, 000 a) 
1,500 400 
7, 725 60 
2, 800] 250 
11, 725 615 
5, 000 100 
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COUNTY 


oo, 2 ae 
on a eeares 
oo re 
Jackson 


Jefferson 


So Cw eeeroncneaseccsccocscccensscscsecoscesoeecsscenseses 
Po ewe eccceccorcctesewccsscesecsceccsceccccsccccceescces 
PS Seen ecwonsersnscsocscsosencscscessseccccescccsnscecs 
22 = Pe eeenccccsescocencscccccesscccosessecocosucccee 
PS Se weeeccnesceccwoseescocsecaccssessceseetccscccescce= 
OR Seeeeneccesarecceccescensosenssccceseccosescosecnsaccece 


BO Coes teeseewnsnscccoseccnsscesceweeesccceeescorecnccosaseeeces 
SO Sh awse cers eccccsces ss saseesessacecenecesersccerssecconcecccs 


SP Co conccrcccsenscencacensccoeasesccscccocccnvesscssccescecs 


1S sew encewen cows ser cnesescesecesceaecescascsogeescos 


AR ML ee cs ccs t aval dace sec tcacvncdscatcas co eassict 
SESE. 6B Se Re Ue Se 
TESORO E> RS Sint test alae eh Dae ee 
0 SS RS re 
A EMIT oo cca cosh csetecathc eee besasuvedescucucsecscocecis 
TES TSR 0. sof <a a en a 
MAISON) clea ee ees 
INUEE Ly Sis 0 = ee a 
TNL STENS yo ee cap Ae a em 
IMUSINE CIR oe eae BAN ne arate ae tie ea 
TS OYLICTTEY GY SES Sele ee 
UAT NPETOLIECIGY: «Sa. cecdterteccesvoressndestsavderwceseedsnc 
PN ISSUT Ne oo. 522s ocacacadcostesccectesesavccstuesesshesersteedt 
UMIMPEA ESTE OTE <0 acccssedapcascaccvenscatetsselcscicvondeesés 


SEES XO LG Gee Spat 9 ie ee ee eal 


OMA) ay. eee Ps re 


SF ca cts ccsscaaiieacdubcsinewhacctanies Sse btiainoe 


Total Value of 


All School Houses 


and Grounds 


© 3 
ee 
GG ow 
EB s) 
$40, 470 $900 
70, 000 3, 000 
65, 000 5, 000 
72, 850 2, 800 
93, 172 10, 450 
29, 000 0 
166, 000 12, 000 
35, 000 5, 000 
49, 000 0 
125, 000 2, 500 
18, 000 200 
50, 000 2, 000 
35, 000 1,500 
60, 300 1, 200 
75, 000 0 
14, 900 100 
75, 000 0 
90, 000 7, 000 
30, 000 1,500 
32, 000 2, 500 
48, 000 4,600 
20, 000 0] 
60, 000 6, 900 
45, 000 400 
20, 000 0 
67, 000 2, 800 
21, 000 1, 600 
12, 000 0 
60, 000 1, 500 
45, 000 1, 600 
50, 000 100 
50, 000 8, 000 
30, 000 1, 000 
42,000 1, 000 
81, 000 6, 000 
42, 000 0 
47, 000 3, 000 
93, 679 8, 062 
85, 800 2, 600 
80, 500 2,145 
46, 500 1, 250 
75, 000 3, 000 
16, 000 400 
53, 350 1,000 


Total 


$41, 370 
73, 000 
80, 000 
70, 000 
75, 650 

103, 622 
29, 000 

178, 000 
40, 000 
49, 000 

127, 500 
18, 200 
52, 000 
36, 500 
61, 500 
75, 000 

2, 100 
15, 000 
75, 000 
60, 000 
97, 000 
31,500 

8, 564 
34,500 
52, 600 
29, 000 
66, 900 
45, 400 
20, 000 
69, 800 
22, 600 
12,000 
61, 500 
46, 600 
50, 100 
58, 000 
31, 000 
43, 000 
87, 000 
42,000 
50, 000 

101, 741 
88, 400 
82, 645 
47,750 
78,000 
16, 400 
54, 350 


Se ee eS 
eee 


Total Value of 
All Furniture 
and Apparatus 


White 
Colored 
Total 


$4, 300 $90} $4,390 
4, 000 600 4, 600 
avaesartatenfic) Uieeatens 1, 700 
10, 000 500} 10,500 
5, 900 1, 600 6, 360 
12, 388 2,275} 14, 663 


11, 000 0| 11,000 
16, 000 1,000] 17,000 
4,000 600} 4,600 
7, 500 o| 7,500 
6, 000 500] 6,500 
1,500 20} 1,520 
10, 000 150} 10,150 
5, 000 400} 5,400 
10, 250 210) 10, 460 
10,000 0| 10, 000 
eae (aah ere 2, 600 
4,000 100} 4,100 
3, 000 0| 3,000 
Mh leases eee 12,000 
16, 000 2,000} 18,000 
4,000 400} 4,400 
cH ah |e sr 13, 229 
3,500 500! 4, 000 
6, 300 2,000| 8,300 
2, 600 o| 2,000 
7, 000 690} 7, 690 
5, 000 25| 5, 025 
4, 000 0} 4,000 
9, 000 300} 9,300 
5,500 700} 6, 200 
3, 100 0| 3,100 
15,000 500} 15,500 
5, 000 400} 5, 400 
4,000 50] 4,050 
5, 500 450| 5, 950 
5, 000 100} 5, 100 
6, 000 300} 6,300 
4,500 500} 5, 000 - 
7, 500 0} 7,500 
8,500 775|. 9,275. 
9,609! - 1,420/ 11,029 
10, 080 610} 10,690 
10, 000 1,000} 11,000 
3, 800 300] 4,100 
7, 000 500! 7,500 
4,000 500! 4,500 
7, 125 100} 7, 225 
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Total Value of . Total Value of 
Ali School Houses All Furniture 
and Grounds and Apparatus 
COUNTY ap 
sees Ba = - Fa 
a 80) 21 lee 
B Ss) a E Oo 
IRCrEYy yihe tes eer ee ae ee eee $30, 00C $1,000] $31, 000 $10, 000 $100 
VO ore eet ate ee Meee eee oe en ee ete oh 149, 000 1,000; 150, 000] 30, 000 250 
IO WLS tie A Oe CE ieee. eee 2a renee, coat eee 30, 000 |e 
BuUlTASK ICG yee eg a eee eee 129, 000 5,600} 134, 600 23, 550 250 
FRODETUESON emperor 9,906 100 10, 000 1,149 30 
ROCK CAStICR raters aoe ta Rema wey 46, 700 300 47, 000 9, 000 50 
HO Wa eo a oe eee 23, 50 200 23, 700 6, 000 30 
FRI SSO Bod cone aaa ae | Sie ee a ee 380, 000 "ait | 
DRA ge > cee Oe eee Ailes ti ee, Stak Ws 2, 40, 806 8, 000 43, 800 3, 600 900 
Shelby sere ee ee | 60, 000 4,000} .64, 000 7, 000 500 
SLID SOD ean eee oe ee eee eae 41, 600 2, 800 44, 400 3, 250 800 
SPENCER ia Steun ec! Sores ee eee 31, 400 1, 785 82, 185 2,332 170 
Ra VilO TD becngtne co ee ee ae eee 24,510 1,980 26, 490) 8, 420 360 
FINO CC Be es eee bce hoe Se eee: 50, 000 11, 000 61, 000 10, 000 1, 000 
RES Sah Benes Ae rate fee) eee 56, 150 2, 000 58, 150 8, 000 400 
ih ob gay] OME Sage: Spneee RE sa RE i bce Tg 26, 000 0 26, 000 4,000 0 
OTTO a Bee kare eA ON ieee ates 150, 000 5,000) 155,000 8, 000 1, 000 
WVEALTEC Tig 20 cae 2 aa tear ees een eee oe 82, 400 38, 240 34, 640 10,000} - 1,000 
AV SII ST OD ac. ete See eee 155, 675 1,200] 156,875 4,700 400 
WY ALY TO fie lank oes BE ee oh on ee ee ee ae ae 40,,000|)\.i> “Sc2 Srl eae eae 
SWECDSTE Risa eee oe ee ee 88, 810 3,135 91, 945 8, 496 274 
WV Ee ye he ae Se rr See Noe eee Ss 758, 000 500} 758,500 80, 000 ~ 800 
WiOlEO Si atten See eo eee ee 40,000} , 400 40, 400 2, 200 20 
WOO OE OR Ostia ate sce 2 es ete Wire 47, 878 4,005 51, 883 4,588 730 
POU Beets cee, een een renee ae Sn Oe TGs mes oee 964/$7, 895, 782! $839, 324| $53, 529| $941,682 
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1M Gs hse ae eee 5 Le 2 SA 17, 726. 6€ 4,743.00 0 172794 0 
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NS abhi hea eee rice ee ee 750.00 400.00 0 116.00 378.60 216.00 
IB GL seas c ie see 1, 200.00 G 815.00 60.00 26.00 178.90 
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Grant ta Wives ae! 1,000.00 72.00 0 89.50 45.00 144.00 
GTAVES ihe eee 1, 500.00 35.96 0 222.90 33.91 303.00 
Gravsonis . ee 750.00 75.00 184.50 117.50 12.90 216.00 
(STGGN eee oe ee 900.00 20.00 0 93.50 0 144.00 
GYPSNID oe es 600.00 200.00 0 158.40 0 144.00 
TAT COCK Bane poiereusemcet: 600.00 87.25 0 er) 102.00 156.00 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT—DISBURSEMENTS. 


For county and 
district libraries. 


COUNTY 


Hardin 
Harlan 


Hart 


SC) Si 0: a 
aS S Co i a ca 
Peete Oe. <8 oe. 
JOSSAMING 2 ccc. 
BIT SOT «| soe csc ccecc 
CES 6 nr 


Larue 


BS Cpe ee ee rr 
NOON AG ete es Ae 


SS a 


‘Magoffin 
MAO =25) sion odes ae 


Martin 
MR TON rts oe Uk. es tre 


SUAS CTY S52 1 tsi ae ae ete 
McLean 
TCSP (RE ee ary ee 


Sa ss 9 gill cre 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
PMINTITON DELL... ccccorecoseseces 
Nelson 


es Owoecenceereusceecsceecs 
SS Sher eceeneserseerserccencrcs 


So nawerereueesereuenraraserteacers 


Ohio 


SH tet qH 
og ° ee © soem 
4 ma z Qe Y y 3 
mo 250 5 Sos 
ta =| a aR “ ui ano 
SH See OF moe 
rt Q Ba) (oa) ¢ on 
es) ae) Valleau fet Heo pinion ae 
nese Oprod ON op 
Yo + gO n , 0 HS} 
a3 Hag O° oO 8 Hog 
o=2s ofa, O25 Og a 
38 BoSs | wea ad 
$1, 450. cl $323.68 $300.00 $108.65 
1, 200.00) = 0 821.13 87.00 
1, 000.00 20.00 490.00 138.40 
1, 000.00 110.00 0 0 
1, 500.00 0 566.00 117.25 
800.00 200.00 0 110.00 
1, 000.00 12.00 200.00 56.50 
1, 500.00 0 0 168.75 
800.00 300.00 0 73.00 
2,500.00 0 1, 208.80 181.00 
800.00 0 0 65.00 
900.00 0 0 135.00 
0 0 0 96.00) 
900.00 154.38 455.00 114.00] 
1, 200.00 0; 245.00 50.00] 
920.00 150.00 425.00 85.00| 
900.00 100.00 0 127.00| 
1, 000.00 100.00 400.00 154.50 
600.00 36.40 30.00 77.90 
600.00 100.00 0 75.00 
1,000.00 200.00] 0 65.00 
800.00 450..00| 0 108.25 
1,000.00 250.00 " 125.75 
650.00 128.99 0 883.80 
1, 200.00 15.00 0 125.00 
600.00 20.00 0 84.00 
1, 250.00 65.00 700.00 100.00 
650.00 0 0 180.00 
800.00 0 41.00 56.00 
0 0 0 0 
600.00 200.00 0 72.00 
900.00 100.00 0 125.00 
1, 000.00 0 0 101.00 
850.00 0 150.00 87.75 
600.50 600.00 0 105.00 
800.00 C 220.70 108.50 
550.00 100.00 0 0 
900.00 C 0 125.00 
750.00 63.44 0 $6.00 
600.00 0 0 85.00 
700.00 150. 00 0 80.00 
900.00 0 228.00 125.00 
1, 200.00 62.05 932.00 157.50 
800.00 303. 40 0 97.15 
650.00 0 350.00 104.00 
1, 000.00 275.00 0| 125.00 


$227. 33| 
60.00 
151.50 
108.50} 
0 


115.00 
3.00 
207.77 
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of 


county board of 


For salaries of 
education. 


members 


$216.00 
0 
144.00 
216.00 
192.00 
266.00 
204.00 
0 
216.00 
288.00 
120.00 
216.00 
144.00 
144.00 
112.00 
“144.00 
216.00 
288.00 
112.00 
120.00 
0 
205.15 
144.00 
216.00 
108.00 
105.00 
216.00 
183.00 
216.00 
0 
144.00 
285.00 
228.00 
140.75 
144.00 
144.00 
144.00 
216.00 
144.00 
120.00 
156.00 
144.00 
216.00 
216.00 
144.00 
216.00 
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q4 to4 G4 Hei fH 
o4 O45 Sx Rog ag cae 
ae BEE oS 535 ae o 9 
Ho Do Ko) oS Sy mag 
8 M on oS OS MOG Bo gars 
a 2 
COUNTY “x eee oe Os ¢ 2.4 3m 4 Os 
4 Pare = om . srs a Ow He ies, 
nes RES n2G bs Ne ELS 
ore Hay oO Hod pee ee 
KS OF a. oug Coe Ou Sia 
mos BESS > 9, ao id m&Eoo 
OlGRAM Seas eee $600. 00 $120.00 $200.00 or $7. . $60.00 
Oweneetcs ete. ere 1, 000.00 90.00 0 100.00 30.00 144.00 
OWSiey 2 2 eee 600.00 0 79.00 69.00 0 144.00 
Pendletonee eee | 800.00 76.91 241.95 153.60 0 407.00 
IP ORTY catee eee eee oe eae 400.00 0 85.00 0 0 250.00 
Pike Se ec 1, 800.00 375.00 0 176.35 17.00 0 
IPO Wel lgne: oo seo een 600.00 45.00 0 66.50 0 132.00 
Pulaski ea eee ee 1, 200.00 0 450.00 206.00 200.00 252.00 
ROVerLSONE. oes. 600.00 50.00 0 70.00 0 48.00 
Rockcastle = ss 800.00 70.95 540.00 65.00 45.00 177.00 
FROWa ll eect ea Seen 600.00 250.00 0 110.00 20.00 144.00 
PUULS Sel eae ee or ae 600.00 0 75.00 90.00 6.60 144.00 
SCO UL. ie eee a 150.00 100.00 100.00 86.00 21.00 144.00 
Selb ya seen ee 98.05 720.00 118.25 800.00 216.00 249.65 
SHO GAY ORSON a5 ae eee 600.00 300.00 0 72.00 0 144.00 
Spence we ee 600.00 0 0 52.85 864.92 141.00 
AY 1 Olen eee eee 0 5.95 0 0 0 48.00 
TOG plate sen ee ee ae 1,020.00 80.00 420.00 120.00 0 214.00 
A Rb an Fehon Ok ee oh rere Near eae 959.00 45.00 0 85.00 30.00 144.00 
AB eiboay ay heyy ee eke tl CD 600.00 51.90 0 65.00 9.00 144.00 
TOp owen ate $. (ents ce reas ai 1, 200.00 81.25 840.00 185.85 0 414.00 
Wiarrenyy) eo cee ee 1,100.00 200.00 0 113.60 22.85 213.00 
Wie Shine tO nema ee 800.00 200.00 0 103.50 0 288.00 
WVIAC Downed ear aaah ee 1, 100.00 0 0 60.00 88.43 207.00 
IWLGDS CCI lsece ee ee 1, 200.00 0 550.31 127.80 213.77 138.00 
BV Vela til Cyan see rere aee 1,600.00 0 525.00 150.00 75.00 216.00 
VOL Orga aie, cca oe 900.00 0 0 60.00 0 132.00 
Woocdtorde ta. aoe 600.00 0 0 75.00 0| 120.00 
Totals w. ater ata $103, 401.50] $18,416.62] $16,767.12 $12,951.09] $9,560.93 $19, 274.95 
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SCHOLASTIC CENSUS OF APRIL, 1915. 
CITIES. 


i 


White Colored 
CITY © ® 

s ot 3 (ee! Te 

Br Ere Cre alee Ga [oer ligne 

® ° 7) iS) uO 

cd a a ile eae aca on 
oS Ps oo Sa Sl nD 1,218 | 2,444 56 61 117 2,561 
Bellevue =. 2128.2... eee caabt kena eas aegachnaearde<sents 911 2 0 1 af! 1,773 
TELS relat a See CES aUSY SS 0 Ve ema a 866 | 1,636 3832 337 669 2, 305 
(COST ETE CC TEIN oc a eo ee 355 7123 43 68 111 834 
ee 2d aco caran oka insEe beac tasnde sbecaevneen>sbcice 504 978 0 0 0 978 
Ge Ou Cem ade M ls OTN) e196 2. senct occsteacc uccasestoluescscbbenwdecsl 7,547 | 14,960 275 296 571 | 15,531 
(Cchy VTE TO1 Ig OVS SB ti ee 343 671 96 80 176 847 
EN AMEN eB Caco ween ach oat sad caves bdens noms coe 3 1,084 | 2,116 0 3 3 2,119 
MN PONT 0 5c 5c Lesa chaasstcseSencbansdengeosedetec es 978 | 1,830 228 260 488 2,318 
MV TA os ace kasccncandcsdosepennnsseresons 278 545 181 183 364 909 
SEP 1g GSTS Oa ee Sear nea ee ag 1,212 |. 2,472 515 547 | 1,062 3, 534 
MPs sca canteadecnssnconsesstnspanonssnanns yy an mae YA) 487 567 | 1,054 2, 424 
TE DAMA OIA Ss ee ace oa 343 640 167 198 365 1,005 
TE SOT GNSS Opes eee a 2.651) 5,342 | -2,583 |, -2,. 714 | 5,247 10, 589 
OTE EY TSS WEY Ses. oe ga Se SA ea a gi sl ee eer ee Co) eae MeO negro nanan aARtEN Samed eee ae 58, 508 
TL Ui GUNONONE 5 SaaS BS OSE sR ee esl Ta sea 498 956 2 2 4 960 
NN as ek a aks nicSecpagntwasvustuens® G23 eet 482 189 177 366 1, 798 
BO NS Pans seqopdeeenscoctenscebscashs 603 | 1,228 184 207 391 1,619 
MOO) 550 o2ecs Lac an ecn cette ens asensecesaenseveite 1,026 | 1,964 264 249 513 2,477 
“SEIN WOO] Baas ee a a 3, 425 6, 892 87 98 185 7, 077 
STG uc os EBY SATT NS ae ence a ee 277 519 116 105 Dal 740 
OS So a ee 1,132 | 18,002 440 485 925 | 4,317 
TPB GTB) Fes nr 2, 268 4,541 755 832 | 1,587 | 6, 128 
TRS CS) aS OER RR a 572 1, 052 193 201 894 1, 446 
CETTE S I LEIS ea tn 866 765 63 54 117 882 
JEP TG) 1G 16 Lm a ape a rae Re 497 972 360 314 612 1, 646 
ESTRELA EY Sa ee a ne 249 553 195 168 363 916 
SW Teena LSS) CE ae a ne eRe 193 324 83 90 173 497 
Bape Ce OTS occas teacs cass ncdascselonastsclor toqeteescectess 622) 1,289 373 449 822 2, 061 
CESSES 7a a ane a oy Re 31,270 | 32,058 | 68,328 8, 217 8, 746 “tats = nnn 40 | 068 [BB | 27 | 8 TH6 | 16.068 | 15,7 16, 963 : 138, 799 


*No census taken in 1915; 1913 census used. 
**No census taken in 1915; 1914 census used. 
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ENROLLMENT IN SCHOOL 


White Colored 
CHR ye 
= cs 
2 | g | g---e-- gg 
Come wee weer. 
= cs a = cs KR 
ASLAN rea ieee lee eae ea ee 879 949 | 1,828 44 | 44 
IBOLT C Viti Cir ete a ee eee a 387 413 809 Mets 0 
TS OVAL iS GL GG alee oes ee oe 539 665 | 1,204 285 238 47 
Central COCY a ieee ate ee eee: 344 ei2 716 30 40 
CORDIN 25 ene cs eke ee ae a eee ae 458 437 895 | Osis 0 
COVINIS COM SR 2y ero 2 eres Cee ey ame 2, 248 2, 240 4,488 | 207 230 437 
Gaiaana sneha sep eee ween ARO ee. PMID ees ~ 290 838 628 €9 68 137 
AD YSR A Wey alee sine nen ae a relia es, NC Re AN ~ 486 503 989 0 0 
Tar or Use ee on ee ee 662 fstsema fie ec Wg 161 186 547 
Géeoreeto wi ie acer thet perenne: 215 205 420 123° 151 27 
HVenGerSOT es eet oe eee ere 902 865 | 1,767 | 270 301 601 
FOP KINGS Viller eal ee eee 499 B51 | 1,050 | 357 | 481 8388 
EEDA OU 6 0.2 eco heeds Se RO ce 140 > 180 320 | 66 79 145 
TCX INS CON ae ee ee es 2219 ale ee Oi =. 4444601 = 686 76 | 1,462 
LO US VIEL Coes a pee ee oe tees ee Se aes aes LA Saree 23 3,570 | 2,565 | 2, 848 5, 413 
EEC 0 Wate 2 eS A ee eee, ore 266 296 562 | ee a2, all 
thes Weg F1cV no lg ge Weta heme eee ARE. SS a 631 648 | 1,279) (127 122 249 
IVEGSVES VBL Cogn tek ie ho OPS a ee pe 440 479 910 “ST 113 200 
Middiesboro a Se eee 523 587 0! 115 1323 5p ee 
NEW) OFA Cate ie ae eel on, 1,640 | 1,603 | 3,248 56. eS eee ae 
NICHOLAS VIIN6 se. Boe iat eee | 218 204 522 76 | -*56 132 
OW ENS OT Ose ce ete te ee tee ae, Reed TOTS eile 1295) 2-200 258 | 325 583 
PACA CATT oo eaters cere see ete | 1,403 | 1,442 | 2,845 | 384 | ° 423 807 
i | Ne Uae ae pee ree ee Seabee | 355 416 “ek | =o atl DL 183 334 
Pineville seer Fee Pet ee hae | 301 255 556 | 30 50 . 
SRL GIT ON) Ce eae 380 402 782 206 251 457 
Roussell ville un tne oo ee eo | 238 | 232] 470 | 127°|\* 126) ae 
Vier Sat HGR ee a ee es em 133 150 323 5b- | 87 142 
‘Winchester: beie ee eee te P2097 | B78") 5675 | 188 | 224) 412 
Ota lS eee a oe ee ene eee | 30, 071 | 30, 715 | 60, 786 | 6, 680 | 7,622 | 14,302 
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SCHOOL. YEA 


R CLOSING JUNE 30, 1915. 


bo 
(225 as 
Co 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 
AGS @ ELO.O by 
White Colored 
Glan Ys A 

vo () 

Lol ce 4! 4 
pe ee ee cee bas 
es o ) s S) ) jane 
A cs a = ca A OH 

(SSE aS ea eee ee 151 787 | 1,538 38 39 rig | 1,615 
aT Se SRS aia eee eerie ere Fi nk Plo eeeere Vn a= ate are | aessnses | 659 
BION Ne eM COTY aac cose ckcensactcsas--eteencocetuore-ceneee! 462 607 | 1,069 158 163 321 poo 
Me ciinlec NO Wah eter oe a eS ee: 211 247 458 20 35 5D 513 
(Cho PUSS She Bi KS see ey a ee 265 283 548 0 0 0 | 548 
“Spay TA seth TONES mp te e a TAU Ee (ea Barty 3, 080 13 156 293 3, 876 
8 SS en ee ese a a ee n0 8538S BLQn Ses ager nes 105 615 
DA YtOT oeccec cece ants teeeesecese ee esttctteenntnannaeteneesneneee 406 424 830 0 0 | 0 830 
(E08 UTEP a a es eee ee [ee eet ag eae TOS KOS, Apes haegees | ee | 252 | 1, 360 
8 OES 98 rr a a er 150 170 320 88 él 219 | 53 
[og 0 PSS OPES a ea et eer 660 640 | 1,300 200 317 Ban | 1,817 
TENE OUT EV SSSCU B ICS a reecs e  en 497 438 866 25 Byes 572 | 1, 438 
Th ZTE ANCA Seen aes el ee ee ee 1206 160 280 43 ‘45 89 369 
Tf SISTINE BOC eae eco LO, ol O14 li os.ocd 512 558 | 1,070 4, 391 
IE SSS ee eee 9,694 | 9,585 | 19,279 | 1,930 | 2,154 | 4,084 | 23,363 
Sana re a ate Pete ere inet esa peer eee Set ee “Sarees [Me Setenatenl |= saeaetss 436 
(VGN SEC ee ee ec nie ane | 485 515 |~ A, 000 80 89 169 3169 
NE pe he 2c cccscanctenvccemr | 2 mibanmrens ie Heecsesee fo seecteee Po oeeeenene on preteen | betes 877. 
VMI BILOSONGOmee ohne ek decent eodeets 417 500 SSI NT G2 kel Poaceae ( esc seed arp pease og aac Serene 
Sip 2 SN Se en ATA) wis 42o sl 2, So" 3 48 | 91 2, 930 
SN WRAY SLE WSASend 176 224 400 70 50 120 520 
«CONE TASS) OTT GEES A i meee 844 926 | 1,770 165 218 383 2,158 
“Sond ages, Py Si) Rs Je I MAI oe pa eee) framerate ape tla aie sens t Wireeees 677 | 3, 198 
"SUES aS al et a 272 322 594 111 137 248 842 
Sloysipe eh, "USS (GIS Ra a ces es (aren ee ener ADS oltapeween in| enema 61 489 
TEE [ERT SST AE hag Sn em ire 261 278 39 159 180 339 978 
TESS LST HTL wel eee 177 179 306 95 99 _194 | 550 
Me eaerert i crctare) ete 2 eS ee Soca 92 140 232 41 65 106 | 706 
BER IIB INS SCOT oe cn sda. “ove baceededewede taceuel: 250 360 610 155 160 315 | 925 

Dr MME So ck at rn, 2 tes 21,042 | 21,606 | 46,817 | 4,295 | 4,966 | 10, 329 | 59,118 
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No, Over 10 


Pupils Enrolled No. Enrolled Years of Age 
But Not in Over 18 Years Unable to Read 
School Age of Age and Write When 
CITY Enrolled 

oO Ss oO 3 fd) 3 

2/S/¢/2/8 |z)2]8 le 

E | 8 |e [2 | 8 |e | ae 
PASTA Cero ee arts otek 32 0 32 21 0 21 10 a 3 
Bellevue. sec] cae] cee PRT | eS, ed 
Bowling Green .......... 0 0 0 6 ale 17 5 3 8 
GentralS City... it 0 at 19 1 20 2 0 3 
Cormpin> spe 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 
Covington 2.2225 5 0 5 0 0 0 3 0 3 
Cyber a eee 0 0 0 8 2 10 0 0 0 
AY COT Boe, Soe ye 30 0 30 12 0 12 0 0 0 
Oa TChOn tera ees 20 0 20 58 3) 67 0 0 0 
Georgetown .. ............ 5 12 17 3 3 6 0 3 3 
FLCHUCLS ON aa ees 6 0 6 14 0 14 9 3 12 
Hopkinsville .. .......... 2 0 2 1 5 6 a 0 3 
Iebpanon sae cee ae 0 0 0 0 2 2 0 0 0 
eX SON mee 835 27 362 5 2 7 5 4 9 
TOUTS he aaeia ee es 66 20 86 321 81 402 0 0 0 
TATTOO Weathers oe os ee AY atest) SRN orcs ahs | Gk eae | OA oe Done rare eee ea erry pees 
Mayiield ee ose igs 18 31 3 10 13 6 ff 13 
MAYSVill@ meee cee 10 3 13 19 0 19 7 2 9 
Middlesboro .. 2.000... 0 0 0 17 0 17 0 3G 0 
INGWiDOL Ue easier 81 ili 82 0 0 0 1 0 1 
Nicholasville. ..'S2cc4 Se PO ekg | Bo ee apa eee a ees 2 rr aes 
Owensborov. +. 1 0 1 23 6 29 0 0 0° 
Paduca niger t. 2a 2 0 2 16 20 36 0 0 0 
Pariser en see 0 0 0 19 6 25 if 0 1 
Pineviller S224. 25 2 2 4 4 0 4 0 0 0 
ERT CHUTINO TI Cees area 7 4 11 4 1 5 1 2 3 
Russellville 0 ww... 0 8 8 0 4 4 0 3 3 
Wersalllesse =. 35 0 35 1 1 2 0 0 0 
Winchester 2) cn..c5.... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 


| 
Totalsta. 2 eee 653 105 | 758 575 | 164 739 54 28 | 82 
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PUPILS—CITY. 


fh SCHOOL YEAR CLOSING JUNE 30, 1915. 

aor 
£328 
ENROLLMENT BY GRADES—WHITE. Snag 
z 20 me 
CITY bn % a 
= = = 2 = s = 2 |oeag 
a] @ @ i] i @ @ @ an 
4 Bs um ta & i ui topes: 
o) o) ) ) 6) | ) oo) O |ORoR 
PSC e 6 Sa oe 337 254 224 236 207 149 117 127 209: 
DS Y-) 0c a) (- 106 82 87 104 100 162 69 59 0: 
Bowling Green. ........ 179 157 129 143 135 119 94 108 157 
Central] City-.. .......-...:- 99 yal 49 74 66 71 56 44 4 
(COOP O1 8 0) 2 re 231 101 114 127 | 69 80 | 53 3t | 100 
GOVINO oe a asoscecscecscs- 881 707 663 596 542 434 309 OUGH ees 
Cynthiana =. .e2-n.-- 59 70 76 49 50 49 46 46 40 
| a cos @ Paks ee eR 161 126 133 138 129 99 82 56 260 
AGT OIG os covesesseovacee 202 143 144 203 182 127 78 val 150 
Georgetown .. ...........-- 56 44 42 41 52 50 40 37 50 
Henderson = ............ 3874 215 216 213 168 142 113 98 250 
Hopkinsville .. ......... 187 145 149 137 118 95 98 121 27 
PPO AMVOTNG so0 odrcsascccectzoseen: 50 33 30 32 36 22 25 15 300 
ATO RAT ES LOM ne civescennnsue-- 604 504 592 422 442 409 309 228 600 
PROTA VILL) © a5 sotnoeresssasene 4,663 | 3,048 | 2,734 | 2,624 | 2,842 | 2,164] 1,608) 1,371 8, 611 
TEA TIGUIO ats, eee eee 82 16 67 82 54 52 46 37 0 
Oo ee Ve Ee a rea 191 199 162°) 4 — 137 134 118 81 81 30 
IVES VANNC) oe <> cnoceresesanaee: 166 99 99 90 85 62 60 64 166 
Middlesboro .. .......... 286 115 160 100 126 96 68 54 40 
INS Oe 2 <n 500 433 400 445 370 337 270 209 1, 340 
Nicholasville ... ........ 154 38 44 35 | 30 36 35 38 14 
Omensbporo- . \....:........ 282 273 253 266 239 195 213 132 357 
SS oY OND UOEN 0 ie cig eee ee 432 391 411 314 303 272 223 163 450 
(ohn =i ee 102 73 89 106 89 79 51 42 200 
VIVE VAMC epee csaccaseccevenonuse 110 47 61 104 64 42 40 36 30 
PAC IDIAION occ © Scccssesoncecce 133 104 108 88 90 80 57 37 250 
Russellville =. ...........- 84 67 59 61 61 46 40 42 40 
ewersailles . © ....:....-...-- 54 45 45 36 16 32 12 8 110 
Winchester ... ............ 197 98 110 103 82 17 64 44 200 
ULC CS) ce 11,062 | 7,753 | 7,450 |- 7,106] 6,381 | 5,636] 4,402 | 3,706 | 18, 985 


EE 
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pee 
ENROLLMENT BY GRADES—COLORED. 288 
eee 
CLiy. 4 3 = 
ri N ior) —H Ver) Je) ~ ioe} oO ord 
o ) co) o o) o o) © HDHD 
TS oS oS ; oS oS a) so} DO AGH 
ian} ian} fan} @ an) 3 cs} rant SI hoot a} 
= u a H 4 a =» fe Aes 
oe) 1) oO a) e) o) o) C5 |B 
AsShnlandie wae 19 13 15 13 10 9 6 3 0 
Bellevue a05 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 107 
Bowling Green. .......... 106 60 63 82 tl 50 32 18 45 
WeEnttral CCl yee cee 13 9 15 15 13 4 6 4 0 
Corbina ee 0 0 0 Ot pee O 0 0 0 0 
CGEVineton ise 125 82 82 36 49 ay 22 10 0 
CUNTHI AN ae ee 15 26 30 14 12 12 11 4 0 
Day tone ee 0 | 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Wranicorten....0e= 67 34 40 53 23 26 17 10 0 
GeorgetOwn .. wu. 72 43 33 28 22 18 16 15 3 
Henderson) 2s ise. 170 81 97 83 42 38 36 22 125 
Hopkinsville .. .......... 87 we 91 34 18 13 18 10 10 
Lebanon 2.2. oe 76 17 20 wa 8 5 5 3 35 
DOXINSTON. 3% ceceeeteccrnee 330 216 193 313 151 101 92 74 300 
TIOUISVIllC =e 1, 361 946 910 708 468 rat | 248 152 336 
TUGOWsl ee 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Mayfieldts.=... 87 36 42 38 11 14 12 5 0 
Maysvilleye -.2222 = 52 25 13 30 20 23 12 igh 0 
Middle SDOTO <x Miscccssee] Necccceee., | 2 eee] Pisses fi essccceet |S | Sonccznsta |i tcetesses]| Meroe | rn 
NG@WDOrt#) eee 30 11 8 13 9 9 7 5 0 
Nicholasville ... .......... 49 20 12 10 12 uy, 9 3 0 
OWeNSDOTLO 2. eeeeeeseesseeeee ‘116 79 75 61 70 48 28 37 69 
Paducah ere 102 73 ras 49 37 18 el 10 0 
Paris Mata ee 76 48 41 32 35 24 19 10 0 
Pineville 220 6 10 20 2 5 3 0 0 0 
Richmond ©... 140 53 39 50 46 31 28 27 petites 
Russellville .. .0.......... 98 37 34 31 17 18 5 9 3 
Versailles = 2.3 24 5 8 6 8 2 4 1 0 
Winchester <0 ccc. 168 51 54 45 382 23 22 17 
Totals i seer | 3, 389 1,976 | 2,006 | 1,757 | 1,145 820 663 460 1, 426 


*Included in white estimate on preceding page. 
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PUPILS—CITY. 
SCHOOL YEAR CLOSING JUNE 30, 1915. 


No. Children Woe units No. Pupils 
Not Attending ae oh Sar ate Reported as 
Any School. P Truants Dur- 


(Estimated) space atin ing Year. 
CTEY 
© 3 o 2 ealre 
as 5 S = 8 S = 5 ee 
= iC iS Sa iC aS 5 iS © 
- 6) = es 3) A 3) = 
PUSS MUEYTN OES 6 oo os cacceosecseoscce 377 | 12 389 2 i 3 45 25 70 
Reon oe ee To ek 575 0 0 0 29 0 29 
Bowling Green. ........... 187 93 280 0 0 0 25 4 29 
emirate City ..:..3.. 60 a1 81 0 0 0 25 0 25 
‘CLONE OO) Sse a 60 0 60 1 0 1 0 0 0 
NEPRGAIIS TON 2. cencciactececcces, 0 0 0 6 0 6 84 25 109 
(1 EY 0G Sd 3 35 38 0 0 0 10 25 35 
EPO TY Von cedeeccckevsectceants 800 0 800 0 0 0 35 0 35 
LEVEES RD ECTCO Gf Olean ee 413 0 413 5 0 5 0 0 0 
RreCOESetoOWN: «usc... 10 100 110 1 0 1 7 9 16 
HETEHCECPSON, 2.0 occ.clense 290 155 445 1g ial 24 15 30 45 
Mopkinsville <.. .:........ 343 259 602 il 0 1 4 0 4 
MP PER TVO TE 5 oo2eccohecsseccorn, 25 45 70 0 0 0]' 0 0 0 
(ED alg a) | a 0 0 0 18} 6 19 115 226 341 
PAPUA SV ING. occivccecceseccee 1,600 500 | 2,100 0 0 0 407 294 701 
LOGS Sa i ce 0 0 0 3 0 3 7 0 7 
ARAN = 508 tcl 170 75 250 2 4 6 48 0 48 
DTAYVSVINE 0 ooc.cc. cnc 201 181 382 8 0 Satiay, sateen Fon scares 73 
Middlesboro .. ............ 650 0 650 13 0 13 0 0 0 
ieee Pc Shoe eo sh eal, 1, 916 2 0 2 62 8 70 
Nicholasville 2. w000..... 0 89 89 1 0 aL 6 30 36 
OWensbOro | ..—.x........... 681 83l' | 1,012 0 3 il ae ees Se) Daag ed ge a 
es Se eine er (Re ea ea CUD G Fr Aiea g evo ie poe rad nig Py amronianbonsy | MueaiAarneans We tai ne 
2 Sean 238 66 304 24 2 26 20 10 30 
NLT" b Se ee eco 130 65 195 4 2 6 0 0 0 
PRPOCMAOTMC. \.. oin.ecacreocceen 0 0 0 1 1 2 11 8 19 
Russellville .. ww... 10 20 30 4 1 5 0 0 0 
POT SAT OSS io eececcceecsoscense aK 13 24 0 0 0 8 a 13 
myaenechester .. ...........:.. 250 300 550 0 0 0 0 0 0 
ROE oe cocscaccensuacscanaees 6,514 | 2,360 | 12,965 104 31 135 963 701 1, 737 
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= See a ‘ 


STATISTICS—CITY. ai 
Hy SCHOOL YEAR CLOSING JUNE 30, 1915. 
£8 |S8 |S8 [Sse [ess [Wes 
we jue lag [eSu [ooo [ese 
8 108 | ots lots | ona 
o <0) Ver GS * + ho 
CITY | | Wom [ons [onee oo 
: S80 1320 | 328 2a goo 
OoS | OSS | Oe |. US) yee Ba 
kn | OGn| ODS |PgraulrPsSoleag a 
S36 | S85 | S88 |CoghlCog gs oaas 
Aso | Awo] Ho |[HvpoolHyoo|Oo00Hr 
AXES) DEY c[e Westeieer an Di atte sae UNa, HR ett LP a. Hen ot 77.6 65.42 | 84.3 | $23.50 | $31.45 | $37.30 
US Lc OR sh ig b Us peeetnceleen Af epee Nektar tee aes A! 45 31.4 82.3 18.76 | 41.64 50.55 
BOWtlMINS:-Gree nse ee een eee ee Te 65. 81. 13.50 | 26.04 
Genthal< Cit yen ene ee ee ee ee ae ee 94, 61. Glee SS 
On Dik lacks Recenter ee eee ae ee 1.07 | 66. 65. 9.28 8.60 14.30 
(OLe pis aves Wey 6h skes ere Mati Sak ae Sp Ne ie ca ann rasa 37 24.9 78.7 6.88 | 21.55 PAST | 
Cyntiiatiane ers et en i ee eee 92.4 75.1 81.4 3.88 | 25.86 31.79 
DY COT, ene beta sak ee aes ee aes 47 40. 84, 12.52 | 26.41 31.47 
gE a2 Wh 00 cel 65 by Weve nite A ie iene ue tO iy et he Ot tor 17 58. S165 eee ote 
(FOOT LELOW Dic kai a eae 80. 69. 78. 17.15 | 22.08 33.82 
Pendersons 65 ese eee ee a ae oe 70. 54, veh 15.95 |. 18.18 23.63 
BHopEMS Vill eco ee ee ee (Se 61. 82. 10.51 | 16.00 20.53 
Lebanon) CWbitese ete. ee 50. 40. 82. 9.50 | 18.00 | 24.00 
Webavion + (Colored) 2 36s eee Doe 25. 70. 4.58 | 11.20 18.30 
BIB co.€ 5 5 8-26) 3 Reap NM i, Bee Seat 0, lew Wc eta ewer NBC oP ad 58.5 42.4 72.6 13.79 | 24.72 33.26 
Lowisviller 2) ie Soe ee een ee ene 49.5 39.9 80.6 20.00 | 40.38 48.17 
E BIN E coy) pearaear Cf nae A cali UAE Oe Elta mh PASI a) Phe 58. 45. 75. 14.28 | 26.13 32.98 
Maytield OW bite) 2. 2a eee 84. 65.7 78. 13.16 | 15.67 20.49 
Mayfield (Goloréed) 23 2223 422 ee eee Rte 49.9 | 67.4 4.89 6.79 10.03 
Ma Vavill esis eee ie oe eet eee mena eect 67. 52. 79. 16.48 | 24.68 30. 44 
Middlesboross. 2e.2.288 2 oe eee ae ee bos 47. 93.- |..." | ee 
INGW DOT ese eee Sees epee ore 47. 41. 87. 12.73 | 26.59 30.45 
IN ChiG TaSiva ieee to eee ee ee eee ee 89. 70. Oe eee Oe a pe 
OAV ONS HOTO A 22 eae. ae oe te eae eee 64 49.85 | 79.45 | 18.60 | 28.75 37.23 
Padua. 2.2 5.50. 6scc:2 ee ee ee oe eee 70. 61. 87. 14.00.]- 22 see 
1 7h yt. Be ee eee. DM ELS... HM Sade Re aMeiee” Ee 51.7 39.5 76.2 13.67 | 26.40 34.61 - 
Pinevilles 2s 2 ee tee ee ee 84 PS IRY 89. 9.00 | 11.30 15.26 
Richmond 22235 =e ee ee 75. 53. he 11.50 | 15.30 21.60 
Russellville mGWibite) sec eee eee 88. 67. 80. 9.12 | 10.80 14.30 
Russellvillex (Colored) eee eee EY: 60. 76. 4.67 6.90 7.58 
Versailles .c8 re ee ee ee ee 100. 72. 72. 13.00 | 13.00 18.50 
Winchester.) ie 6 eee oe 51 44, 85. 14.00 | 27.00} 31.00 
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SALARIES—PRINCIPALS, TEACHERS—CITIES. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL® SALARIES 
PRINCIPALS TEACHERS 
White Colored White Colored 
CITY Jif 
ey ) CD) : S) 
3 = i Ss 
q)8:)¢] 8 )°3 | 2 (eae 
tex oO oO oO 
a Fy a es = ea a ts 
PA SHAN eset ae ee ent $1, 262 $615 $630 0 $878 $470 0 $360 
B12) OES g ) {; epas neeenanenne meer nie eer (ae meee ony Me Fea RAN in | CEP he po 
Bowling Green sien tase 1, 400 650 900 0 167 496 $529 471 
COnUraAly City tei nce eames 700 450 0} $450 0 450 0 450 
COT DL e ieee sen eee ae 693 0 0 0 0 50 0 0 
COVIneLOn Wa eee 1, 421 841 | 1,400 0} 1,087 726 766 655 
Cy Nthig nares eee ee 900 0 720 0 0 B57 0 8375 
\ BY Wig hah g Risin: ONS akin Mie eel ates eae tel 1, 050 712 0 0 900 538 0 0 
Mrankforteuee sts eee 925 650 900 0 0 475 0 325 
Georeetownis cee 1, 800 0 900 0 0 570 0 325 
PLCTIGCL SON. |< peas ere 1, 350 950 712 0} 1,116 568 525 896 
Hophinsvillerctctes.o ee 900 850 850 0 0 436 0 348 
TC DAN ON icae ns ee ee ee 1,500 0 640 0 0 540 960 0 
Lexinetonw wes eee 1,350 | 1,100 | 14, 025 750 | 2c... | sak po eee 
10 tis ATG saps eee tee 1,500 | 1,050 | el uk be 
TOL OW ios Sectevecescsssonecssescustncasabtccpesae | Dguc pentesontMh Aycepanserey, VoIP «yas E pIOeRe ccm emcee came ae oe tr 
IER YT ON ee a csecpreenvateamesessoerecees 742 0 360 0 540 50B'| “-azee e 
Maysville 9.5) sie nce SS PD ea a ee ee 
Middtesboro ws eee 0 S50.) Saas | [ele ae 0 440 | SL ee 
INCWDOPER te esa ee 1,17 |, “1,060 900 0 0 660 0 650 
Nicholas ilies 7m a 1, 200 750 550 0 0 500 0 300 
OWENSPOLO Vitesse 1,073 0 657 0 774 490 427 410 
Lets sl Keke a gua See teikaets eee TE SA | yi Seeeeeot,| MOOT rea eee ay | cemeeee oes | eee Pea 
PAT AG 557) cncestevanssccencsucsteqaecs cat eo teseeenaioas 1, 200 650 | 1,200 0 800 600 500 350 
PINnGVille tke eens 0 600 0 385 0 500 0 358 
Richmond. ssa See 900 0 765 0 salto a pete 
ussell ville ye. See ee 1, 400 0 448 0 0 410 845 6 
Versailles cen eee css 1, 200 0 675 0 0 435 0 210 
Winchester lc (acc nee eet ae 1,050 0} 1,250 0 0 500 600 450 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION—REPORT. 


SCHOOL HOUSES AND FURNITURE—CITIES. 


Total Value of All 
School Buildings and 


Grounds. (Exclude all 

that are used exclu- 

sively for high school 

CITY purposes.) 
,, 3 

2 5 3 

c Ce ° 

E 6) = 
Asnland ve oes. $171, 000 $5, 300 $176, 300 
Bellevue totes er ee ee ee 68, 500 
Bowling Green ............ 62, 500 15, 000 77, 500 
Central Civy were er | perce ccs [ies Md eee 30, 000 
GOLD nae ee one eee Bons 6, 000 
COVINETON Faiicc cance 483, 497 34, 264 517, 761 
Cynthiana ips. Sa 60, 000 5, 000 65, 000 
PAV TON Gers coca 60, 000 0 60, 000 
MH pank Loree siecce cre 123, 000 20, 000 1438, 000 
GeOrgetOWN .. crrccssseesee 1, 200 1, 200 2, 400 
MLENGETSOMN 2 co) coccsccesrsseseees 121, 000 33, 500 154, 500 
Hopkinsville .. .............. 60, 000 10, 000 70, 000 
TebanoOnwere: cn ctceeees 30, 000 3, 000 33, 000 
Lexington 2) .2cknn2 245, 000 35, 000 280, 000 
Houisvillet 2p es. 2, 380, 260 274,116} 2,654,376 
BANU OR RO ps pibey-peecteens te ieee reel fh ers alent al bri SE as ence 50, 000 
May fel dir oi eer 60, 000 1,500 61, 500 
VERY. SVL Geo eee ccc | eee are ol ee eee 160, 000 
Middlesboro .. ............ 60, 000 20, 000 80, 000 
ING WDORGs tea ete 445, 000 5, 000 450, 000 
Nicholasville ... ............ 50, 000 500 50, 500 
OWENSBOLO 2. ..n.cecseecceeees 288, 000 40, 000 828, 000 
POC ae eee ee ener em reread te tec ctercar 
PAT is ore occ eee 80, 000 10, 000 90, 000 
Pineville. 2) 9, 200 600 9, 800 
RICHMONGlaecisa cee | eee anal 75, 000 
Russellville .. 20.2... 3, 000 4,000} 7, 000 
Versailles...) 2. 12, 000 5, 000 17, 000 
Win CHEST T corer kD trae ie te yc cceterneas Eb a cvecoennents 
Totals one $4, 804, 657 $522,980} $5,717,137 


Total Value of All 
Furniture and Appara- 


tus. (Exclude all used 
exclusively for high 
school purposes.) 
5 3 
B © = 
ee eee $5, 000. 60 
AeA, We Ea aoc Se 4,800.00 
$4, 000 $1, 500 5, 500.00 
sacsctitiah | Sete 1,500.00 
24, 131 1, 895 26, 026.00 
3, 500 300 3, 800.00 
4,000 0 4,000.00 
11, 000 1, 200 12, 200.00 
800 500 1,300.00 
Pesan fase ied 6, 800.00 
3, 000 2, 000 5, 000.00 
500 200 700.00 
22,000 7,500 29, 500.69 
214, 615 23, 154 237, 770.06 
Bente Wen 8 pS. 2,000.00 
2,600 250 2, 850.00 
sci toe | Se) eee 5, 000.00 
5, 000 1,500 6, 500.00 
54, 700 2, 000 56, 700.00 
2,700 125 2, 825.00 
18, 000 1, 000 19, 000.00 
2, 000 1, 000 3, 000.00 
500 50 550.00 
Ss ae 5, 000.00 
3, 000 25u 38, 250. 00 
500 500 1,000.00 
$383, 746 $44,924) $451,571.69 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT—DISBURSEM ENTS—CITIES. 


SS ro tD. S 
tein Bey oe ® a 
>a : oes wae . 35 
D a O89 NS fa mn 
a) es > Set A wn 
CITY <8 oh Fe «| 42a 2 Sa 
oe = s ahs 3 O a mig 
ne La Det 
ain nO ee Tre 5 Pa 
By ep HS See 4 aie 
og Om fo}en) spree) On & 
Em Ay ko no > Fy tp 
Ashland, eres eee $2, 400.00 $12,000.00} $25,268.41} $100.00) $2, 408.00 
Relleyusc oe 1, 802.74 0 14,710.20 450.001 2,340.00 2 
Bowling Green cesccsssn 2,000.00} 3,600.00 21, 126.06 916.66} 1,420.00] $1,100. 2 
GentratsCityi 1,000.00} 1,935.00 3, 225.00 130.00] 397.00 2 
COPD ites ae po eecee OL per ates 6, 219.99 0 250.00 <. 
Cavingeton. vos 8,000.00! 16,838.00) 125,154.46! 4,275.00! 18,099.38] - 7 
Cyntiiana (esos es 1,800.00} 1,620.00 9, 890.00 314.00 720.00 a 
Day tonesec.w oe e.| ad, 498; 25 pe ee at Od 11,997.97 105.00} 2,220.00 E 
Wranktort: 2,000.00] 2, 475.00 27,229.91 225.00} 3, 000.00 alae as, 
GeOrSetO WD ereseceneeene 1, 800.00 750.00 10, 370.75 160.00 600.00 ss 
Henderson. succes 2,100.00) 6,975.00 32, 867.81 750.00} 8,660.00 i 
Hopkinsville . | 2,400.00) 4,765.00 23,054.25, 100.00} —- 2,084.00 “ a. 
Lepanon: .+.c. ee 1,500.00 675.00 4,125.00 230.00 217.00 ae 
Lexington <tc. = 2,400.00} 11,250.00 93,881.16] 1,400.00) 7,390.00) 3,347.35 
Louisville amuses ee 5,000.00} 72,611.88) 600,054.99] 68,132.42] 68, 267.49 66.08 
TLO We cee 1,400.00] 1,100.00 7,940.39 125.00 900.00 Bey! 
Mavileld: se. save oe 1,960.00] 2,959.47 13, 166.00 60.00} 1,205.50 20.00 
Mayaville ate 1,800.00} 3,650.00 16, 218.12 787.50| 1,728.25} 11,000.00 
MiddleSbOro - csssssccssee 2,000.00) 1,400.00 10, 520.00 200.00 766.27; 1,834.78 
N@WPOPt 22 ceesesseceeeeee.| 2, 250.00] 8, 900.00 60,231.51) 1,787.00} 6, 420.00 se 
Nicholasville .. c.csece- 1, 200.00 2, 050.00 5, 200.00 115.00 1,070.00 3,000.00 
OWEMSDOTO oo cesssccecceceeeee 2,400.00} 5,470.00 38, 377.29 560.001 5,610.00} 18,000.00 
Paducah. oe 2,500.00} 9,672.37 44,617.51] 2,740.00] — 4,094.50 ican 
Paris ee oe aes. 2,400.00] 1, 200.00 19, 152.00 377.50| 1,773.10 6a 
Pineville oc jc 1, 200.00 820. 00 5, 250.00 25.00 270.00 ee 
Richmond. Se 1,700.00} 1,665.00 12, 620.00 100.00] 1,000.00 = 
Russellville . 1,800.00; 2,267.01 1, 781.87 127.65 250.14 990.04 
Versailles ete 240.00] 1,875.00 4, 800.00 350.00 230.00 fe 
Winchester . sececeamen- 1,800.00} 3,350.00 17, 320.75 200.00) 1, 880.00 
TOTALS tone eee $55, 350.99] $184,348.73] $1, 266,371.40] $84,842.73] $130,315.54! $38,368.22 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT—DISBURSEMENTS—CITIES. 
is ge een ee 
; Le} y o 
5 a é : 
° @ o ba 
CITY = bb Be = a ° SS 
3.8 i aD Be mo ae 
2k sa = as ao 7 
peu 6 : pee Be || 3% 
Ee Fe E a Eo HE 
Reiland 2 $374.59|  $739.50/ $940.21 0| $23,050.11] $60, 267.82 
Pefewne 2. 3,179.18, 128.85 o| $589.52) 9,524.83} 38, 313.04 
Bowling Green 7,948.04 0 0 0 3, 001.26 41, 462.02 
Central City ncn 25.00 0 0 75.00 0| 6,787.00 
(COTS SUNS Se aes eer 125.00 726.00 0} 0 430.46 7, 751.45 
Covington. eccnnn 6,688.05, 4, 489.09 779.52} 2,126.85] 15,517.90] 191, 968.25 
Cynthiana .. eecccccnnn 0 0 0 0| 4,466.65 18, $10.65 
1 DE AC 6 Ie ea 6, 198.83 621.78 16.88 107.80 877.16 26, 118.67 
Frankfort 2. ceccccnnen 7,589.11 61.33] 1,708.76 924.63| 9,140.14] 54,348.25 
Georgetown  cevcme 381.90 0 222.81 95.50} 995.67] 15,376.63 
Hienderson =. .................. 638.71] 10,050.00 802, 22 0 6,332.14 64, 225.88 
Hopkinsville 2 200.00) 632.36 242.00 300.00 0| 33, 777.61 
Pepanon = 2, 682.04 71.09 0 75.00] 1,389.57} 10,965.39 
Lexington 2 cence 5,413.71| 2,671.71| 2,472.63| 12,518.57| 117,495.74} 260, 240.87 
PEOUISVAUIIS oe. on ccccececenen-ae- 215, 810.44 0} 12,279.43! 50,877.69} 82,248.01) 1,170, 348.43 
Be oe 1,254.25] 543.10 0} 500.00 0) 15,579.10 
Mayfield ccneenscennn 549.93 359.45 0| 443.691 7,804.44} 28, 528.48 
DAW SSVALTC 2 crass taecceepeceneen 727.40 3, 300.00 81.38 801.80 1,614.09 41, 708.54 
Middlesboro ... .............-- 804.85 316.08 438.45 556.58 1, 738.55 20, 075.53 
OVE) OTC | n> case sscnectonstoseresese 3, 131.41 326.60 830.10 197.75} 50,910.73 135, 591.10 
Nicholasville scm. 966.07 30.00 9.27} 209.40] 1,030.91) 14, 880.65 
OWeNSDOTO oe eeeneseenn 3,933.23; 2,840.68 0} 2,305.33) -485.90| 79, 983.43 
ae 6, 000. 00 0 300.00] 2,000.00] 2,000.00] 73, 924.38 
5 SS ere eee 982.75 324.36 555.00 0) 10,603.99} 37,378.70 
Pineville. ceecccennneen 0 0 0 0} 1,004.64) —«8, 549.64 
RiCHMONA o ecsnenenene 168.00] 2,174.31 0} —«-187.35| 1, 769.17| 21, 388.88 
Russellville. ceccccnnn 1,736.58] 905.20 500.00  -161.57/  -368.25| 18, 888.32 
Versailles. cccccnnnue 170.00 0 67.00 0} 802.00] —=8, 584.00 
Winchester 2. vvcnccnnnn 642.92] 150.00 108.15) 358.88 | 29,529.14 
BAP OV TAINS oe, wsenescaseesenssevcoeses $31, 455.99) $22,348.81] $65,412.91] $354, 952.31) $2, 525, 346.80 


$278, 421.99 
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